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TRANSACTIONS 


OS’ 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


ON TBE AaRICULTtJJElB OF THE ISLANDS OP ORKNEY. 
By Robbibt Oliphabt Pbikou!, Editor, Iruh Femiter/ QagetU, DaMn. 

[Premium —Thirty Sovereignt.] 

HmtODFOTION. 

The Orkney Islands are separated from the county of Caithness, 
the north-eastern eztrendty of the mainlaid of Scotland, hy the 
Pentland Firth, which is from 5 J miles to 8 J miles in hreadtL 
They lie between 59“ 23' 2' and 68” 41' 24" St. latitude, and be¬ 
tween 2“ 22' 2", and 3“ 26' 10" W. longitude. The extreme length of 
the area occupied by the group is about 44 nules, and the extreme 
breadth about 35 nules. According to the survey made by 
Captain Thomas, the islands contain about 207,200 acres. The 
number of isdands in the group is 73, but of these 17 are stated 
to become peninsulas at low water. Twenty-nine islands are in¬ 
habited, and of the small islands, or Jiolms as they are demgnated, 
many are so limited in extent as to be capable of pasturing only 
a few sheep. The islands lie dosdy together, the firtlis, or 
" sounds," which separate them being from one or two miles to 
four or five miles in breadtL The tides run through these filths 
with great rapidity, which renders the passage dangjerous to those 
who are strangers, but the natives are so well acquainted with the 
tides as to be able- to make good passages from one island to 
another, even with contrary winds, when the tide is favourable. 

Hoy is the most mountainous of the Orkney Islands. The 
Ward hill of Hoy, which is the highest land in Orkney, rises to 
an elevation of 1666 feet. There are ranges of lulls in the 
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■western part of the island of Pomona, or, as it is called, the 
Mainland of Orkney, the highest being the Ward hill of Orphir, 
which is 876 feet. The island of Rousay is also hilly,hntin the 
other islands the hills are not of any considerable height, Pitty 
hill in TTestray being perhaps the highest, and its elevation is 
541 feet. Some of the islands lie low and flak In general ^ey 
are highest at the west side, forming bold precipices of consider¬ 
able elevation. Thus, the western face of the idand of Hoy rises 
1000 feet perpendicular; and Costa Head, on the north-west point 
of the Mainland, is 478 feet high. In other cases the land 
usually slopes gently down to the sea, and cultivation is carried 
on until the plough is stopped by the sea-beach. Those who 
]iave been accustomed to imagine Orkney a wM, storm vext, ” 
and semi-desolate region, woiSd be suprised at the peculiar soft¬ 
ness of outline presented by the islands when viewed from a 
favourable position. From their close proximily to each other, 
the sea which divides them appears like a series of large inland 
lakes, studded with boats and vessels of aU descriptions; while 
the close cultivation which has now become so general in Orkney 
imparts a varied and pleasing appearance to the scenery, notwith¬ 
standing the absence of woods and plantations, which are usually 
regarded as essential to the beauty of a landscape. 

One great advantage possessed by Orkney consists in the 
number of excellent roadsteads which are to be found in all parts 
of the islands, and afford shelter to shipping from all winds. 
Considering that the sea must always continue to be the great 
highway in Orkney, the number and excdlence of its harboms 
and roadsteads is matcer of great importance to the country. 

Geology; Soils. 

On this subject I take leave to quote from an eminent authority, 
" The geology of the Orkneys, like that of Caithness, ” says Hugh 
Miller, "owes its chief interest to the immense development which 
it exhibits of one formation—the lower old red sandstone—and to 
the extraordinary abundance of its vertebrate remains. It is not 
too much to affirm, that in the comparatively small portion which 
this cluster of islands contains of the third part of a system, re¬ 
garded only a few years ago as the least fossihferous in the geologic 
scale, there are more fossil fish enclosed than in every other 
geologic system in England, Scotland, and Wales, from the 
coal measures to the chalk inclusive, Oikney is emphatically 
to the geologist what a juvenile Shetland poetess designates her 
country, in challenging for it a standing independent of the 
' Land of Oakes*—a 'Land of Fish;* and, were the trade once 
fairly opened up, could supply with ichtlryolites, by the ton and 
the shipload, the museums of the world. Its various deposits, 
with all their strange organisms, have been up-tilted from the 
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bottom against a granitic axis rather more than six miles in length 
by about a mile in breadth, which forms the great backbone of 
the western district of Pomona; and on this granitic axis, fast 
jammed in between a steep hill and the sea, stands the town of 
Stromness ” The clay-slate found in Orkney has been much used 
tor roofing, but it makes a heavy roof, and Welsh slates are now 
used in place of the native material. The clay-slate, however, 
when taken some depth from the surface, makes a good building 
stone. In some parts of the West Mainland and in the island of 
Hoy, trap rocks occur, chiefly as whin dikes through the clay- 
slate. 

The soils of Orkney vary from a drifting sand to a heavy loam. 
Peat mosses are also found in diiferent parts of the islands, but 
in several instances these mosses are becoming run out, and 
several of the islands, especially in the ‘‘ North Isles,” are nov^ 
totally without peat. Owing to the prevailing rock being clay-slate, 
a large proportion of Orkney consists of clay soil and subsoil, and 
when the clay is of a rich red colour, as it is for the most part, 
the results are highly favourable when the land is brought into 
cultivation. Uncultivated tracts are generally covered with a 
thin layer of peaty soil, which produces a short, stunted heath, 
intermixed with coarse grasses, but these speedily disappear 
under the action of the ploughL Perennial red clover, or cow 
grass, and also white clover, grow naturally with great luxuri¬ 
ance wherever there is any calcareous sand in the soil, and even 
iu places where one would scarcely expect to meet with such 
plants. Although Orkney is now and has long been destitute of 
torest trees, with the exception of some comparatively recently 
formed plantations, chiefly about the seats of a few resident 
gentlemen, it is evident that the country at one period was covered 
with timber, the roots and stumps of large trees being freq^uently 
found in peat mosses, along with the horns of deer, and those o 
the Boh longifwris, which Owen conjectures was the domesticated 
species in the British Isles anterior to the Eoman invasion. In 
some parts of the Orkney Islands portions of submerged forests 
have sdso been found,where the stems of pines adhering to their 
parent soil are seen laid prostrate by the waves, and covered 
with sand, after the f<ill of the rocks on which they grew.” 

Climate, 

Many persons who are unacquainted with Orkney imagine, 
from the high northern latitude of the islands that the climate, 
more especially duiing winter, must be very severe. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the case. The Gulf-Stream, which runs direct to 
Orkney, and leaves on the shores of the islands seeds and other 
productions of the "West Indies, raises the temperature of the 
surrounding ocean, and thus frost and snow rarely occur for any 
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lengthened period. On this subject there exists ample informa¬ 
tion. The Sev. Dr Olouston, minister of Sandwich parish in the 
West Mamland, has made the climate of Orkney a special sub¬ 
ject of investigation for a period extending over the last forty 
years, and I need scarcely say that Dr Olouston is well known 
as one of the most accomplished meteorologists of the day. Dr 
Clouston’s pursuit of this branch of science has stimulated others 
to carry out investigations in other parts of the islands, 

and the results are published in various scientific journals, and 
also at monthly intervals in the local papers. 

The following particulars from Dr Clouston's " Meteorological 
Observations taken in Orkney*' throw much light on the sub¬ 


ject :— 

January,' 

February, 

March, 



Mean Temperaiwre of the Air in ^ade. 


38*50 

My, 

55*14 

38*25 

Au^t, 

55*08 

40*30 

September, 

52*49 

43-28 

October, 

47*52 

47*86 

November, 

42*63 

52*83 

December, 

40*96 


Anmul mean, .... 46*24 


Mean Temperature of the Atlantic on like Shore of Orkney. 


Janmry, 

February, 

Matdi, 



June, . 


44-90 

July, . 

53-36 

44*17 

August, 

53*14 

43*34 

September, 

55 13 

44*09 

0<^ber, 

52*78 

46*93 

November, 

49*63 

50*22 

December, 

47*41 


Annual temperature of se% . . 48*93 


The mean annual temperature of the sea is thus above that of 
the air, and notably so in January, TebruaTy, March, September, 
October, November, and December. " It is even above the mean 
temperature of any year yet recorded, and a little above that of the 
sea around the coast of Scotland. This,” says Dr Olouston, 
"seems one of the strongest proofs that the Gulf-Stream reaches 
the shores of Orkney, and tiiat it raises the tempemture of the 
sea beyond what it could be raised by the power of the sun, and 
higher than it raises that of the air, the sod, or the springs.” 


Mean JSainfall at Sandmch Manse, 75 feei above seorleveL 


January, 
February, 
March," 



4*29 

3*11 

271 

1*86 

1*55 

2*17 

Mean annual rainfall, . 


July, . 
August, , 
September, 
October, 
Noyember, 
December, . 

36*95 


2*84 

2*72 

4*86 

3*89 

4.S3 
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Sandwick manse being situated near the west coast has a larger 
average rainfall than there is in the eastern portion of Orkney. 
Thus, the average rainfall at Balfour Castle, in Shapinshay, from 
1862 to 1871, both years included, was 31*89 inches. The average 
rainfall in Orkney for nine years, 1863 to 1871 inclusive, was 34‘55 
inches; and in 1872, a remarkably wet year all over Europe, it was 
41*03 inches, or only 6*48 inches above the mean. Dr Olouslon 
concludes from his observations "that the mean annual tempera¬ 
ture of Orkney is equal to that on the southern border of Scotland, 
but much more equable,—^neither so Iiot in summer, nor so cold in 
winter; that the mean annual quantity of rain is probably near 
the average of Scotland; that winds from the south and west, and 
neighbouring points, prevail much more than from the opposite 
quarters, and probably tend much to promote the mildness of the 
climate, but this is ascribed principally to the surrounding ocean, 
the mean temperature of which is 3° above that of the air, and 
much more in winter, so that it greatly elevates the temperature 
then, and depresses a little that of summer.”* 

Pojivlatioii. 

The population of the Orkney Islands in 1831 was 28,047; in 
1861, it had increased to 33,395; but in 1871 it was 31,241, being 
a decrease of 2154 persons in the last ten years. The inhabited 
houses in 1861 were 6064, and at the last census 6301. 

The majority of the Orcadians show evident tokens of their 
Scandinavian origin, especially in the i^forth Isles; and the 
whole of Orkney teems with names of families and places derived 
from the same source. Although it is many years since the 
Norse language died out in Orkney, there are still many words or 
phrases in daily use which have come down from the time when 
Norse was the general language of the people. Gaelic has never 
been spoken by any native of Orkney. 

The people naturally i)ossess a conitcons, kindly, cheerful dis¬ 
position, and arc quiet and moral in their habits. A police force, 
consisting of a supei*intendent and two constables, lead an easy life 
among the thirty-one thousand peaceable Orcadians. The counly 
jail in Kirkwall is usually, for most part of the year," a house to 
let,” and as it is both an old and an ugly building, which interferes 
very much with the view of the west front of the grand old 

*The following plants were in flower on the Ist of Deceinhcrl871, in the grounds 
at BaKonrCastle, Shapinshay.—^Roses (many varieties), pansies, Nemophila (blue), 
Nemophila maculata, ^iple and white stocks, carnations, honeysuckle, E&choltzia, 
fuchsia, alyssum, Esemonia macrantha, mignonette, wallflower, auiicula^ gladiolus 
(scarlet), sweet pea, linuxn, snapdragon, scailet geraniums, Convolvulus minor, 
Virginiaii stock, lobelia, Clark&ia, candytuft, yellow jasmine, petuni^ Shortiacali- 
fomica, hollyhocks, Silene pendula, Linaria speciosa, strawheiry, daii^, dandelion, 
red clover, cornflower, muJeflower, dead nettle^ cow thutle, wild mustard, tor- 
inentil, whin, violet. 
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Cathedral of St Magiras—^the g^ory of Orkney—^it is to he hoped 
it will soon be swept away. The principal offenders against the 
public peace in Orkney appear to be tramps from the south—or 
“ land-loupers ” as they used to be called in Orcadian phraseology 
—^who occasionally allow “ the maut to get above the meal/' and 
so become pugnacious. One marked evidence of the moral charac¬ 
ter of the Orkney people is the low place which their county 
occupies in certain disreputable statistics, published from time to 
time by the Eegistrar-Geueml. Emigration to the colonies has 
never proceeded to so great an extent from Orkney as it has done 
from other parts of Scotland. The Hudson’s Bay Company have, 
however, for many years obtained their staff of labourers, trades¬ 
men, clerks, &c., chiefly from Orkney. Young men ti^ed to 
business or as tradesmen in Orkney naturally seek a wider field 
of labour in the south; and as there is little employment in Ork¬ 
ney for young women, save in agriculture, since the cessation of 
the straw-plait manufacture, numbers of girls go south annually, 
where the^ readily find situations as domestic servants, being 
much esteemed in that capacity for their honesty and good moral 
character. 

Former sfate of Agrimlkire in Orlcney, 

In order fully to understand the progress which agiiculture 
has made within the last twenty-five years in the Orkney Islands, 
it is absolutely necessary to give in the first instance an account 
of the agriculture of the country previous to that period. This 
is the more needful from the fact that the revolution which has 
taken place in the agricultural condition of Orkney has been 
chiefly effected during the last thirty years. In making the fol¬ 
lowing remarks on this part of the subject, it may, however, be 
as w^ to state that I am guided, in a great measure, by my own 
personal recollections of the former state of agriculture in Orkney; 
at the same time, I may find it necessar}" to refer in one or two 
instances to other authorities, at least with respect to causes which 
had an effect on the condition of the country. 

To say that the agricultural condition of Orkney, previous to 
the period above mentioned, was backward, would but faintly con¬ 
vey a correct idea of its actual state. It was not only backward, as 
compared with other counties in Scotland,—-with the neighbour¬ 
ing counly of Caithness, for instance,—^but in many respects it 
was in nearly as primitive a state as it must have been when the 
islands were given as a mortgage for the marriage portion of the 
Princess Margaret of Denmark on her union with James III. of 
Scotland, The system of government which was pursued after the 
islands became annexed to Scotland, and down, in fact, to a very 
recent period, was such as effectually to crush any attempt that 
might be made towards improvement. 
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It would be out of place here to enter into any historical details 
of Orkney, although such would be required to throw light on the 
causes which retarded the improvement of the country, and 
affected materially the social condition of the people. As it is, 
however, a subject of much interest, I may be permitted to avail 
myself of the following vigorous summary of the matter, as given 
by Colonel Balfour of Balfour and Trenabie, the largest proprietor 
in Orkney, in his “ Odal Rights and Feudal Wrongs,” which was 
published at Edinburgh in 1800. Colonel Balfour says— 

" Since they (i,6 , the Orkney Islands) were severed, more than 
three centuries ago, from the kindred rule of Norway, their history 
has been a continuous tale of wrong and oppression, of unscrupu¬ 
lous rapacity and unheeded complaint Bmjpe, Tum Bapui, might 
have been the characteristic motto, as that shadowy distinction 
between the merits of the thief and the receiver has been the plea 
of every government under which they have since been ruled or 
misruled. Regarded as aliens, of no value beyond the revenue 
or plunder wliich could be extorted from them, they have been 
granted, revoked, annexed, re-granted, confiscated, and re-annexed, 
with wearisome monotony of torturing change. Five times they 
have been formally annexed to the Crown by Act of Parliament, 
and fourteen times committed, in defiance of such acts, and without 
either protection or redress, to one needy and rapacious courtier 
after another. Each donatory or tacksman, aware of his precarious 
opportunity, took for granted all previous exactions, and sought 
further ]>rofit in some noine of advantage hitherto unwrought, till 
the growing burden of extortion wrung from the islanders a cry 
of oppression too loud to be smothered, and then the Government 
sometimes disavowed or removed the indiscreet oificial, who could 
not conduct his pillage with decorum. But in general it was 
blind to all such profitable enormities, and deS to all com¬ 
plaints, unless the complainer could give interest to his case by 
charges of treason, of embezzlement of royal revenues, or, above 
all, of coquetting with the dangeiuus claims of Norway. In such 
a case the oppressor became perhaps a victim, and was forfeited, 
imprisoned, or beheaded, not for oppressing the subject, but for 
alarming the Orowm But every change was to the islanders only 
a change of tyrant, and their complaints served only to warn the 
new donatory of the rocks and shoals on which his predecessor 
had made shij)wreck of the thriving trade of robbery. The Crown 
might do justice on the opi)ressor, but it invariably appropriated 
his plunder, and adopted his profitable exactions as prescribed 
rights and precedents for further claims. Laurence Bruce was 
removed, but his false weights and measures still prevail. Loid 
Robert Stewart was imprisoned, but the doubled teind was not 
reduced nor the escheated land restored; both stiU form parts of 
the estate of the Crown and its donatory; and the culprit was 
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reponed with higher powers, to wreak vengeance on his accusers. 
[Earl Patrick was beheaded, but his feudal casualties and illegal 
exactions and decreets were still enforced for the benefit of all 
future donatories. The Bishopric lands have been—in the lan¬ 
guage of the New World—annexed by the Crown, and sold to 
plant the parks of London, but their chartered obligation to up¬ 
hold all ecclesiastical buildings has been transferred to the other 
landowners. The fictitious debt and morigage to Wilham Earl 
of Morton [1643] were cancelled, only to enhance Ms powers, 
profits, and peculations, by the sanction of a surreptitious Act of 
the British Parliament, Other Scottish counties were relieved of 
the * Auld Extent’ when the new cess was imposed; Orkney and 
Zetland still pay both—^to the Crown the British Land Tax—^to its 
donatory the *Skat’ of Norway. The very enonniiy of such 
anomalies makes it hard to believe them possible in a place and 
time so near our own, and harder still to persuade the nineteenth 
century, and its self-complacent admiration of the just and enlight¬ 
ened rule of Britain, that much of the evil still exists uncorrected 
and unredressed in this the twenty-third year of Queen Victoria.” 

In 1614 Bishop Law established a rental of the Crown and 
Bishopric lands, by which rents were made payable in kind, 
that is, in grain, butter," flesh ” (cattle), &c., and this system lasted 
until within the last twenty-five years. The amount exacted was 
a most oppressive burden on the agriculture of the country, besides 
its injunous effects in other respects. In illustration of this I 
shall here refer to an article well known to Scottish sheep farmers 
only a few years ago, but which is not to be found in the market 
at the present day. One of the ingredients formerly employed 
in maMng smearing stuff for sheep on hiU farms was Orkney 
grease butter.” The article known by that name was butter which 
was paid as rent by tenants in Orkney, and was a compound of 
rancid butter, mashed potatoes, coarse salt, and dirt. On melting 
it previous to mixing it with tar, I have frequently found enough 
coarse salt left at the bottom of the pot to constitute nearly one- 
third of the entire weight, and along with the salt it was not unsual 
to find also a quantity of gravel part of the mixture. Sometimes 
the adulteration, if it may be so called, consisted of a good-sized 
stone encased in a lump of butter, as weight, not quality, was the 
object aimed at in preparing the article for the factor. The aboli¬ 
tion of the system of paying rent in kind has done away with all 
this; and the butter now made in Orkney is very good. Dairy 
produce, however, is not a leading point in Orkney farm manage¬ 
ment, nor is it likely to be so while there are so many inducements 
to rear calves well. The same cause which operated prejudicially 
upon the manufacture of butter in Orkney acted in a similar man¬ 
ner upon the production of grain, which has also improved vastly 
under a better system of estate management. 
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Reference has heen made by Colonel Balfour, in the extmct 
from his work given in a preceding page, to the false weights 
and measures introduced into Orkney by Laurence Bruce, as pre¬ 
vailing so late as 1860. It is necessary, therefore, to ofler some 
explanation on this point; and, as the best source of information, 
1 return to Colonel Balfour’s work, where he says, that “ of mea¬ 
surement by weight, the instruments were,— 1st, the Pitnda/r or 
Pimdlar, identical with the steel-yard or statera, and of two 
kinds—the Malt Pwridar, for weighing malt and other bulky 
articles, and the Bsre PuTidar, for here only, using the same 
weights, but each a third less than the same denomination on the 
Malt Pundar; and, 2nd, the Byrntar, on which were weighed the 
butter and other articles requiring more minute mensuration. 
The weights in use were— 

8 Eyrar or Ounces. . = 1 Mark of ^ lb. 

24 Marks . . • = 1 Lispand,"Span, Setteen,or Stone. 

6 Lispunds . . . = 1 MeiL 

24 Meils . . . = 1 Last. 

Of measurement by capacity, the instruments were the Can, 
or Karma of Norway, and the Barrel or Barid of 15 Lispunds. 

48 Cans of Oil, or 15 Lispunds of Butter . = 1 Barrel. 

12 Barrels, 180 Lispuuds, or 576 Cans. . = 1 Last. 

The standards of weight and measure were unchanged till 
Earl Robert, by raising the weight of the fundamental maak from 
8 to 10 ounces, added in the same proportion of one-fifth to every 
other denomination. Earl Patrick increased the mark to 12 
ounces, thus adding one-thml to every Lispund, Meil, and Last; 
and subsequent donatories improved the profitable example by 
aggravating the mark to 20 ounces, and thus boldly achieving an 
increase of 250 per cent, upon every denomination of weight or 
measure. The only aiiparent exception was the Barrel, which, 
being a vehicle of foreign export, could not he enlarged, and 
consequently could otily contain 10 of these aggravated Lispunds 
instead of 15 of the normal size; hut the balance was charged 
in loose Lispvmds of similar overweight.”^ 

These jiarticulars are interesting, because they show that the 
p(»ople of Orkney had to contend for ceutuiies against artificial 
or fiscal difficulties, in addition to those of a physicsd nature, 
arising from the geographical circumstances of the country, entail¬ 
ing dilficulty of communication and remoteness from markets, 
and also from the nature of the climate, &c. It appears, in fact, 
almost miraculous that the country did not become absolutely 
depopulated under the extraordinary exactions imposed upon the 
people in former times. 

* The ancient weights are still need in the case of payment of fea-dntles to 
Lord EetUnd, and some payments in kind tp the clergy.— 
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Previous to the introduction of the improved system of agricul¬ 
ture which now prevails in most parts ot Ortney, and^ as already 
stated^ which has taken place chiefly within the last thirty 
years, the state of husbandry in the county, with a few exceptional 
instances, was of a most wretched description. A large propor¬ 
tion of the acreable area of Orkney consisted of commonty, 
which was divided from the patches of mfield or arable land by turf 
fences. The commons, besides affording a run during summer to 
live stock of all kinds, including large flocks of geese, also supplied 
material which was employed in ms^ing up a poor kind of compost 
which the people put on the arable land. In order to procure 
compost material for one acre, the surface of several acres was 
skinned and destroyed; and the result is to be seen at the present 
day, where land is still lying waste, in large tracts of bare clayey 
subsoil, studded with small tufts of the original upper soil. 

The arable land was held in " runrig,” that is, the lands occupied 
by a number of persons in a township or district were so inteimix- 
ed that a farmer rarely had half-a-dozen of ridges lying together 
without some of his neighbours intervening; and not only was 
this the case, but in several instances the occupants exchanged 
their plots every year, so that all might have their turn alike of 
the good or the bad land in a township. The mnrig system even 
extended to land belonging to different proprietors, so that the 
complications arising out of it were frequently of the most extra- 
ordmary nature. M soon as the com crops were harvested, the 
sheep were allowed a full range over the arable land, and thus, 
for six or seven months in each year, the whole country was one 
common. Under the runrig system a farmer could only be said 
to occupy his plot or plots of ground for a few months in the year, 
as during the remaining months his neighbours had as good a 
right to his land as he had; and, on the other hand, he had an 
equal right to their lands. The system of runrig was not peculiar 
to Orkney, fft existed in other parts of Scotland, and also in the 
west of Ireland, where it was only abolished a few years ago. It 
was founded probably on the principle of mutual defence agaiust 
enemies, as it gave the occupiers a mutual interest in the produce 
of their arable lands. Be that as it may, the system was a perfect 
barrier against improvement. ITo tenant could improve his land 
or introduce new crops without the co-operation of all his neigh¬ 
bours; hence it was impossible to cultivate artificial grasses or 
turnips while the runrig system existed, or where sheep were per¬ 
mitted to run durmg winter and spring over the arable lands, 
unless in the case of such farms as were enclosed and in the hands 
of proprietors. 

When Mr Shirreff wrote his Eeport on the "Agriculture 
of the Orkney Islands ” for the Board of Agriculture (1814), 
no steps had been taken to alter the universally prevailing 
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system of runrig. The first attempt to introduce a better system 
appears to have been made in 1828, in which year the estate of 
Grsemeshall, in the parish of Holm, belonging to Alexander 
Sutherland Graeme, Esq., was surveyed, cleared of runrig, and 
laid out into farms of various sizes. Other wise regulations 
were enforced on the estate, such as preventing the tenants from 
flaying the surface of the hill grounds to make compost dunghills, 
and binding them to the observance of a certain rotation of crop¬ 
ping, and, as a necessary preliminary, enforcing a strict obseiv- 
ance of winter herding. About 1831 Mr Eobert Scarth also 
abolished runrig on certain estates under his chai’ge, and from 
that time the process of planking,” or laying out the land in 
distinct lots or farms proceeded, but stiU so gradually that the 
continued existence of the runrig system was generally com¬ 
plained of so late as 1841-42, by the clergymen of the different 
parishes, whose reports were published in the “ New Statistical 
Account of Scotland.” * The division of the commonties which 
has been eflected since that period, in nearly all parts of Orkney, 
gave the last blow to the runrig system; as by that division pro¬ 
prietors, when so inchned, were enabled to lay out the land pro¬ 
perly, and also materially to increase the size of farms by the 
addition of a portion of “ hill land ” to each farm, which, being 
easily susceptible of improvement, has since become vduable 
and productive lands. 

Until the year 1857 it could scarcely be said that there existed 
such a thing as a road in Orkney. It is true, the sea was then, 
as now, the gi*eat highway, but the want of roads in the different 
islands formed a very serious obstacle to the improvement of the' 
country. The roads were mere tracks through the common 
lauds, and when those tracks vrere confined within compara¬ 
tively narrow limits, as when passing through arable land, they 
were often almost impassable for foot passengers or even ponies, 
much less wheeled vehicles. Manure was carried to the fields, 
and grain to market, in creels ” or panniers, which were sus¬ 
pended one on each side of a pony. ICbtese panniers were locally 
called creels ” when made of heather, and “ cazies ” or “ cubbies ” 
when made of straw. Gaits were few in number, and were 
chiefly used about the princiiial farms- Latterly some gigs were 
brought into the country, but, for most part of the year, travel¬ 
ling by such conveyances, without roads, realised the Irishman’s 
view of the matter when he was put into a sedan chair out of 
which the bottom bad fallen, to wit, that ''if it had not been for 
the name of the thing, one might as well have walked.” In 
1857 the " Orkney Beads Act” was passed, which empowered the 
Trustees to borrow to the extent of L.25,000; but as that sum was 
found insufficient, a supplementary Act was obtained in 1867, 
* FaHished by William Blaokwood and Sons. 
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Tenowing and extanding the borrowing powers of the Trustees. 
Tlie result has been that there are now good roads in all the 
principal islands^ which has greatly facilitated the improvement 
of the country. The Acts above refen*ed to also empowered 
the Trustees to construct piers or jetties in connection with the 
loads; but the construction of these very necessary erections 
will be still more effectually promoted by a special Act, which 
has recently been passed with reference to this matter. 

Until 1833, communication between Orkney and the south 
depended altogether upon sailing vessels, and the passage be¬ 
tween Kirkwall and Leith fr^uently required a fortnight or 
three weeks to perform. In 1833 a small steamer called the 
" Velocity,” of some 70 or 80 horse-power, was put on the pas¬ 
sage between Leith and Kirkwall, by the Aberdeen, Leith, and 
Clyde Shipping Company, making the voyage once a fortnight. 
Being found insufficient for the trade, the powerful steamer 
“Sovereign” was put on the passage weekly, in 1834 or 1835. 
The “ Sovereign ” was succeeded by other vessels; and now there 
are two powerful steamers plying weekly between Kirkwall and 
Clranton, both being fully employed. The establishment of steam 
communication proved, as may well be supposed, of immense 
advantage to Orkney, and may be regarded, in fact, as one of the 
great primal y causes of the present improved agricultural condi¬ 
tion of the islands. In addition to the line of steamers above 
named, an excellent steam-ship, the “ Orcadia,” makes a round 
of the North Isles twice a week. The sailing vessels which 
ply between Kirkwall or Stromness and Leith are also much 
improved, and make rapid passages. The South Isles are as yet 
unprovided with steam accommodation in the way of internal 
communication, with the exception of the small mail-steamer 
which plies between Stromness and Scrabster, near Thurso, on 
the south side of Ijjie Pentland JFirth; but this want will probably 
be supplied once a pier is built at Scapa, about a mile and a half 
south of Kirkwall, which is likely soon to take place through the 
medium of the new Pien§ and Harbours Act which has been 
obtained for Orkney. 

Communication witli the south has also been recently estab¬ 
lished by means of a telegraph cable, which is carried across the 
Pentland Firth, and through the islands to Shetland; but it be¬ 
longs to a private company, and I found the arrangements most 
unsatisfactory at the time of my last visit to Orkney (June 1872), 
the chaige made for twenty words being six shillings, while in 
certain of the islands, where stations had been established, the 
instruments were either out of order or there was no one at the 
stations capable of working them. The Government ought to 
take in hand the management of telegraphic communication with 
Orkney and Shetland, or take steps to prevent the arbitrary 
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imposition of such enormous charges as those which I experi¬ 
enced.* 

Under the old system of farming, and down to a compara¬ 
tively recent date, the arable lands in Orkney were cropped alter¬ 
nately with oats and bear (bigg), without intermission, excei)t 
where potatoes were grown; but the cultivation of the last- 
named crop was not sufficiently extensive to maJce a general 
break in the alternate succession of oats and here. Once land 
was brought into cultivation, it was an established rule that it 
should never, if possible, be allowed to rest for a single year, and 
the old-fashioned Orkney farmer, who followed this rule, prided 
himself that he was “a guid farmer, and never let his land lie 
ley, like some ither folk ” To change the seed never entered 
into his imagination; and, indeed, it was frequently the worst 
and not the best of the grain praduced upon the farm which was 
used for seed. As a matter of course, the cropped land was over¬ 
run with weeds of various kinds. The produce also was scanty, for 
the oats chiefly grown was of an inferior description, being a 
smaU-bearded grey oat, and the bear also was very light, so 
that the average yield of oats might be about three times the 
quantity of seed sown, and of bear five times the quantity. 

In 1814, according to Shirreff, ploughing was generally exe¬ 
cuted with the one-stiLted plough—the same implement which 
elicited Triptolemus Tellowley^s indignant denunciation: " Ye 
scart the land wi’ a bit thing ye ca’ a pleugh; ye might as 
weel give it a ritt with the teeth of a redding-fcame.” This 
implement had, as stated, but one stilt, and was without any 
mould-board. The plougWan laid his weight on one side of 
the implement, and the team, which consisted of four oxen or 
ponies, was guided by a driver, who walked backwards. The 
late Itev. Walter Traill, of Lady Parish, defended the one-stilted 
plough, on the ground that ** though a fertile subject of ridicule, 
it was the ancient plough of Eome, Egypt, and even England.” 
The harrows commonly used consisted of two or three bulls 
with wooden teeth; but these, too, have long since passed away. 

At one period, including a considerable part of the present 
century, a large quantity of malt was annually made in Orkney. 
In fact, malt formed the principal item in the payment of teiiid 

* The following paragraph, which I have taken from the OrJemy Bemld of June 
18, 1873, shows that the system of overcharging is still in forceLast week a 
West Mainland farmer had, on two separate occasions, to tele^aph from Strom- 
ness to Kirkwall for a doctor to visit a member of his family who was unwell. A 
reply to each telegram was necesst^, and for these four mess^es, of less than 
twenty words each, passing over wires less than fifteen miles in length, he was 
charged the enormous sum of twenty shillings I In any other part of the country 
the four messages would only have cost a shilling each. Indeed, he might have 
sent a message to New York for less money than that charged him by our local 
company.” 
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and feu-dnties on the earldom lands, and of rents of the bishopric 
estates. Malt was also manufactured for private use, sometimes 
without giving notice to the Excise, and home-brewed ale was 
made in nearly every farmer’s house in Orkney, especially pre¬ 
vious to Yule. An Orkney farmer of the last generation could 
say that he grew his own bear, made his own malt, brewed and 
drank his own ale; but home-brewing is now, comparatively, 
little practised. There is room to doubt, however, whether the 
substitution of coarse south-country whisky for sound home¬ 
brewed ale is an improvement. 

Even under the old system of management large numbers of 
cattle, sheep, horses, and swine were feed in Orkney; and in 
order to understand the improvement which has been effected of 
late years, it is necessary to give some account of the original 
breed. 

The cattle were small, a fat cow weighing usually from 
to 3^ cwt. The smallness of size was caused chiefly by bad 
treatment, the cattle being generally starved when young, and 
afterwards during each winter. Their colour was chiefly black 
or bx'own, and sometimes black and white, and also brindled. 
They had the “ crumpled ” or tumed-in horn. Their carcasses 
were round in the middle, with prominent rump-bones, and 
narrow hocks. The skin was soft; the bone fine; and when fat, 
these cattle produced good flavoured, fine-grained beef. The 
cows gave a fair quantity of milk considering the nature of their 
keep, and the milk was of good quality. 

The first attempt to improve the breed of cattle in Orkney 
was made by Captain Sutherland, who resided in the island of 
Burray, and who was afterwards Lord Duffus. Early in the pre¬ 
sent century that gentleman introduced West Highland cattle 
from Dunrobin, and continued to keep up the breed until his 
death. On visiting Burray in 1837,1 found in the possession of 
Mr Laird, who was principal tenant in the island, a large stock 
of very superior Highland cattle, the immediate descendants of 
Captain Sutherland’s herd. From Burray the breed spread into 
some of the other islands, but the Highland cattle were chiefly 
in the hands of proprietors or the principal farmers. Among 
others, the late Mr David Petrie, factor on the Graemeshall pro¬ 
perty, in the parish of Holm, had a good herd of West Highland 
cattle, the cows of which he subsequently crossed with the short¬ 
horn—^Mr Petrie being, in fact, one of the first to introduce 
short-hom bulls into Orkney; and when he got L.5,15s. each 
for his cross stirks in 1840, tibe price was looked upon as some¬ 
thing wonderful, which, indeed, it was, seeing that an Orkney 
cow of the common breed could be purchased at that time for 
60s. or L.3, and four-year-old bullocks from L4 to L.6 each. But 
although West Highland blood might he met with at that time 
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in different parts of Orkney, the general characteristics of the 
original breed remained unaltered; and it req[iiired the estab¬ 
lishment of an improved system of agriculture to effect a great 
and marked change in the description of cattle bred in the islands. 

The original breed of sheep in Orkney was the short-tailed 
breed common to Shetland and Norway. They were of various 
colours—white, black, brown, grey, and spotted. They fed to 
6 lbs. or 8 lbs. per quarter, the mutton being very delicate, al¬ 
though it had a blacMsh colour, and a somewhat peculiar flavour 
—^relished by those who were accustomed to it—^whenthe sheep 
were fed much upon sea-weed, of which they were very fond. 
They wandered at large over the commons, no attempt at herd¬ 
ing being made, except that each owner put his mark on his 
flock, the different marks being registered in the baron-bailie’s 
book of the parish where the owner resided. These sheep were 
very wild, and it was only when it was necessary to shear them, 
or rather to have the wool pulled off, that the different lots pas¬ 
tured on a common were gathered together. There are now few 
of the original breed remaining, except in the remote island of 
North lionaldshay. 

Malcolm Laing, the historian of Scotland, attempted to im¬ 
prove the breed of sheep in Orkney by the introduction of 
Merinos on his property in the islands of Eday and Sanday. Mr 
Laing began his operations in 1808, and five years afterwards 
his flock consisted of 1200 sheep, 260 of which were pure 
Merinos, about 620 crosses of the Merino and Cheviot—^the last- 
named breed having been also introduced by Mr Laing for the 
purpose of crossing—and the remainder crosses of the Merino 
with the Orkney breed. Mr Laing was satisfied with the last- 
named cross, finding that the Orkney breed assimilated faster 
with the Merino in fleece than the Cheviot. The wool of the 
Merino-Orkney cross is stated to have been 300 per cent, more 
valuable than that of the original Orkney sheep. The experi¬ 
ment did not, however, elTect any permanent alteration in the 
character of the Orkney breed, and was finally abandoned. The 
Merinos were liable to foot-rot, although Mr Laing’s flock does 
not appear to have been so liable to that disease as Merinos in 
other parts of the kingdom; nor did he find it necessary to have 
their feet encased in stout leather boots as Sir John Sinclair did 
when he introduced the breed into Caithness. 

About thirty years ago, some half-bred sheep were imported 
from Caithness into Orkney, and since that time Cheviots and 
Leicesters, the latter mostly rams, have been largely imported 
and bred from, so that those breeds and crosses of them with 
each other, or with the native breed, now form the description 
of sheep met with in nearly all parts of Orkney. Half-bred 
lambs have this year (1872) been sold in large numbers at 32s. 
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to 35s. each in Orlmey to south-country dealers and farmers; and 
the price of one of those lambs would have bought a score within 
my own recollection. 

The old Orkney " garron" ranged from 12 to 14J hands high. 
This was a strong, cob-like class of horse, very enduring and 
docila The breed is now extinct, having been crossed out by 
other breeds, chiefly by the Clydesdala Some years ago the 
late Earl of Zetland sent down “ Hawk,” a thorough-bred stallion, 
to his estates in Orkney, and his produce were so good, when put 
to garron mares, that not one of Ms stock was left in the countiy, 
having been aU picked up by dealers. His LordsMp since 
that time sent another thorough-bred stallion to Orkney, and I 
saw some very nice colts and fillies got by him out of compact 
mares, which in all probability went back to garron blood. 

The native breed of swine in Orkn^ was small in size, and 
either black or red in colour. They hM flat sides, with high 
backs, and long stiff bristles, under which was a coating of fur 
or coarse wool Little attention was given to their management. 
During summer they ranged through the commons, turning up 
roots, upon wMch they fed, and looking, when started out from 
among the heather, more like the wild swine of other coun¬ 
tries than domesticated animals of the British islands. When 
put up to feed, they made flesh rapidly, and their flesh, espe¬ 
cially m the form of smoked ham, was uncommonly delicate and 
fine flavoured. This, however, was not the case when fish formed 
part of their food, as they then acquired a flavour wMch was 
neither fish nor flesh. 'V^ales axe frequently driven ashore in 
Orkney; and where any of these wandering swine got access to 
the carcases, when these were left to rot on the beach after the 
blubber had been removed, the flesh acquired a flavour which 
might have pleased an Esquimaux, but was rather too strong for d 
British stomach. 

Poultry has always formed a prominent feature in the live 
stock of an Orkney farm, and a considerable export trade is 
carried on in eggs. Since the division of the commons, and the 
subsequent reclamation of large tracts of what was formerly 
waste land, geese are not bred to the same extent as formerly. 
There are still, however, considerable numbers of them reared 
throughout the islands. The breed is for the most part small, 
and the mtioduction of the Embden breed or the grey Toulouse 
breed to cross with, would, I think, be an improvement. 

Eormeily, unless in the case of large farms, leases were un¬ 
known ; nor could leases well be granted so long as the land was* 
held in runrig. As the farms were squared and arranged upon 
a proper plan, leases became more common; and I believe that 
at the present time a large majority of the tenants in Orkney hold 
their land under leases or agreements. 
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The ancient custom of "steelbow” prevailed to a large extent 
in Orkney, and included live-stock, implements, &c. At one 
time this was perhaps a beneficial custom, hut, under existing 
circumstances, it could not he carried out, at least in its entirety, 
and it is therefore no longer a feature in Orkney farming. 

Thirty years ago, from 2000 to 3000 women were employed 
in Orkney in the straw-plait manufacture, which had been intro¬ 
duced into the country about 1806 or 1807. At first, and for 
several years, the straw was brought from London, but latterly 
a sufiddent quantity of rye was grown in Orkney to furnish mate¬ 
rial for the manufacture. This source of employment is not 
now in existence; and this termination of it seems to have been 
anticipated by the Eev. Dr Olouston, when he wrote his report 
of the parish of Sandwick in 1841, as he said in that report, 
referring to the straw-plait manufacture, that “it is a serious 
objection that the whim of a London lady may render it un¬ 
fashionable to appear under a thatch of straw, and thus at once 
throw destitute 3000 Orcadian danasels." The agricultural 
returns for 1871 state, that 48 acres were sown with rye that yeai* 
in Orkney, but it does not appear that the straw was used in the 
manufacture of straw-plait. 


Present OondUion of AgrUuLtwre in the OrTcney Islands, 

Having given in the foregoing remarks a general review of 
the agricultural condition of Orkney previous to, and even to 
some extent within, the last twenty-five years, I now come to 
describe the present condition of agriculture in the islands, and 
the various improvements which have been recently effected. 
In doing so, I purpose to carry the reader along with me, as it 
were on a tour through the different islands; by which means 
we shall be better enabled to see what has been done throughout 
the coimtiy than we would do if the different subjects were merely 
arranged under formal heads. 

The Orkney Islands are divided into three sections:— Id, The 
North Isles, or those which lie to the north of the Mainland or 
Pomona; 2d, The Mainland itself; and, 3rf, The South Isles. 
This is not a mere fanciful division, for there are actually certain 
natural features which authorise it; and it is, moreover, the 
division adopted by the Orcadians themselves when speaking of 
the country. 

North Isles ,—^Taking Kirkwall, the capital of Orkney, as our 
point of departure, the first.of the group we reach, which goes 
under the general name of the “ North Isles,” is the island of 
Shapinshay. This island is altogether the property of Colonel 
Balfour, of Balfour and Trenabie, and deserves to be first con¬ 
sidered, not only from its local position, but also from the cir¬ 
cumstance that the operations begun in Shapinshay by Colonel 

B 
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Balfotir in 1848 may be regarded, in a great measure, as the 
fons et origo of the movement which has resulted in the more 
recent agricultural improvement of Orkney. 

The idand of Shapinshay contains about 7000 acres, inclusive 
of the adjoining islet of EUarholm, which contains 85 acres, and 
is aU in grass At very low tides a person may almost walk from 
Shapinshay to EUarholm along a reef of rocks which connect 
the two islands. This holm, which rises high in the centre, 
serves as a shelter and breakwater to Elwick Bay, which is an 
exceedingly safe roadstead. 

In 1848 there were exactly 700 acres—one-tenth of the entire 
area of the island—^in cultivation. In 1859, the arable land had 
been increased to 5000 acres, and now it extends to over 6000 
acres. In 1848 the land under cultivation was scattered iu 
small patches of a few acres here and there all over the island; 
but Shapinshay now presents one continuous tract of cultivation 
until we reach the extreme point of the island on the east, where 
there is a portion of unimproved land, situated immediately 
behind an exposed headland. The highest part of the island is 
250 feet above sea-level, from which the land slopes down on 
nearly aU sides to the sea. 

When Colonel Balfour commenced his improvements, he took 
the wise step of first securing the services of an experienced factor, 
which he did iu the person of Mr Marcus Colder, who still 
retains the management of the property, in the improvement of 
which he has taken an active part. The first thing done was to 
lay off the entoe surface of the island into squares, each con¬ 
taining 10 acres, the divisions being distinctly marked by open 
drains. The parallel lines ran through arable and unimproved 
lands, and were carried from one side and from each end of the 
island to the other. The object sought to be attained by thii? 
arrangement was systematic action, which it has fully answered. 
It did not matter where a man began to improve his farm; he 
and his neighbours all woiked according to a common plan, 
which, when perfected, brought all their improvements together. 
It may be mentioned here that a similar plan of arrangement 
has been carried out on Colonel Balfour’s estates in other paits 
of Crikey. The farms in Shapinshay vary irom 30 acres to 200 
acres in extent, as it has been Colonel Balfour’s principle from 
the first to encourage his tenants to rise in the social scale, wMch 
he does not believe could be done if the farms were all of laige 
extent. Hence some of his tenants, who now occupy large farms 
b^an at first on much smaller holdings. Besides the farms 
referred to, there are in the island a few holdings of 5 or 10 
acres, which are held by persons who are exclusively fishermen 
or tradesmen. In former times the people lived partly by the 
sea and partly by the land, and were neither fishermen nor 
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farmers; but this is all altered, and a man must elect to be either 
one or the other, but not to combine both occupations in his 
own person. Of course, nearly every farmer in Orkney, whose 
place is situated near the sea, has either a boat or the share of 
one, in which they or their seivants go fishing occasionally, but 
this is more a matter of amusement than of profit, or at most to 
obtain a supply of fish for the ime of the family. 

In laying off the island according to the system above de¬ 
scribed, it was always an object to join some old land with the 
waste which was to be improved; but this could not be accom¬ 
plished in all cases, and some farms consisted wholly of new 
land. For old arable land the rent is about 15s. an acre; for the 
new land a nominal rent of Is. was put on, but never exacted 
until the land became improved, when from 2s. Gd. to 3s. an acre 
is charged until the termination of the lease or agreement, or, 
say, nineteen years. Houses, draining, and other permanent 
improvements are erected and done either by the tenant, who 
receives amelioration" for the same at the end of his lease, or 
by the proprietor, in which case the tenant pays interest on the 
outlay; but, in general, the tenants prefer the former plan. 
Houses and cottages must, however, be put up according to plans 
approved of by the proprietor; and in Shapinshay the new farm- 
steadings and cottages are all of a most substantial character. 

When Colond Balfour laid off the island into squares, he pro¬ 
vided at the same time for main lines of road throughout the 
island, and these lines have since been completed to the extent 
of twelve miles of excellent roads. 

The surface soil in Shapinshay is naturally of a mooiy cha¬ 
racter, covered with short heath, but underneath there is, for 
the most part, deep red clay subsoil, with which the upper soil 
mixes well. Much of the upper soil, however, had been skinned 
in former times for the purpose of mixing with dung to manure 
the " infield” land, as already described. The prevailing rock 
in the western part of the island is clay-slate, which, for the most 
part, lies at a considerable depth from the surface. A coarse 
sandstone prevails in the eastern pait of the island. There is 
not much peaty soil, that is, deep enough to convert into peat 
for fuel, and tliis kind of land is now nearly run out. Nearly 
all the land has recpiired draining, which appears to have been 
efliciently done with stones or pipe-tiles. In general the drains 
are 18 feet apart; minor drains, 33 to 36 inches deep. Where 
tiles are used, two-inch pipes are prefen^ed. Main drains are 6 
inches deeper than the minor drains, and the conduit has been 
generally built of stones, or coupled.” The draining has cost 
about L.7,10s. an acre; and this statement may he regarded as 
descriptive of draining generally in Orkney. 

The old rotation in Shapinshay was the unvarying course of 
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oats and bear, with some potatoes, as mentioned in a former 
part of this report. The rotation now followed is the five- 
shift,—that is, the four-shift extended by an additional year in 
pasture. 

Colonel Balfour’s home-farm at Balfour Castle has been of 
material service in furthering the agricultural improvement not 
only of Shapinshay, but also of his estates in the other islands. 
The home-farm consists of 700 acres, most part of which is new 
or reclaimed land. The farm buildings are substantial and 
extensive, and the fields are fenced with dry-stone dykes. Colonel 
Balfour began twenty years ago with a sto^ of good cows, which 
had several crosses of shorthorn blood, and ever since he has 
kept up a succession of pure bred bulls, obtained from some of 
the best breeders in the kingdom. These bulls, when changed at 
Balfour, are sent out among the tenants in other islands; and 
besides this mode of introducing improved blood, he is also 
enabled, from possessing a number of well-bred cows, to supply 
his tenants and others with a valuable description of bull calves, 
for which prices that may be considered merely nominal are 
charged. 

In addition to his herd of shorthorns, Colonel Balfour has also 
a small but veiy choice herd of West BSghland cattle, which he 
keeps on an out-farm in the island. The fonndatiou of this herd 
was procured from His Grace the Duke of Eichmond; and 
amongst those I saw, it would have been easy to pick out some 
which would have been well placed even at a show of the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society. In fact, bullocks bred by Colonel 
Balfour, and sold subsequently to Aberdeenshire feeders, have 
been winners at the London Christmas Shows. The calves bred 
at Balfour, both short-horns and Highlands, are suckled on the 
cows. 

A constant succession of Leicester rams, from Sir George 
Dunbar and other leading breeders, has been kept up for the last 
twenty-four years by Colonel Balfour. He started originally 
with a cross of Leicester and Cheviot; but a large proportion of 
the flock has now so strong ah infusion of Leicester blood, that 
practically it may be considered pure bred. Southdown rams 
have been put to ewes of the old Orkney breed, chiefly for the 
purpose of producing mutton for private use. The cross answers 
admirably for that end, being even better than the pure South- 
downs, which are apt to become too fat on the grassy "holms,” 
where the sheep bred in this way are chiefly fed. But Colonel 
Balfour’s efforts to improve the live stock of the country have 
not rested with cattle and sheep. Clydesdale stallious, York¬ 
shire swine, and Dorking fowl, have also been introduced by him 
into Shapinshay with very good effect The results may be seen 
in the improvement which has been made in the different classes 
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of ll've stock bred by his tenants. Their cattle, which they sell 
when stirks of fifteen months old, range from LIO to L.15 each 
in price; and their sheep have also been improved in a corre¬ 
sponding manner. The horses bred in the island are of a useful, 
punchy, active description. 

Colonel Balfour keeps up a stud of fancy Shetland ponies, 
which was first established by his grandfather over eighty years 
ago. These ponies are very handsome, gentle, and easily trained. 
They are mostly of fancy colours, and veiy high prices can be 
obtained for any that their owner may feel inclined to part with. 
I believe that Her Majesty has had a pair of them. The stud 
stallion now in use at Balfour is a perfect beauty. 

Balfour Castle has been erected on the site of the old mansion- 
house of Clififdale, on the south-west part of the island, overlook¬ 
ing Elwick Bay, where a most commodious pier has been erected, 
and commanding a truly magnificent view. This noble build¬ 
ing was erected by Colonel Balfour since he commenced his other 
improvements in the island, and is an imposing structure, in the 
old Scotch baronial style. The grounds are laid out in terraces, 
having “pannels” sunk in them, which afibrd shelter to the 
bedding plants; while conservatories, vineries, and peach-houses 
make one foiget that all this exists in Orkney. Part of the 
grounds have been planted, and these plantations have already 
become a feature of the place; for although the trees on the 
outside of the plantations have felt the cutting force of the winds, 
those on the inside, and therefore sheltered, are healthy, and are 
growing rapidly. Laige roomy schools have been built on the 
island, and these Mrs Balfour takes under her special care. That 
lady devotes her whole time to the people around her, and her 
endeavours to improve their condition and domestic habits 
have been eminently successful. Balfour village, which adjoins 
the Castle, and is pleasantly situated on the shore of Elwick Bay, 
is lighted with gas. 

The rotation of crops followed in Shapinshay is now, as already 
stated, the ordinary five-shift course. Oats are sown from tlie 
1st of April to the 1st of May, earlier sowing not being con¬ 
sidered advisable. The varieties chiefly cultivate are the Sandy 
and early Angus, but potato-oats also succeed well Wheu the 
soil is of inferior quality, the black Murkle oat, a Caithness 
variety, is grown. Oats grown in Shapinshay weigh from 38 Ihs. 
to 44 lbs. per bushel; and the produce on well-cultivated land 
is from 40 to 50 bushels per acre; the average produce of all 
kinds, and grown on all soils, being 24 to 30 bushels. The 
quantity of seed sown is from 4 to 5 bushels per acre, according 
to the nature of the land. 

Of bear or bigg, the variety best liked is the '' Buchan bear,” 
which weighs from 50 lbs. to 55 lbs, per bushel From 3 to 4 
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biisliels of seed are sown per imperial acre. The Victoria bear 
has been found liable to be easily shaken, and is therefore not 
much grown. The Orkney bear, under improved cultivation, 
weighs 48 lbs. to 52 lbs. per bushd, which is fully 8 lbs. a bushel 
over the weight it aitained under the old system of farming. 
Barley is not grown in Shapinshay, and very little indeed in any 
part of Orkney. 

Wheat has been grown at Balfour home-farm and by Mr 
Calder at Elwickbank, which produced upwards of 40 bushels 
to the acre, weighing 63 lbs. per busheL The variety grown was 
the Penton wheat, and it was cultivated with success for two 
years, but in the third year the crop was altogether cut off early 
in spring, and no attempt to grow wheat has since been made. 
It may be mentioned, however, that Mr Calder gave some of the 
Shapinshay wheat to one of Colonel Balfour^s tenants in the 
island of Stronsay, who sowed it in spring, and the result was a 
good crop; but while heavy crops of oats and bear are grown, 
and can be depended upon, it is not likely that the cultivation 
of wheat wiU ever become in Orkney anything more important 
than an experiment 

Potatoes usually succeed well in Orkney, and form about one- 
fourth of the area iinder green crops. Disease has been com¬ 
paratively little known hitherto; but although some parts of the 
islands have always been free from it, yet I regret to say that 
this year (1872) it has latterly become unusually prevalent. 

In Shapinshay, as well as in most parts of Orkney, farm manure 
is not applied to the potato crop, as the people have a dread that 
manure of that kind would be injurious to the health of the 
plants. The crop, however, usually turns out as productive as 
the average of crops of the kind in Scotland. 

Orkney is a first-rate turnip-growing country, and in Shapin¬ 
shay the varieties grown are the Swede, Aberdeen, and Grey- 
stone. Artificial manures of a phosphatic nature are largely 
used in growing tnmips, along with a mixture of farmyard dung, 
sea-weed, and shell-sand. At one time Sunderland lime was 
used, at the rate of 12 bolls (72 bushels) per imperial acre, but 
latterly shell-sand has been substituted for it in a great measure. 
The shell-sand is either put out on the surface, or thrown into 
the court-yards, from which it comes out mixed with the dung. 

Sown grasses grow luxurianriy even on new land; and cer- 
tamly one of the heaviest crops I saw in 1872 was being cut, 
during my visit to Shapinshay in June, on Mr Calder's farm. 
I had previously seen the clover crops in Mid-Lothian, between 
Eatho and Edinburgh, and Mr Calder’s crop was fully equal to 
the best fields in that rich district. 

Some of the points referred to in the above remarks are appli¬ 
cable to other parts of Orkney, and will save repetition. It must 
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not "be supposed that, although matters are now in a satisfactoiy 
state in Shapinshay, it was easy to induce the people to abandon 
their old system of farming. In fact, they were rather in¬ 
clined to look upon Colonel Balfour and his factor as their greatest 
enemies, when they insisted upon a rotation of crops different 
from the old unvarying routine of oats and here, and when they 
uiged the people to grow turnips and sown grasses. This feel¬ 
ing, however, has long passed away, and they now firmly believe 
that it would be an act of great t^anny were they to be com¬ 
pelled to return to their old course of cropping. Some years 
ago the tenants on Colonel Balfour’s estates presented him 
and Mrs Balfour, and also Mr Calder, with handsome services of* 
plate, as marks of their esteem and giatitude; but those tokens 
of respect only faintly express the sincere affection with which 
ColonelBalfour s tenants of all classes regard him and his estimable 
lady. He had a difficult task to pursue, but he executed it with 
great tact, strong good sense, and generous kindness, and now he 
has his reward, not only in the improved condition of his own 
estates and his own people, but also in having set an example 
which has been largely followed by other proprietors and tenant- 
farmers in Orkney. 

Pursuing our course through the North Isles, the next place 
we visit is the island of Stronsay, the nearest point of which is 
about five miles from Shapinshay. Stronsay is about seven 
miles in length, and about four miles in breadth at the broadest 
part, but its outline is so irregular that it looks almost like three 
islands. It contains about 9000 acres, and its general appearance 
is flat. The soil is mostly a strong clay, with that rich red clay 
subsoil which has been already mentioned. In one part of the 
island a sandy soil prevails. The principal proprietors are Colonel 
Balfour, Mr Heddle, and the representatives of the late George 
Traill, Esq,, M.P. The island is traversed by good roads, the 
benefit of which is highly appreciated, as, previous to their con¬ 
struction, it was frequently a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
pass during winter from one part of the island to another- 

Landing at the north end of the island, we come first to the 
farm of Huip, the property of Colonel Balfour, and tenanted by 
Mr P. A. Calder. This farm consists of 700 acres, inclusive of two 
small islands or holms, which are kej)t in grass. The rest is all 
under the plough, and fully one-half of the farm has been 
reclaimed by the present tenant, who has been in occupation of it 
for the last fifteen years. The soil is mostly a light loam, and 
the rotation followed the ordinary five years' course. A number 
of the fields have been fenced with stone walls, built by the tenant; 
but more fencing is still required. Good crops of turnips, clover, 
and oats, are produced, and the soil being naturally of a grassy 
nature, the second year's pasture is very close in the bottom. 
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Xiarge quantities of sea-'W'eed are driven ashore at Huip, as well bs 
other parts of Stronsay, and is made use of partly by mixing it 
with dung, and partly as atop-dressing for grass. A field of old 
grass at Hnip had been top-dressed in this way in 1871, but 
without much effect at the time, owing, it was supposed, to the 
dryness of the season; but in 1872 the results were manifest in 
a closer and heavier growth of grass, of a deeper colour, where 
the sea-weed had been put on. It has been found that sea-weed 
answers well as a manuring for the first crop of oats grown on 
new land, and many prefer it to guano, or other artificial manure, 
for that purpose. 

The breeding stock of cattle at Huip consists of twenty cow«», 
descended chiefly from the herd at Balfour Castle. Some of the 
heifers show a deal of breeding, having rich colours, and are 
altogether very stylish animals, whilst their clean noses would 
satisfy even the most fastidious judge with respect to that dis¬ 
tinctive point in a shorthorn. 

Mr Cadder keeps his young cattle until they are two years old, 
when he sells them off fat- He has also some crosses of the 
shorthorn bull with Shetland cows, a cross which succeeds well 
if it is not pu'^hed further than the first cross. A flock of seven 
score of half-bred ewes is kept at Huip, and their produce is sold 
as lambs. The farm steading is old-fashioned, and very irregu¬ 
larly arranged; and although it consists of a number of houses 
of one kind or other, seems insufficient for the additional 
accommodation required since the farm was improved, and the 
productive area consequently increased. 

The interior of Stronsay consisted formerly of a tract of the 
flayed moorland common in otiier parts of Orkney, but now it 
is all improved, or nearly so. There are several small lots, 
of ftom ten to thirty acres, which consist chiefly, and in 
many cases wholly, of improved land. These small farms are 
found very useful, as the families which occupy them afford a 
supply of labour for the larger farms. The holders of these lots 
are chiefly employed in kelp making duiing the season. There 
is also an intermediate class of farms in the island, ranging from 
L30 to L oO of rent, or from 70 to 120 acres in extent, which are 
very well managed. A considerable number of new cottages 
have been recently built on the island, particularly on Colonel 
Balfonr’’s property. These cottages are well built, and have the 
walls pointed outside, which Colonel Balfour insists upon being 
done in such cases, and are also slated, which gives them a sub¬ 
stantial and comfortable appearance. Generally speaking, one 
of the most gratifying illustrations of the improvements which 
have been made in Orkney of late years is the different class 
of cottages which is now being erected in various parts of the 
country; and if matters go on as they have been doing, in a few 
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years the old style of cottages will hecome nearly extinct. I 
shall probably have occasion to make some further reference to 
this subject in a later portion of this report. 

Situated near the south-east end of the island is the fine farm 
of Holland, now the property of Colonel Balfour, and of which Ur 
William Stevenson is tenant. The name ‘‘Holland,” I may 
remark, is very common in Orkney; it is of Norse origin, and 
means “an abode on highland.” Mr Stevenson’s farm consists 
of 500 acres, the rent being L.450. It was much improved by 
the former proprietor, from whom Colonel Balfour purchased it 
recently. The soil is mostly a strong clay, except in the eastern 
part of the farm, where it is a light loam mixed with shell 
sand. Holland has been, and is at present, very highly iarmed, 
the management being quite equal to that pursued in any part 
of Scotland, and heavy crops are produced upon it. The steading 
is large and well finished, and includes a fixed steam-engine 
for thrashing, &c. The stock consists chiefly of shorthorn 
crosses. Mr Stevenson finishes his cattle for the butcher before 
sending them to the market. 

Adjoining Holland is the farm of Houseby, the property of 
the representatives of the late Geoi^e Traill, Esq., M.P. This 
farm consists of 1200 acres, which, however, includes the island 
of Auskerry, containing 176 acres, all of which is sheep pasture. 
About 700 acres of the farm of Houseby are arable, and all the 
arable land has been fenced either with stone walls or with 
flags set on edge, a kind of fence which first originated in 
Caithness. 

The improvement of Houseby, which a late eminent judge of 
land pronounced one of the finest farms in Scotland, began in 
1846, when it was taken on a lease of twenty-five years by the 
late Mr Donald Home, Mr Alexander 1). M‘Leay, and Mr 
Learmonth. The last-named gentleman was the resident partner, 
and superintended all the improvements, and at the termination 
of the first lease he became sole tenant. 

When the first lease commenced the arable land lay in patches 
here and there, but it is now laid out in fields of from 24 to 64 
acres in extent, all under the plough, and enclosed as described. 

Owing to the want of roads and of other accommodation for 
the conveyance of materials, the improvement of the farm was 
conducted for some time under very difficult circumstances, 
which tended both to hinder operations and to increase the cost 
of improvement. 

The rent of the farm, when it was taken in 1845, was L350 
per annum but to this must be added the interest of money 
expended in improvements, which rose during the currency of 
the lease to L.260 per annum. The annual rent under the new 
* The provions rent was L.200 per annum, paid in kind. 
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lease is L800. Mr Traill allowed 1.500 for drains, all other 
improYements being done by the tenants, valuation for the 
houses being allowed at the end of the lease. Since entering 
upon his new lease, Mr Leannonth has got L.700 from the ^nd 
Improvement Company, wliich he is laying out in additional 
draining. A new dwelling-house for the tenant, which was much 
needed, has been recently built. 

The soil is mostly a strong clay, and grows all crops which 
the climate will admit of, in perfection. Oats grown at Houseby 
weigh 44 lbs. and 45 lbs. a bushel, and bear up to 53 lbs. A 
person unacquainted with Orkney would suppose that beans 
ought to grow well at Houseby; but although fidd beans do grow 
well in Orkney, that is, so far as the production of haulm is 
concerned, yet they seldom pod well; but as the garden varieties 
are not deficient in that respect, especially when they are regu¬ 
larly "topped” during their growth, the deficiency in the case of 
field beans may arise, in the first instance, from an over-luxuriant 
growth of stem, and next from want of sufiicient shelter. 

Houseby is, however, an excellent turnip farm, and of that 
crop from 130 to 150 acres are cultivated each year. It may 
be noted here that "turnip fly” is never known in Orkney. 
Cold northerly winds in the early stage of the growth of the 
turnip plants is what Orkney farmers dread most. 

When the farm was in a rough state, it was stocked chiefly 
with Cheviot sheep and the ordinary Orkney cattle of the day. 
Subsequently, Leicester rams were put to the Cheviot ewes, and 
half-bred tups got at Kelso are put to the half-bred ewes pro¬ 
duced by that cross. The size of the sheep has been kept up, 
but Mr Leaimonth appears inclined to attribute that circumstance 
more to the nature of the farm than the particular system of 
breeding. The Orkney breed of cattle was set aside in favour 
of the West Highland breed, of which a number of heifers were 
procured and put to shorthorn bulls. The produce was again 
crossed with the shorthorn, and so on until recently, when Mr 
Leannonth has again returned to the pure West Highland, which, 
however, he is crossing with the shorthorn. Going back occa¬ 
sionally to the West Highland breed invigorates the constitu¬ 
tion of the produce. The cattle are sent off fat in the months of 
July and August, when two years old, and realise over L.28 
each. ^ The sheep are sold partly when lambs and partly when 
shearlings, after being wintered on turnips. The working stock 
of horses on the farm consists of nine pair. Altogether, Houseby 
is an admirable illustration of successful improvement, and also 
of general good management; and there is little doubt that, if it 
had been more favourably situated, it would have been well 
known, long ere this time, as a crack Scotch farm. 

Bousholm, which forms a separate leg or section of Stronsay, 
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consists chiefly of sandy soil, and does not call for any special 
mention, beyond noticing the fact, that turnips grown on light 
sandy and peaty soils in some parts of Orkney appear to lose all 
their nutritive value by the end of January, after which date cattle 
fed upon them do not improve. Hence, people so situated as to 
possess much of that sandy land are always desirous to get 
what they call mouldy ground,” that is, land of a stronger 
description. Whether rape would answer in some measure as a 
substitute for turnips in such cases remains to be seen, as it is a 
crop which is not much grown in Orkney. In some instances, 
rape has been grown to afibrd a supply of early keep for ewes 
and lambs; but it occurs to me that it would be a good crop to 
grow on new land as the first crop, inasmuch as it would grow 
on the rough surface, with the help of some artificial manure, 
while the treading of the sheep in eating down the crop would 
be of advantage to the land and help to rot the tough sods. 

Eetuming by the north-east side of the island, we notice the 
nice-lying farm of Huntown, which belongs to Colonel Balfour, and 
is tenanted by Mr Hume. This farm consists of 300 acres, 200 
of which have been reclaimed by the tenant, who has also drained 
any part of the land which required draining, the main ditches 
being made at the landlord's expense, who has laid out over 
L.800 in this way in Stronsay. Mr Hume has made some con¬ 
siderable additions to his steading, and he has also enclosed a 
considerable part of the farm with stone fences. The neatly 
ke})t garden in front of the farm house, and the walls covered 
with ivy and other climbing plants, form an attractive feature at 
Huntown. 

Whitehall is another very fine farm. It consists of about 400 
acres of a sharp, brown, loamy soil. The Whitehall fishing 
station and village is situated on this farm, and also the quay, at 
which the steamboat caDs twice in the course of each voyage, to 
and from Kirkwall, through the JSTorth Isles. At one period a 
very large number of boats were employed at Whitehall in the 
liemng fishery during the season, but of late years this branch 
of industry has fallen oft*. Whitehall, however, possesses many 
advantages as a fishing station, amongst which is a safe and well- 
sheltered roadstead, and it may yet become a more important 
place in that respect. 

From this point we pass over to the island of Sanday, which 
lies about four miles north from Stronsay. This island is fully 
twelve miles in length, taking the distances from one extreme 
point to the other, but it is so indented by the sea that it is 
almost cut into three portions, varying from little more than a 
mile to nearly five miles in breadth, and looking, as represented 
on the map, like one of those huge pre-Adamite animals which 
are figured in geological works. The northern divisions of the 
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island are flat; but towards the south the land rises into a ridge, 
the summit of which is from 200 to 800 feet above the sea. A 
large portion of the island consists of a sandy soil, some of which 
is blowing sand. The land contains large quantities of the 
remains of shells, in a very minute state of division, and some 
specimens of the sand which have been analysed were found to 
contain as much as 95 per cent, of carbonate of lime. The great 
extent of sandy soil in the island is very favourable to the 
breeding of wild rabbits, of which there are large numbers, • 
although they may not now be quite so numerous as they were 
at one time. In some parts of the island the soil consists of a 
fine clay loam, and in one locality there is a tract of bare-looking, 
thin, moory land; but the general appearance of the island is 
green and fertile. There is no peat in Sanday. 

At the south point of the island is the farm of Stove, situated 
at the head of a bay of the same name. This farm was formerly 
the property of the Laing family, but is now pai*t of the Sanday 
estates, belonging to Colonel Balfour. It was on this farm chiefly 
that llr Malcolm Laing, in 1808, kept a flock of merinos, of 
which mention has been made in a former part of this report. 
The farm, which is now held by Messrs Irving and Hourston, as 
joint-tenants, consists of lOoO acres, 640 of which are arable, 
the remainder being good sheep pasture. The rent is L.400, 
rising to L.450, and finally to L.500, in the course of the lease; 
the tenants, however, having the option to renounce the lease, if 
so inclined, at three “breaks.” A considerable proportion of the 
farm consists of a good clay loam, resting on red clay sub¬ 
soil. It lies well for aspect and shelter, and the arable land is 
well farmed on the five-shift course. On visiting Stove, I found 
90 head of cattle of different ages, all grazing together in a large 
field of very superior second yea^s grass, and 30 two-year-olds 
had been sold a short time previous. These cattle were all short¬ 
horn crosses. The flock consists of about 700 Cheviot or half- 
bred sheep. A large and commodious steading was built at Stove 
some years ago, which includes, among other improvements, a 
fixed steam-engine, and one of Clayton and Shuttleworth’s best 
thrashing-machines. The farm was much improved by Mr 
Kinn ear, from whom Colonel Balfour purchased it, and the 
present proprietor has since expended over Ii.1700 in further 
improvements. 

^ Immediately adjoining the farm of Stove, but on the north 
side of the limb of the island in which it is situated, is the 
townland of Braeswick, which deserves notice from the system 
which has been carried out upon it by Colonel Balfour. Part of 
this townland was formerly a “ mortification ” or bequest 
invested in the minister and kirk-session of the parish of Cross, 
for behoof of such persons as might have served for a period of 
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thirty years on the farm of Stove, failing whom the rents were 
to be administered for behoof of the poor of the parish, with a 
preference in favour of any who might have been farm-servants 
at Stove. As the ‘'mortified” or bequeathed lauds, which were 
valued twenty-five years ago at about L.21 per annum, lay 
intermixed with other portions of Colonel Balfour’s property, he 
arranged with the trustees for an exchange, giving an equivalent 
in land adjoining the church and glebe of the pai'ish. When the 
exchange was effected, the entire townland was squared off into 
lots containing from 16 to 20 acres each, abolishing the system 
of runrig which previously prevailed. A new road was made 
right through the townland, and the lots were laid off so that 
there should be a pai’t of each lot on both sides of the road. It 
was laid down as a rule, that the houses should be built on the 
north side of the road, so as to face the sun, and that they should 
be of a uniform description, and situated at a specified distance 
back from the road, so as to have a plot of garden ground in 
front of each cottage. The cottages, with their accompanying 
offices, are neat and substantial, and have been built by each 
tenant on his own lot. The windows of several of these cottages 
were filled with geraniums, fuschias, and other flowering plants, 
forming a marked contrast to the din^ dwellings which formerly 
existed in the same place, and of which some specimens are still 
to be seen in the neighbourhood. These little farms are now all 
improved, and cultivated under the five years’ rotation. It was 
the intention of the proprietor that the Braeswick cottars should 
employ themselves in kelp-making, but of late years they are 
becoming somewhat careless about the kelp manutacture, as they 
find that the price of a cross-bred year-old bullock much more 
than pays their rent, and their small farms being productive, they 
;are left very comfortable, without the drudgery of gathering sea¬ 
weed and burning it. Their families can always find constant 
employment on the large farms in the neighbourhood. Part of 
the townland was formerly a swamp, famous for snipe shooting. 
Some of the sandy soils in the neighbourhood possess the 
peculiar feature that cattle cannot live on them more than two 
years, and must either be sold or changed to other land before 
that time has elapsed. 

Proceeding northwards through the island the next farm of 
importance is Warsetter, belonging to Colonel Balfour, and occu¬ 
pied by Mr John M'Kay, who has succeeded his father and 
grandfather as tenant on the Balfour estates. The extent of this 
farm is about 450 acres, and it consists mostly of a sandy soil 
with a proportion of dayey loam. The farm produces good 
crops of black Murkle oats, bear, potatoes, and turnips. The 
black Murkle is the variety of oat which is chiefly cultivated in 
the island, and it may be here stated that the general produce 
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througlioiit Saiiday on 'well-farmed land is as follows:—^Oats, 4 
quarters per acre, weighing 40 to 42 lbs. per bushel; bear, 5 
quarters per acre, weighing from 48 to 62 lbs. per bushel, and 
even higher. Mr M'Kay prefers sheep as the principal stock on 
his farm, and he is, therefore, laying some of the lightest parts of 
the land down as permanent pasture. His flock consists of Cheviot 
ewes, which are put to Leicester tups, and the lambs are sold 
when weaned. He also keeps a number of cows with their pro¬ 
duce until the latter are two years old. The cattle are short¬ 
horn crosses, but last year, finding that his cattle were getting 
too fine, he introduced a BHghland bull, with the intention of 
putting the heifers of this cross to a shorthorn bulL A con¬ 
siderable part of the farm has been fenced with excellent stone 
dykes at the expense of the tenant, and he has also built a very 
comfortable dwelling-house and good farm offices, for which he 
will, of course, be allowed “ amdiorations ” at the termination of 
his lease. 

Still holding northwards, along the excellent road which has 
been made in the island, we pass the farm of Backaskaill, the 
property of the Earl of Zetland, and occupied by Mr John Paul. 
A &st-rate farm steading has been erected on this farm by the 
proprietor. Backaskaill consists of about 400 acres, a consider¬ 
able portion of which is a sandy soil, and a piece of grass land 
or “links” along the shore is a complete rabbit warren. The 
upper part of the farm forms a portion of the hilly ridge of 
wMch mention has been made, and there the land is more of a 
moory natur^ having the underlying slate rock coming near the 
surface. It is, however, a rotten rock, which yields rapidly to 
the influence of the weather on being exposed to the air. Mr 
Paul has improved a laige extent of the hiHy part of the land, 
and when his improvements are completed, Backaskaill will 
make an excellent sheep farm. 

On the north side of the Bay of Baclmskaill is the nice-lying 
farm of How, belonging to the estate of Westove, the property 
of Captain Harwood. It may be remarked that “how” in 
Orcadian nomenclature signifies the very opposite of the Scotch 
word or hollow. The Orcadian “how” is of Norse 

derivation, and signifies “ an habitation on an elevated ground, 
or on a hill with a gentle declivity,” which exactly describes the 
position of the farm of How in Sunday. This farm is also about 
400 acres in extent, and consists for the most part of land of 
superior quality, which if well cultivated woidd render it one of 
the best fanns in Orkney. On the opposite side of the bay to 
the north of How is a curious promontory, forming the faim o^f 
Elsness, which is part of the Orkney estates of the late Mr 
George Trafll, M.P. The bay formed by the promontory of How 
or Beanness on the south, and of Elsness on the north, is called 
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Kettletoft Bay, and is the principal port of the island. A har¬ 
bour was built a few years ago on the south side of the hay, at 
considerable expense, but it is not suitable for the laige trade 
which is carried on. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the pro¬ 
prietors of land in Sanday will take advantage of the recently 
passed Orkney Piers and Harbours Act, and so get the harbour 
extended and improved. 

A short distance from the harbour at Kettletoft is Geramont, 
formerly the property of Mr Urquhart, who built a large man¬ 
sion-house with corresponding offices upon it, and enclosed 100 
acres as a park, which he afterwards improved. Geramont is 
now part of the property belonging to the representatives of the 
late George TraOl, Esq., and ^ong with the adjoiniug farm of 
Hammerbrake is now in their immediate possession. The land, 
although apparently but of middlmg qudity, bears good crops, 
being very well farmed. Both places are fenced with stone 
dykes. 

At this point we reach that part of Sanday where the Bay of 
Otterswick divides the northern part of the island into two Kmbs. 
In the western of those divisions, at the junction of the parishes 
of Cross and Bumess, is the fine farm of West Brough, belong¬ 
ing to Colonel Balfour, and tenanted by Messrs Jerome and 
Walter Dennison, who are now running their second lease of 
nineteen years. This farm consists of 360 acres, a part of which 
is outrun for sheep. It is nearly all fenced with stone dykes, and 
the tenants have built a dwelling-house on the farmiequ^ to any¬ 
thing of the kind in Scotland. There is also a good steading, which 
is nearly all new- The arable land of the farm has all been im¬ 
proved, and the management generally is of the highest descrip¬ 
tion. The crops were excellent, and the grass, including second 
year’s pasture, was most luxuriant. The Messrs Dennison keep 
a large herd of shorthorn crosses, some of which show a great 
deal of breeding. Some wonderfully thick cows are descended 
from polled stock, and it was interesting to observe, in the case 
of these cows, the tendency evinced to breed back to the original 
stock; as notwithstanding several crosses had intervened since 
the polled blood was first allied with the shorthorn, yet in 
several instances the cattle had the tine head, with its character¬ 
istic tuft, of the polled breeds. Messrs Dennison do not breed 
sheep, but purchase about 400 cross lambs each year, which they 
winter on turnips, and sell out after taking the fleece. Their 
young cattle are sold fat when two years old. 

Three or four stacks of last year’s (1871) crop standing in the 
stackyai’d at West Brough leads me to say a few words relative 
to the harvesting of crops in Orkney. For the most, the crop 
when cut is put up in small stacks, locally termed “skrews.” 
These contain from 24 to 48 sheaves, according to size. The 
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sheaves are gathered in a cirde round the site of the intended 
“ strew.” A man then commences as if beginning a common 
round stack, the sheaves being handed to him by a woman. If 
the sheaves are large and long, he has to mate the “ strew ” larger 
than when the sheaves are small and short. The sheaves are put 
together so as to form a conical rick from 7 to 8 feet in height, 
the "‘strew” being closed on the top by means of two sheaves 
spread out above and below, so as to run off the rain. The 
strew is very useful in wet harvests. The name “strew"' con¬ 
tinues to be applied to the ricts or stacks even after the crop 
has been carried and built up in the stackyard. In the case of 
the large or stackyard strews, the shank, or lower part, swells 
out very gradually from the foundation until a height of 6 or 8 
feet is reached, when the courses are taken in without any per¬ 
ceptible “easing” or defined eave. This in-taking is pursued 
until the strew is brought to a rounded apex; the shape when 
finished being exactly like that of an egg, with a Hide bit off the 
thick end. Little thatch is required, but the head is firmly secured 
by straw ropes, or “simmoiis” as these are locally designated 
—the ropes being placed close together, running over the crown, 
and fastened beneath the point where the head begins to be taken 
in. These skrews stand gales of wind much better than the form 
of corn-stacks common in other parts of Scotland. 

The stackyard at "West Brough consists of a huge mound of 
artificial origin. A mound of the same kind exists at How, 
and also at other parts of the island. On cutting into one 
of these mounds it is found to consist of a mass of black soil, 
intermixed with layers of ashes; and the explanation given 
of their formation is, that they consist of the accumulated farm¬ 
yard manure and house refuse of many generations of inhabi¬ 
tants. This may appear strange, but it is nevertlieless a fact. 
Farmyard dung was considered so inferior to sea-weed as manure, 
that no one used it, and it was either allowed to accumulate 
in heaps, or carried to some convenient place, where it could 
be put into the sea. Hor were such practices events of a remote 
date, for it is within the recollection of Hving men, that the 
tenants in some parts of Sanday were bound to clear out the 
laird’s dung-courts once a year, and carry the stuff to the sea- 
beach, where it was washed away by ihe tide. Mr Jerome 
Dennison stated that he remembered when his father would 
give any one who appHed to him as much farmyard dung as 
they pleased to take away; and one farm in the island was 
considered to possess great advantages from the circumstance 
that the dung could be thrown at once out of the byres 
into the sea. Mr Eobert Scarth corroborates this in his account 
of the parishes of Cross and Bumess, pubHshed in the last 
“Statistical Account of Scotland” (1842), and further states 
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tliat “ he has witnessed the wilful burning of the straw from 
which forty bolls of grain had been thrashed.’' The material 
got in the mounds to which reference has been made forms an 
excellent compost with sea-weed, and answers admirably when 
put upon light sandy soils. 

It has been mentioned that Sanday is destitute of peat. 
Large quantities of coal are therefore imported, but in former 
times the fuel chiefly used was composed of cow-dung made 
into "bannocks,” and dried in the sun. This description of 
fuel emitted in burning a peculiar odour, which was communi¬ 
cated to the clothes of the people, and those who used it were 
therefore easily recognised by the smeU of their garments. 
The employment of cow-dung as fuel is now nearly abandoned, 
unless among some poor people, but it is still followed to some 
extent in the adjoining island of North Konaldshay, which, 
like Sanday, is tolilly destitute of peat. 

Near West Brough is the schoolhouse belonging to the united 
parishes of Cross and Burness. Mr Miller, the schoolmaster, 
is an enthusiastic horticulturist and floriculturist, and has 
succeeded in creating a well-kept and nicely stocked garden out 
of a bare bit of ground lying close to the sea. One part of 
Mr Miller’s garden is a perfect wilderness of fuschias, which 
thrive well in Orkney, and altogether it is something one would 
scarcely expect to see in such a situation. Some may consider 
this a matter of little importance, but it shows in its own way 
the progress which has taken place in Orkney since the time 
when "southern-wood,” "gardener’s garters,” "honesty,” and a 
few other hardy plants, formed the sole floral decorations of 
an Orkney garden. 

The road leading northwards passes through the estate of Wes- 
tove, which has recently been purchased by Captain Harwood. 
At Scar House, the residence of Mr James Scarth, factor on the 
Westove and other estates in the North Isles, there is a modern¬ 
ised steading, with a steam-engine, which drives the machinery 
of a meal-null, as well as the thrashing machine, &c. Sanday 
is destitute of water-power ; and formerly there were a number 
of windmills in the island, which at a distance from the shore 
looked as if they rose out of the sea, owing to the flatness of 
the land in that part of the island in which they were chiefly 
situated. Only one of these windmills is now in existence. A 
good deal of the land in this part of the island is thin and poor, 
but about Scar there is a tract of fine kindly soil. 

The road in the eastern limb of the island runs to the Start 
Point lighthouse, through the farms of Newark, Cleat, and Lop- 
ness, all of which are situated in Lady Parish. Cleat—of 
which the old Norse meaning is "a house in a conspicuous 
point of view”—and Newark are on the property which belonged 
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to the late Mr George Traill, M.P.; Lopness belongs to Lord 
Zetland. The farm of Cleat contains over 400 acres. The soil 
is mostly sandy, but there is also a considerable proportion 
of it fine loamy land. The tenant, Mr James Sinclair, and his 
family, farm the land very fairly. They breed shorthorn crosses, 
but do not fatten any cattle. Newark is also about 400 acres in 
extent, and there is more land of a light sandy nature in it than 
in the farm of Cleat. The tenante, Messrs Thomson, grow good 
crops, especially potatoes, for the production of which the farm 
has long been celebrated, and they have abo a large stock 
of well-bred cattle. Lopness consists of 150 acres of light 
sandy sofl. The tenant, Mr Harvey, has only been a short 
time in possession of the farm, and it is likely to be improved 
very much under his management. Large quantities of sea¬ 
weed are annually cast ashore at this part of Sanday, and it is 
used chiefly as manure for the potato crop. The average rent 
of arable land in Sanday is from 10s. to 12s., and of the best 
class of arable land from 18s. to 20s. per acre. Har\"est begins 
in Sanday, as in most parts of Orkney, about the first week in 
September, and concludes in ordinary seasons about the middle 
of October. In 1872, harvest began in some parts of Orkney 
on the 19th of August, as reported in the local papers of that 
date, and in 1873, on the 11th of the same month. 

The island of North Eonaldshay is the most northern of the 
Orkney group, and lies about three miles frouji Sanday, from 
which it is separated by a dangerous filth. It contains about 
four square li^es, and its general appearance is fiat, with a 
gentle rise in the middle. The whole island is the property of 
I)r Train of Woqdwick. The arable part of the island, or about 
three-fourths of its area, is enclosed by a high dyke, leaving a 
5 trip of waste ground all around, next the sea. To this strip the 
sheep of the idand, which are of the small original breed pre¬ 
viously mentioned, are confined, their food consisting chiefly of 
the sea-weed which is drifted ashore in laige quantities. Tliese 
sheep ai*e kept chiefly for their wool, which is very fine, but 
small in quantity. In 1832 Mr Eobert Scarth, who was factor 
for the proprietor, introduced a uew system of management into 
North Eonaldshay. He abolished aH '' kains ” and services, and 
payment of rents in kind; squared and laid off the runrig lands 
of the tenants; improved their houses; and allowed one-half 
of the new money rent to be laid out by the tenants in well- 
planned drainage and enclosures. He gave twenty-one years’ 
leases; a return of half the rent being made for ascertained im¬ 
provements effected duiing the first seven years, and a rise of 
rent, limited to 3s. in the L., or 16 per cent., being added at the 
commencement of the second, and again at the commencement 
of the third seven years. The rents were fixed at so much per 
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acre, from Is. up to 20s., according to the quality of the land. 
Mr Scarth also introduced carts, improved ploughs. Highland 
bulls, and a better class of horses, into the island. These im¬ 
provements were not effected without having to encounter much 
prejudice, and also having to overcome a great deal of awkward¬ 
ness on the part of the people at the first start; but the system 
proved so successful that Mr Scarth afterwards extended it to 
other estates under his charge in different parts of Orkney. Nor 
has the improvement been confined to the land, for it has 
extended also to the people, infusing an amount of energy into 
them which they did not possess under the old system, and lead¬ 
ing them to materially improve their social position. The 
inhabitants are very primitive in their habits, and strongly 
attached to their native island, notwithstanding its remoteness 
and the little intercourse they have with other places. Of late 
years shorthorn bulls have been introduced intoNorthEonaldshay. 

We now pass on to the island of Westray, which, with its 
satellite, Papa-Westray, is situated in the extreme north-west 
portion of the Orkney group. Like most of the other islands, 
Westray is of irregular shape, the breadth from sea to sea vary¬ 
ing from five miles to about half a mile, while the length between 
tlie extreme points is about ten miles. With the exception of 
Titty Hill, which rises to 541 feet above sea level, and a short 
range of hills connected with it, the island is mostly low lying. 
In different parts of the island, and especially in the northern 
portion, the soil is light and sandy, but in other parts it consists 
of a good loam. 

Pierowall, the capital of Westray, is a fishing station of con¬ 
siderable importance, situated in the north-east part of the island. 
It forms the furthest point in the bi-weekly voyages of the North 
Isles steamer. It is situated on Colonel Balfour’s Trenabie estate, 
and has been much improved of late years, while the land around 
it has been all squared and put in good order. An important 
improvement effected in Westray consists in the excellent roads 
which have been constructed through the island. As there was 
no place at Pierowall for the steamer to go alongside, Colonel 
Balfour has commenced to build a pier on his side of the bay, 
which is well sheltered, and has the advantage of deep water. 

Aikerness is the most northerly farm in the island of any im¬ 
portance. It belongs to Lord Zetland, and is occupied by Mr 
Hewieson. It contains about 300 acres of sandy loam. The 
farm management is systematically conducted, and of late years 
several useful additions have been made to the farm-steading by 
the proprietor. The farm of Trenabie, from which Colonel 
Balfour, the proprietor, derives one of his territorial titles, 
consists of 200 acres, and is let to two widows, Mrs David 
Scott and Mrs John Scott. The soil is a sandy loam. The farm 
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has been squared^ subdivided, and partially enclosed. A new 
steading been erected, and it is worthy of notice that the 
water-power which drives the thrashing machineiy on this farm 
is chiefly supplied by the Atlantic Ocean, the dam being filled 
by water driven over the rocks during heavy galea. The iarm of 
Koltland, which also belongs to Colonel Balfour, consists of 170 
acres of sandy loam, and is held by Mr Eobert Bendall, who 
farms it fairly. The ruins of the ancient castle of Noltland, ot 
which an account is given in Billings^ Baronial and Ecclesi¬ 
astical Antiquities,” stand on this farm, and the scenery about 
it is very beautiful. The farm of ISToup lies to the north-west of 
iSToltland. It consists of 200 acres, and the soil is chiefly a 
clay loam. Noup-Head, a bold promontory facing the west, 
forms part of the farm, and would suit black-faced sheep, but at 
present it only grazes a few native crosses, and a mixed stock of 
cattte and horses taken in for the summer. At all the places 
mentioned there is a great supply of sea-weed, which the people 
apply as manure to their land, and also convert into kelp. On 
the south of Pierowall, and also on the north of that place there 
are a number of small farms, belonging to Colonel Balfour, rang¬ 
ing in extent from 20 to 40 acres,and rented at from L.8 to L.20, 
which are well farmed, and upon which some very handsome 
cottages have been erected. The improvement of this class of 
occupants is a matter which possesses much interest, consider¬ 
ing the miserable condition in which they lived previous to the 
introduction of the new system of estate and farm management. 
The fine farm of Brough belongs to Thomas Traill, Esq, of 
Holland, who is a keen improver of land, and a first-rate farmer. 
The farm consists of about 4*00 acres, and the soil is a black loam 
on a clay subsoil A large mansion-house was built a consider¬ 
able time ago by the father of the present proprietor; and a 
compodious farm-steading has recently been added to meet the 
requirements of modem agriculture. The farm has been well laid 
off, fenced, and opened up by suitable roads. The manngemeiit 
is in accordance with the most advanced Scotch farming of the 
day, and is conducted by the proprietor, who holds Brough and 
the adjoining farm of GallowhiU in his own hands. The last- 
named farm has been recently improved out of what was 
formerly commonly land. The soil is a heavy clay loam, which 
gives good crops under Mr Traill’s high farming. A new stead¬ 
ing has also been put up on this fann. Adjoining Gallowhill 
is an excellent sheep run, which Mr Traill has stocked with 
Cheviot ewes, and these he crosses with Leicester tups- 
Still pursuing a southerly course through the island, we come 

to the farm of Cleat, which is part of the estate of-Stewart, 

Esq., and has been recently let to Mr Gumming. The soil is 
mostly a heavy day loam, which produces large crops of grain. 
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grass, &c. Cleat is about 300 acres in extent, and has been very 
much improved by the proprietor. There is a good steading upon 
it, and it is all sub-divided and enclosed with substantial stone 
fences. Eribo, which lies in the centre of the island, belongs to 
Mr George Brotchie, who has it in his own hands. The soil is 
an excellent clay loam, and is kept in a high state of cultivation. 
A good mansion and farm-steading has been erected by the pro¬ 
prietor, who is also, like many Orcadians, an enthusiastic flori¬ 
culturist, and has a large collection of rare plants. At the farm 
of Clifton, belonging to Mr Traill of Holland, a new steading 
has been put up, and a considerable extent of ditching and drain¬ 
ing done by the proprietor. On the south-west side of the island 
is the fine farm of Twoquoy, which belongs to Dr Omond of 
Tirlot. It is 250 acres in extent, and an excellent steading, vdth 
first-dass machinery, has been recently erected upon it. The 
bear grown on this farm in 1871 weighed 54 lbs. per bushd. 

The late Bev. John Armit, in his statistical account of the 
island (1841), said that it is only the smallest kind of sheep 
that thrives in Westray, and the same observation holds in re¬ 
gard to cows. The larger cows do not take well with the bare 
pastures of Westray. In a few years they degenerate into little 
more than the common breed of the place.’' Mr Armit attri¬ 
buted the tendency to degenerate to the backward state of agri¬ 
culture in the ishmd at the time he wrote, and subsequent ex¬ 
perience has proved that he was correct. Since the commons 
were divided, the farms properly squared off and fenced, admit¬ 
ting of the cultivation of green crops and a proper rotation being 
carried out, the cattle and sheep bred in Westray have become 
quite equal, in most instances, to the same kinds of stock bred 
in other parts of Orkney. The cattle are chiefly shorthorn 
crosses, and come out heavy in the hands of Mr Traill and 
others. The sheep are crosses of the Leicester lam with the 
Cheviot ewe, and every small farmer has got some sheep, which 
are gra.zed along with the cattle. Pigs are also bred and reared 
in considerable numbers. 

Fapa-Westray has been mentioned above as the satellite of 
Westray- It is situated at a distance of between two and three 
miles from Westray, and is of an oval form, about three and a 
h/df miles in length by a mile in breadth. The prefix Papa is 
supposed to be derived from the island having been one of the 
residences of the ancient Irish monks or "fathers,” and there 
exist ftoiilies in Westray to this day of the name of Eddie, 
which is supposed to be a corruption of the word Culdee. A 
well in Shapinshay also, which now supplies Balfour Castle 
with water, is known as “ Culdee’s Well” The prefix Papa is 
attached to other islands in Orkney, such as Papa-Stronsay, &c. 

Papa-Westray belongs to Mr Traill, whose family mansion of 
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Holland is situated in the island. It is one of the most fertile 
of the Orkney groups, and its natural fertility has heen vastly 
increased by the operations of the late, as well as of the present, 
proprietor, who has a large portion of the island in his own 
hands. The soil is chiefly a sandy loam, in which white clover 
and the perennial red clover grow naturally with great luxuri¬ 
ance. It may be noticed, with reference to the perennial red 
clover or natural “ cow-grass,” which grows so luxuriantly in 
many parts of Orkney, that cattle like it veiy well in the early 
part of the season before it gets into flower; but once the flowers 
appear, cattle will not touch it, and will eat any other grass in 
preference to it; but if the clover is cut and allowed to lie for 
some hours, they wiU then eat it. This seems to prove thattnere 
is some difference between the wild cow-grass and the cultivated 
variety. The crops of turnips produced in Papa-Westray have 
long been noted for their excellence. Mr Traill pursues in Papa- 
Westray the same system of high farming which he carries out 
on all the lands in his own management in other parts of his 
estates. A large steading has been put up at Holland House, 
chiefly by the present proprietor. There is a considerable num¬ 
ber of small crofters in the island, whose holdings range from 
five to fifty acres in extent. They have the use of a good outrun 
for their sheep and cattle, and from the kindness with which they ^ 
have been treated, not only by the present proprietor, but also * 
by his father, they are in very comfortable circumstances. Peat 
does not now exist in Papa-Westray, and as the mosses which 
formerly existed in Westray have ^o been exhausted, the in¬ 
habitants of both islands have to resort to the adjoining island 
of Eday for any supplies of peat they may req^uire. 

The island of Eday lies between Westray and Sanday, abont 
two and a half miles from the former and a mile and a half from 
the latter, taking the nearest points. It is long and narrow, 
being nearly eight miles in length, while the breadth varies 
from half a mile to two miles. Eday belongs to Robert James 
Hebden, Esq., who purchased it some years ago from the trustees 
of the late Mr Samuel Laing. A ridge of Mgh land runs from 
north to south of the island, and the land which lies along the 
sea on the east and south parts of the island is fertile, but the 
most part of Eday is a deep peat covered with heath. On the 
north-east of the island, and separated from it by the beautiful 
and safe harbour of Calf Sound, is a large holm, called the Calf 
of Eday, which consists of excellent sheep pasture. Mr Hebden 
has introduced sheep farming on a large scale into Eday, with 
much success. Bis flock is composed of Cheviots, which thrive 
well on the island. ^ He has also improved a large extent of 
land^ around his residence at Garrick, in the north-east part of 
the island, where he has built an extensive and commodious 
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steading, witli water-power for the machinery. The land in the 
possession of the small tenants has been squared and laid off in 
separate farms, and improvement to some extent introduced 
among them. Mr Geoige Davidson, who holds the farm of 
Greentoft, in the south end of the island, is the principal tenant 
on the estate, having 300 acres of arable land, with an extensive 
outrun for sheep. Some years ago both Eday and the Calf were 
largely stocked with grouse, but, in spite of strict preservation, 
the birds have greatly diminished in numbers of late, while rab¬ 
bits have increased enormously on both places, and laige num¬ 
bers are exported during the season to Aberdeen and Edinbuigh. 

The next of the North Isles of importance is Eousay, which 
lies to the west of Eday, and is separated from Pomona, or the 
Mainland, by a narrow strait. The principal proprietor in Eousay 
is Colonel Burroughs, late of the 93d Eegiment. Mr Craigie, 
who is the representative of an ancient Orkney family, also owns 
part of the island. Eousay is the most hilly island in Orknej'*, 
with the exception of Hoy. The hills rise from the sea in a 
succession of terraces, over which the mountain streams, as at 
Westness, pour in a series of cascades. The arable land is con¬ 
fined to a strip which runs round most part of the island, the 
interior consisting of hills suitable for blackfaced sheep, Highland 
cattle, and black game. Eousay is, in fact, the best grouse 
island in Orkney. The total extent of the island is about 
12,000 acres. Part of the hill ground in Colonel Burroughs" 
possession has been stocked with Cheviot sheep, the breed of 
which is kept pure, but Leicester rams are put to the old ewes, 
and a cross of half-bred lambs taken, which are reared on the 
Colonels farm at Westness. The summer stock of sheep 
belonging to Colonel Burroughs is about 1200 in number, which 
is reduced before winter to 700, by the sale of half-bred lambs, old 
ewes, and Cheviot dinmonts. The farm of Westness contains 
about 200 acres of arable land, and is beautifully situated, facing 
the south, with a high range of hills behind. The farm is 
managed for the proprietor by Mr Learmonth, a brother of the 
tenant of Houseby in Stronsay, and the system pursued is the 
five-shift course, the crops raised being very superior. A large 
steading is situated close by the sea, and abundance of water¬ 
power is supplied by the mountain stream above mentioned. 
Besides the stock of ewes and half-bred lambs, the farm carries 
60 capital shorthorn crosses of different ages. The old mansion- 
house of Westness is surrounded by large gardens and shrub¬ 
beries, which impart a very pleasant look to the place, but 
Colonel Burroughs is about to build a new mansion in another 
part of the island, as his own r^idence, from designs by Mr David 
Bryce, who was the architect of Balfour Castle. There is an excel¬ 
lent road all round the island, hut the people chiefiy use the sea as 
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their highway. The holdings occupied by the tenants in Eonsay 
range firom L.2 to L-SO a year of rent. Their mode of cultivation 
is improving, and more money is now got for the eggs and 
bacon exported from Eonsay in the course of a year than was 
obtained for all the produce exported in a similar period twenty 
years ago. The system of sheep breeding introduced by Oolond 
Burroughs is capable of being much extended in the island. 

The island of Egilshay lies to the east of Eonsay, and is about 
three miles in length by a mile and a half in breadth. The 
proprietor is Dr Bailde of Tankemess. It is all let to small 
tenants, whose farming is not so advanced as in other parts of 
the country. Bulls of shorthorn blood have been introduced, 
but the cattle bred on the island are inferior. Egilshay contains 
some ancient ecclesiastical ruins, which carry us back to the 
introduction of Christianity into Orkney,—^namely, a small 
Gothic church, dedicated to St Magnus, the patron saint of 
Orkney, and a round tower, similar to those which are found 
in many parts of Ireland. The small island of Wyre is situated 
on the south side of Eousay. Wyre was one of the places into 
which Mr Eobert Scarth introduced the improvements which he 
first tried in North Eonaldshay, as described in the account 
given above of that island. Gairsay lies between Wyre and 
Shapinshay, and contains about 700 acres. It rises in a conical 
form from the sea, the arable land being situated round the 
shores. Gairsay belongs to Colonel B^our, and the fine 
appearance of the crops afforded evidence of the satisfactory 
system of farming pursued by the tenants. Gausay would make 
a eapital sheep farm, as it would cany half-bred sheep, and 
leave plenty of room to grow turnips, &c., for them. 

With Gairsay we complete the round of that part of Orkney 
known as the North Isles. 

A glance at the map of Orkney will show that the point where 
the town of Kirkwall stands, the Mainland, is rendered very 
narrow in breadth by Kirkwall Bay on the north and Scapa Bay on 
the south, which approach so closely that there is barely two miles 
between them. That portion of Pomona which lies to the west 
of the isthmus is locaUy known as the West Mainland,’* while 
that on the east is the "East Mainland.*’ The former is the 
largest portion of the island, and we shall therefore now tnin 
our attention to it 

West Mainiland .—^Leaving Kirkwall by an excellent road, 
which runs in a south-westerly direction, several well-improved 
fBxmB are passed. About seven miles from Kirkwall, in the 
parish of Orphir, is the estate of Swanbister, the property of 
Archer Eortescne, Esq., a Devonshire gentleman, who purchased 
the estate in 1845, and has ever since that time been one of the 
leading improvers of land in Orkney. Mr Fortescue’s fiist 
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piircliase consisted of a block of 1700 acres, for which, he paid 
L.3600, and to this he soon after added 1300 acres adjoining his 
first purchase, the price of which was Ii.2400. At that time 
there was neither a road nor an enclosure on the property, and 
the whole extent of arable land did not exceed 150 acres, 
scattered here and there in small patches of from half an acre 
to perhaps three acres in extent. On getting possession, Mr 
Portescue took the stock and crop belonging to the former 
proprietor at valuation, and when it is stated that the valuation 
amounted only to L.81,10s., some idea may be formed regarding 
the condition of the place at that time. As a contrast to this, 
it may be mentioned that the value of the stock and crops at 
Swanbister in 1872 was estimated at about L.4000; that is, on 
the lands immediately in Mr Portescue’s possession. Part of 
the property consists of hill ground, rising to a considerable 
elevation above the sea. 

At the time when Mr Fortescue commenced operations at 
Swanbister, no turnips or artificial grasses were grown upon the 
estate; the tenants held their lands on the runrig system, the 
course of cropping being oats, potatoes, and bear, in succession; 
and as was usual at that time in Orkney, after harvest all cattle, 
sheep, horses, swine, and geese, roamed at large over the arable 
lands. One of the first ihin^ Mr Fortescue did was to put a 
stop to this system, and to give every tenant a square of land 
close to his house. Each square was divided into five or six 
equal parts, which enabled the tenants to get into a regular 
system of cropping—a point which Mr Fortescue insisted upon, 
very much against the wishes of the people. Consideiable 
difficulty was also experienced at first in getting them to herd 
their cattle, &c., so as to prevent from trespass; and when the 
cattle so trespassing were poinded, and poind money taken for 
them, they thought it " hai*d lines,” and for some years the name 
by which their laird was best known among them was “ the 
Devil of the Hills.” That feeling has, however, long ceased to 
exist, and now they do not hesitate to say that it was a lucky 
day for them when Mr Fortescue became proprietor of Swan¬ 
bister, for the tenants are now far better off than they were 
under the old system, and each acre they have yields twice as 
much as it foimerly did. 

Mr Fortescue commenced his improvements in 1846, includ¬ 
ing road-making, draining, fencing, and building farm-offices. 
The greater portion of the land so improved was that of which 
mention has previously been made—^namely, land from which 
the surface had been pared and carried away. This land was first 
thoroughly drained 18 to 20 feet apart, and 3 J to 4 feet deep, 
and then ploughed and exposed to the winter’s frost. Next 
spring it got another funw, and was then sown with oats, 3 to 4 
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cwt. of Peruvian guano being applied at tbe same time to each 
acre. After harvest, the land was ploughed deeply with a large 
plough drawn by four horses. The next crop was turnips, 
manured with 20 tons of town dung and 5 bushels of bones to 
each acre. After the turnips were removed, sea-weed was carted 
on to the land, at the rate of 15 loads to the acre, and ploughed 
down. Lime at the rate of 8 to 12 bolls, or 48 to 72 bushels, 
per acre, according to the nature of the soil, was then harrowed 
in, and the land sown down with oats and grass seeds. The 
town dung used was obtained chiefly in Stromness and partly 
in Kirkwall, and fully 3000 tons of it were conveyed in boats 
from Stromness to Swanbister during the flrst ten years. Men 
were also employed with nets to catch dog-fish to be converted 
into manure during summer, and vast quantities of the small 
fish called " siUocks,” which abound in Orkney during the winter, 
w'ere also caught and mixed with earth, the dog-fish being pre¬ 
pared for use in the same manner. Beginning in this way, and 
following up the preliminary steps in an equally liberal man¬ 
ner, it will readily be supposed that Mr Fortescue has brought the 
arable land at Swanbister into a high state of cultivation. The 
arable land is about 450 acres, of which 100 acres are divided into 
smsdl holdings for the cottars who were upon the estate when Mr 
Fortescue purchased it. The remainder, say 350 acres, with 80 
, acres of salt-marsh, reclaimed from the sea, the proprietor has in 
his own hands, and it is divided into fields of from 12 to 26 acres, 
and fenced with stone dykes 4^ feet high. The average produce 
of oats grown on the farm is fully 40 bushels per acre, which 
weighs from 41 to 43| lbs. per bushel. The weight of turnips 
grown per acre is from 20 to 25 tons. Mr Fortescue has erected 
several very substantial and handsome cottages for his labourers, 
which he gives them rent free. A small but thriving plantation 
in a hollow near the mansion-house—^which was erected by Mr 
Fortescue—^makes one regret that he has not extended his 
planting operations a little further. 

Mr Fortescue stated to me that he had experienced a great 
check in carrying on the improvement of land from the nature 
of the existing law regulating the valuing and assessing of 
recently improved waste land. The last twenty acres he reclaimed, 
by trenching, draining, and fencing, at a cost of L.20 an acre, 
were valued while the first crop was growing on it at the rate of 
19s. an acre, and he had to pay the assessment on that amount, 
being nearly 3s. 6d. in the L, before he had sold the first crop. 
Tliis system of valuing newly reclaimed land vastly reduces the 
return for money expended. A certain number of years ought 
to be allowed before a valuation and assessment is made in the 
case of newly reclaimed land, so as to allow the improver to 
have some time to recoup himself for the capital expended; and 
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there is certainly much room for the objection, that under the 
present system the improving proprietor is taxed to make up 
the deficiency caused by the non-improving owners of land. 

It has been stated that a considerable part of Mr Foitescue’s 
property is hiU ground, and upon it he keeps a flock of Cheviot 
sheep. The hill ground has been all surface drained. The flock 
consists of 640 breeding ewes and 150 ewe hoggs. About 300 of 
the oldest ewes are put each year to Leicester rams, the younger 
ewes being nm with Cheviot rams. In September the lambs are 
aU sent to Klngcausie, in Kincardineshire, where they are wintered, 
the half-bred lambs being fed off on turnips, while the Cheviot 
ewe hoggs return to Swanbister in April. The sheep are carried 
to and from Aberdeen in a fast-sailing sloop belonging to Mr 
Fortescue. 

The stock of cattle consists of between 60 and 70 head of 
pure polled Angus, and of crosses of that breed with the shorthorn 
bull. A few pure bred shorthorn cows are also kept for the 
purpose of supplying bull calves to the neighbouring farmers. 
Mr Fortescue sends his two-year-old crosses to Kingcausie in the 
course of the summer to graze, and to be fattened during the next 
winter. These two-year-olds are magnificent cattle, and some of 
them which had not been sent south when I was at Swanbister 
were well worth L.26 to L.28 a head. 

For some years Mr Fortescue kept a first-rate pack of harriers 
at Swanbister, and as it was the only thing of the kind that had 
ever been seen in Orkney, the pack ci*eated great excitement, not 
only among ‘'those Orcadian sportsmen”—^to quote “the Druid’s” 
words—who followed “ Jehu,” as Mr Fortescue was termed, but 
also among the country people, who “ had never seen a leap 
taken before this new era set in.” Mr Fortescue, however, has 
of late given up hunting. 

Although the inland part of the parish of Oiphir is hilly, that 
portion which lies near the shore is a fine tract of country. Much 
of it consists of a warm good soil. Mr Johnston has improved 
his property in Orphir in a veiy satisfactory manner. The road 
here turns north till it joins the direct road from Kirkwall to 
Stromness, at the Bridge of Waith, where the waters of the Loch 
of Steunis empty into the sea. Immediately above the manse of 
Orphir a magnificent view is obtained of the mountains of Hoy 
and the south isles generally. Some large farms, such as Peter- 
town and Clestrain, are passed in travelling from Orphir to the 
Bridge of Waith, near which is the fine townland of Ireland, or 
more correctly perhaps, Ayreland, which formerly belonged to 
Colonel Balfour, but was sold by that gentleman a few years ago, 
in lots varying from 25 to 100 acres in extent. Most of the new 
proprietors live upon and farm their little estates, Thejr have 
all built excellent steadings and dwelling-houses on their lots, 
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and have reclaimed nearly the whole townland. Mr Marcus 
Calder, who purchased 100 acres of the townland, has built an 
excellent meal mill upon it, and instead of the 30 acres of arable 
land which he got when he purchased the lot, he has now the 
whole under cultivation. Colonel Balfour had commenced the im¬ 
provement of the townland before parting with it, and had laid 
it aU off in ten-acre lots, divided by open ditches, which facili¬ 
tated subsequent operations by the new proprietors. Those 
remarkable relics of antiquity, Maeshow and the standing stones 
of Stennis—^the Stonehenge of Scotland—are situated in the 
I»arish of Stennis, in the vicinily of the Bridge of Waith. The 
Loch of Stennis is divided into two parts, one of which is 
about four miles in length, and the other about five- 

The Bridge of Waith is about two and a half miles fiom 
Stromness, and most of the land between it and the town forms 
the Cairston estate, which belongs to James E. PoUexfen, Esq. 
The improvement of this estate was commenced several years 
ago by the late Collector PoUexfen, father of the present pro¬ 
prietor, who was an enthusiastic agriculturist and improver of 
landed property at a time when such was looked upon in Orkney 
as an almost hopeless undertaking. Among other matters to which 
the late Mr PoUexfen speciaUy devoted his attention was the pio- 
ductiou of improved varieties of rye-grass and of green-top yellow 
bullock turnip; and so successful was he, that the seeds of the 
varieties grown by him commanded a large sale, and the varieties 
themselves were described and mentioned with approbation in 
Lawson's ‘‘ Agriculturists Manual,” published in 1836, and in the 
supplement to it which was published in 1842. It may be inei- 
dentaUy mentioned, with reference to Mr PoUexfen's cultivation 
of turnip-seed, that the success which attended his operations 
induced other farmers in Orkney to attempt the cultivation of 
turnip-seed, and at one time a considerable quantity of this seed 
was grown in Orkney. But Mr PoUexfen’s imitators did not 
foUow his example in aU respects. He grew the seedfioin care¬ 
fully selected bulbs, every one of which he personally examined 
before he passed it; while other growers, for the most part, con¬ 
tented themselves with merely allowing their ordinary ciop of 
turnips to run to seed without putting themselves to the tiouble 
either of selecting the bulbs or of transplanting them. The 
result was that the seed grown in this way speedily acquired a 
bad name, and the growers found they had exhausted their land 
without any remuneration for so doing. There is now compara¬ 
tively little turnip-seed grown in Orkney. Here and there a patch 
may be seen in a comer, or even in the centre of a field of oats, hut 
not more apparently than is sufficient for the grower’s own use. 

To return to Mr Pollexfen’s property at Cairston. The im¬ 
provements commenced by his father have been canied out by 
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the present proprietor, who has expended about L.4000 upon it 
in draining, buddings, and other improvements, besides upwards 
of L.2000 on his property in the vicinity of Kirkwall, which 
consists of 460 acres, 100 acres of which are not improvable 
except as sheep pasture. The Cairston property contains 1300 
acres. The steadings erected by 3\1 t Pollexfen are substantial, 
and fitted with thrashing-machinery. Water-power has been 
taken advantage of to erect an excellent meal-mill, a description 
of agricultural accommodation with which Orkney is now 
generally well supplied. Mr Pollexfen’s tenants hold under 
leases for nineteen years. Mr Prancis Taylor, who is the largest 
farmer on the property, holds 250 acres. He is noted for the 
good shorthorn crosses which he rears, and finally sends out fat 
when they are three years old, realising the highest prices current 
in the southern markets. 

Stromness is a quaint-looking town, although it is not of much 
antiquity, as we find that at the beginning of the last century 
" it was an inconsiderable village, consisting only of half a dozen 
houses with slated roofs, and a few scattered huts.” It owes its 
prosperity to the excellent harbour on the west shore of which 
the town is situated. This harbour, or roadstead, is much fre¬ 
quented by shipping, who find in it a safe anchorage. The town 
consists chiefly of nne street, about a mile in length, built along the 
margin of the sea, at the foot of the ridge of granite mentioned 
by Hugh Miller, in the extract given from Ms works in a pre¬ 
vious part of this report- The street is very narrow, in some 
parts not being wider than just sufiBcient to permit the passage 
of a wheeled veMcle. Many of the houses are built below high- 
water mark, and most of these have small piers or jetties attached 
to them. The Orkney mails are carried from Stronmess by a 
small steamer across the Pentland Firth to Scrabster, near 
Thurso. A proposition has been recently made, and steps taken, 
to construct a railway between Stromness and Kirkwall. The 
line, which will be about fourteen miles in length, offers no engi¬ 
neering difficulties whatever; and as the Sutherland and Caith¬ 
ness Kailway will soon be completed to Thurso, the Stromness 
and Kirkwall line will be of much service to Orkney, provided 
good steamers are put on to cross the Pentland Firth. 

The hill at the back of the town of Stromness was, until 
recently, a piece of poor, bare ground, from which every inch of 
available surface had been removed for " midden-feal,” or com¬ 
post earth, leaving the ground studded with granite boulders. 
Of late years it has been trenched at great expense by the feuars 
in the town, among whom it was divided; the stones were used 
up in makipg fences, &c.; and it is now converted into useful 
land- It is chiefly sown down in grass as pasturage for cows 
belonging to the town’s people. 
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From Stromness the road through the West Mainland proceeds 
due north, passing some old cultivated land, and also a tract of 
waste hut improvable land. The parish of Sandwich, which 
bounds that of Stromness on the north, presents a more fertile 
aspect, and a more advanced state of agricultural industry. The 
manse of Sandwich, the residence of the Eev. Dr Charles Olous- 
ton, the eminent meteorologist, has a singularly cosy look for an 
Orkney dwelling, owing to the thriving plantation which is 
growing in front of it Dr Clouston has had his glebe of 43 
acres in high condition for many years, having been one of the 
first to set an example in this way, in a district where example 
was much required. There are about 70 heritors in the parish, 
and the valuation of many of these lairds does not exceed L15 
to L.20 per annum, and some of them are valued as low as L5 
per annum. They are the relics of the old Norse udallers, a 
class of freeholders once very common in Orkney, but now 
existing only in some parts of the West Mainland. Hitherto 
this class has not done much in improving their lands, and their 
houses and habits are those of the lowest rank of peasantry. If 
they make a shilling they put it past, and no inducement is 
sufficient to cause them to part with it. 

The improved appearance of the parish of Sandwick is owing 
chiefly to the operations carried by W. W. G. Watt, Esq., 
of Breckness, who owns fully two-thirds of the parish. Mr 
Watt’s father for many years farmed a large portion of his pro¬ 
perly, and had efiected great improvements on it forty years ago, 
and the work so begun has been carried out on a stiH more exten¬ 
sive scale by the present proprietor. The farms of SkaiU* and 
Keirfiold (pronounced Keir-fa), which Mr Watt keeps in his owju 
possession, are as highly improved and well cultivated as if 
they had been situated in East Lothian, instead of the north side 
of the Pentland Firth. These lanns are contiguous, but are 
worked separately. A considerable pait of Skaill has been long 
under cultivation, whereas but little more than twenty years ago 
Eerfiold was a rabbit warren and commonty, from which state 
it has been reclaimed by the present proprietor. The soil of 
both farms varies from pure sand to a strfct* day loam, and 
their extent altogether is upwards of 700 acres. Each farm is 
provided with ample steading accommodation. The rotation 
followed is the usual four-shift, with the addition of a second 
year s grass. The oats cultivated are the Sandy, eaily Angus, 
and English Beilie, and the weight per bushel ranges from 40 to 
43 lbs. Mr Watt does not grow much bear, but when he grows 
it the weight runs from 48 to 62 J lbs. per bushd. Turnips are 
a very steady crop Vrith him, and the produce is generally about 


* Siam is a wMcli occurs fiequently m Orkney, and implies a situation 
on the sea-ade eScposed mncli to the noise of the w aves. 
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20 tons an acre. Artificial manures of all kinds are used largely 
by him, not alone for turnips, but also in top-dressing the grain 
crops and grass. The live stock on these farms consists chiefly 
of cattle which are mostly home-bred. They are shorthorn 
crosses, and the bulls used are chiefly bred in Aberdeenshire. 
The young cattle are well fed upon turnips and straw during 
winter, and are sold off when about two years’ old, at which age 
they weigh about 6 cwt. Any horses bred upon the farms are 
merely such as are required for farm work, none being bred for 
sale. Mr Watt's tenants have leases of 15 or 19 years, and their 
rents range from 2s. 6d. to 22s. per acre; or, say on the average, 
12s. per acre. These tenants are going on improving, and doing 
welL They are not bound to any rotation, and are allowed to 
fix their own course of cropping; but having done so, they must 
keep it up. Their steadings are generally pretty fair, and im¬ 
proving with each new lease. 

In the parish of Birsay, which lies north of Sandwick, and in 
the north-west corner of the Mainland, agricultural improvement 
is as yet rather behind other parts of Orkney. There are some 
well-improved farms in the parish, such as Board House, occu¬ 
pied by Mr Henry Leask, a man of great skill and intelligence 
—and the soil generally is good, but it has been stated that there 
are still from 10,000 to 12,000 acres in the parish lying waste, 
although highly susceptible of improvement. The principal pro¬ 
prietor in Birsay is the Earl of Zetland, who is a non-resident 
proprietor. 

Harray is the only inland parish in Orkney. The surface is, for 
the most part, flat and swampy, and not easily drained from want 
of proper main levels, but in othm: respects the improvement of the 
land would be easy. Harray is the property of about 100 lairds, 
whose valuations run from L.6 to L.50 per annum. These small 
lairds are, lilce the same class in the neighbouring parish of Sand¬ 
wick, the relics of the old udallers, and their properties have 
descended from father to son since the time when Orkney was 
subject to Denmark. The Harruy lairds are proverbially not an 
improving class, and even their cattle are much inferior to the 
cattle in other parts of the country. 

The parish of Evie, which bounds Birsay on the east, and faces 
the island of Eousay, is a fine agri.cultui'al district. It is united 
ecclesiastically with the parish of Eendall, which joins Evie on 
the south. The estate of Swanny, belonging to Eobert Brotchie, 
Esq., which is situated at the extreme north-west point of Evie, 
lias been much improved of late by the proprietor, who retains 
the farm of Swanny in his own possession. The famx contains 
about 400 acres, which have been improved and well laid off. 
The fields are enclosed chiefly with stone dykes and some inter¬ 
mediate wfre fences. The steading is large, and constructed on 
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the best modem principles. Swanny also includes several hun¬ 
dred acres of hill ground, extending to Costa Head^ a bold and 
precipitous headland which faces the Atlantic Ocean. The hill 
ground forms an excellent run for sheep. 

From this point a range of hills of moderate devation runs in 
a south-easterly direction, dividing the parishes of Evie and 
Hendah from those of Birsay and Sairay. These hills, if surface 
drained, would make good grazing for black-faced sheep, but as 
yet nothing has been done to improve them. Dr Still, of Bur- 
gar, is one of the proprietors in the parish of Evie, his place 
being delightfully situated; and Colonel Balfour owns upwards 
of 4000 acres in the parish, with which a number of small lairds' 
lands are intermixed. The farms held by 'Colonel Balfour’s 
tenants have been nearly all laid out similiar to his lands in 
other parts of the country; but for some reason or other the 
people are not so enterprising as the people of the IsTorth Isles, 
and the agriculture of the (fistrict is considerably behind that 
which now prevails in the North Isles. Mr Leask, of Flaws, who 
is one of the principal tenants in Evie, has a herd of very good 
polled Aberdeen cattle, which he has kept up by bringing in 
fresh bulls from Aberdeenshire, but he now proposes to cross his 
polled cows with shorthorn bulls in oi*der to get more weight and 
earlier maturity. Aikemess, which was formerly one of the 
residences of the Honeyman family, but is now Colonel Balfour’s 
property, is a nice farm for a superior class of half-bred sheep. 
A new pier is to be built in a sheltered nook on the east side of 
the farm, which will be of much advantage to the district. There 
is a good deal of rich black loam in Evie, and also good clay soil. 
In Itendall the soil is generally of a sharper nature than that of 
Evie. In both parishes a peculiarity is to be noticed, which is 
found also in nearly all the north isles, namely, that the best land 
faces the north. Very little has been done in the parish of Eeu- 
dall in the way of improvement, although the land is higloly sus¬ 
ceptible of it; and if such were carried out, it would render Evie 
and EeudaU one of the most productive districts in Orkney. 

In the parish of Firth, which marches with Eendall on the 
south, we £nd, however, certain notable instances of improve¬ 
ment. Seven miles from Kirkwall, on the direct road from that 
town to Stromness, is Binscarth, the property of Eobert Scartli, 
Esq[., whose name I have had occasion to mention in a former 
portion of these remarks as an early improver of landed properiy 
in Orkney. Binscarth lies between two bills , having an elegant 
modem mansion and thriving plantations on the opposite side from 
the public road, the farm steading being situated in the hollow. 

In 1841» when Mr Scarth became proprietor of Binscarth, the 
arable land on the property, inclnding two "cott'’ holdings, was 
exactly 32 acres, with about an equal extent of hog-meadow and 
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heathy pasture. The tenant paid for the whole L28, and gave 
it up as too dear. Mr Scarth's first move was to have the eom- 
monty, of which the parish of Krth had a large extent, divided, 
and for the data of division the old valuation for stipend was 
adopted. This gave but a very small portion to Binscartli; 
but having other lands of greater value in the parish, he suc¬ 
ceeded in getting the proportion of commonty falling to them laid 
into Binscarth; and in this way, and by several subsequent 
purchases, Mr Scarth succeeded in making out a farm, as at pre¬ 
sent, of 520 acres, of which he keeps 120 acres under a six-shift 
course—three years grass—leaving the balance in reclaimed and 
improved pasture for sheep. 

As soon as the farm came into Mr Scarth's hands, with the 
additional land obtained by dividing the commons, his next step 
was to thorough drain the lands. In carrying this out it was neces¬ 
sary to make a large drain and outfall, one hundred yards of which 
was 9 to 10 feet deep, through hard rock, at a cost of fully L.100, 
or L.1 per yard. Mr Scarth had other difficulties to encounter, and 
one he had not looked for was the bog-iron ore, which completely 
filled his drain pipes, forming a concrete inside of them as hard 
and close as the substance of the tile itself. He had, in conse¬ 
quence of this, repeatedly to raise the pipes in the small drains, 
and even 6-inch pipes, as these were so filled up that the drains 
were rendered useless. In most cases where this occurred, he 
put in coupling stones on the top, but he never got quite clear 
of the ore until the land was deep trenched and thoroughly 
limed. Since that was done fine crops have been raised yearly 
on 60 acres, which was formerly a quaking bog, full of iron ore, 
and which in its natural state would not have summered a calf, 
if indeed a calf could have stood on it without sinking over¬ 
head. In fact, the skeletons of several cattle, which Lad evidently 
perished in the bog, were found in draining it. 

After draining and liming came enclosing, and Mr Scarth, at 
an early period of his operations, had what he intended to keep 
arable divided into 20-acre fields with substantial stone fences, 
taking care so as to have a pond fed by a running stream in a 
corner of each field. In conjunction with his neighbours, Mr 
Scarth also enclosed all round his farm, so that there is now 
little annoyance experienced from trespass, although for a time 
after the division of the commons it was almost impossible to 
protect the land from trespass by wild sheep and geese, which 
were permitted to roam at large by theii* owners- Persistent 
driving otf and fencing the lands very soon, however, put an end 
to the system of promiscuous pasturage, and of course all direct 
cutting and paring of the surface was also stopped. In a very 
short time the hill-sides began to have a gi*een appearance, anil 
give a fair bite to sheep, after being protected, and the natural 
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grasses allowed to slied their seeds; and being further assisted by 
a little judicious top-dressing here and there, the formerly waste 
hill grounds have now become of value to their owners. 

Mr Scarth next attempted planting, and having enclosed and 
planted 12 acres in the bottom of the glen under Binscarth House, 
he has for some years supplied himself with paling from the thin¬ 
nings, and prov^ that wood can be grown in Orkney if the plan¬ 
tations get fair play. He has also a mile of as well-grown and 
well-kept thorn he^s as will be found anywhere in Scotland. 

Without entering into minute details, I may mention that, 
after thorough draining, Mr Scarth has found lime his most valu¬ 
able auxiliary. He has also most successfully extended his cul¬ 
tivation of turnips by the use of purchased manures, and oi 
these he has, for some" years, applied the following mixture, in 
addition to half farm-yard dung:—1 ton Peruvian guano, 1 ton 
dissolved bones, 1 ton drill bones, 1 ton crashed bones, and 4 
tons of " cutweed ” kelp, crushed. These materials are carefully 
mixed, and the mixture applied at the rate of 2 to 3 cwt. per 
acre. The making of the cutweed kelp costs 50s, per ton, and 
that description of kelp is the least valuable in the market 

On another part of his property in the same parish Mr Scarth 
has made two fine farms, of 150 acres each, entirely out of what 
was formerly common waste land, producing on these farms tur¬ 
nips and fodder for a fiock of Cheviot sheep and a herd of West 
Highland cattle. On each farm there is a well-planned slate- 
roofed steading and four cottage dwellings, having each an allot¬ 
ment of 10 acres. These allotments are granted to the tenants 
for the mere interest on the outlay incurred and on improving 
leases. The cottages accommodate labourers, to whom Mr Scarth 
pays from 12s- to 15s. a week. The improvement of each 150 
acres was conducted in precisely the same way as the improve¬ 
ment of Binscarth. the only difference being that the squares 
were 10 acres instead of 20, and these were divided by open 
ditches 5 feet wide by 3 feet deep. Ten bolls of Sunderland 
lime—60 bushels—^were applied for the first crop of oats, and a 
similar quantity on the surface, aud harrowed in before sowing 
down the land with oats and grass seeds. In some parts the 
surface soil had been so completely carried off that there was a 
total want of vegetable matter, to restore which Mr Scarth formed 
large compost heaps of black bog moss, mixed with quicklime, 
whxch, after being repeatedly turned over, were applied to the 
pared parts of the land as a thick top-dressing. 

It must not be supposed that Mr Scarth is merely an enthn- 
siasfcio land improver, who is content to ride his hobby without 
counting the cost. He has all his life been a thorough business 
man, the best proof of which is that he was for many yearn 
agent in KirkwaU for the Union Bank, besides holding factor- 
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ships of several important estates. When Mr Scarth, therefore, 
says that his improvements have paid him, there can be no donbt 
of the fact. During the twenty-six years over which his im¬ 
provements in the parish of Firth have extended, the capital laid 
out has been returned with interest. '‘From my own experience,” 
he says in a letter with which he favoured me, “I believe 
that we have thousands of acres of waste laud in the Mainland 
of Orkney capable of making a fair return for capital skilfully 
applied to its improvement, and this belief is, I have reason to 
think, now shared in by many of the so-called ‘small lairds’ 
near me, who formerly kept their savings hoarded in a bank at 
2 ^ per cent., and would as soon have thought of throwing it into 
the sea as of laying it out for drainage orlune, or in any attempt 
to improve their waste lands. If they go on, these small lairds 
promise soon to become large lairds, for the greater part of them 
have large shares of the waste, and the late prices of stock have 
fairly opened their eyes to where the profit lies. The spirit of 
improvement is now aroused all around me, and instead of depre¬ 
cating improvement and the laying out of money, as I often used 
to meet with, I have now small lairds, and even tenants, asking 
advice as to drainage and the improvement of their wastes.” 

Testimony of this kind from a gentleman of such experience 
as Mr Scarth is invaluable, and shows how eiffectual is force 
of such an example as that which is afforded by the improved 
condition of his Binscarth property. 

On leaving Firth, the road to Kirkwall passes round the base 
of Wideford Hill On the right is the farm of Quanterness, 
which was formerly part of the commonty belonging to the 
town of Kirkwall. It contains about 500 acres, and was pur¬ 
chased some years ago by the late Mr Gumming, whose son is 
now the proprietor. About half of the farm has been improved, 
and a good house and steading erected upon it. Adjoining 
Quanterness is the farm of Saverock, which belongs to Mr David 
Munro. It contains 300 acres, of w^hich about 60 acres was old 
land. The rest is all new land, which has been improved out of 
heather. A dwelling-house and first-rate steading, with 6-hoTse 
thrashing-machine, has been put up on the farm. Hatston, which 
belongs to the heirs of the late James Spence, Esq., has been so 
much improved that it is let at exactly three times the rent paid 
for it twenty-five years ago. After passing Hatston and Grain- 
bank, the residence of Andrew Gold, Esq., factor for the Earl of 
Zetland, the traveller once more re-enters Kirkwall. Of this 
ancient town, its fine old cathedral, or its palatial ruins, it does 
not lie with me to give any particular description. Of late years 
several important improvements have been made in the town, 
and the large and well-stocked shops in its principal streets 
show that it is the centre of a thriving community. 
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At one time the burgh owned a large extent of commonty, 
which was of little or no value in its natural state* Portions of 
it were sold occasionally, even so far back as 1813, but the 
principal sales have been made within the last twenty-five yeai'S. 
The lots ranged from 30 acres to 120 acres, and the prices 
obtained varied from 3s. or 43. an acre up to lllO, the average 
being 25s. to 30s. an acre. The burgh reserved a feu-duty of Is. 
an acre. These lots have been siL improved, adding very much 
to the appearance of the district around the town. Old proper¬ 
ties in the vicinity of KirkwaU have also been much improved 
of late years. I have already alluded to Mr Pollexfen’s improve¬ 
ments at Weyland, which adjoins Eirkwall, and that gentieman 
at present has the property in his own hands. Papd^e, which 
is also in the parish, was formerly the property of the Laing 
family, and their principal residence iu Orkney. It now belongs 
to John Charles Dundas, Esq., Lord-lieutenant of the county of 
Orkney and Shetland, who purchased it recently from the repre¬ 
sentatives of the late Frederick Dundas, Esq., M.P. That gentle¬ 
man laid out a large amount of money in thorough draining and 
otherudse improving the lands. The property consists of about 
300 acres, and is let at rents varying from 25s. to 60s, an acre; 
the highest rented portions being chiefly let as accommodation 
land to the town’s people. Crantit was formerly the official 
residence of the Crown Chamberlain for Orkney, and when the 
Crown estates were sold it was bought by Captain Scott, who 
gave up ploughing the ocean to become land improver. Crantit 
lies in the hollow which runs from Kirkwall south to Scapa,and 
much of the land was liable to be flooded by heavy rains. Cap¬ 
tain Scott, however, succeeded in laying the land dry, but at 
considerable expense. He also drained the uplands, and built 
an exceedingly neat steading on the faim. Crantit contains 280 
acres, and the original cost was between L4000 and L.5000, but 
much more than the original cost has been expended in improv¬ 
ing the farm. 

The Hast iTainla'iuL —^This division of the Mainland includes 
about half of the parish of St Ola, and the parishes of St 
Andrews, Deerness, and Holm. On the north the coast is deeidy 
indented by Inganess Bay and Deersound. The surface may be 
described as gently undulating, without rising in any part beyond 
a moderate elevation. Near the junction of the parishes of St 
Ola and St Andrews, and overlooking Inganess Bay, is the farm 
of Wideford, containing about 550 acres. Twenty-five years ago 
the arable land of tins farm did not exceed 60 acres, but the 
whole extent has been improved by Mr Iverach, with the 
e.xception of 30 acres, which are kept as an outrun. The soil is 
mostly of a clayey nature, and produces heavy crops under Mr 
Iveraehb liberal management. The rotation followed is the ordi- 
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Dary iSlve sliift course. The farm has been drained thoroughly, 
stones having been need for filling the drains instead of tiles. 
Mr Iverach was cutting a crop of clover and rye-grass on the day 
I visited the farm, and the crop was so luxuriant that a power¬ 
ful mowing-machine could scarcely get through it. The land on 
which that crop was grown, when Mr Iverach commenced the 
improvement of his farm, was poor common waste ground. Mr 
Iverach has also impix)ved another farm of 120 acres, adjoining 
Wideford, which, when he purchased it, was altogether com- 
monty land. The farms in that part of the parish of St Ola are 
all much improved, and at Bimtane House, which is beautifully 
situated on the west side of Inganess Bay—a spacious roadstead 
where the British fleet could he at anchor—^there is a thriving 
plantation, the thinnings of which are suitable for paling and 
other purposes. The property belongs to Mrs William Bsilfour, 
who resides at Birstane House, and the Mains farm, which is let 
to a tenant, is well managed. It consists of nearly 300 acres, 
and is subdivided into suitable fields by fine thorn and beech 
hedges and stone dykes. 

On entering the parish of St Andrews the signs of improve¬ 
ment become less marked. Most of the holdings are small, and, 
for the most part, are not held on lease. A new system, how¬ 
ever, has been lately introduced on Dr Baikie’s estate of Tanker- 
ness. All the farms on the property have been revalued, and 
leases given. This will tend to stimulate improvement, for which 
there is ample room, as the cropped land is in general very dirty, 
and is much in want of draining, manure, and lime. There is a 
large extent of improvable land in the parish, which, although 
desolate-looking at present, is not more so than much that has 
been improved in Oikney with very satisfactoiy results. At the 
Hall of Tankerness there is some very fair land, which has been 
long cultivated. Mr Leitch, who has the management of Dr 
Baikie's estates, has recently effected some material improve¬ 
ments in the home-farm, upon which theie is a large, although 
not a modem steading. Lord Zetland is proprietor of the fine 
farm of Sebay in this parish, where a large and most substan¬ 
tially built corn-mill, fitted up with excellent machinery, has 
been erected by the proprietor. 

The parishes of St Andrews and Deemess are joined together 
by a narrow neck of sandy ground. The land in Deemess is 
highly susceptible of improvement. The soil mostly consists of 
loam, resting on red clay. Draining, and a liberal application 
of shell sand, of which there is an inexhaustible supply on the 
shores, are improvements which would pay well in Deemess. 
A beginning has been made, and Colonel Balfour’s property in the 
parish was laid off in ten-acre lots, divided by open drains, as in 
Shapinshay. That estate, however, was sold in August 1872. 
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It consisted of 584 acres, and was put up in 23 lots, each lot 
being a separate holding. The upset price was L.7300, and the 
amount actually realised was L.10,562; fourteen lots, containing 
altcgether 324 acres, having been purchased by Colonel Balfour’s 
late tenants. 

The houses of the peasant^ are built of the clay slate of the 
district, which is laid as easily as brick. The outside walls are 
not pointed, which gives them a cold, unfinished appearance. 
This is common in ^ parts of Orkney where a new style of 
cottage has not been introduced. The cottages, &c., are one 
story in height; and usually, the houses which constitute the 
steading are built in two lines facing each other, with a^ space of 
only about 6 feet wide between the rows of houses. The side-walls 
are 2 feet thick, and the gable 3 feet thick. The outside courses 
are “lipped” with mortar, for about 4 inches; and the centie of 
each course is closely packed with clay, which makes the houses 
very warm, as the walls are thus rendered perfectly air-tight. 
Cottages built in this way are, of course, much more cheaply 
erected than if the walls were built throughout with mortar. 
Each steading of the old style has its little kiln for drying corn 
previous to milling it; but this feature is omitted in the more 
recently erected steadings, and the com is now dried on the kiln, 
which forms part of each newly-constructed meal-mill. The old 
houses are roofed with straw or heath, which is twisted into a 
rope, locally known as “simmons.” These “simmons” are 
stretched in close parallel lines across the roof from eave to eave; 
and when the whole roof has been covered in this way, some 
loose straw is put over all, which is bound down by a second 
layer of “ simmons ;** and alternate layers of straw and simmons 
are put on, until it is considered that the roof is complete. The 
outer or last row of "simmons” is weighted down by having 
long and heavy flagstones placed in the folds of the ropes imme¬ 
diately above the .eaves. These flags prevent the thatch from 
being carried away by the wind. 

The average rent of arable land in the district is about 10s. 
an acre. 

In this district and in the adjoining parish of Holm, I saw 
bullocks worked singly in carts; and also, in different instances, 
a bullock and a horse yoked together as a plough team. This was 
on small farms; and the great drawback against small farmers 
in Orkney improving waste land, whether as owners or tenants, 
is the deficiency they labour under in respect to horse-power. 
When a large farmer improves land of that kmd, he first ploughs 
down the heathy surface with a strong furrow, and after this has 
been left to rot for a year, the land gets a second furrow with a 
large or Tweeddale ” plough, into which four bullocks or six 
horses are yoked, after which a third furrow is given with the 
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common plough. The small farmer, who has perhaps only a 
pair of horses, cannot prepare the land in this manner. He 
must be content with lightly ploughing the surface; and, to 
make up for imperfect cultivation, he has to stimulate the crop 
with guano. As there is no body of soil to work upon, the land 
which has been reclaimed in this manner soon becomes exhausted, 
and instances are not wanting where land which had been im¬ 
perfectly reclaimed is now very little better than it was when 
in its natural state. Experienced improvers of land in Orkney 
do not consider that guano should be much used in the case of 
new land. They prefer artificial manures of a phosphatic nature, 
with which a portion of guano may be mixed. Some prefer 
farm-yard dung for new land, and others speak well of the 
results produced by sea^-weed; while those who put farm dung on 
new land use artificial manures, for the most part in conjunc¬ 
tion with a portion of farm dung, on their old lands. 

In referring to the use of guano, I may mention one mode of 
applying it, which, I understand, has been adopted by a number 
of farmers in Orkney. This is to mix guano with their seed 
oats. The oats are spread on part of a road which has been 
previously swept clean, and, after being slightly damped, is 
then mixed with Peruvian guano, at the rate of about 2 stone of 
guano to the bushel (42 lb. to 43 lb.) of oats. Where this pro¬ 
cess has been adopted, 1 cwt of guano per acre is considered 
suflicient to apply afterwards as a top-dressing. This mode of 
preparing seed oats was first introduced by Mr Portescue, and it 
has been found useful as a preventive against grub. 

I have already had occasion to refer to the parish of Holm, 
with relation to certain improvements carried out on the Graemes- 
haU estate, so far hack as 1828; and also with respect to efforts 
made by the late Mr David Petrie, when factor on the property, 
for the improvement of the breed of cattle in the district The 
parish is situated on the south shore of the East Mainland, about 
seven miles from Kirkwall. The land slopes gently to the south, 
and the old cultivated land consists mostly of a warm loam, 
which is easily cultivated. The higher ground, which divides 
Holm from the parish of St Andrews, was until lately a com¬ 
mon ; and there we find the red clay subsoil which is so common 
in many paits of Orkney. Prom the days of Bishop Gimme, 
who occupied the see of Orkney from 1615 to 1638, and who 
built the existing mansion of Grsemeshall in 1625, the parish of 
Holm was considered one of the most forward districts in 
Orkney; but of late years it has rather fallen behind, or, per¬ 
haps, it would he more correct to say that it has not advanced 
so rapidly as other districts. It is understood, however, that 
material changes are likely to occur on the expiration of some 
leases which are nearly run out In saying this, I allude to the 
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Greemeshall estate, whicli is the largest in the parish. The pro¬ 
prietor is non-resident; hut his son, A. M. S. Graeme, Esq., lives 
most part of the year at GraemeshaU, and takes a veiy lively 
interest in agricultural matters. The rents for old lands range 
from 12s. to 15s. an acre, which is moderate, considering the 
fertile nature of the land and its other advantages. 

The improvement of the breed of cattle in Holm, which was 
commenced by the late Mr Petrie, has been carried on by others 
since his time, and in this matter Mr James Heddle, Greenwall, 
a tenant on the Grsemeshall estate, has taken a leading part. 
Mr Heddle has had a number of shorthorn bulls successively 
from the Duke of Buccleuch’s herd at Dalkeith Park, and the 
bull which he has at present, Bazaine (27,994), bred by his 
Grace, is a very superior animal- Mr Heddle’s cattle show a 
deal of breeding, and those which he sends out fat in spring 
have for several years topped the Aberdeen market Mr Heddle’s 
Leicester rams have been got from Fentonbams and other first- 
rate flocks in the south. Some of the land on GreenwaU farm 
has been down for ten or eleven years in permanent grass, and is 
excellent pasture. A considerable extent of new land has been 
reclaimed and added to the farm by Mr Heddle. 

"When the commonty lands in the parish of Holm were sold in 
1848, Mr Traill, of Holland, whose success as an improver of 
waste lands has been noticed in the account I have given of the 
North Isles, purchased 1200 acres, to which he gave the name 
of New Holland. Mr Traiirs property is situated on the highest 
lying part of the parish, and ite improvement was a formidable 
undertaking. ^ Mr Traill did not begin operations until 1858, and 
since that time 450 acres have been reclaimed; and as the 
reclamation is still going on, the entire extent will be improved in 
due course. Draining, from the nature of the soil, was essentid, 
and lime has also been found an important agent in effecting 
the amelioration of the land, which was originally of a mooiy 
nature on the surface, resting on red clay subsoil. The im¬ 
proved land has been divided into 20-acre fields, most of which 
are fenced with stone dykes. A very commodious and sub¬ 
stantially built steading, which is perhaps the best in Orkney, 
has been erected on the farm, and attached to it is a fixed 10- 
home power steam-engine for driving the machinery. Farm 
roads have been constructed, and altogether New Holland is 
another very satisfactory illustration of the results which may be 
expected from the improvement of waste lands, when such is 
done in a judicious manner. It is Mr Traill’s intention to stock 
the farm chiefly with sheep. 

The South Isles. ^The ^t of this group is the island of 
Bunay, which is separated from the East Mainland by Holm 
Sound, a ferry about four miles wide. The island belongs to 
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Lord Zetland. A considerable part; of it is a light sandy loam; 
and when it was held by Capt^n Sutherland (afterwards Lord 
Duifus), rabbits formed a very important part of the live stock, 
and I liave frequently heard on good authority that their skins 
paid Captain Sutherland’s rent. This was during the French 
war, when rabbit-skins were much more valuable than they have 
become since that period. Captain Sutherland introduced some 
new kinds of rabbits among the original wild breed, and I 
believe that Burray rabbit-sMns to this day are worth twopence 
or threepence each more than skins from other places. Mr 
Shirreff mentions a curious circumstance in his report, which, I 
suspect, would scarcely hold good at the present day. After 
stating that Captain Sutherland usually grew from 12 to 20 acres 
of turnips, Mr Shirrefif says—“In crossing the field several 
times, looking at the crop, above a score of rabbits started up, 
and there was hardly a turnip to be seen that was not wounded 
by them more or less. Some of them, probably from being 
sweeter than the general crop, were more than half consumed, 
though in most instances they were merely tasted. Captain 
Sutherland found the rabbits prospered most when allowed to 
pasture at will in the turnip field, and he was the more induced 
to indulge them, as he fomid the kimips never rotted in conse¬ 
quence of the wounds they got from the rabbits, nor did what 
remained prove less useful to his cattle."' Turnip growers of the 
present day find that bulbs which have been wounded by rabbits 
soon become rotten and useless. Captain Sutherland, however, 
effected more good to Orkney by introducing the West Highland 
breed of cattle into the country than by importing new breeds of 
rabbits. The late Mr Laird, who was principal tenant of the 
island some years ago, kept up the West Highland breed, as 
stated in a previous part of this report, but his son, who suc¬ 
ceeded him, has. crossed it with the shorthorn, and produced a 
very superior class of cattle. 

Burray is separated from South Eonaldshay by Watersound, 
which is about a mile broad. South Eonaldshay is seven or 
eight miles in length, and the width varies from one and a half 
mile to five and a half miles. Lord Zetland is the principal pro¬ 
prietor in the island. The excellent roadsteads of St Margaret’s 
Hope and Widewall Bay are well known to mariners as safe 
harbours of refuge in stormy weather. The principal village in 
the island is at St Margaret's Hope. It contains several well- 
built modem houses, and is one of the principal herring-fishing 
stations in Orkney. The soil in South Eonaldsliay is mostly a 
strong clay, which yields heavy crops of aU kinds under good 
management, and there is now to be found in this island as good 
farming as one can meet with in any part of the kingdom, pre¬ 
senting a remarkable contrast to the condition of agriculture in 
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it twenty-five years ago. It is to Mr William Cromarty that 
Soutli Eonaltlshay chiefly owes its present much improved state. 
Mr Oromariy commenced his improvements on the farm of 
Widewall, of which he was tenant, in 1844. At that time the 
farm only contained about 70 acres of arable land, but in the 
course of three or four years Mr Oromariy had 300 acres in cul¬ 
tivation. On the farm of Carra Mr Cromarty more recently 
reclaimed 340 acres out of heather. These farms were all 
thoroughly drained, and first-rate steadings erected upon them 
by Mr Cromarty at his own cost. The cattle on these farms are 
shorthorn crosses, bulls having been regularly imported for the 
purpose from the best breeders in Aberdeenshire, &g., and these 
crosses have been sold fat, when only two years old, for L30 
each. Comparativdy few sheep are kept in the island. 

Amongst the other occupiers of land in South Eonaldshay 
who have distinguished themselves as improvers are Mr Banks, 
who farms his own estate of Smiddybanks, a nice place near St 
Margaret’s Hope; Mr Grey of Eoebeny; Captain Cromarty; Mr 
Eobertson, tenant of Grutha; and Mr James Allan, tenant of 
Burwick, in the south end of the island. Improvements are now 
also becoming general amongst the ordinary class of tenants in 
South Eonaldshay. Lord Zetland’s lands are low-rented, which, 
no doubt, has had an effect in stimulating improvement. A 
number of the small tenants, however, are amphibious in their 
habits—^more so, perhaps, than in any other part of Orkney— 
being half fishermen and half farmers, and for this reason they 
generally go off to the fishing at the very time when their attention 
is most required for the land, leaving their wives and children 
to look after the crops. This tends to render labour rather scarce 
at times in the island, more especially when extra hands are 
required on the large farms for turnip-thinning, harvest woik, &c. 

In South Eonaldshay, as well as in other parts of Orkney, 
the prevailing defect is the want of fences. There are no 
doubt many farms in Orkney, as I have had occasion to notice, 
which are either wholly or partially enclosed with stone dykes, 
and wire-fencing has also been introduced to some extent, 
although not so suitable a fence for Orkney as stone walls, 
seeing that wire-fences do not afford shelter, which is a main 
point in Orkney. The want of fences renders it necessary to 
have boys to herd the cattle on the pasture during the day, 
and of keeping them shut up in a small enclosed field or in 
a yard at night. The cattle do not get full justice done them 
under this system, besides the great amount of trouble it occa¬ 
sions. There is this to be said in explanation of the waut 
of fences, that Orkney proprietors and farmers have hitherto 
been so much engaged in the work of reclamation, that they 
have not had time as yet to complete their improvements by 
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enclosing their fields; hut as eTexy one feels the want of fences, 
I have no doubt that in a very few years this defect will be 
entirely removed, at least on all the large farms, more especially 
as Orkney possesses ample supplies of the best materials for 
erecting stone fences. 

The island of Hoy, which is the largest island in Orkney, 
with the exception of the Mainland, is about twelve miles in 
length, and fully five in breadth at the widest part; but the 
isthmus, which connects South Walls (the southernmost part 
of the island) with the northern portion, is so narrow that very 
little would convert South Walls into a separate island. The 
island contains two parishes, namely. Hoy and Walls. But 
although the superficM extent of the island of Hoy is consider¬ 
able, its value in an agricultural point of view is much less than 
that of other islands of the Orkney group, the area of which is 
more limited in extent. The magnificent harbour of Longhope, 
which is about five miles in length, and about one and a half 
mile in breadth in some parts, is situated in the parish of Walls. 
It affords the most secure anchorage, and as many as from 
80 to 100 vessels have been seen at one time in the harbour 
waiting for favourable winds. Walls is the best part of the 
island, and some extensive improvements were carried out 
some years ago at Melsetter by a former proprietor, and a large 
flock of Cheviot sheep was introduced which succeeded well, but 
little or nothing has been done for the other parts of Hoy. If 
surface drained, the mountain range in the island would suit 
black-faced sheep. Hoy is one of the great resorts of tourists 
who visit Orkney, as it derives its interest from the magnificent 
rock-scenery on the west side of the island, where the cliffs 
rise 1000 feet perpendicular above the sea. 

There are several small islands in the South Isles group— 
ilotta, Paray, and Grsemsay being the most important—^but 
there is nothing in their agricultural condition which calls for 
remark. They ai'e all naturally fertile, and susceptible of much 
improvement. 

General Remarks. 

Having thus concluded the circuit of the Orkney Islands, 
there are one or two points, in connection with the descriptive 
account given in the preceding pages of the present condition of 
agriculture in Orkney, upon which I wish to make a few remarks. 

It will have been noticed that the production of live stock, 
and especially of cattle, is a leading feature in the agricultural 
economy of Orkney. Until the farms are all properly fenced, 
sheep-breeding cannot be carried on to the extent which might 
otherwise be done. It is desirable, however, from the nature 
of the soil in many parts of Orkney, that sheep-breeding should 
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he more extensively followed, particularly on the light sandy 
loams, as the consumption of the turnip crops, or a portion of 
them, on such soils by sheep, would much improve the condi¬ 
tion of the land, 

Orkney cattle are what is called great thrivers” when taken 
to the south, and hence they are much in demand in Aberdeen¬ 
shire and other parts of the north-east and east of Scotland, To 
meet that demand, Orkney is ranged by dealers from the south 
nearly all the year round, and especially during the spring and 
summer months, and these men give long prices for the stock. 
As the voyage fh)m Kirkwall to Aberdeen is accomplished in 
about ten hours, the cattle arrive at their destination in a very 
fresh state, q^uite unlike that of Irish cattle, which are usually 
knocked alDOut for several days in railway waggons and steam¬ 
boats, without food or water. Another reason why Orkney 
cattle are so much run after is their freedom from contagious 
and infectious diseases. About seven or eight years ago a bull 
was imported into Orkney which was affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease. He was travelled on foot from Kirkwall to the 
parish of Harray, and, being unable to proceed further, was laid 
up at a farm in that part of the West Mainland. I^om that 
centre the infection spread throughout the Mainland, following 
the route along which the animal had travelled, hut did not 
extend to any of the other islands. That outbreak was ulti¬ 
mately subdued by means of a system of rigid isolation, and no 
case of the kind has since appeared in the country. A few years 
ago two heifers were imported by a farmer in one of the Horth 
Isles, and soon after their arrival they showed symptoms of 
plenro-pnenmonisL The owner immediately shut them up in 
a “holm,” which was only used as sheep pasture, where they 
ultimately died. These were the only occasions on which any 
contagious or infections diseases were imported into Orkney. 
They taught the people, however, the necessity of using every 
precaution against the introduction of disease through the 
medium of animals imported into the country, and therefore no 
animals are now allowed to be landed in Orkney unless accom¬ 
panied by a clean bill of healtL Thei*e is, in fact, little risk of 
diseased animals being imported into Orkney, as it is only a 
few bulls and heifers, or rams for breeding purposes, that are 
brought into the country. Rheumatic affections appear to be 
somewhat prevalent amongst Orkney cattle after a cold spring, 
and catarrh, or "'common cold,” in November, after a wet harvest. 
Want of shelter is, of course, the cause of these complaints. 
Braxy is very little known among sheep in Orkney; scab is 
by no means prevalent; and the fly or maggot in sheep is 
rarely troublesome. 

The system of managing live stock which prevails in Orkney 
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and which experience has shown to be best adapted to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the country, is to sell the young cattle when 
under two years old, and the sheep when shearlings. This 
answers better than keeping them longer, and finishing them off 
for the butcher. The agricultuml returns illustrate this feature 
in Orkney agriculture. Thus, in 1871, we find that Orkney 
farmers had 8783 cows and heifers in milk or in calf, 3499 
cattle two years old and upwards, and no less than 10,548 head 
under two years old. Hence it is evident that the surplus 
stock are cleared off before they attain two years of age. The 
high prices realised for young cattle have encouraged this system, 
year-olds bred by sm^ tenants having brought from L.10 to 
L.12 each, and those bred on large farms from L.15 to L.18 each. 
Owing to such prices, a farmer who has reared half-a-dozen of 
yearling cattle soon pays the rent of a fair-sized farm in Orkney. 
His risk is comparatively little, and he has not to wait perhaps 
three years before he turns his cattle into money. There is one 
point in connection with the rearing of live stock in Orkney 
which deserves to be noticed. Grain grown in Orkney, when 
sent to Leith, costs the farmer about 4s. of expense per quarter 
one way or another. This is, therefore, a serious drawback, and 
the question arises, whether Orkney farmers, instead of sending 
their grain in bulk to market, would not benefit more by using 
it liberally in feeding their young cattle and sheep along with 
turnips, sdthough not going so far as to finish their stock for the 
butcher. The good shorthorn crosses, which are now for the 
most part bred throughout Orkney, would pay well for such 
treatment; and judging from other circumstances of a similar 
kind, I am confident that the grain would be more profitably 
disposed of in this vray than by marketing it in its natural 
state. This also holds good with reference to young sheep of the 
Leicester and Cheviot cross. 

That cattle and sheep have increased in numbers in Orkney 
under the new system of farming will at once be seen from the 
following statement:—^Mr Hall Maxwell, in his Agricultural 
Statistics of Scotland for 1867, reported that there were at that 
time in Orkney 14,887 head of cattle, and 13,586 sheep of all 
ages. The agricultuiul returns, published by the Board of Trade, 
state that in 1871 the number of cattle in Orkney amounted to 
22,830 head, and of sheep to 26,978 head. Although the 
increase in the number of live stock has been considerable within 
the period mentioned, it is not to be supposed that Orkney has 
reached the limit of production. It is as yet far from that 
point; and if we take into account the great extent of reclaim- 
able waste land which still exists iu Orkney, more especially in 
the Mainland and the hilly mnges, which may be made available 
as sheep pasture, combined with the spirit of improvement which 
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has already done so mncli for the country, and is yearly increas¬ 
ing, even in the most backward districts, it is not too much to 
expect that the number of live stock bred in Orkney will be 
doubled in the course of another fifteen or twenty years. 

I have had occasion to refer in the course of this report to 
swine as being a kind of live stock of considerable importance 
in Orkney. In 1857 Mr Hall Maxwell returned 2749 animals 
under this head, while in 1871 tiie numbers were 6369. Bacon¬ 
curing is conducted on a somewhat extensive scale by an enter¬ 
prising Irish curer, who has established himself in Eirkwall; 
and there are also a number of small curers in different parts of 
the islands. 

An increased demand for farm labourers has been a necessary 
result of the improvement of agriculture in Orkney. Thirty 
years ago, previous to the introduction of the now prevailing 
system of farm management, the wages of ploughmen were L.7 
to L.7,10s. a year, with six bolls (sixty stones) of meal, one Scots 
pint (two quarts) of milk per day, some potatoes and fueL When 
kept in the farm-house they were fed largely on rabbits, at least 
in those parts where rabbits abounded; and as fish were always 
plentiful, their board cost little. Day labourers were paid from 
is. to Is. 4d., and women 6d. per day. Boys employed in herding 
cattle got 15s. to 20s. for the summer half year, with food. The 
wagesnow paid to ploughmen range from L.14 to L.18 per annum, 
wi& the same allowances of me^, milk, &c., as formerly. Day 
labourers are paid 2s. 6d. a day, and in harvest the same, but with 
board and lodgings or an equivalent in money. Women em¬ 
ployed in field work get lOd. to Is. a day, and Is. 6d. a day in 
harvest, with food, or 2s. without food. Herd-boys get L2 for the 
half year, with food. Female field workers are now becoming 
scarce in some parts of Orkney, partly owing to the number of 
Orkney women who go south looking for household service, and 
partly also from the circumstance that small farmers are now grow¬ 
ing more turnips, and otherwise improving their farm manage¬ 
ment, so that they require to keep their daughters at home, 
instead of allowing them to go out and work on the large farms. 

In the course of some remarks made in the "Times” on certain 
improvements effected by the Duke of Sutherland, it was said 
that the results of the operations in Sutherlaudsliire presented 
some " suggestive and instructive facts.” I believe that the 
same words may be applied with great truth to the improve- 
luents which have been effected in the agriculture of the Orkney 
Islands during the last twenty-five years. It reflects no small 
credit on those who have promoted agricultural improvement in 
Orkney, that they have succeeded in raising a district, the agri¬ 
culture of which, only a quarter of a century ago, was a by-word 
and reproach, to the position which Orkney now occupies as an 
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agricultural district * It is doubtful, indeed, whether any part 
of the United Kingdom has been improved in so remarkable a 
manner as Orkney within the period mentioned. Not only have 
tlie old arable lands been rendered more productive than they 
were under the old system, but thousands of acres have been 
brought into profitable cultivation; superior breeds of live stock 
have superseded the very inferior kinds which formerly existed; 
and the condition of the people, their habits and habitations, have 
undergone a material change for the better. It is as well, how¬ 
ever, to understand that although Orkney and Shetland are poh'- 
tically connected, these two groups of islands have nothing now 
in common as regards their agricultural condition. At one 
period there was considerable similarity in the agricultural 
customs of Orkney and Shetland, but that no longer exists; 
and this has been recognised by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society, which has offered premiums for separate reports for 
Orkney and Shetland. 

SvhoTdmaU Sources of Iridustry. 

The Fineries, — A. report on ihe Orkney Islands would scarcely 
be considered complete without some reference to certain sub¬ 
ordinate branches of industry existing in the islands; and of these 
the fisheries and the kelp manufacture are the most important. 

!Prom the position of the Orkney Islands, it would be naturally 
supposed that the fisheries form the staple industry of the country; 
but such is not the case. The late Mr* Samuel Laing used great 
efforts to encourage the hening fishery in Orkney, and his exer¬ 
tions were so successful that at one time upwards of 400 boats 
were engaged in it in the North Isles, delivering the fish caught 
at Whitehall Station in Stronsay. In 1837 the herrings cm’ed 
ill Orkney amounted to 42,073 barrels, but so much has this 
branch of industry declined, that in 1871 the total herrings cured 
in the Orkney Isles amounted only to 12,720 barrels. In 1872 
the fishing was more successful, the quantity caught being about 
two-thirds more than it was in the previous year. In 1871 there 
were 448,468 cod, ling, and hake cured in Orkney, being far short 
of the results of a sinailar fishery in Shetland. This description 
of fish is chiefly caught by smacks from Grimsby, which fish as 
far north as the Faroe Mands and even Iceland, and on their 
return deliver their fish to curers in Orkney. Lobsters are caught 
in great numbers and sent to London; indeed, so much has this 
fishery been prosecuted of late years, that lobsters have now 
become scarce in many parts of Orkney, where formerly they were 
abundant. A minor description of fishery—^although not the less 
important considered as the means of supplying food for the 

* Dpwiurds of 300 reaping-maclunes liave 'been brought into the country during 
the past three or fonr years. 
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people—is that of the eoal-fish in its earliest stages, when it is 
known as the “ sillock” and the cuithe,” according to age, the 
first being the youngest and least in size. These sillocks are 
about six inches in length, and literally swarm in myriads in 
every creek and bay during the winter months. They are caught 
with little trouble, and are much used as food by the people. If 
it be asked why the fisheries are so Uttle prosecuted in Orkney, 
the reason seems to he the constant employment and l^her 
remuneration afforded on farms in the different islands. Pishing 
is an uncertain mode of obtaining a living, and it is accompanied 
by greater discomforts than are experienced in following farm 
labour. Hence young men generally prefer the latter, and com¬ 
paratively few of them become professional fishermen. 

jSTrfp —^The manufacture of kelp has been 

carried on in Orkney for about 150 years, and its value has been 
subject to great fluctuations during that period. The highest 
price ever realised for kelp was L.22 per ton of 21 cwt., and that 
was received only for one cargo. During the French war L21 
per ton was a common price; but thirty years ago it fell so low 
as L.2, 6s. per ton for cutweed kelp, and L.4 for that which was 
made from diiftweed. When chemical manufacturers turned 
their attention to the extraction of iodine from kelp, its value 
rose to oOs. per ton for cutweed kelp, and L5, 10s. for driftweed 
kelp. Pur a number of years Mr Hughes, chemical manufac¬ 
turer, Bo’ness, consumed all the kelp made in Orkney, but in 
1858 Mr Paterson of Glasgow commenced to purchase Orkney 
kelp, giving L.3,3s. per ton for cutweed kelp, and L.7 per ton for 
the kelp made from driftweed. Prom that time prices have 
fluctuated, the less valuable article bringing from L.2, 10s. to 
L3, 3s. per ton, and the driftweed kelp from L5,10s. to L7 per 
ton. For some years all the proprietors on whose estates kelp 
is made are under contract either to Mr Hughes, Bo'ness, or to 
Messrs W. & M. Patei-son, Gla'^gow, at rates vaiying from 
L.2, 10s. to L3 per ton for cutweed kelp, and from L6, 10s. to 
L6,15s. per ton for driftweed kelp. These contracts expire, I 
understand, in the fall of 1873. 

Kelp is manufactured from different kinds of sea-weeds:—1. 
Bell wi*ack {Fucits nodosa^, known in Orkney nnder the name 
of " yellow tang.’’ This variety occupies the shore a little below 
liigh-water mark. 2. Jagged wrack (i! serratus), which also goes 
under the name of yellow tang, and grows on the shore between 
the last-named variety and low-water maik. 3. Sea wrack 
(jp. known by the name of "sea oak,*’ or "black 

tang,*'^ is found a little above low-water mark. These three 
varieties axe manufactured into " cutweed kelp,” the chief value 
of which consists in the alkalies it contains. 4. Ware (F. 
digitatus), which grows below low-water mark; in fact, at low- 
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■water only a few inclies of the. blades are seen above the surface, 
and its long stalk, or ""tangle,*" is the most valuable part of the 
plant for the manufacture of kelp. It is from this variety of 
sea-weed that"" driftweed kelp ** is manufactured, and the higher 
money value of that article is owing to the large proportion of 
iodine which it contains. It has been stated in the course of 
this report that vast quantities of sea^ware are driven ashore in 
different parts of Orkney. That which comes ashore during the 
winter and spring months is put on the land as manure, but iu 
those parts where kelp is manufactured the people are careful to 
pick out all the "" tangle ” of the ware, and to build it up in high 
stacks to dry. In the course of the summer the tangle preserved 
in this manner is burned along with that which came on shore 
towards the end of April and during May. If the weather is 
fine in May, kelp of very superior quality is made, but if a tract 
of rainy weather sets in, it is impossible for the workers to make 
so good an article for market; and there is often much fine kelp 
injured also from not storing it in proper time, exposure to rain 
or air being highly injurious to its quality. There is another 
thing that lessens the value of kelp, namely, the nefarious practice 
which some workers adopt of adulterating it during the process 
of manufacture by mixing sand, and even stones, with it to 
increase the weight 

For the last twelve years there have been from 1200 to 1300 
tons of kelp made annually in Orkney. Of that quantity, from 
250 to 280 tons consist of cutweed kelp, which leaves little or 
no profit, owing to the low price it brings in the market. But 
its manufacture gives employment to the people who have to 
be kept to make the driftweed kelp, and the price they get for 
it assists in paying the rents of their orofts. The quantity of 
kelp made annually in Orkney might be vastly increased, were 
it not that labour is too scarce to prosecute the manufacture as 
it should be done. As it is, much driftweed is annually lost 
in the North Isles from want of people to collect it, and also 
from want of ground to spread it on. Orkney has long been 
famed for producing the best quality of kelp, not so much, 
perhaps, from any superior quality of the weed from which it is 
manufactured, as from the great expertness of the workers. 
Owing to their dexterity very fine kelp is often made from weed 
that has suffered much from bad weather; and tliere is little 
doubt that if the makers were better paid, more kelp would be 
made and adulteration less practised! Even at the present 
value of kelp, it is so important a source of income that the 
value of the kelp manufactured on some estates in Orkney is 
fully equal to half the land rent. 

As one of the great means of promoting further improvement 
in Orkney is direct postal and traffic communication with the 
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south, I may be allowed to notice a scheme which has been 
put forth since the foregoir^ remarks were written. The 
‘"Mechanics’ Magazine” of October 5, 1872, contained certain 
details of a project for utilising the natural site of a harbour at St 
John’s Head, Caithness, in order to have better and more direct 
communication with Orkney than exists at present. The author 
of this scheme is Mr James Purves, Lochend, near Thurso, who 
possesses an intimate knowledge of the localities. The Suther¬ 
land and Caithness Eailway, which is at present in course of 
formation, will bring the towns of Wick and Thurso, and the 
county of Caithness generally, in direct communication by rail 
with aU parts of Great Britain. Thurso is the nearest point to 
Orkney which the rail will reach. The communication between 
Thurso and Stromness in Orkney, as already stated, is carried 
on by means of a small steamer which carries the mails. The 
distance from port to port is 29 miles, the passage being made 
across the most exposed part of the Pentland Pirth, and open 
througliout nearly the entire route to the full fury of storms 
from the north-west. To remedy this Mr Purves proposes to 
take advantage of, and sufficiently extend, the natural harbour of 
St John’s Head, situated on the coast of Caithness about mid¬ 
way between Dunnet Head and Duncansbay Head, and directly 
opposite the entrance to Longhope in Walls, the firth at tliis 
point being only 8} miles wida It was, in fact, the route over 
which the Orkney mails were carried in small open boats from 
1744 to 1856. Mr Purves proposes that the route shall be 
extended to Scapa Bay, near Kirkwall, where a new pier is to be 
erected, and once across the firth the remainder of the passage 
would be made in smooth water. The route may be marked on 
the map by a straight line drawn from port to port. Mr Purves’s 
scheme has much to recommend it, but to carry it out fully raal- 
communication would require to be established between the 
harbour at St John’s Head and the tovras of Wick and Thurso, 
which would be easily effected. The establishment of such a 
line of communication would be of immense advantage to Orkney, 
but if left to local enterprise tliere would be little prospect of 
carrying it out. Being, howevm^, of national as well as of local 
importance, it should be brought under the notice of Parliament, 
in order to secure, if possible, the co-operation of the Govern¬ 
ment in carrying it out. 

The progress which has been made in Orkney under the new 
system of apiculture, introduced within the last thirty years, 
compared with its condition under the old system of manage¬ 
ment, is clearly shown by the following tables of exports from 
the islands at two different periods, namely, 1833 and 1871. 
The table of exports for 1833 is taken from Dr Clouston’s 
“ General Observations on the County of Orkney,” published in 
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the "Few Statistical Account of Scotland” (1842). For the 
abstract of exports for the year 1871, 1 am indebted to Mr 
George Petrie, Clerk of Supply of Orkney, who kindly under¬ 
took to prepare it for me, from returns furnished to him by the 
agents of the various shipping companies in Orkney, and from 
other trustworthy sources. 

ExporU m 1833. 


Bear, 5178 bolls (6 biisL),.L;3,883 10 0 

White oats, 1515 boUs,. 909 0 0 

Malt, 10,696 bushels,. 1,604 8 0 

Peas, 234 bushels,. 35 2 0 

Oatmeal, 40 bolls (140 lb.),. 28 0 0 

Hoises, cows, and oxen, 1200 alt(^ether, . . 5,394 0 0 

Eggs, 100,000 dozen,. 2,500 0 0 

Sheep and swine, 40 of each, .... 80 0 0 

Butter,. 2,000 0 0 

Hides,. 700 0 0 

Babbit skins,. 600 0 0 

Featheis,. 250 0 0 

Kelp. 2,250 0 0 

Straw-plait manu&ctuie,. 4,800 0 0 

Herrings, 34,000 banels,. 17,000 0 0 

Cod,&c.,. 7,280 0 0 

Lobsters,. 1,800 0 0 


H51,114 0 0 

Dr Clouston included in his table the wages earned by men 
from Orkney engaged at the whale fishing in Greenland, and 
wages paid hj the Hudson’s Bay Company to natives of Orkney, 
but I have omitted these items, as they do not represent pro¬ 
duce. 


Exports in 1871. 

Cattle, 5301,. 

Horses, 243,. 

Sheep, 7226,. 

Pigs (live), 210,. 

Do. (dead), 1614, .... 

Bacon, 13,497 cwt,, .... 

Oats and bear, 40,000 qrs., 

Oat and bear meal, 2730 bolls, . 
Potatoes, 1034 tons, .... 

Turnips, 180 „ . 

Hay, 151 „ . . . . 

Butter, 802 cwt., .... 

Hides,. 

Bones, 13 tons,. 

Lard,. 

Wool, 669 st. (24 lbs.\ 

Eggs, 717,090 dozens, 

1454 cwt., .... 


L,79,515 

0 

0 

4,860 

0 

0 

10,838 

10 

0 

735 

0 

0 

5,649 

0 

0 

33,742 

0 

0 

43,000 

0 

0 

2,047 

10 

0 

3,102 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

302 

0 

0 

4,116 

18 

8 

86 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

669 

0 

0 

26.890 

19 

2 

'678 

10 

8 


Cany forward, L.218,400 8 6 
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BioT:^t forward. 

Peats, 428 terns,. 

Cod, lisg, and tusl:, 593 toss, 

Henings, 8147 barrels, .... 

Lobsters, 51,900 (iramber), .... 
Ojsteis, 1020 ba^ = 525,000 in nnmber, . 
Whelks, 982 bushels, .... 

Whale oil, 6 barrels,. 

Kdp, 836 tons,. 


L.218,400 8 6 
60 0 0 
12,453 0 0 
12,220 10 0 
2,697 0 0 
1,630 0 0 
73 0 0 
60 0 0 
4,180 0 0 


L.251,573 18 6 


It is light to mention, in connection ■with the foregoing table 
of exports for 1871, that a considerable quantity of grain, &c., 
was exported direct from Sontib. Eonaldshay, of which an account 
could not be obtained. A distillery in the viciniiy of Earkwall, 
which was reopened in 1871, after being for several years idle, 
nsed in tiiat year 1500 qrs. of here, which, of course, is not taken 
into account. 

Other evidence of progress is afforded by the valuation of the 
county. The valuation in 1855 was as follows:— 

North Isles,. Ij.13,558 18 0 

Mainland parishes, .... 18,511 3 0 

Soutih Isles,. 4,634 11 0 


L.36,704 12 0 


The valuation for 1872-3 is as follows:— 

North Isles, ..... L.18,890 18 5 

Mainland. 29,362 2 2 

South Ities,. . . \ . 7,269 19 6 

L.56,523 0 1 


Total increase in 17 years, . . . Ii.18,818 8 1 


ON THE AGEICULTUEE OP THE ISLANDS OP ORKNEY, 

By Thomas Fakball, Dovenby, Cockeimouth, Cumberlaiid. 

[Premium—Minor Gold Medal.] 

Introdiictionn 

In framing a Report on the Agriculture of the Islands of Ork¬ 
ney, I may mention that I have had ample opportunities of wit¬ 
nessing the different methods pursued, and have made a thorongh 
investigation as to the progress made dnring the last twenty-five 
years; I therefore presume to offer the present paper. In addi¬ 
tion to the knowledge derived from ohservation, I have 
endeavoured to eKcit sound information upon every subject likely 
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to be interesting and nseful, from the most intelligent and 
authentic sotirces, and with this view I have visited almost 
every district in Orkney. 

Extent and, SUncdion. 

The Orkney Islands—anciently known as the Orcades—form 
a little over one-third part of the entire county of Orkney, which 
also embraces the Shetland Isles. They are divided from the 
mainland of Scotland by the Pentland Firth, and comprise 
Pomona (orMainland),Grsemsay,Hoy,Waas,Eissay, Faray, Oavay, 
Flotay, South Eonaldshay, Swannay, Pentland Skerry, Burray, 
Lambholm, Copinshay, Shapinshay, Stronsay, Papa-Stronsay, 
Eday, Faray, Sanday, North Eonaldshay, Westray, Papa-West- 
ray, and many others, amounting altogether to 67 in number, 38 
of which are uninhabited. They extend from 68° 43' to 59° 26' 
K latitude, and from 2° 20' to 3° 26' W. longitude, and lie in the 
Northern Ocean, between the coast of Caithness and Shetland, 
from the former of which they are distant only about four, and 
from the latter nearly twenty leagues. The coast-line is extremely 
irregular, the force of the tides and storms having indented the 
land very much. Most of the islands slope to the west, 
although this feature is not so noticeable as it is in the mainland 
of Scotiand. It is the opinion of many eminent geologists and 
other scientific men, that these islands have been separated from 
the northern coast of Great Britain either by some convulsion 
of nature or by the violence of the ocean; and when the force of 
the winds and rapidity of the tides are taken into consideration, 
it does not seem at all improbable that such may have been the 
case. Pomona is the principal island, the extent of which from 
north to south is about 30 li^es, and from east to west 15 to 18 
miles. Many of the islands contain a good body of soil, well 
calculated either for the production of grain or the growth of 
nutritious grasses for the pasturage of cattle. Already the skill 
of the agriculturist, aided by the brawny arm of the labourer, 
has done much to convert large slopes of “ breck ” into undulat¬ 
ing lawns of smoothest surface, and expansive tracts of barren 
heath into the finest pasture. 

Climate. 

The Orkney Islands, surrounded by the Atlantic Ocean, ex¬ 
perience in the highest degree the ameliorating influence of its 
waters- Continually bathSi by the waters of the Gulf Stream, 
they are peculiarly protected firam extremes of heat and cold, the 
result being that the climate is much more even than that of 
many other places almost under the same parallel, the extremes 
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beiug greater as the east is approached, a fact 'which the fol- 
lowiog table clearly indicates:— 



Mean ABnual 
Temperature. 

Mean Temp, 
of Summer. 

Mean Temp, 
of Winter, 

btronmess, . . . 

46'5 

65'17 

38-14 

Cluistiama, . . 

41*45 

59-8 

2318 

Peteisbuig, . . . 

39-61 

61-68 

186 


Professor Maniy, in his “ Physical Geography of the Sea ” says, 
in reference to the Baildness of an Orkney winter, that "‘the iso¬ 
thermal lines of 60®, 50®, &c., starting off from the parallel of 
40®, near the coasts of the United States, run off in a north-east- 
wardly direction, showing the same oceanic temperature on the 
European side of the Atlantic, in latitude 55® or 60®, that we 
have on the western side in latitude 40®. Scott, in one of his 
beautiful novels, tells us that the ponds in the Orkneys (latitude 
near 60®) are not fi'ozen in winter. The people there owe their 
soft climate to this grand heating apparatus (the Gulf Stream), 
and to the latent heat of the vapours from which it is liberated 
during the precipitation of them upon the regions round about. 
Driftwood from the West Indies is occasion^y cast upon the 
islands of the North Sea and Northern Ocean by the Gulf 
Stream.” 

It will thus he seen that the islands seldom experience severe 
cold, and vegetation remains in mid-'winter hxSliantiy green, 
while frost seldom is so intense as to waste turnips, which axe 
allowed to remain exposed in the fields. As spring advances 
everything begins to flourish; but soon the scene changes—there 
is very little brilliant weather in summer. When the sun is 
highest in the meridian there is frequently a clouded sky, and 
very little sunshine. The crops, in the meantime, arrested in 
their progress, are not the betto for two months’ slumbering 
under the clouds. Under the skies of Orkney cereals grow well 
while in the stage of green crops, but the process of ripening is 
painfully slow and uncertain. Now, to com growers the success 
of this process is of the utmost importance. The com harvest in 
Orkney falls late in the year—September and October—^when 
the days are short, and the skies dull and leaden. Thus it is 
that the plains of southern Eussia, or of the Eed Eiver in Canada, 
with a comparatively rigorous climate, far excel Orkney as grain- 
producing countries, because their short summer is one of unin¬ 
terrupted and fierce sunshine—^their grain is ripened all at once, 
and the harvest ingathered without delay or difficulty. The lack 
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of bright sunshine and the excessive humidity of the climate of 
Oikney are, doubtless, the chief reasons why that all-important 
bread-making cereal, wheat, cannot be cultivated with success. 

Soil 

With respect to the geological structure of Orkney, the Old 
Eed Sandstone, which is so extensively developed in the northern 
division of Scotland, is continued in the Orkney Islands. The 
whole country lying around Cromarty Firth, the coasts of the 
Moray Firth, eastward to a point beyond the Spey, the east coast 
of Eoss and Sutherland, and nearly the whole of Caithness-shire, 
are of this rock, and, as I have said, it also enters largely into 
the geological constitution of the Orkney Islands. Fiom the 
great admixture of the prevailing surface and subsoils, it would 
be tedious and uninteresting to enter into every particular 
respecting them; but I may mention that the most common are 
brick-clay, loam, and a mixture of peat-moss, which are in gene¬ 
ral of no great depth, as rock or till (schistose clay) often only 
lies afoot or two beneath the surface, and seriously impedes deep 
tillage. For example, in the south of Mainland, where the land 
is moderately level, the soil is thin and stony, being composed of 
a mixture of clay and sandy loam, while the liigli land has a deep 
peat-soil or yarpha, Near the middle of Pomona the sod 
improves, first into a mixture erf moss and clay, then into one 
compounded of sand, clay, and gravel; and at last it discloses a 
rich loam, that predominates over a large tract in the centre. The 
soil of the island of Sanday, as its name implies, is composed 
principally of sand. From its comparative fertility it has been 
called the “ Garden of Oikney,” and even at the present day, 
with the exception of South Eonaldshay, in no part of Orkney 
has agricultural prosperity been more thoroughly developed. In 
the northern islands the soil rests upon strata consisting of 
sandstone, sandstone-flag, schistose clay, and limestone; in some 
instances of basalt, and in some of breccia; while the islands 
of the south, though differing so materially in the character of 
surface-soil, have a subsoil of a similar natiue. The Mainland 
abounds in sandstone-flag, which, in a couutiy like Orkney, so 
destitute of hedges and timber, is a great boon to the inhabitants 
for building, rooting, draining, and the erection of walls or stone- 
dykes. So far, however, very few have availed tliemselves of 
the opportunities thus afforded for carrying out these improve¬ 
ments on an extensive scale. 


Tho State of Drainage in Orhmy, 

In the month of August last I made a very extensive personal 
survey of the principal islands in Orkney; and taking into con¬ 
sideration the nature of the soils which predominate,! have arrived 
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ac the condTision that, although on many estates a oonsiderahle 
extent of draining has been effected within the last ten or twelve 
years, either solely by the landlord, by the landlord and tenant 
conjointly, by the tenant alone, or by the aid of a loan from 
Government, and that more still is in progress, the drainage is 
still lamentably defective, there being very few farms that do not 
require either more or less; and it is obvious that where the 
landlord does not give liberal assistance, it is too often totally 
neglected. Seeing that drainage is very important throughout the 
temperate regions of the globe, and especially so in a compara¬ 
tively humid dimate like that of Orkney, it stands to reason that 
before farming can be carried on efficiently, the land must first 
be made dry. Manures will, evidently, be ineffective so long as 
the soil is not in a proper state to receive them. Atmospheric 
influences are not confined to the foliage of the crops, but extend 
also to the roots in the ground, and vegetation must be retarded 
unless the land be thoroughly drained and properly pulverised. 
But the practice of draining at the present day is totally differ¬ 
ent from what it was twenty to thirty years ago. As in most 
other places, the efforts of the Orkney drainer in the primitive 
days of farming, for the most part, if not altogether, were directed 
to the removal of wetness caused by springs. The approved 
plan was to cut a drain across the land near the origin of the 
spring, or, in the language of the farmer, " between the wet and 
the djy,” the depth being regulated by the circumstances of the 
case, but rarely was 2^ feet exceeded. These openings were 
filled to within a few inches of the surface with broken stones, 
and it is really wonderful how effective some of the drains stiU 
are which have been laid down for foriy or fifty years. A little 
later, slates were set up at each side of the bottom of the drain, 
meeting at an angle of 60®, after which about one foot in thick¬ 
ness of broken stones was filled in. This kind of drain was a 
decided improvement on the other, but in common with the first 
plan it lacked depth, three feet seldom being reached. A third 
method has also frequently been adopted. A middle-sized stone 
is set on each side of the bottom of the drain, and a third stone 
being Imd across the top, the arrangement is complete. Of late 
yem tiles have been introduced, but never used extensively, 
owing to the abundance of stone available for the purpose, which 
is everywhere to be found. On hard subsoils, tiles in the shape 
<rf an inverted " XT," or, as they are sometimes called," horse-shoe” 
tiles, are used, but on sandy lands pipe-tales packed in moss have 
been found to answer best, inasmuch as the loose sand is pre¬ 
vented from stopping up the water-courses. But on strong clay 
lands many, both factors and farmers, still hold the opinion that 
stone drains are as effective as those put down with tiles. As to 
the comparative advantage of using stones or tiles for drams, it 
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is scarcely safe to risk an opinion, but I may safely state that the 
stone drain has the advantage of exposing a larger surface, and 

Fig 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 8. Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 



will take in the water more rapidly, except the tile drains are 
filled with stones, as in the foregoing diagrams. Tiles are pre¬ 
ferable where the land is flat. A tile and sole, or a pipe with a 
few inches of stones broken to pass through a two-and-a-half-inch 
ring, is the m plus ultra of chaining. An extensive proprietor 
and occupier in the west of Mainland writes with respect to 
drainage:— 

“ All the land I occupy being generally very dry, I have required very 
little draining; lyhat I have done is vrith drains about an average of three 
feet deep, coupled with flat slate stone, with small or broken stone on each 
side and over the couples, except in some sandy ground, where 1 had to use 
pipes laid and packed round with moss, to prevent the sand getting into the 
pipes. A few prtmiietors and tenants have drained a considerable extent— 
viz., the Rev. Mr Garson of Bea; Mr Leask of Swartland, proprietors; and 
Mr Walker in Pow, a tenant of mine, as well as a few others in a smaller 
way. 1 am not aware of any Government money having been taken in this 
parish (Sandwick).” 

Another correspondent states :— 

The drainage of the land is far from complete, although much has lately 
been accomplished. Drains were frequently put in too shallow—2 to ^ feet 
being the usual depth. A large proportion of the land in Orkney being so 
near the rock prevents many from attempting the operation. There is still 
much to be done before an outlet be made for all &e surplus water which 
hinders the cultivation of the land and starves our crops.” 

An intelligent farmer in Eousay says:— 

This important brandr of a^cultural development (drainage) has been 
carried on to a very fair extent in this island within the past twenty years. 
The drains are put in, say 15 feet apari^ and are from 2| to 4 feet deep, by 
14 inches m width at bottom, and 16 to 20 at the top. They are genemlly 
coupled with stones, as tiles are used only in exceptionid cases.” 

A landed proprietor in South Eonaldshay writes :— 

^ During the last 20 years there has been great improvement through 
draina^ Land that used to be barren by berng^ overrun with cold spring 
water is now giving fine crops throughout the rotation. There is still much 
room for progress in this branch, but people are having their eyes opened, 
and in many cases they are finding their money in the sacks moutL” 
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System of Management and Cultivation. 

The generality of farms are managed on a mixed system of 
giuin and stock farming, and cultivated on a five-course rotation 
of cropping. There are, however, still a few exceptions, where 
farms are cropped after the three, four, or six-course rotation, 
either through the small size of the farms, through prejudice to 
the general system, or owing to peculiarity of situation, quality 
of soil, or other circumstances. These exceptional courses of 
cropping will hereafter be fully described. The five-shift rota¬ 
tion is taken in the following order:— 

1 Oats, out of lea. 

% Turnips, potatoes, and a little mangold. 

3. Bere, or oats, with gra^s seeds. 

4. First grass, usually cut for hay. 

5. Second grass, pastured by cattle. 

The cultivation of the different crops shall now be noticed in 
the above order of rotation:— 

First year — Oats -—^The first crop usually taken is oats, on 
the grass lea of one strong furrow. The ploughing commences 
early in February as a rule, although some farmers occupying 
clay soils have fallen into the habit of ploughing out the lea 
grounds in the autumn months, or at least early in winter, and 
thus leaving them exposed to the ameliorating influences of 
the atmosphere. Towards the latter end of March, or eaily in 
April, according as the soil is in a fit condition for the reception 
of the seed, the ground is sown with from five to six imperial 
bushels of oats per acre. Should the land be in poor heart, 
the generality of leading farmers top dress with bones or 
prepared manure at the rate of to 2, or even 3 owts. per acre. 
The effect of this top-dressing is marvellous; not only is the 
yield much increased, but the quality is also materially improved, 
and a fai* heavier bulk of stmw is secured. From 5 to 6 qrs. of 
oats is considered a fair return, and the weight usually attained 
is from 40 to 43 lbs. per bushel. The laud after sowing is 
well operated upon with a pair of heavy harrows; and when the 
soil ib ill any degree stiff and clayey, it is crossed with a pair 
of lighter ones until the surface is smooth and even. On light 
sandy lands the roller is gradually gaining favour, as the process 
of consolidation gives the seed a much better hold of the ground, 
by which insect and other pests are kept in abeyance; besides, 
it gives a more level surface to the land, so that the operations 
of reaping and raking are much facilitated in harvest. The 
rolling is seldom deferred until the blade has made its appear¬ 
ance. Weeding of cereals is very little attended to; with the 
exception of docks and thistles, which are sometimes pulled by 
hand or “ weeding tongs,” this impoilant operation is almost 
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wholly neglected. The oat crop is generally cut before the grain 
may be termed dead ripe, and while many of the ears are still 
in a partially unripe state: at that stage it yields more grain 
of equally good quality, and the straw is more nutritious than 
when quite ripe. When fully matured, the upper grains often 
fall out in working, and they form without doubt the best part 
of the crop. Bere may be ripened rather harder than the oat, 
as the upper grains are not so liable to fall away. A frequent 
change of all seeds is always profitable if brought from an early 
climate to a late, or from a light soil to a heavy, and vice versd, 
and this is more particularly an important point in a climate 
like that of Orkney, where the harvest is often late and the 
weather precarious. All grain should be sifted befoi*e sowing, in 
order to clean it of the various weed-seeds which areoften scattered 
in the fields along with the crops. The shape of the Oi'kney 
stacks has much improved of late, althoi^h on small holdings 
they still are fashioned in a manner which I can scarcely recom¬ 
mend. They are made to slope almost from bottom to top, so 
that a maximum amount of thatch is required. The stacks are, 
however, rarely made too laige, therefore veiy little grain is 
wasted when once it has been made secure under “thaok and 
rape.” 

The varieties of oats generally grown are 

1. The potato, which yi^ds mnch meal, and is prefezred for household 

* pniposes. 

2. Blainslee, prolific cropper, but deteriorates in a few years. 

3. The Early Angus, well liked both as regards quality of grain and 

the early period of ripening. 

4. The common oat, used when mnch straw is required, 

5. The Scotch Berlie, much liked for thin land. 

6. The Kildiumray, yieldb excellent returns both in straw and grain, 

on the poorest soils. 

7. The Tartarian, well adapted to the soil, and held in high estimation. 

8. Bed outs, of a rough description, but grow luxuriantly, and yield 

well 

9. Gray oats, used to be extensively cultivated, but have been almost 

entirely superseded iu late years by some of the above varieties. 

The grain having been iugathered, pigs, geese, &c., are turned 
into the fields to pick up stray ears, and gather the oats which 
are shed. Should a period of fine weather ensue, or as it is some¬ 
times called “a second summer,” many fanners now cross-cut 
the lea furrows in the autumn months, and leave the land in 
a rough state until the following spring. It is then operated 
upon by a pair of heavy harrows, and it is found to he far 
more friable> and consequently much more easily brought into 
the necessary fineness of tilth, than when Irft over until Fehruaiy 
or March. And yet I may notice that some farmers have still 
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a very strong objection to leaving the land “ to wash,” as they 
term it, by the heavy vsinter rains. 

Second Crop—Turnips and Fotoitoes, —On the approach of 
fine weather in the spring season no time is lost in preparing 
the portion of land set apart for the potato crop. By the intro¬ 
duction of improved ploughs, harrows, and cultivators, this 
is much more simple than it was a few years ago; moreover, 
when once the land has undeigone a thorough course of cleans¬ 
ing it is comparatively easy to operate upon. Most of the 
soils are easily brought into a fine tilth for cropping, but several 
kinds of weeds are common, and some of them are extremely 
difficult to eradicate. The following are the principal weeds 
which the farmer has to contend with, and which are indigenous 
to the soil:— 

1. Couch or quick grass r^ens), 

2. Bearded or ^d oats (Anma fatua). 

3. Shepherd’s needle (Seand^sn Fecten). 

4. Wild mustard 

5. Stinking May-weed {Anthemis uoiula). 

6. Blue-bottle {Ckntaurea Oyanns), 

7. Coltsfoot (Tussilago Farfara). 

8. Com-thistle {(JardvAis lanceolcdus). 

Towards the beginning of April the potato land is thrown 
into ridges of 30 to 32 inches wide, by means of a double-mould- 
board plough, and from 25 to 30 small loads—10 to 12 cwts. each 
—of farmyard manure forked into the drills. The practicTe is 
to plant potatoes of the middling size xmcut^ from 10 to 12 
inches apart, for the early sorts, and from 12 to 16 inches between 
the sets for the later varieties, thus giving room for sun and 
air—^indispensable elements for all plants. The sets are placed 
pretty deep in the ground, so as to admit of being well earthed 
up by the plough, which prevents the inroads m^e by winged 
pests, and hinders the tubers from growing outside the drills. 
ITothing is more conducive to the growth of the potato than 
a deep loose soil, and plenly of horse-work in paring down 
and furrowing up the ridges. This wiU be best accomplished 
in the early stages of their growth. Before the plants break 
through the ground, the ridges are well operated upon by the 
saddle-harrow, which gives the first spring braird of weeds 
a salutary check. When the plants have attained a length 
of 3 to 5 inches, they are hoed and hand-weeded, the bottoms 
of the farrows meanwhile being well loosened by the stitch- 
harrow. A little later, soil is added by the double-mould-board 
plough, and, with the exception of a little manipulation in 
pullmg up stray weeds which may have escaped previously, 
the labour incurred by the potato crop is completed. I noticed 
that in many of the potato crops in Orkney there was a decided 
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euperabiindance of stein, as well as a profusion of flower, at the 
time of my visit last summer (1872), both of which have a 
marked tendency to lessen the size of the tubers. On inquiry 
if any plan had been tried to mitigate the evil which I have 
just named, the answers given were always that nothing had 
been done. I, however, offered one or two suggestions, which 
many farmers readily “took a note of,” as Captain Cuttle did 
of old, and they intend giving the system I recommended a fair 
trial next year. In order to obtain tubers of a medium size 
great attention should be paid to the following points, viz:— 

1. The superfluous “eyes” of the seed-potato ought to be 
scooped out, leaving only one or two of the leading eyes. 

2. Where the eyes are not scooped out, all but one or two lead¬ 
ing stems may be pulled up after attaining a length of 3 inches. 

3. Defloration may be practised with advantage, women and 
boys being employed to nip off the flower-buds. When all 
superfluous stems are removed light and air are admitted, and 
by the removal of the flower-buds the tubers attain a much 
larger size. 

The follovring are the descriptions of potato principally grown 
in the Orkneys:— 

1. Gominon kidney, in gardens for early use. 

2. Hyatt’s kidney, pro&ctiye, also coined to gardens. 

3. First early, rounds white flesh, not a large increase. 

4. Second early, round, deeper eyes than mst early, good increase, flesh 

a little yeUow. 

5. Eed rock, mwn by a few farmers, but not largely. 

6. Orkney red, attains a large size, prolific cropper, stands the dimate 

well; in fact, tfie potato of the majority of the islands. 

In October or ISTovemher, when the potatoes are lifted, they 
are placed in thin layers, either upon the ground ontside or in 
an open shed, until they are thoroughly dried, when they are 
put into long heaps and covered with straw and earth. From 
8 to 10 tons per acre is reckoned a good yield, hut as far as 
12 tons of Orkney reds have occasionally been produced. 

Tv/rnips .—^The land intended for the turnip crop is treated 
similarly to that planted with potatoes, but as there is more 
time on hand it usually gets the lion’s share of the labour. The 
soil, when ready, is formed into ridges of 26 to 28 inches in 
width, and about 15 tons of farmyard manure or sea-ware {Fucus 
digitoMis) put in per acre; and by way of giving the plants a 
start, 2 or 3 cwts. of guano, phospho-guano, or special turnip 
manure, are also applied. Sometimes the drills are of too small 
dimensions on small, and even medium-sized farms, which is a 
great mistake. A good fair deepness is also essential, in order 
that the manure may he properly covered from the drought, and 
also that the roots of the turnips may have full scope for action. 
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notwithstanding that the principle be a little adverse to Mr 
Huxtable’s theory ofgrowing turnips upon deed loards'^^ Dis¬ 
solved bones seem to be in high repute owing to the quickness 
of action, but, of course, they do not last so long in the land. 
The turnip seed is deposited by a double drill at the rate of 1J 
to 2 lbs. per acre, and as .there is no pest of the genus hoillAm — 
the much-dreaded turnip beetle—^the plants are sufliciently 
plentiful On many farms, I may remark, there is evidence of 
the pains taken in the singling and cleaning of the crops. 
Women and boys are mostly engaged in thinning, but where a 
sufficient staff of extra hands cannot be had, the “ horsemen,” or 
ploughmen, have occasionally to be employed. Uow and then 
complaints arise as to the prevalence of finger-and-toe, but, as a 
rule, very little damage is sustained from anbury. The turnip 
plant seems to thrive well in Orkney, many of the crops attain¬ 
ing to a bulk of from 24 to 28 tons of the jSwedish varieties, and 
20 to 21 of yellow bulbs. The following varieties are chiefly 
grown:— 

1. The common white or globe turnip. 

2. The white Pomeranian. 

3. The yellow bullock. 

4. The green-topped golden yellow—a great favourite. 

5. Skirting’s Swede. 

6. Lamgfs improved Swede. 

The roots, however free and fleshy they may appear, do not 
seem to contain so much nularition as those grown upon the 
mainland of Scotland, so that cattle do not improve so rapidly 
as might naturally he expected when fed upon them. But, per¬ 
haps, too little care is bestowed upon the storing of turnips; 
they are generally left in the Adds throughout the winter 
months exposed to the weather, by which, doubtless, their feed¬ 
ing properties are much impaired- Passing over the waste 
caused by exposure to frost, snow, and rain, on the approach of 
fine weather a second growth sets in, and the roots are conse¬ 
quently depiived of a considerable proportion of those nutritious 
properties so valuable in the formation of beef and mutton. 
Besides, how much more comfortable it is for the labourer to go 
to the pit for a load of turnips, than to have to wade in the 
fields a^le deep in mire I Very little mangold is grown; but 
on some of the deeper loams this root might be cultivated with 
profit, as it would he found to form a valuable addition to the 
winter feeding substances, especially late in the season. 

Third Crop—Oats or JBere, with grass seeds .—^The third crop 
in the rotation consists of oats or here, with grass seeds. A few 
years ago the crop taken after turnips and potatoes consisted 
almost solely of here, but as oat straw makes much more valu¬ 
able fodder, some farmers have drifted in to regard oats entirely 
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as the third crop in the rotation. It is, however, conceded on all 
hands that seeds grow much better with here. A few farmers 
now use the drill for sowing, putting down 2 to 2^ bushels of 
seed per acre, in drills 7 inches apart, which tends to prevent 
lodgment of the crop, and the deterioration, if not total destruc¬ 
tion of the young gi‘asses. The weight and quality of grain from 
drill-sowing are always superior, but there is seldom the same 
quantity of grain as from broadcast sowing: quarters per 

acre is a fair average, but some crops attain to as far as 40, or 
even 42 bushels, the weight per bushel ranging from 50 to 55 
lbs. On dry soils the flat principle of laying down land to grass 
is adopted, as farrows and ridges are unsightiLy and unprofitable, 
and certainly superfluous on dry and well-cultivated farms. 

Fourth Tear—Grass Seeds .—good selection of grass seeds 
is a most important point in all good farming, because, if grass 
seeds do not grow and fill the ground with a close sward, weeds 
will soon fill up the vacancies. Timothy is fast getting out of 
repute, as the great labour in again dealing it from the soil 
renders it unsuitable for alternate husbandry. The old practice 
of sowing indiscriminately seeds of grasses and weeds from the 
hay-loft is happily dying out, and there are now few farmers 
who begrudge paying a good price for a genuine article, knowing 
that they 'mil in time be amply remunerated for their outlay. 
The following example will sdBford a fair idea of the quantities 
and kinds of seeds used on high-class farms, subject, of course, 
to certain modifications. The seeds were sown on a 12-acre field 
upon an estate in the north of Pomona. 

1. Eye-grass, 30 bushels, or 2^ per acre. 

2. Timothy, 18 lbs., or Ij per acre. 

3 Bed clover, 60 lbs., or**6 per acre. 

4. White clover, 18 lbs., or 1J per acre. 

d. Alsike clover, 24 lbs., or 2 per acre, 

6. Bib-grass, 12 lbs., or 1 per acre. 

The red clovers luxuriate in Orkney, and are well adapted for 
hay and pasture. The quantity of white clover may appear 
small, but it flourishes so well that most farmers deem it suffi¬ 
cient. Clover sickness is exceedingly rare. Alsike clover grows 
luxuriantly on most kinds of land; but from the smallness of its 
seeds and its spreading propensities, many farmers consider 1 
lb. per acre ample. When it is very thickly sown, it seems to 
take the place of other grasses, and its rich succulent herbage, 
when in full flower, appears to upset the stomachs of the catfle. 
With comparatively few is it highly esteemed. When the seeds 
are sown, the land is well roUed, and there is no doubt that 
repeated rollings on light land go far to insure a good crop of 
grass. 

The first grass is usually made into hay. The general practice 
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is to cut it early, wlien the lye-grass is fully shot, and most of 
the clover heads are in bloom; it then makes the most nutritious 
hay, is least injurious to the soil, and gives the best chance of a 
second crop. The method of making hay does not gain favour 
by close inspection. The grass is first cut down, and after 
having been dried a little in the swathe, it is tied up into small 
bundles, which are piled up into medium-sized “ pikes,” pointed 
at the top. In this state the hay is often allowed to remain 
many weeks, until, what with damp from the ground and 
exposure to the atmosphere, a considerable proportion of the 
nutritious elements have escaped. The ^een^r and sweeter hay 
can be secured, in the opinion of the writer, the better it is for 
feeding purposes: horses and cattle also eat it with greater 
avidity. 

Fifth Year—Second Grass ,—^With respect to the second year’s 
grass there is very little to notice; the ground is depastured by 
cattle and sheep throughout the summer months, and on the 
best-regulated farms great care is taken to cut down or pluck 
out thistles, docks, and the like, to prevent them from seeding. 
" One year’s seeding is seven years’ weeding,” is a maxim which 
the majority of farmers seem to understand thoroughly. 

I previously mentioned that, in addition to the five-course 
shift, there are other systems of rotation pursued, although they 
are by no means common, and, as I was several times credibly 
informed, are year by year giving way to the system I have 
already explained. I shall now describe them in detail:— 

TheThree-cowrse Shift .—^This is the original system of cropping, 
if system it can be called, which was practised in the early part 
of the century, and still exists on some small holdings, parti¬ 
cularly in the northern islands. The rotation is:—1. Oats; 2. 
Turnips and potatoes; 3. Bere. 

That lands cropped in this way fail to produce good cereals or 
large roots is no wonder, since the soil is frequently in an 
exhausted condition, in spite of the heavy dressings of farm¬ 
yard manure and sea-ware which are occasionally given. As 
grasses seem to arise spontaneously, and are found to clothe the 
surface of eveiy zone, taking a substance varying according to 
the soil and climate, it seems but natural that when a piece of 
soil needs rest, it ought to be put down with grasa This at 
once '"puts out of couk” the three-course rotation, inasmuch as 
the important point of assimilating the mode of culture to the 
waywardness of nature is entirely neglected. 

The Fmor-courseShift .—A few small farms in Eousay, Stronsay, 
and South Eonaldshay, as well as in Pomona, are worked on the 
foui<-year shift, or one-fourth in grass, one-fourth in turnips and 
potatoes, and one-half in oats and here. The rotation stands 
thus:— 
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1. Oats, out of lea. 

2. Turnips and potatoes, out of oat stubble. 

3. Oats, or here; principally the latter, "with grass seeds. 

4. Grass. 

On a few of the large farm, the four-course rotation is also 
adoiiled, as, for example, that occupied by Mr Henry Least of 
Boardhouse, in the north of Mainland, but he informed the 
reporter that he intends to drift into the five-course system as 
q^uickly as he can, as he is of opinion that the scythe and 
reaping-machine take so much from the soil that it is almost 
impossible to keep it in good heart. On farms where the four- 
course rotation is adhered to, it is general to mow one-half of 
the seeds and graze the other half, reversing the operation 
when the same fields are next in grass. The clover roots are 
found to furnish ample material for an excellent crop of oats in 
the succeeding year, or what is called the first outbreak.” 

The Sh'-course Shifl, —few farmers who have a plentiful 
supply of sea-ware at hand, which they can haul at pleasure, 
prefer the six-course rotation, because, by extra management, 
they are enabled to take two white crops in succession. Their 
rotation stands thus:— 

1. Oats. 4. !Bere. 

2. Oats. 5. Pirst grass. 

3. Tuzuips and potatoes. 6. Second grass. 

On the removal of the first crop of oats the ground is ploughed, 

and a good di'essing of sea-weed given, which is thoroughly 
incorporated u ith the soil before the next seeding time. Many 
landlords, however, object to the practice of taking two successh o 
white crops, and the more general introduction of le«ases is 
rai»idly giving the death-blow to this kind of management. 

There is still another six-course rotation pumued by some 
agriculturists, which is similar to the live-course system, only 
the land lies throe years in grass in place of two. 

The five-course shift is prefcried to all others by the majority 
of landlords, as may be inferred fiEin the leases which they grant, 
and most farmers also believe it to be the best. Circumstances, 
liowevor, \aiTSo much that no plan is beneficial to all alike, 
and the occupiers of many small holdings, struggling on from 
hand to mouth, are compelled to do as best they can. All 
farmers, certainly, seem to be agreed that some sort of a rotation 
.of cropping is necessary, in order That the land may not lie 
exhausted by over-cropping, be they the occupiers of 300 acre 
farms or the tenants of 6 acre holdings- plants require 
Ihumvs —decayed animal and vegetable matter—^for their growth 
and support, which must exist naturally in the soil from the 
decay of vegetation, or he supplied artificially, but they differ as 
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to the mineral constituents wMeh they abstract from the soil. 
If, therefore, the same plant be snccessivdy cultivated, the soil 
rapidly becomes exhausted of that particular kind of food which 
the plant requires. This is one of the chief reasons for 
necessity of a rotation of crops, and it suggests the rule on which 
the rotation should be founded, viz., that those plants should be 
cultivated in succession which extract different Mads of inorganic 
food from the soil, and the rotation should be so ordered that the 
various fertilising properties of the soil should, by the change of 
crops, be successively called into requisition. It is therefore 
necessary that a farmer should first understand where he is to 
farm, and what hind of ml he is about to farm, before he can 
properly fix his rotation or fann to the best advanta^. 

Breeds of Cattle in Orhn&y, 

The native cattle do not seem to differ materially from those 
formerly bred and reared on an extensive scale in Caithness and 
Sutherland. Giving to the attention lately paid to the breeding 
of cattle they have been much improved, but a few years ago the 
native type had dwindled down to a very small size, as the 
extreme privations which the animals had to undergo in winter, 
from being indifferently housed, badly fed, and impropeily 
treated in every respect, did not tend to develop them in point 
of size or strength. Their colour is either white, black, or brown, 
and in a few cases mottled or brindled. Though the native 
cattle be neither large nor handsome, yet some of them, when 
well cared for, exhibit great beanty of contour and softness of 
touch. Thirty to thirty-five years ago L.2 to L3 was thought a 
good price for a cow; and when Mr Clouslon, a farmer in the 
west of Mainland, sold a milch cow on the market stance of 
Stromness for L.4, the occurrence famished a topic of conversa¬ 
tion in “agricultural circles” for many weeks. However, the 
breed has been very much improved, owing to the introduction 
of pure shorthorn and Devon buUs, and, in some cases, males of 
the polled-Angus type* In South Eonaldshay, in particular, is 
this improvement noticeable, and in place of receiving L.2 or 
L3 for cattle as in bygone days, farmers frequently sell prime 
fat animals for L.22 to L25, or even L 30. In many districts of 
Pomona, also, almost pure-bred shorthorns are generally kept, and 
the breeding and rearing of cattle is one part of the mixed 
larming carried on which receives very much attention. Last 
spring good two-year-old heifers—for which there was an 
excellent demand—sold as high as L16 to L.22. Doubts exist 
in the minds of many intelligent farmers whether any real 
improvement has been effected with respect to the milking 
properties of dairy cows by the introduction of shorthorn blood; 
hut that the crosses axe much disposed to fatten is universally 
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admitted. That pedigree and pail are opposed.” that is if the 
former be carried outtoo fine and too far,” is certain, but still 
the introduction of " blood,” to a certain extent, must not only 
be an improvement in tibe formation of flesh, but it also, 
undoubtedly, tends to increase the milking powers, if due care 
be taken to select the breeding animals from those noted as pail 
cattle. Perhaps the greatest improvement in cattle has taken 
place within &e past seven or ten years, in consequence of an 
increased emulation amongst farmers in breeding and rearing, 
but I cannot refrain from noticing that the first stepping-stone 
was laid by Captain Sutherland of Buiray, when he introduced 
the famous Dunrobin breed. Since greater facilities were 
afforded for shipping cattle, farmers are applying their energies 
to tlie rearing of superior descriptions for the southern markets. 
Some proprietors have even gone so far in improving their breeds 
that they have purchased animals from the famous herds at 
Sittyton and Kingcausie, The two-year-olds are mostly bought 
up by dealei*s from Aberdeen, Caithness, Edinburgh, and Banff¬ 
shire, who scoxa* the ever-faithfol shorthorn districts in spring 
and summer, going about from farm to farm. 

The rearing of calves is now carefully attended to. Until a 
month or six weeks old, new milk is given, when blue or skim 
milk is gradually substituted, with an allowance of boiled linseed 
or grud. The young cattle are fed in byres or open sheds in the 
winter months, upon straw and turnips, supplied ad libitum, 
some being allowed to run upon the pastures in the middle of 
the day when the weather is favouiable. 

Comparatively few animals are fed off ready for the butcher; 
they are generally put “forward in condition,” and finished out 
in the counties of Scotland, whither they are sent In South 
Eonaldshay, however, some prime animals are yearly made quite 
fat with hay, straw, turnips, and about a quarter of oate to 
eacL 


Sheep, 

Until the beginning of the present century there was only one 
breed of sheep {Ods arics) in tlie islands. This breed seems to 
have sprung from the same stock with those of Iceland, the 
Faroes, Shetland, and the Highlands of Scotland. Some of the 
original type still exist in Horth Eonaldshay, like the stragglers 
of a vanishing race, but even in this remote island the breed 
has been much improved by better food and increased attention. 

Originally the sheep were of a very small size, rarely exceeding 
4 to 6 lbs. per quarter, with very short bodies and legs, long 
necks, tails about three inches in length, with white or gray 
faces, and few having horns, and their fleeces—which were 
mostly fine in quality—seldom averaging over 1J or 2 lbs. in 
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weight. Their flesh, in general, was not esteemed pleasant, owing, 
no doubt, to the precarious nature of the pasture, being coarse, 
dry, and dark in colour, and bearing a strong resemblance to 
venison. However, when fed on sweet and nutritious grasses, 
the flesh, both of the sheep and lambs, is said to be delicious, 
while the clip averages 3 to 3 J lbs. each, thus plainly proving 
the truth of the old maxim, which says that the wool goes in at 
the mouth.” Much has been done to improve the breed of sheep. 
About the year 1808 Malcolm I^ng, Esq., late M.P. of the county, 
introduced merinos upon his property, in the island of Eday, 
by purchasing the late Chiei^Baron Montgomerie’s flock in 
Tweeddale, and a couple of rams of the Swedish merino. The 
wool of these grew much finer in texture in the islands of 
Orkney, and the clip of the pure merinos averaged as far as 4^ 
lbs.; the merino-Cheviot, 3 lbs. 7 oz.; and of the menno-Orkney, 
3 Ite. 6 oz. Cheviots were introduced by Mr Archer Fortesciie 
upon his estate at Orphir, and his success caused other enter¬ 
prising men to follow his example. The old Orkney breed has 
l>een variously crossed with the merino, Cheviot, long-wool, 
Southdown, and Leicester breeds, hut Leice^ter-Cheviots now 
seem to he the favourites with most of the farmers. Where 
flocks are kept for breeding purposes, Cheviot ewes are generally 
obtained in the first instance, and these are crossed by pure-hred 
Leicester rams, which are purchased from flocks of £iood repute, 
at prices varying from 6 to 20 guineas. In a few yeai*s, by 
continual crosbing with Leicester rams, the breed becomes too 
fine, when the whole flock is usually sold off, and a fresh start 
again made from Cheviots. 

The breeding ewes usually average 1J lambs each, and great 
pains are bestowed both upon the ewe and her progeny in the 
breeding season. Indee<l, many farmers place the sheep under 
cover every night in winter, giving them a idenliful supidy of 
straw; and in the daytime, turnips are thrown to them upon the 
pastures. An extensive farmer in Mainland says that housing 
at night prevents foot-rot; but should this troublesome disease 
break out, he loses no time in applying a salve composed of the 
following ingredients—^viz., verthgris, vitriol, honey, and lard, in 
equal quantities, with as much butter of antimony dropped in as 
will form a nice paste. It is not unusual for lambs to sell at 
from 20s. to 30s., the prices having been gradually advancing 
for many years. On one or two farms, where the soil is dry, 
small flocks of sheep are fed after the system prevalent in the 
south of Scotland—viz., that of folding upon the turnips, whereby 
the land is much improved; but the practice is far from being 
common, most of tlie turnip crop being drawn off as required. 
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Horses. 

There is no doubt that the original breed of horses found in 
Orkney were of a diminutive form, similar to those of Shetland 
at the present day, and it is likely that they came from the 
northern parts of Europe. Indeed, in shape, size, and colour, 
they differed very little from the UTorwegiau horses for a long 
period. At the beginning of the present century, however, most 
of the horses in Orkney were much larger, being descended 
chiefly from the class of animals kept in the northern counties 
of Scotland—Caithness and Sutherland. It was the custom for 
farmers to buy yearlings from those counties; and so extensively 
was this carried on that, even in those days, 2000 per annum 
were imported. About twenty to thii*ty years ago farmers 
became more fully alive to the importance of obtaining really 
useful animals, and to tliis end the native garron was crossed 
with Clydesdale and other heavy horses. The breeding of horses 
is now a strong feature in Orkney faimiug, and animals produced 
by the cross above named are powerful, full of aotion, and 
remarkably docile and hai-dy. Yearlings now sell at from L.10 
to L.20; two-year-olds at from L.20 to L30; and good horses in 
the prime of life bring as far as L60 to L.60. Eew are now 
imported, being chiefly confined to now and then one for breed¬ 
ing purposes; indeed, thd estimated abstract of export” returns 
for a few years past show that the escort trade is gradually 
assuming vast dimensions. On most of the large farms many of 
the horses kept are Clydesdale crosses, but on some of the small 
holdings crosses between the Orkney garron and Shetland pony 
are in common use. An occupier of over 700 acres in Pomona 
says:— 

" The horses generally are a mixed breed, between the original Orkney horse, 
known as the garrori, and the Clydesdale and other heavy Scotdbi entire horbes. 
Those employed on my own form are nearly pure-bred Olydebdales.” 

An extensive farmer in Eousay, writing on the same subject, 
says:— 

“ We have many different breeds of horses: (1,) Shetland ponies; (2.) 
Crobses between the Shetland pony and Orkney ganon ; (3.) Orlmey ponies, 
strong and useful animalH ; (4.) Crosses between the garron and Clydesdale; 
and some further bred stiU.” 

A farmer in Westray writes:— 

Horses are of vaiious breeds on small farms in this island. The Orkney 
garron is used, which is a hardy animal, from 14 to 15 hands high. On laige 
iamis the Clydesdale is extensively useA but stiU too Kttle attention is paid 
to the breeding and rearing of ffrst-class descriptions, considering the demand. 
When a good animal is wanted, it is scarcely possible to obtain one.’* 

Another occupier in Eousay asserts:— 

“ We have a mongrel breed of horses, between the Clydesdale and Orkney 
garron.” 
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PiffS. 

The breeding and feeding of pigs are carried on to a consider¬ 
able extent in some parts of the Orkneys; but, from the great 
variety of crosses, it would be extremely diflBicult to determine 
to what class many of the prevailing breeds belong. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that, within the past twenty years, 
they have been much improved, for, in place of the small, arch- 
backed, wiry-haired, awkwardly-shaped native swine, is now to 
be seen a fine-boned animal, with great length of body, extensive 
width of shoulder and rotundity of carcase, and with aptitude to 
fatten at an early age. The native pigs certainly had some 
redeeming q[ualities; their flesh was much esteemed for debcacy 
of flavour, and had the animals not been so much neglected, 
their ungainly appearance would not have been so striking. In 
winter and summer alike they were allowed to roam at large 
in the fields and on the commons, and they often suffered very 
much from cold and hunger. The origin^ breed has been so 
much crossed by animals from the mmnland of Scotland, that 
very little of the native blood is in the veins of the existiig 
species. The practice with regard to feeding pigs, on the gene¬ 
rality of farms, is to allow them to run on the pastures in 
summer, giving them very little more than the offal from the 
dairy and kitchen-table; but in winter they are kept in the 
styes and fed with oatmeal or here meal and potatoes, until they 
are fit for the butcher, and the weight of the carcase when dead 
ranges from 15 to 20 stones. 

Poultry. 

Barnyard fowls are of various kinds—geese, ducks, and the 
common hen being the principal Of geese, large quantities are 
still reared on the moorland; but as reclamation extends, the 
numbers are gradually falling olE Eggs used to be remarkably 
cheap, hut the facilities now afforded for export have more than 
doubled their value. 

Imj^hnneinis in Use. 

In the Orkney Islands, where, until within a few years back, 
the arable land was extremely limited in extent, the variety of 
implements applied to agricultural purposes was not so great as 
in many even of the northern counties in the mainland of Scot¬ 
land ; within the last ten or twelve years, however, some of a 
superior description have been introduced,—among those par¬ 
ticularly deserving of notice being the iron plough, the subsoil 
plough, the cultivator, various kinds of iron harrows, turnip- 
scarifiers, com-diills, mowing-machines, reapers (both manual 
and self-deliveiy), tedders, and many other useful implements. 
Of fixed machines, the principal are the thrashing-machine and 
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com-mill, dilven almost exclusively by water or horse-power. 
The original Orkney plough, which has been described as a 
‘'bent piece of wood with three iron teeth,” has not been in 
general use for fifty years. It was superseded by a wooden 
plough with two stilts and pointed wiiii iron—an implement 
which, at the time, was thought to work very efficiently. The 
price of this implement was 25s. to 30s. About twenty-five 
years ago an iron plough was brought to Sandwick by Mr W. 
Watt, and farmers came from all parts of the islands down to 
Skaill to examine it. Several of the most enterprising soon 
furnished themselves with iron ploughs from some of the 
eminent makers of that time, and at the present day these 
implements are in general use throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. The plan of ploughing with three or four oxen was 
gradually abandoned, so that now rarely more than two horses 
are yoked, and the ploughmen perform their work very credit¬ 
ably. Still, here and there, in the spring of the year, the tenant 
of a small holding may yet be seen tilling his small patch of 
ground with a very primitive-looking wooden plough, drawn by 
a pair of refraotoiy oxen, or, sometimes, one ox and an Orkney 
gaiTon. 

The introduction of various sorts of cultivators, harrows, and 
scarifiers, has also facilitated farm operations in a remarkable 
degree; for, not only are the lauds more thoroughly cleansed 
and brought into a satisfactory state for cropping, but the work 
is so much more readily performed that the crops can be put 
down in due season. 

As I am now treating of the improved implements in common 
use, I can scarcely forbear mentioning that the reaping-machine 
has already been introduced upon almost every holding of large 
or medium size. Any one would naturally imagine that the 
sickle would have been cast aside very slowly in a district so 
remote as Orkney; but the opposite being the case, it is clear 
that men are becoming alive to the fact, that in order to farm 
profitably, they must keep pace with the times in which they 
live. Tlie inacliines used are of various constructions, but all 
are modelled, so far, after the invention of the Eev. Patrick Bell, 
whose reaping-machine, in 1826, was merely regarded as a toy 
by the “ Imowing ones.” The exhibition of a reaping-machine 
by our transatlantic brethren, at London in 1851, no doubt 
opened the eyes of many of our farmers in regard to cutting 
down grain by macliineiy. 

8m, Rent, and Tenure of Farms. 

The farms in Orkney are of various sizes, from six or eight 
acres to several hundreds, and are principally occupied by the 
proprietors themselves, or let to tenants, lew being now sub-let 
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to tacksmen. Tliere are still many holdings which fall under a 
rental of L.10 per annum, some of them having been under cul¬ 
tivation for generations, others again having been leclaimeti 
from the moorland or hill-common, which is everywhere rapidly 
giving way to cultivation. Eents range from 5s. to L.600. The 
returns of the county surveyor for 1865-6 show that the esti¬ 
mated number of farming occupiers in the Mainland is 1909 ; 
in the South Isles, 745; in the North Isles, 1005; giving a grand 
total of ;^6G8. There are 754 holdings with a rental running 
from LIO to L.20; 398 from L.20 to L.50; 106 from L.50 to L.100; 
and 49 with a rental of above L.100. Nearly all the small 
farmers are tenaiits-at-will, holding their farms from year to 
^-ear, the term of expiration being Martinmas ; but many of the 
better class farms are now held by lease. When leases aie 
■wanted, they are seldom refused hy the Earl of Zetland and 
other extensive proprietors; yet a few of the occupiers prefer to 
be tenauts-at-will, rather than ask fur a lease, and be restricted 
as to the course of management, with perhaps Tan advance of 
rent. And I may here mention that rents have gone np very 
much of late, proprietors invariably asking an increased rent 
at the termination of the lease; but in some cases the increase is 
deducted fur improvements, year by year. These improvements 
relate to building, fencing, draining, reclamation, and road-mak¬ 
ing, the operations being carried out under the eye of the factor. 
Leases are granted for various terms—7, 9,11,14, 19, and 21 
years; the 7 and 19 years’ leases being most common. Unlike 
the formidable documents in use in some parts of Scotland, the 
leases are simple and generally effective. For many years the 
subject of tenant-right has been provoking much discussion in 
both Great Britain and Ireland, and it certsdnly does appeal* 
nothing more than just that a clause should be inserted in each 
lease, guaranteeing a fair remuneration to the out-going tenant 
for all inexhausted improvements, whether in drainage, building, 
roadmaking, or manures '"locked up in the soil” However 
desirable it may be to secm*e to the landlord a fair annual rent 
for his estate, and its surrender to him in as good condition at 
the expiration of the occupancy as sit its commencement, it is 
equally desiiable that a tenant -who possesses skill, industry, 
and capital, should have secured to him, as far as possible, a fair 
return for labour and money employed. Where such security 
does not exist, the free flow of capital to the soil is prevented, 
and a premium is actually held out to the farmer, in an indirect 
manner, to leave off manuring and cleaning the land towards the 
end of the lease, lest the rent should he laised, or his improve¬ 
ments go to the benefit of another occupant. Allowing the land 
to run out of condition towards the end of a lease, is what the 
Scotch farmer calls “ whipping the land when near the out- 
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stretch of the tether.” Such a system takes the iucoming 
tenant, whoever he may be, five years to restore the fertility of 
the farm ; therefore, the productive powers of the lands are lost 
to the community for eight years, in consequence of a tenant 
having no security for his investment. And yet I have con¬ 
fidence enough in the landlords to believe, that the want of 
proper leases does not arise from any desire to take undue advan¬ 
tage of their tenants, but more from inadvertence or inattention 
to these and similar matters. Factors ought to act as mediators, 
and lay feasible plans before them, in order that they may be 
led to give such important matters serious consideration. An 
excellent plan, in my opinion, is for the landlord or his factor 
to relet the farm to the occupier, if desirable, at least two or 
three years before the expiration of the current lease. On the 
above subjects I quote the following statements and opinions 
furnished by landlords, factors, and farmers from several of the 
islands of Orkney:— 

From the island of Westray, No. 1:— 

“ I have a 19 years’ lease ; indeed, most of the fnrmers on an extensive 
scale have leases of' from 15 to 21 yeais, Propnetois rarely grant them to 
tenants whose rents are under L.20 per annum.^ 

From the island of Fousay, No. 1:— 

“ Leases are given in almost every case. The length of the leases granted 
to the tenants on the smaller holdings is generaUy 7 years, and on tlie 
larger farms 19. When the lease is only for a term of 7 years, the tenant 
usually gets one-third of his rent deducted for ^improvements, hut he 
expected to build or drain to the amount. In some cases the proprietor 
tarnishes capital for the improvements ettected on the larger farms, and the 
tenant pays 5 or 6 per cent, for the money advanced.” 

From the south of Pomona:— 

“ There are many instances of 7,14, and even 21 years’ leases; and when 
these have been granted, the tenants certainly appear more industrious, and 
the landlords more generous. The good feeling which is said to exist be¬ 
tween the majority of landlor<ls and tenants has been much strengthened by 
the granting of leases, and at no distant date 1 am convinced tlmt year-to- 
3 ear occupancies will be the exception.” 

From the island of Eousay, No. 2 :— 

" About 25 years ago a few of the tenantry had leases of 19 years, while 
many Lid none at aU, but were tenants-at-will. However, about 18 to 20 
years ago most of the tenants obtained leases for a term of 14 years, many of 
the rents being raised 50 per cent.; for example, a tenant paying L.14 had 
his rent raised to L.21. They, however, had the extra rent handed over to 
them to be laid out on impiuvements, sud^ as draining, ditching, building, 
<&c., but, of course, they had to pay interest for the money so expended. In 
one of the islands belonging to the parish, the tenants got leases for 21 years, 
with a rise of 15 per cent, every 7 years. Those farmers got one-third of the 
lent deducted for the first 7 years to lay out in improvements, the fectois 
seeing that such improvements were carried out. Nearly all the leases given 
of late are for 7 years only.” 
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From the island of Westray, Uo. 2 :— 

"Farms are mostly let for 19 years. All of the large occupiers have 
leases: some of the smaller have aLo. 1 have seen many of the leases 
granted to occupiers of small farms, -which are short, simple, and effective. 
Still, the majority of small farms are held from year to year.” 

From the island of Sonth Eoualdshay :— 

"Leases are given if inquired for by the tenant, of duration as may suit 
all parties concerned: the general term is 19 years. The greater number of 
farmers in the island have small holdings—under 50 acres—and are tenants- 
at-will, preferring to be so rather than ask a lease, -vvhidi may perhai® he 
attended by an increase of rent,” 

From the island of Sunday:— 

" TTithitt the past 10 or 15 years many leases have been granted to tenants, 
the cominou term being 14 years. Yet there are still many faimers who 
hold their lands from year to year, either through prejudice to being ‘ bound 
up,’ or through fear of an advance of rent. I believe ^at, generally, 
where leases have been granted, rents have been raised.” 

Hate of Wages, 

The rate of wages differs with the districts, in some more 
money being given, and a less quantity of meal, milk, &c.; but 
when all things are taken into consideration, there is very little 
difference, inasmuch as higher wages in one part of the country 
than another would cause labourers to migrate, as it were, from 
place to place. The following, with slight modulations, are the 
rates of wages paid throughout the islands:— 

1. A grieve or farm bailiff receives from L20 to Ij. 22 per annum, 
with house, fire, sixty to seventy stones of oatmeal, three to 
four barrels of potatoes, and a cow kept to supply his household 
with milk and butter. 

2. A plouglunan receives from L.13 to L.16, with house, fuel, 
meal, and potatoes, as above, and an allowance of two qna^ of 
sweet milk per day. 

3. A general servant’s payvari.es from L8 to L.15, with extras 
similar to those received by ploughmen. 

4. Dairy women receive L.7 to L.8, with extras. 

5- Under do. receive L 5 to L.6, with extras. 

6. General domestic servants (women and girls) are paid at the 
rate of L5,10s. to L.6,10s., with extras. Married men have each 
a house, but single men usually live together in a bothy, with a 
woman to prepare their victuals. 

7. Unskilled day labourers are paid at the rate of 12s. to 13s. 
per week, and in some cases as far as 15s. 

8. I^boining women and girls are paid 9d. to Is. per day for 
gathering weeds, hoeing potatoes, thinning tumipa, and cutting 
thistles. Day labourers of this class are now extremely scarce, 
and wages have lately advanced from 6d. or 8d. to 9d. or Is. 
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9, Extra hands for the harvest are paid L.2, vrith one stone of 
oatmeal per week, and half a gallon of milk daily. 

10. Women employed as harvesters receive L.1,10s., with an 
allowance of meal and milk similar to the men. 

As a rule, the labouring classes seem contented and happy. I 
visited several families, and met with the ^eatest civility, and 
not a murmur escaped the lips of any one with whom I held con¬ 
verse. Entering a house early one morning, I found the family 
devoutly engaged in morning prayer, and was much pleased with 
the attention paid to the reading of a portion of Scripture, and 
also to the explanation I gave, by request of the mistress of the 
house. The Sabbath-day also is much observed by the humblest 
of classes. In the bothy the style of " housekeeping” has been 
much improved by a woman being employed to cook and make 
the beds. All the labourers speak very respectfully of their 
masters, and I found that they often continue for many years in 
the same employment, especially married men; and it is 
extremely interesting, speaJong well for master and servant, to 
see men and women who have been in the same service twenty to 
thirty years, and their children Rowing up to take their places. 

The ploughmen are very skilful at their work, and m the 
spring of the year " straight lines ” and " well-laid-up abridges ” 
form the usual topics of conversation when two or three meet 
together. Many of the turnip fields are also regularly singled, 
potatoes well hoed, and weeds cleared off the l^d ; indeed, the 
attention paid to farm work in some districts gives to the whole 
landscape a neatness and finish which arrest the attention, and 
win the admiration of every beholder. The following extracts, 
from written statements made by some of the leading agricul¬ 
turists of Orkney, will give a tolerably accurate idea of the rate 
of wages in different parts of the islands:— 

From tlie parish of Sandwiek (Mainland) :— 

“ Wages are paid per annum—^viz., farm servants fiom L.IO to L.16, with 
house, fire, sixty stones of oatmeal, thirty to forty stones of potatoes, and 
two quarts of sweet milk daily. Mamed men have each a house ; single 
men live in a bothy, with a woman to cook for them and make their beds. 
Dairy women are paid L.7 to L.8, with allowances as above. Grieves have 
L.22, with meal and potatoes, and a cow grazed for them in summer. In 
winter they sometimes have an allowance ot sweet milk from the &rm dairy. 
Day labourers receive 12s. to 15s. per week. Women were paid Is, per day 
last summer (1872)—formerly 9d.; indeed, all wages are rismg. Women are 
very scarce for out-door work; in feet, nothing like the requisite number can 
be had for singling turnips. Farmers are, therefore, often compelled to put 
their horses idle, and emj^oy the ploughmen as turnip thinners—a very 
expensive method.” 

From the parish of Birsay (Mainland) :— 

“ Formerly we could obttiin any number of extra hands (women) for 8d. to 
9d.—now we pay Is. per day. Men range from 20d. to 2s, 3d, that is, 
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unskilled lubourers. Farm-servants are paid from L.13 to L.15, wilh fifty to 
bixty stones of meal, half a gallon of milk daily, and what potatoes are 
required. A grieve obtains from L.18 to L.20, and a ploughman from L.15 
to L.18, with the allowances I have abeady named.” 

From Brougli, north of Westray;— 

“Lajiourerb* wages were formerly 2s. per day, but now a good hand gets 
as high as 2s, od. to 2s. 6d. Ploughmen get at present L.12 to L.15 in money, 
six bolls (50 stone) of meal, one Scotch pint of sweet milk daily, two tons of 
coals or peats, and potatoes, with house and garden. Some farmers pay as 
high as L.18 per annum for a foreman or grieve.” 

From Bow of Eapness, south of AVestray :— 

Farm-servants receive annually from L.8 to L.12, with sixty stones of oat¬ 
meal, live barrels of potatoes, and half a gallon of milk (daily). Harvest 
hands (men) L 2, with one stone of meal per week, and two quarts of milk 
each day. Women, as bheafers, L.1, lUs., with meal and milk, and children, 
as bandbters, irom 15s. to L.1, with meal and milk.” 

From Laiugskaill, north of Eousay:— 

“ The wages we pay to labourers are from Is. 8d. to 2s. 6d. per day; road¬ 
men are paid 10s. a week; masons, firom 2s. to 2s. 6d. per day ; ploughmen, 
L. 14 a year, with rations— ie., meal, milk, and potatoes ; servant-girk from 
L.5 to L.C a year; and turnip hoers, lOd. per day.” 

From Trnmbland, south of Eousay :— 

‘‘ Farm-ser\"ants (men) just now get from L.IO to L.14, and female servants 
from L.5 to L.7 per annum. Day labourerb receive from Is. 8d. to 2s. 2d. 
per day. Female hirers from 9d. to lOd. per day, finding their own food, 
in addition to the sums named above, those engaged by the year have an 
allowance of potatoes, meal, and milk.” 

From Newark, Sunday:— 

“Lahoui-ers’ wages (men) from L.12 to L.14, with meal, milk, and coals; 
women, from L.5 to L.6, with bed and board. For day work, we pay Is, lOd. 
to 2s. 2d. for men ; for women, lUd. to Is.” 

From Grutha, South Eonaldshay:— 

“For first-class ploughmen, we pay from L.14 to L.15 per annum, with 
meal, fuel, milk, and potatoes, the quantities of which vary on almost every 
farm. Female servants get from L.7 to L.10. Day labourers receive 2s, to 
2s. Cd. per day ; girls hoeing turnips, lOd. to Is.” 

Statistics, 

To illustrate the cultivation of the Orkneys, I give the follow¬ 
ing returns of produce, &c., published by the Board of Trade, con¬ 
trasting, where necessary, with the crops of by-gone years. The 
total acreage under all kinds of crops, including bare fallow and 
grass, is 89,009, of which grain occupies 34,646 acres. Very 
Ettle wheat is grown, the small parcels put down being mostly 
for experimental purposes. Bere to oats stands in the proper^ 
tion of one acre to four throughout the islands. The gi*een cre^s 
cover 14,540 acres—10,712 of which are devoted to turnips, and 
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3420 to potatoes, the remainder to mangolds, caiTots, tares, &(*. 
22,442 acres are under clover, sainfoin, and grasses, and 16,302 
acres are in permanent pasture, not broken up in rotation, and 
exclasive of heath or mountain land. The population of Orkney 
is 31,241, and the estimated value L.60,283, 2s., according to the 
particulars given in the following table:— 


. 

Popxilation. 

Value 


Total of Mainland, . 

13,171 

L.28,197 

14 

6 

Total of South Isles 

6,337 

6,960 

8 

0 

Total of North Isles, 

9,299 

18,113 

14 

0 

Burgh of Kirkwall, 

3,434 

7,011 

o 

C 

Grand total, . 

31,241 

L.60,283 

2 

0 


In order to show the progress which agriculture has made 
within a few years, I may notice that the aggi‘egate breadth 
under a rotation of crops in 1856 amounted to 25,572 acres, 
against 89,009 in 1871-2, although it is hut fair to stale that 
" return papers ” were not then furnished to the farmers upon 
very small holdings. In the year I allude to, the tuniip crop 
covered an extent of 3438 acres, wliilst the crop of the past year 
occupied a breadth of 10,712 acres. 

As statistics are generally regarded as dry reading,” I pre¬ 
sume I have already brought forward enough to show the pro¬ 
gress which reclamation and rotation of cropping have made; 
and now that farmers have become fully alive to the great 
benefit to the community at large, when two blades of gras'^ 
are made to grow where only one grew before,” it is to be hoped 
that the various landed proprietors will give them all the sup- 
])ort and encouragement which they possibly can, in order tluil 
they may increase in prosperity, the condition of the labourer 
be bettered, and the face of the country be made to “ bloom and 
blossom as the rose.” 

Improvcvicfiifs ^cUliui ilm last 25 yean. 

1 may observe that with reference to the txuestion as to what 
improvements have taken xdace within the last (xunrter of a cen¬ 
tury, many of those which call for particular notice have already 
been mentioned in the fomgoing remarks; I may, however, give 
a few additional particulars when required under the various 
headings. 

1. Drainage of Land .—Although much ground still requires 
to be operated upon, yet since the year 1847 a great breadth of 
infield land has been thoroughly freed from water, and is pro¬ 
ducing satisfactory returns nnder the ordinary rotation, while 
large tracts of moorland have been wholly ‘"reclaimed from the 
desert ” by means of underground passages for the water, and 
after-tdlage, and are now producing fine crops of turnips and 
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corn, in place of being the home of frogs and tadpoles. From 
information received, and minute personal observation, I cal¬ 
culate that upwards of 18,000 acres, or one-fifth of the whole 
extent under rotation, has been drained within twenty-five years. 
At the present time little is being done, but several intend com¬ 
mencing operations in the forthcoming winter. 

2. Botafion of Cropping— Ab I have elsewhere fully dwelt on 
the benefits of a regular course of cropping, it will now only be 
necessary to mention that a perfect rotation has been entered 
into by the majority of farmers within the past twenty-five 
years, which seems suitable to the climate and quality of the 
soil; and the benefits of such a system are already apparent in 
the heavy crops of turnips, oats, and here which are grovTi on 
every well-regulated farm. 

3. Squaring of Farm, —The redistribution of lands laid the 
foundation of all subsequent improvements in Orkney. It not 
only gave the death-blow to many bad customs and gross abuses, 
but also afforded encouragement to occupiers to improve the 
condition of the soil. While the rwnrig system prevailed, 
farmers seldom thought it worth while to effect improvements, 
scarcely knowing who would reap the benefits accruing there¬ 
from. Since the "squaring” and "planking” processes have 
been carried out, farms have been enlarged, steadings built, 
marches straightened, rotation of crops become general, superior 
breeds of cattle, sheep, and horses introduced, and, most of all, 
the condition of the farmer has been improved. Although Mr 
Eobert Scarth of Binscarth was one of the first to move in the 
pquaring and remodelling of farms nearly forty years ago, yet the 
plans have mostly been carried into effect within thirty years; 
and notwithstanding that the operations then performed scarcely 
fall within the limits of this essay, I have thought it quite 
necessary to mention them, inasmuch as they paved the way for 
many of the improvements I have already noticed. 

4. Tlie vsc of Artificial Mamircs, —In order to keep the land 
in good heart, of late years much has been done l)y the aid of 
artificial manures, the principal kinds used being guano and 
bones. Top-dressing is carried on to a great extent, especially 
on the oat crops, and the increased yield fully remunerates the 
larmer for his outlay. Guano is much used for turnips, and 
bone-dust is now and then applied to the permanent pastures. 
Speaking of lands with thin surface soils. Dr Watt of Kierfiold 
House says:—" Such land, in my opinion, has in many cases 
been almost laid waste by the use of Peruvian guano year after 
year. I have always used the bone manures, and my land is 
yearly improving.” 

5. Growth of Turnips. —One of the greatest improvements 
which have t^en place in Orkney since the year 1847 is the 
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more extended cultivation of the turnip, and it is almost solely 
within the last ten or fifteen years that its value has Leen fully 
appreciated. In 1855 the turnip crop only covered an area of a 
little over 3000 acres; at present three times the extent is devoted 
to this important crop. It is now looked upon as the mainstay of 
the rotation—^the basis upon which all the other crops depend. 
Indeed, too much cannot be said in praise of this valuable root, 
especially when the culture is properly attended to, when the 
ground is thoroughly worked and well manured, good seed sown, 
and the crop kept perfectly clean by scarifying and hand-hoeing. 

6. Implevmnts ,—Since the old Orkney one-stilted plough was 
cast aside, farm implements of a superior kind have become 
general, and at the present time farmers are gradually intro¬ 
ducing first-class implements to till their land, and as gradually 
dispensing with all the rude instruments of ancient agricultural 
warfare. 

7. Breeds of Horses, GattU, and /SZieg?.—I have already dwelt 
at some length on the marked improvement in the breeds of 
horses, cattle, and sheep, and need do no more here than draw 
attention to the extraordinary increase in value in most of the 
animals by the introduction of good blood and judicious crossing. 

8. Orantmg of Leases .—^Within tlie past few years most of the 
extensive farmers have had leases granted, and these have gene¬ 
rally done much to promote agriculture, as many contain ckuses 
obliging tenants to effect improvements in draining, building, 
&c., a portion of the rent being set apart for the purpose. In¬ 
dependent of this, there are few connections of a more important 
character than that of landlord and tenant. A good understand¬ 
ing is essential to the prosperity and happiness of both; the 
former is guaranteed that his property will not suffer by succes¬ 
sive over-cropping, and the latter knows that he will at least have 
a chance of reaping the fruits of his industry and expenditure of 
capital 

9. BeclamatioTb of Waste Lands ,—^Hundreds of acres of hiH- 
common have lately been broken up and converted into arable 
land of fine quality. This, however, can only be accomplished 
by those who have plenty of horses at command, as, to perform 
the work properly, the plough should be drawn by four or fiive 
strong animals. Every furrow ought to be followed up by the 
subsoil plough, breaking up the pan as much as possible to allow 
of the water escaping into the drains. While I do not expect to 
see com growing upon aJl the high lands of Pomona, nor turnips 
upon the cliffs of Hoy, yet I believe that at no distant day all 
the available land in the islands of Orkney will be devoted to 
the production of food for the people. 

10. FormMion of Boads ,—^Hothing has tended more to increase 
the comfort and prosperity of the Orkney farmer than the forma. 
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lion of good permanent” Trays tlironghtlie islands. Since tlie 
passing of the Orkney Act in 1857, and the construction ol roads, 
trunk and l)ranch, which immediately ensued, land has increased 
very much in value, and intercourse has been much facilitated. 
104 miles of pro])erly formed roads have been constracted in the 
islands—57 in Mainland, and 47 in the smaller islands. Many 
of the private ways are still, however, in very bad condition, and 
in wet weather are almost impassable. 

With regard to the improvements which have been carried 
into effect within the last twenty-five years, I subjoin the follow¬ 
ing extracts of repoits received from proprietors, factors, and 
extensive farmers residing in various districts of Orkney :— 

From Westray:— 

^ Within the past twenty-five years great improvements have heen made 
in redaiminsf, draining, and fencing, and with a good system of cropping 
and a better breed of every class of atock, finners now get on pretty well” 

Another report from Westray :— 

^‘Twenty-five years ago there was very little sown grass ; no rotation, pro¬ 
perly speaking; very few turnips grown; and no extara manures used The 
system of cropping was:—1st year, here ; Slid, black or giny oats; Srd, b<'rp, 
&c.—^bere and oats time and time about, with here and there a small patch of 
potatoes. N'o scythes or reaping machines to cut com—^nearly all done by 
the serrated sickle. Farm-servants received L.5 to L.tS per j car ; women, L.3’; 
harvest hands (men), 25s.; women, 15s. No iron ploughs, and v^ry imi^erlect 
wooden ones. Sheep small, weighing 20 to 30 lbs., and ran at laigc u]»on the 
hills. Two-year-old cattle sold at L.2, 10s. to Ij. 3 ; now they sell at Ii.lO to 
L.15. A portion of faim rents paid in kind—^viz., one half in money, and the 
lest in com, butter, fowls, oatmeal, malt, and oil, where fish were caught. 
Little care was taken to make the butter sweet, as the quantity w<is made 
up irrespective of quality, and I really believe the dairy women then learnt 
Imbits of cande^sness which they have never forgotten, as our butter is 
neither noted for its richness nor pleasant flavour. This year I g»'t 30s. each 
for my Leicester Cheviot lambs, L.15 for my two-year-old catilo, and L.2fi 
fur a young mare, which will give you an idea how much things have changed 
f« r the better. There were no good roads in the countiy; now we h.ivc gj>od 
kird roads through every parish and island, but we have to pay for them 
prett;\ well. We are assessed at Is. per pnind for the landlord, and the same 
for the tenant; but we do not grumble, as a good road is thegioatest improve¬ 
ment that can possibly be made. We have also a steam-boat twice a W(‘ek 
through the North Islands, which has raised the price of all faim produce 
down to eggs. They are now 9d. per dozen, and I well remember selling 
them at six for a penny. I also remember the time when servants* wages 
were 50s. per year, but we are now as able to give L.12, as we are getting 
L12 to L.15 for a two-year-old steer or heifer, which my father would 
gladly have sold for L.2 or 50s.** 

From Burray:— 

“ Much ground has been drained, according to tlie size of the island. I 
have reclaimed 20 acres of waste land, or common, on my own account, and 
the tenants throughout the island hare improved their holdinas in a similar 
way. I have a nineteen years’ lease, and there are about eight or ten more 
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in the island for a similar term. Vast numbers of pigs are raised for ex¬ 
portation, and so with poultry and eggs.” 

From Sanday:— 

“ In no island in Orkney has a greater proportion of land been reclaimed 
than in Sanday. Much drainage has also been done, but more yet is needed. 
We still feel a great want of a market for grain and stock, although we can 
now do a good deal in the way of exportation,” 

From Eousay:— 

“ Hundreds of acres of land hare been reclaimed, and, in many cases, 
enclosed with stone dykes. New steadings have been erected; and inkead of 
the miserable buildings with thatch roofe, we have many nice cottages and 
comfortable dwellings. We are getting a new pier this season, which will 
supply a want long felt. Our communication with Kirkwall is twice a week 
now, oy means of sailing packets, and this is a wonderful help to trade.” 

Another report from Eousay:— 

“ Some farms have been doubled or trebled, by reclamation of waste lands, 
within twenty-five years, and many small holdinj^ taken out of the hill, where 
formerly there was nothing but stunted heath. The rent of arable land is 
now from 12s. to 22s. per acre. The principal proprietor occupies a large 
farm himself—chiefly for sheep—^in one of the most fertile parts of the island, 
the value of which is about L.400 per annum. The tenantry on that port of 
the island belonging to Dr Baikie of Tankemess have nineteen years’ leases, 
but much property belongs to Colonel Burroughs, of the 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders.” 

From South Eonaldshay;— 

‘‘ There has been a great change for the better within the last twenty-five 
years, T may safely say, in everything connected with agriculture. We have 
good roads through the island; houses are loftier and more comfortable, the 
thatch roof giving place to slate; proprietors are helping their tenants to 
build by paying a portion of the expenses, and draining and reclaiming are 
the order of the day. As to implements, reaping-machines are almost gene¬ 
ral, a wooden plough the exception; ploughing with oxen almost out of date; 
and small farmers, who cannot afford a thrashing-machine to be driven by 
horses or water-j^wer, are getting hand-thrashing mills, and thus the flail is 
laid to one Bi<le either as useless lumber or as a relic of tlie past.” 

From Mainland:— 

“ A large extent of waste land has been brought into cultivation within the 
last twenty yeius, at a great expense in labour and manure, the whole surface 
liaving formerly been pared and carted away, leaving little or no decayed vege¬ 
table matter in the soil. Such land, taken in by the small firmers, I find 
does not pay, not having horse strength enough to subsoil, without which they 
can only penetrate to a depth of about four to six inches. My practice is to 
follow the ordinary plough, which takes as deep a furrow as possible, with a 
subsoil plough drawn by four or six horses. It is wonderful Low the soil 
mellows down in a few years when constantly exposed to the beneficial 
influences of the atmosphere. Eeaping-machines are in general use, even on 
small ferms; fixed thrashing-machines of two to four horse power on most 
farms. One of my machines is driven by water—six-horse power—^the other 
by nine horses. Artificial manures are also in general use, and farming is, 
year by year, being reduced more to a science.” 

Enough, I trust, has been advanced to show that, in many 
respects, the agricidtiire of the Orknqrs has been much improved 

G 
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within the past twenty-^five years; and from what I have been 
able to glean from the farmers themselves and from actual 
observation, I doubt not that nearly all are desirous of effecting 
still further improvements, so far as they have power; but some¬ 
thing more than energy and skill on the part of the tenant is 
wanting before farms can be conducted on a model principle; 
the occupiers require sympathy and support from their landlords, 
and there never was a period when they stood more in need of 
assistance and encouragement than the present. 

I may mention that there are still many hindrances to the 
progress of agriculture, the following being among the princi¬ 
pal:— 

1. Want of sufficient capital 

2. Want of proper farm buildings. 

3. Smallness of fkrms. 

4. Want of leases. 

5. Insecnnty of tenure, and lack of compensation for uneriiausted improve¬ 

ments. 

6. Want of proper fences. 

As to lack of capital, it is the prevailiug opinion that on many 
large farms, even in the most fertile districts of the mainland of 
Scotland, it is a great hindrance to agidcultural prosperity. See¬ 
ing, however, that “momed men” are entering the held year by 
year, there is less ground for complaint, and it is to be hoped 
that in time, when a drain is desirable or a fence would be an 
improvement, the necessary funds will he available. 

The landlord should, as far as possible, endeavour to remedy 
any defect in buildings; and many seem to have had their ener¬ 
gies aroused already, inasmuch as nice slated dweUings and out¬ 
houses are springing up here and there, but siill many farmers 
have to put up with dwellbgs of a very inferior character. One 
landlord—^who, I trust, is an esception—when asked to improve 
his tenant’s habitation, replied—Oh, no I we let the land, not 
the buildings.” 

Tarmers on a small scale rarely make great progress. They 
cannot afford to purchase manures and implements sufficiently 
good and abundant for high-class farming, and hviug, as it were, 
from hand to mouth, they often sell the produce of the farm to a 
great disadvantage. 

Toucliing the want of leases, I have previously dwelt on the 
subject pretty fully, because it stands to reason that yearly 
tenants cannot exercise the same control over their holdings as 
if they had them secure for a number of years. 

It is only fair, when a tenant makes an improvement of a 
luting character, and is obliged to leave it at the expiration of 
his tenancy, that he be partially, if not indeed fully, remunerated 
for the trouble and expenses involved, and in like manner with 
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respect to unexhausted manures in the soil, which go to the 
benefit of his successor, whoever he may be. 

The want of fences is a great drawback to progress. Herding 
is tedious, expensive, and unsatisfactory, and tethering a weari¬ 
some process. On every small farm tethering has to be resorted 
to; horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, are all fastened by means of 
a collar, to which is attached a chain of 6 to 7 yards in length, 
and fitted up wibh an iron pin at the end, which is firmly driven 
into the ground. And yet there is something very "homely 
like” in seeing a farmer's whole stock quietly grazing in front 
of his dwelling, and his guidwife come out at mid-day to 
“change the tether.” To resume; I do not for a moment 
believe that want of fences is a necessary evil, for in spite of 
the humidity of the climate, and the proximity of most of the 
land to the sea, various kinds of shrubs would not only live, but 
would thrive amazingly, if properly planted and well cared for. 
An experienced forester would find no dfficulty in naming 
the varieties of shrubs most suitable for fencing in such a 
climate, and whoever gives the information will indeed be a 
bene&ctor to the community at large. Further, in my opinion, 
nice belts of trees might be raised here and there, wliich would 
be of much value for shelter for the out-lying stock, and, if they 
were planted with taste, would have a happy effect, and be 
highly ornamental to the country landscape. As material is 
everywhere abundant, stone fences might also be raised to 
enclose the fields, say from 2^ to 3 feet in height, exclusive of 
the coping, or top stone, set on edge. At the present rate of 
mason’s wages, a wall of this description could be raised at an 
outlay of 7s. 6d. to 8s. per chain of 22 yards, excluding the cost 
of quarrying and carting stones, which might be done by 
the farm hands in their spare moments. Again, in many parts 
of England the mountain heaths or sheep-runs are enclosed by 
means of a light wire fence, which, when properly managed, 
forms a good division, is durable, and inexpensive. The 
fence alluded to might be introduced with benefit. 

Before concluding this report, I cannot refrain from re¬ 
marking what an immense advantage would accrue to farmers, 
in the reclamation of land especially, were cultivation by steam 
introduced. By steam-power the ground would be more deeply 
cultivated, the growing crops would get the benefit of a well- 
stirred subsoil, and all undue pressiue would be taken from the 
horse. By its aid whole tracts would be put under a course of 
cropping, which before grew nothing but heath, and by its help 
the fertility of all the mfield lands would be increased, and in 
the autumn of the.year large breadths of land would be yellow 
in the setting sun with golden crops of grain, instead of being 
red with the abundant display of blooming heather.” 
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ON THE STEM AND BRANCH PRUNING OF CONIFERS. 

By Robert Hutcshison of Carlowiie, Kirkliston. 

[Premium—The Minor Gold Medal.] 

One of the most difficult among the many varied duties of a 
forester's occupation, and probably so because it is but imper¬ 
fectly understood, is a judicious i^stem of pruning conifers. 
Indeed, until recent times, the use of either knife or chisel upon 
pine or fir was wholly unknown, and believed to be deleterious 
rather than beneficial to the whole species. Since the introduc¬ 
tion, however, of so many new varieties of coniferse, and their 
use and culture primarily as ornamental specimens, a change in 
the opinions of many who have practicjil skill in their treatment 
has been gradually taking place, as regards the good or evil 
results of judicious pruning. The now generally adopted system 
of disbudding,” (which is pinning in its most literal and 
primitive sense, inasmuch as it aims s.t preventmg the growth of 
any irregular arm, or branch, or terminal shoot, rather than at 
cutting it off after it has been allowed to disfigure the tree), is at 
once the simplest and best mode of procedure in regard to aU 
coniferous varieties. It is, however, appheable chiefly, if not 
wholly, to young plants, and other systems are sometimes neces¬ 
sary when the plant requiring regulation has been either neg¬ 
lected in its younger life, or become the victim of accident; and 
it is in such cases as these that the two systems of pruning 
referred to in this paper, viz., stem and branch pnming, become 
sometimes necessary. 

Considering that great caution is requisite in pruning coniferse 
generally, and that some varieties will not stand even a moderate 
application of the knife, it may be safely stated that in the 
majority of instances branch •pruning, or ^^fore-shoiiening’* as it is 
frequently termed, is preferable to the more severe system of 
cutting branches off close to the stem, or stem pinning.” 

It must he remembered that the chief aim in pruning is to 
throw an additional weight of timber into the trunk of tlie tree, 
where it is practised upon trees planted for utility and profit; 
hut where it is necessary for trees planted with a view to orna¬ 
ment, or as specimens merely, the principal object in view is to 
induce a symmetrical habit and form of growth, and hence it 
may be assumed that the principles as regards pruning are neces¬ 
sarily different. Tliis, however, is not the case. Trees grown, 
whether for ornament and pleasure, or for profit, ought to he 
treated in their younger years upon the same principle as regards 
pnming; and until they anive at an age of about twelve years, 
the treatment ought, physiologically speaking, to be identical. 

If grown for profit, the chief object in pruning trees is the 
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promotion or development of timber in the bole; while in grow¬ 
ing trees for ornamental purposes, the principal object to be 
kept in view is to throw the main vigour of circulation into the 
stem and terminal shoot. Consequently, vith objects so similar 
as to be almost identical, the modus operaouU need not differ 
materially. 

Assuming that in the nursery rows or open border, young 
conifeiDus trees have been duly attended to during the first three 
years of their existence, so far as regards the rubbing out or 
“ disbudding'' of any misplaced shoots or leaders, very little will 
remain to be done in after years when such plants come to 
occupy a place in the plantation or pinetum. 

Indeed, if more care were paid in early infancy to the regula¬ 
tion of habit and form in such subjects, there would be little 
need for after pruning. Occasionally a second leader will intrude, 
but upon its first discovery the use of the averuncator will restore 
the supremacy to its rightful owner; while an occasional side 
shoot of more than ordinary length, and pmbably interfering 
with his neighbours, may be satisfactorily reduced to a iiormd 
growth by a timely application of the system of fore-shortening 
or " branch pruning.” 

Our principal objection to the practice of stem pruning is the 
material risk incurred from the over-exudation of resinous matter 
from the tree. Indeed, it has been frequently observed in the 
case of the common Scots fir or larch, that if branches are am¬ 
putated close to the trunk, the result is that the tree frequently 
bleeds to death. The exudation may go on slowly, and appear 
to he arrested from time to time according to the season of the 
year, weather, state of vegetation, &c.; but as spring comes round 
the gummy excretion returns, and after some years of dwining 
vitality, the tree succumbs to the mutilation it has received. 

No adventitious application will suffice to allay the evil thus 
created. In minor cases of amputation of branches from the 
stem, the use of a pigment of Archangel tar and grease, or of 
Archangel and coal tar mixed in equal proportions, may prove 
efficacious, but it is far Letter to avoid the ilsk of requiring to 
apply these remedies by avoiding such systems of pruning, and 
selecting the more harmless method of foTc-Bhortmvn^ or Iranch 
griming. 

Dividing the coniferous family under its three specific heads 
of Finns, Abies, and Picea, it may he satisfactory now to ohseive 
how each of these species bear pruning. 

I. Pinus, —As a rule this species will not thrive under the 
application of knife or chiseL It is highly desirable that young 
plants of this ckss should he carefully attended to before being 
planted out, and "'disbudding” where necessary be freely 
resorted to, rather than that afterwards they should be subjected 
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to the risk of mutilation by pruning, to which they are peculiarly 
averse. The regular 'irhorl-iike disposition of branches of this 
species renders it peculiarly unsuitable for stem pruning,” even 
if its constitution were suited to such a mode of treatment. The 
only mode of pruning admissible for this species (beyond dis¬ 
budding) is the fore-shortening of the terminal shoot of any 
lateral branch whose over-groi^h may have destroyed the pro¬ 
portion or symmetry of the tree. Occasionally, in close grown 
plantations, where early management of the wood has been neg¬ 
lected, the lower branches of trees of the Pinus family will be 
found in a dying condition. In such cases it is better, if the 
tree is not meant to be sacrificed at once, to clear out the 
adjacent intruding trees, so as to admit of a free circulation of 
air and light, rather than to mutilate the conifer by lopping off 
at the stem the semi-dead branches, and theieby incurring severe 
exudation of sap from the wounds. 

II. Abie<i ,—^This species bears with greater impunity than the 
previous one the free use of knife or chisel; their application, 
however, should be restricted to such cases as absolutely require 
their interference. Notliing can be more handsome or symme¬ 
trical than a well-grown specimen of any of the varieties of the 
fir tiibe in all their varied forms of pyramidal shape. As in the 
case of the Pinus species already referred to, we should hesitate, 
unless in the matter of a double leader or contending lateral 
shoot, to apply either “fore-shortening” or “stem pruning” to 
any of this family. Their closely famished habit and pendulous 
branching nature forbid it^ but where necessary, most varieties 
of this division of the coniferoim family will withstand “branch 
limning” operations with impunity. Where it is requisite to 
restrict the growth of any member of this class, it is best done by 
cutting back the two years’ terminal growth of all lateral shoots 
round the tree base, carrying the process as far up the tiers of 
branches as may be required, but equally on every side. In this 
respect the A. Bonghfsii is frequently much improved, and a 
vigour thereby threwn into its terminal leader, by which it is 
materially strengthened, while its symmetry and the straggling 
habits of the lower branches is much improved. We have 
frequently found that the cutting out of one yearns growth of the 
terminal shoots of the lower branches of many of the Abies tribe 
materially improves their habit, and promotes their growth of 
leading shoot when young (say up to 20 feet in height). 

III. Picea .^—^The usually symmetrical form of this species and 
its rigid outline of branches render it, in most situations, exempt 
from the perils and necessity of pruning. Many of the varieties 
in this class bear with reluctance the application of the knife. 
Where it is necessary to prune them, recourse should never be 
had to “stem pruning.” 
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If SO treated, the exudation of sap is so free that it has been 
observed to go on for j’-ears from the surface of the wound (if the 
branch has been a large one), ending in the gradual decay and 
destniction of the tree. Dishiddmg or pinching is the true 
mode of pruning this class, and it ought to be practised only 
during the earliest years of the plant. Grafted specimens of this 
species, such as P. ndbiliSj even when a foot long, will be im¬ 
proved by being cut back within an inch of the junction of the 
stock, whereby a better leader is obtained; but with larger speci¬ 
mens such a liberty cannot be taken, and the planter must con¬ 
tent himself with the less severe process of "disbudding,” or of 
simply cvtting out two years’ growth of the lateral terminals to 
within three or four tiers of the top of the tree. As progress is 
made, and the tree advances in height, this process may be con¬ 
tinued year by year, always allowing several tiers of terminal 
shoots near the apex of the tree to remain untouched. 

The period of the year at which coniferse will bear with 
greatest impunity the process of pruning varies somewhat in the 
different species, and also with the soil and situation in which 
they are placed. As a rule, for disludding or rvhhing (mi any 
offending shoot in its embryo condition, the operation may be 
performed as soon as the irregularity is observed. For the mode 
of treatment by branch primmg or fore-shortening side laterals, 
if the weather be suitable, October, STovember, December, or 
January may be teelected for the operation. We have occasion¬ 
ally found that, late in spring, conifer® will bear pruning with 
safety; and if autumn has proved a dry season, so that the year’s 
growth of wood is free from the danger of over-bleeding, the 
operation may be conducted with success towards the end of 
October. Plants of the Cedrus family wdl stand pruning as late 
in the season as the month of May; while the larch, which is 
rather inimical to the process at any time, wiU, if pruned so late 
in the season as April, bleed to the serious detriment of the 
tree. 

In all pruning operations the principal object of the operator 
ought to be, whether his subjects are hardwood or coniferous, a 
steady effort to assist Nature in the healthy development of 
timber of good quality. By dose stem pruning coniferous trees, 
vrood of a knotty, coarse texture is induced, and weathet ravages 
occasioned to the bole of timber; whereas, on the other hand, by 
judicious branch pruning regularly carried out as a system, the 
flow of sap and formation of timber are directed away from 
lateral branches, and increased vitalily and growth are thrown 
into the main trunk of the tree. 

Although thus advocating unmistakably the merits of hraTudi 
prvmng over stem prv/ning of coniferous trees, it must ever be 
borne in mind that a judicious system in early culture, by dis- 
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hiulding or Jinger-andrfhumb ]pimMng^ is preferable to either of 
the systems of pruning we have had under review. 

It would involve a considerably wider area of detail than this 
paper ib intended to embrace were we to discuss individually the 
different members of the coniferous family in regard to their 
suitability for pruning of any description. 

There are, however, some of them which are so unmistakably 
improved by the process, if judiciously performed, that it may 
be well to notice them in this report. We accordingly consider 
first the G, Beodara, regarding which in this countiy there is a 
great diversity of opinion. Planted as this cedar has been in 
most situations merely as a specimen tree, there have been fre¬ 
quent and well-grounded causes of complaint against it, in all 
varieties of soil and exposure, for its non-formation of leading 
shoot. It ought to be recollected that in its native habitats on 
the Himalayan slopes, this conifer naturally grows so close and 
in such dense masses as to self-prune its stem. Consequently, 
planted here in most instances from cuttings, it need not he 
wondei'ed at that a heavy snow-fall in winter, such as occurred 
in 18C0-C1, or again iu 1866, should have seriously interfered 
with the progress of its growth in most situations. There are, 
however, cases of cutting-grown specimens having proved them¬ 
selves hardy, even under such vicissitudes of weather as we have 
lefened to; but these were chiefly pruned or " branch-pinched” 
sp^imens. To compensate for the close, “drawn” habit which 
in its native country this conifer assumes, a judicious system of 
pruning is necessary; and we recommend that, in the case of 
small plants of from 2 to 3 feet in height, two or three tiers of 
the lateral young shoots around the leader should be pinched 
across with the avenmcator. This process should he repeated 
annually for two or three years after it has once been adopted, 
care being taken that any shoots of undue length thrusting them¬ 
selves out beneath the piTining point shall be lopped back as 
soon as observed. When the plant has attained under this treat¬ 
ment a height of 6 feet, the lowermost tier of branches may be 
safely cut off close to the stem. The tree will now be observed 
to make a decided upward growth of probably 1 foot in height, 
when the same system of side-shoot pruning aroimd the terminal 
l^der must be maintained, and in the following spring a second 
tier of lower branches may be removed. This treatment will be 
found highly efficacious for singly-grown specimens of the 0. 
Beodara in this country; hut if they could he planted in masses, 
at say 3 feet apart, and left unpt'mied, we have no doubt that 
nature’s own system of fostering the progress and development 
of the leading shoots would of itself be peifectty efficacious in 
producing, if not ornamental specimens, at least timher-beariiinf 
trees. 
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The only other member of the Cedms genus which meiits 
attention as susceptible of pruning within our experience is the 
G, atlaMka, This cedar differs from the Deodar in producing 
a leading shoot with much greater freedom of habit in this 
country. It is, however, prone to throw out long side-spreading 
branches wdthin a few feet of the ground, especially in rich soils 
with damp bottom. This tendency ought to be checked as apt 
to impair the vigour of sap-flow in the main stem. It is easily 
done by the sawing off within a few inches of the stem of the 
two lower tiers of branches, which is likewise very efficacious in 
inducing an increase of cellular-tissue development in the bole. 
It may be objected that in some instances the lower stem is 
thereby left naked and bare, but the habit of this tree is such that 
the branches left will in a very short time droop down and quite 
fill up the gaps caused by those which have been removed. 

Eegarding the pruning of the Picea species, great caution is 
necessary. Even experienced authorities hke Mr M'HTab have 
only operated thoroughly on a few specimens, and in these cases 
their experience is not so decided as to warrant our adopting 
their condusions as final We should rather be inclined, in 
treating of this branch of the subject, to say that it is advisable, 
in as many cases as possible, that trees of this class should be 
planted, not as promiscuous plautation trees, but should be, when 
ffcrst planted, placed in the sites which they are destined to occupy 
singly in future generations. In regard to the pnining of younger 
plants of this group, we think that branch or pinch pruning may 
be very advantageously adopted. We recommend, however, in 
regard to this whole family, that the system of tlibliidchng should 
be pursued in preference to any other mode of pruning. Many 
varieties of this species are greatly improved by “ side pinching,” 
as indeed the whole are by disbuddmg. Those chiefly improved 
in their earlier years by the former process are P. Pinsapo^ 
P. cephalmiica, and P. TFebbiana, —^the latter of which, while 
necessarily reared for their proper development in a shady site, 
are probably the most materially improved plants of their class, 
by tree, if not severe, side pruniug. P. cephalonica and P. Pimapo, 
as well as that favourite conifer P. Doyglasii, are aU materially 
improved by early and careful attention to side pruning. In 
their case it is more absolutely salutaiy if practised in the nursery 
lines, but is beneficially extended to them even in their per¬ 
manent sites. 

In regard to the genus Abies, although the trees have a general 
tendency to produce side branches and develop lateral shoots, 
these are, as a rule, produced so regularly in lateral order that 
pruning is only advantageous in exceptional cases. Wherever a 
misplaced side branch occurs to destroy the symmetry and out¬ 
line of the tree, fore-shortening of the offending shoot may be 
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necessary; and where any tendency to develop a lateral leader 
presents itself, such a case must be dealt with summarily, and 
the offending rival removed. 

Eegartling the Fi/ius genus, we do not consider that any indi¬ 
vidual of this group will stand free pruning with impunity. 
Rome varieties there are whose side-branching, ungainly shoots 
may be with advantage removed; but, upon the whole, it is 
better, in planting specimens of this class, to have them grouped 
in suitable situations rather than to place them where they may 
re^piire to have their lower tiers of branches removed with 
potoitive disadvantage to the tree. 

There are many other varieties of the newer coniferae, regard¬ 
ing the suitability of which for pruning purposes we have not 
commented upon, and to which it seems unnecessary in this paper 
to refer, as they will likely, ere long, if Ihey prove hardy, turn 
out to be quite adapted to general treatment in this country. We 
shall merely notice, in concluding this paper, such varieties as 
Cupressits Lawsonicma, Junipci'vs chinemis, Taxodium semper- 
vimiSj Uirjpressus Lcnribertiann, all of whose habits as specimen 
plants aie materially improved by side pinching; and while we 
are yet ignorant of the many other varieties which, although 
well knoun to us in our plantations and gardens, are yet con¬ 
sidered unsuited for improvement by pruning, there is no doubt 
that, as a rule, the judicious pruning of all coniferous trees is a 
subject of the deepest interest to arboriculture generally, and one 
yet quite unsolved in the many intricacies of its mystery. 


ON THE STEM AND BRANCH PRUNING OP CONIFERS. 

By John R Webster, Forester, Churchhai, 'Vemefs Bridge, 

Moy, Ireland. 

\Frminm —^£3.] 

Most coniferous trees contain a good deal of resin, some 
species, however, naturally contain a much greater quantity 
than others; yet the quantity which any of the species may 
contain is liable to be either augmented or diminished accord¬ 
ing to the quality of soil and the situation in which the trees 
are grown. 

For example, trees grown on warm gravelly soil or rock 
contain more resin than trees upon clay 5 and trees upon 
clay contain more resin than trees upon peat bog. 

Generally speaking, pine-trees grown upon gravel or rock 
feel the effects of stem pruning more keenly than trees of the 
s^e specif grown upon clay or peat, as, from the quantity 
of lasin which they contain, they are apt to bleed more profusely 
at the places where the branches have been cut off. 
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The merits of pruning coniferous trees, as far as appearances go, 
are merely a matter of taste, yet there are cases where pruning 
is absolutely necessaiy on the score of utility; and in order to 
illustrate tins, the writer will give a few examples of the circum¬ 
stances under which he has pruned some of the commoner kinds 
of conifer, before proceeding to give an account of any of the 
new species, which he has found capable of bearing that treat¬ 
ment. 

No. 1 is a natural plantation of Scotch fir on the estate of 
Balmoral, Aberdeenshii'e. The soil consists of gravel, and in 
some places gravelly clay, with a thin coating of peat on the 
surface. The age of the trees in the plantation was from 30 
to 46 years, and about a corresponding number of feet in height, 
and standing at an average distance of from 10 to 12 feet apart, 
or about 350 trees per acre. 

In the interior of the forest, where the air was a little confined, 
the side branches had lost their vitality, and had decayed and 
fallen to the ground without the aid of artificial assistance, so 
that the trees presented a clean stem for a distance of about 
one-third of their height from the ground. When the timber 
was cut up for use, it was found to be free of knots, easily 
wrought, and of good quality. 

The trees, however, along the margin of the plantation pre¬ 
sented quite a different appearance; the branches for a distance 
of 10 to 15 feet up the stems were dead, but still attached to the 
trees, and from their exposure to the weather had got car¬ 
bonised and hard as horns. 

When the timber was cut up for use, fr was found to be full 
of black knots, which on being seasoned got loose and fell out, 
thus leaving a hole in the deal. 

In the summer of 1854 the writer had the hard knaggy 
branches pruned off close to the stems of the trees with a 
sharp chisel; the work was performed at different intervals, 
when hands could be spared from other work, as he has found, 
not only in this case, but in others of a similar nature, that 
fir branches after they have lost their vitality may be pruned 
at any season of the year with impunity. The results of this 
pruning were principally noticeable in two ways—Is^, The 
plantation presented a clean, neat, tidy, healthy appearance; 
2nd^ The annual concentric rings of new wood soon enveloped 
the places where the branches were cut off, and formed clean, 
sound, valuable timber, free of knots. 

No. 2 is a series of plantations consisting of Scotch fir and 
larch on the same property as No. 1, the soil and geological 
features being similar- In the Highlands of Scotland young 
fir plantations are much damaged by the black-cock 0^etrao 
teiriiS) and grey Tim^ eating out the terminal buds from the 
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leaders and branches; likewise, in aH cases where hares are plen¬ 
tiful, they often do immense damage by cutting over the leaders 
of the Scotch fir as well as the larch; this has the effect of 
inducing the trees to send up a pluralily of leading stems, 
and if not corrected by early and judicious pruning, the trees 
form mere bushes, of little value except for shelter and game 
cover. 

In April 1868 the writer pruned a considerable number of 
such trees—^both larch and Scotch fir—^the average height being 
about ihi'ee feet. In performing the operation, the strongest 
and most central shoot was reserved for the future leader, the 
suijerfluous shoots being cut off close to the main stem with 
a sharp i)runing-knife. By pruning the trees in April, the 
shoots left for leaders run little or no risk of being destroyed 
again that season; whereas, were they pruned at an earher date, 
say, January or February, in aU prohabiliiy a good many of 
the shoots would he cut over or destroyed by black game, thus 
leaving the trees in a dilapidated state for that season. 

This pruning had the effect of bringing the trees into a proper 
shape for producing useful timber, and as they suffered nothing 
in health, hut continued to make rapid progress, the prospective 
value of the plantations was immensely increased. 

Xo. 3 is a plantation of Scotch fir, on the estate of Churchill, 
Co. Armagh, Ireland. The soil consists of deep peat-bog. 

In Ai>rii 1861 the plantation was thinned for the first time, 
the trees being twelve years planted. One portion of the trees 
to be removed was cut out at once, and another portion stem 
pruned, by removing three tiers of the lower hve branches witb 
a sharp handbill, close to the stems of the trees. 

The object in view with regard to stem pruning in this case 
was, that the situation was cold and bleak, being within a short 
distance of Lough Jfeagh to the north-west, and Anagariff Lake 
to the south-west, with a hare heather moor intervenmg both 
W'ays, and as it was desirable to have good cover on this part of 
the property—^by stem pruning a portion of the trees the atmo¬ 
sphere was not too suddenly cooled down—so that the trees left 
for cover received no check in their groA\i:h, and yet, at the same 
time, had room to extend their side branches. 

Another advantage gained was this,—^had the trees to he 
refhoved been all cut out at once, probably one-half of them 
would have been rotten before they could have been disposed of, 
whraas, by aUowing the stem pruned trees to remain in the plan¬ 
tation for a time, they were then available to he cut and sold, 
alter the others had been disposed of, so that notliing was lost. 

In 1865 the writer used a quantity of the stem pruned trees, 
mixed with others, from the same plantation, which had not 
been pruned (for posts), in the erection of a wire fence. In the 
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course of felling the trees, it was noticed that the pruned trees 
were quite as tall as the unpnmed, but not so thick at the butt- 
ends, and consequently less in cubic content; on the other hand, 
although the concentric layers of wood were not so thick, yet 
they were harder, better packed, and much firmer than on the 
others. In the course of four years after the erection of the 
fence, some of the posts made from the unpruned trees began to 
give way at the surface of the ground, and had to be replaced 
with others; whereas the posts made from the pruned trees 
lasted five years before it was found necessary to have them 
replaced. 

hTo. 4 is a plantation which consists principally of larch and 
oak, and is situated on the same property as No. 3. the soil is 
a clay loam, resting upon clay, with the exception of several 
small patches of gravelly soil resting upon loose sand. The 
situation is rather exposed, being about two-tliirds surrounded 
by water, and one-third by a deep peat-bog. 

In September 1860 a portion of the larch was stem pruned, 
the trees being sixteen years planted, and their average height 
about 20 feet In performing the operation the live branches 
were cut off with a sharp handbill, close to the stems of the trees 
for a distance of about 6 feet from the ground. The trees seemed 
to suffer nothing in health from the effects of this stem pruning; 
those, however, growing upon gravelly soil bled a little at the 
places where the branches were cut offj but not to such an extent 
as to injure the constitution of the trees, and in the course of 
three years after the operation the wounds w-ere completely 
healed up, so that the stems presented a clean, smooth, glossy 
surface; and at the present date—1872—^they are in peifect 
health, and the timber hard, firmly packed, and of first-rate 
quality. 

Having given a few examples of stem pruning some of the 
common conifers, the writer will now proceed to give a detailed 
statement of some of the new species which he has found capable 
of bearing that treatment. 

AUcs Doiiglasi%^\Q.n\QAoTL clay loam, in a sheltered situation, 
in 1862. Height when planted, 7 feet. Stem pruned in April 
1865, by cutting off the side bmnches close to the stem with a 
pruiiing-knife, 4 feet up. Present height of tree, 29 feet 4 
inches; girfh of stem three feet from the ground, 22 inches. In 
comparing the progress of this tree with another of the same 
species, which has not been pruned, the difference in their rate of 
growth has been considerable. Both trees were planted at the 
same time, and the same size, the only difference being that the 
latter is planted on deep peat-bog. The following is its present 
dimensions:—^Height, 49 feet 7 inches; girth of stem three feet 
up, 32 inches; spread of bmuehes, 39 feet in diameter. 
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Although the pruned tree has made less process than ^ its 
neighbours, it is nevertheless in good health; its foliage is a 
small shade yellower in colour, but this is commonly the case 
with all the species when growing under the same circumstances 
as regards soil I have pruned several young trees of the same 
species, growing upon bog, in the month of April, and have never 
seen them suffer in health after the operation. 

A. Mbnada, growing on an exposed situation on clay loam, 
resting upon cold stiff clay. Stem pruned by removiog three 
tiers of branches with a pruning-knife close to the stem in April 
1867. This tree has been repeatedly damaged by spring frost, 
in consequence of which it has been induced to produce a 
plurality of leaders; these have been cut off in the month of 
April with a sharp knife close to the stem; it is, however, making 
but slow piugress, but this is the case also with others of the 
same species which have not been pruned further than removing 
any superfluous shoots which assumed the proportions of rival 
leaders. 

A. orientali$, —^This is a very compact growing species, but 
of slow growth when newly planted. As an inducement to make 
it start growing in spring, I have found it an advantage to 
shorten the more prominent side branches by cutting off the tips 
in the month of April Among a few young seedlings raised 
from home-grown seed, several plants produced a plurality of 
leaders; these were cut off with a sharp knife close to the stem 
in the month of April This had the effect of bringing the 
plants into proper shape, and as they have not suffered in health, 
the results have been in every way satisfactory. 

A, Mertcnsiana. —^This tree appears to bear branch pruning 
with impunity. A specimen plant here having lost its leader 
by accident, a substitute was selected from one of the side 
branches, close by the place where the stem was broken over; 
the shattered wood was then pared off in a sloping direction at 
the place where decapitation took place, and the surrounding 
branches shortened by cutting off one-third of their length; this 
had the desired effect of strengthening the new leader. The tree 
never suffered in health, and is now perfect in form, and a 
model of beauty. 

A, nigra .—This tree thrives remarkably on peat-bog, and 
in such situations bears branch pruning perfectly well In cor¬ 
recting any supeifluous shoots or rivd leaders, I generally cut 
them oft* close to the stem in the month of Api^ Trees, how¬ 
ever, that are growing on w^arm gravelly soil, as well as light 
sandy soil, when treated in this way, are apt to bleed at the 
places where the shoots have been cut off. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the better plan is to shorten the shoot by cutting off 
about one-half of ite length; this gives the principal leader the 
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start, SO that the ends in view are attained, although in a dif¬ 
ferent way. 

The above remarks are also applicable to A, eauccka and its 
varieties. 

Amuearia imbricaixib lanceolata (the Moreton Bay Pine).— 
This species is rather tender, and young plants are liable to be 
injured by spring frosts. T^en this is the case, they often send 
up one or more young shoots from the base of the stem. Under 
such circumstances, I have found it the better plan to cut ofl' 
the disfigured plant, as well as any superfiuous shoots, in a 
sloping Erection at the base, leaving the strongest shoot for the 
future tree. They bear stem and branch pruning under any 
circumstances as regards soil. I have always performed the 
operation in the month of April, and have found it in every 
way successful. 

LaHx Kcmupf&n (Golden Larch).—This tree is but of slow 
growth, and on gravelly soil makes little or no progress. Our 
best specimen is growing on peat-bog, and even there it made 
but slow progress for several years after being planted. I tried 
branch pruning by cutting off the tips of the lower side branches 
in the month of April, and found that this had the effect of 
making it push more strongly. Its annual rate of growth since 
pruned is 6 inches, and before pruning was resorted to, from 2 
to 3 inches. 

Mt^(yya paia^onica .—^This tree bears stem and branch prun¬ 
ing remarkably well. I have always performed the operation in 
the month of April, by cutting off the lower side branches close 
to the stem. It has a natural tendency to produce strong, irre¬ 
gular, rambling branches, nearly as thick as the main stem; 
these I have corrected by cutting off about one-third of theii 
length, which had the effect of strengthening the stem, and 
inducing the branches to produce lateral shoots; and as its prin¬ 
cipal beauty consists in its fine weeping spray, some of which 
are upwards of a yard in length, and almost as fine as whip¬ 
cord, a little timely and judicious pruning enhances its beauty 
very much. 

Seqiioia smpmdrcfiis, planted in a sheltered situation on deep 
peat-bog in 1862. Height when planted, 6 feet. Stem pruned 
by cutting off two tiers of its lower branches close to the stem 
in April 1864. In the summer of 1869 it produced a rival lead¬ 
ing shoot at the top, which was cut off close to the stem in 
April 1870. The tree has always been in the best of health, 
and making rapid progress. Its present dimensions are as fol¬ 
lows :—Height, 32 feet; girth of stem at the height of three feet 
from the surface, 32 inches. 

Thuja gigantca, planted on boggy ground in 1863. Height 
when planted, 18 inches. Stem pruned by cutting off two tiers 
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of the lower branches close to the stem in April 1867. Present 
dimensions, 13 feet high; girth of stem three feet from the surface, 
16 inches. I have occasionally corrected rival leading shoots on 
other trees of the same species, as well as on T, Ldblii^ hy cut¬ 
ting them off in the month of April close to the stem, and have 
never seen them suffer in health after the operation. 

Cednts Deodara and G. atlaidica^ both of which trees are apt 
to produce rival leading shoots; these I have corrected hy cut^ 
ting off about one-half or one-third of their length, according to 
circumstances, in the month of April In performing the opera¬ 
tion, the portion removed was cut off close to a lateral shoot, 
which had the effect of checking its upward growth, as well as 
inducing the portion left to produce lateral twigs, which in the 
case of the Deodara constitutes its principal beauty. Both trees 
hear stem pruning. I have occasionally cut off one tier of their 
lower branches close to the stem in the month of April, and 
found the results as regards their capability of bearing this 
treatment in every way satisfactory. 

Chamceci/iniris glaxiea and 0, sjihceroidea, mriegata, — These 
trees thrive best with us on deep peat-bog, and are highly orna¬ 
mental. In exposed situations they are easily damaged by the 
wind breaking and splitting off their branches. In such situa¬ 
tions, in order to prevent, or at least lessen, the risk of such 
damage, I generally shorten any prominent side blanches, as 
well as rival leaders, by cutting off about one-third or one-fourih 
of their length close by a lateral twig. "When treated in this 
w^ay they are capable of weathering a pretty severe storm with 
impunity. In boggy ground they hear almost any amount of 
pruning. I have always performed the operation in April. 

Crgptomena japoniea, —^This tree bears stem pruning remark¬ 
ably weU. I have occasionally removed two tiers of the lower 
side branches, as well as any superfluous leading shoots, by cut¬ 
ting them off close to the stem in the month of April, and have 
never seen the tree suffer in health, or deterred in growth after 
the (operation. 

Wtllingfonia gigantea, —^This tree hears pruning as well as the 
last-named species, and the above remarks may he applied to it. 
The following tiees, belonging to the Cypress tribe, all bear stem 
pruning: Cifjirescue Goveniuna, G. Latribertiayia, and G, Law- 
sonittiia. These were all pruned in April 1867, by removing 
one tier of their lower branchy dose to the stem. The trees 
never suffered in health, and are at the present date all making 
rapid progress. 

MeH^iosjpora obtusa and jB. —^I have occasionally cor¬ 

rected rival leaders on both of these trees, by cutting them off 
close to the stem. Jl. obtnea is apt to produce strong rambling 
side branches; these I have corrected by cutting off about one- 
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fourth of their length close to a small branchlei They hear 
pruning perfectly well. I have always peiformed the operation 
in April. 

Thujopm lormlis, —^In April 1871 I stem-pruned one of 
these trees by cutting ofip one tier of the lower branches close to 
the stem. I ha^e also several times corrected rival leaders on 
other trees of the same species by cutting off about one-half of 
their length close by one of the small side branchlets. They 
seem to bear the operation well, and are at present in perfect 
health. 

The following trees belonging to the silver fir tribe were all 
more or less injured by spring frost in 1867, in consequence of 
which they produced a plurality of leading shoots, which were 
cut off close to the stem in April 1868:— Picea Pichta, P. Irao- 
teata, P. Gilicia^ P. GGphcdmim, P. Begiria Amelia, P.pedmata, 
and P. Webhiana. The whole of the trees made good strong 
growths during summer, and were decidedly improved by the 
operation. 

In the summer of 1869 a young plant of Picea lasiocarpa 
lost its leader by the pine weevil (CurmKa pmi) eating off the 
bark from its leader. In the summer of 1870 the tifee produced 
a quantity of small weakly leaders, which made little pro¬ 
gress ; the side branches, however, made strong rapid growths, 
and by the end of autumn the tree assumed the form of a mere 
bush. In April 1871 the superfluous leaders were carefiilly cut 
off with a sharp knife close to the stem, and the most prominent 
side branches pruned, by cutting off about 6 inches in length 
from the tips. The results of this pruning were highly success¬ 
ful The tree has always been in excellent health, making good 
progress, and is now a model of beauty. 

I have treated P. Nordmanniana, P. Pinsapo, and P. fir^na 
in the same manner under similar circumstances as the above, 
and with the same results. ^ The four species referred to are 
interspersed in an old plantation where other trees were stubbed 
out, and where the we(^U was rattier plentiful. In a young 
plantation where a quantity of P. nobilis are planted hex^ and 
there as forest trees, I frequently come across some of them with 
rival leaders; these are always cut off close to the stem in April, 
and I have never observed the trees deterred in growth or suffer 
in health from the operation. 

The following trees belonging to the pine tribe have all been 
successfully stem-pruned by cutting off two tiers of their lower 
branches close to the stems in April :—Pinti$ Laricio, P. Bm- 
tJmTdana, P. PallasiaTba, P. pmdcrosa, P. av^triaca, P. Pinasttr, 
and P. EaTmIfomL 

The following list of pines having lost their leaders either by 
the attacks of the pine beetle {Ej}lurg%is pinip&rda), or the pine 
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•vreevil {Gurcvlia have all been successfully branch-pruned 
by cutting off one year’s growth from the tips of the uppermost 
branches in April, at the same time leaving the strongest branch 
to be trained for the future leader:— Piniis LamUrtiana^ P. 
jn/remica, P, insigtiis^ P. Jeffreys P. Cemlra, P- excelsa, P. 
roimmy P. parvifloray P. Edgariana, P. densifloray and P. 
BungeaTia, 

SGladopitys vertidllata (Umbrella Pine).—^My experience in 
pruning this pine is rather limited, having only pruned one 
specimen in April 1871, by cutting off one year’s growth from 
the tip of a rival leading branch; it, however, appears to bear 
the operation pretty well, but from the short time that has 
elapsed since it was performed, longer time will be required in 
order to test its capabilities for bearing this treatment. 

Taxodiwm disticKuhi (Deciduous Cypress).—This interesting 
tree, so unlike any of the other species of the conifer tribe, has a 
great resemblance to the yew; it, however, belongs to the natural 
order Coniferoe. I have pruned it successfully in April, by cut¬ 
ting off the lower branches close to the stem, as well as any 
rival leaders; likewise by cutting back or shortening any strag¬ 
gling branches at the tup, in order to give the tree a proper 
balance. 

EemarT^s .—^The most of the trees referred to in this paper 
having been pruned in April, it is not, however, to be inferred 
from this that they may not be successfully pruned at any other 
period of the year, the writer having merely given his own ex¬ 
perience and practice on this head. There is, however, this 
much to say in favour of April pruning, viz., that in a great 
many cases the wound, where a branch has been cut off or 
shortened, as the case may be, heals up the same season in which 
the operation has been performed, and the sooner that this is 
accomplished the better, as there is then less risk of the sap 
getting into a disorganised state or engendering disease. 


OX EEXCIKO AND SHELTER OF AIOUXTAIX SHEEP WALKS. 

By Patrick R. Latham, The Diiims, Falkiik. 

[Prcmiutii—Tha Minor Gold Medal] 

Kevt in order and importance to draining mountain sheep 
walks come fencing and shelter. 1 believe more can be done 
in these respects, after a judicious system of draining has 
been effected, for the permanent improvement of mountain 
pastures, especially where such pastures are high-lying and ex¬ 
posed, than by the adoption of any other process. Many 
mountain ranges have been drained, but com];)aratively few 
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have been benefited by fencing and shelter, and, in consequence, 
the amelioration which should have accrued from draining is 
not so great as it might otherwise have been. It is unnecessary 
to go into minute detail of aU the advantages of fencing and 
shelter. To most practical men both principles in estate 
management are self-evident, and I believe the reason why 
so little has been done in carrying these important opera¬ 
tions into effect is because farmers have not considered tiiem- 
selves justified, under the ordinary endurance of a lease, in 
executing these or any such permanent improvements as would 
necessitate large outlays of money; while, on the other hand, 
it may be inferred landed proprietors generally have not yet 
been convinced that an expenditure of capital in canying out 
a system of fencing and planting for shelter on a large scale 
woiid be directly remunerative. 

As regards fencing, every practical hill farmer is aware that 
so certain as gentle herding and tranquillity are necessary to 
the well-being and successful management of sheep stock, sure 
it is that the separation of neighbouring flocks, no matter 
whether the property of the same farmer or not, by the con¬ 
struction of suitable fences, is of the last importance. I have 
erected many miles of wire fencing in enclosing and sub¬ 
dividing mountain sheep walks, where the tendency of different 
hirsels, at certain seasons of the year, was to mix together, 
and where neighbouring flocks were in the habit of making 
raM.% upon adjoining pastures, and have always found the bene¬ 
fit of such fences to be immediate and satisfactory. "When, 
however, I say wire fencing, I do not mean to signify that these 
are preferable to stone walls, when the materials for building 
dykes can be readily procured. It was on account of the ex¬ 
pense and inconvenience of j)rocuiing materials that I adopted 
wircB, In other circumstances, and where shelter is desirable, 
and could be secured by the construction of a march-dyke or 
subdivision wall, it would certainly be of great consequence, if 
the material were within easy reach, even although the expense 
at the outset should be somewhat excessive, that such ex¬ 
cellent fences should be erected. As the cost of hill fencing 
must necessarily depend on situation, distance of carriage, and 
other circumstances, I need not say anything on that subject, 
nor more regarding the erection of the wire fences to which I 
have referred, than that I have always used larch standards 
and straining-posts, except at starting-points and corners, where 
iron straining-posts and stays were employed. The number 
of wires was usually five, that is, a No. 4 for the top line, and 
four 6’s for the lower strands, the standards being placed 6 feet 
apart. I have also used as few as four wires in subdivisions, 
with the addition of the first casting of sheep-drains laid along 
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the surface in lieu of the lowest wire, and this made a very 
serviceable fence. These fences were chiefly confined to high 
situations, however, beyond the reach of cattle. 

But while I have said this much regarding the fencing of 
the higher ranges of a sheep farm, it is to the lower or winter¬ 
ing beats of the flock that the attention of both landlord and 
tenant should, in my opinion, be more especially directed. It 
is here that the bulk of the flock must live during indement 
weather, and it is therefore the wintering land that should be 
protected from the destructive effects of flood and storm. Most 
observant farmers are well aware of the benefit which stock 
derive from shelter. They have discovered the fact in their 
own experience. And all intelligent farmers know the reason 
why stock decline so rapidly in condition from exposure is that 
the carbonaceous food, which would otherwise go to the support 
of their bodies, is consumed in keeping up their animal heat. 
To illustrate this I may quote Lord Ducie’s experiment at Whit¬ 
field ;—One hundred sWp were placed in a shed, and ate 20 
lbs. of swedes each per day. Another hundred were placed 
in ihe open air, and ate 25 lbs. each per day, yet, at the end 
of a certain period, the sheep which were protect^, although 
they had 2 ^ fifth less food, weighed 3 lbs. a head move than 
the unprotected sheep.” Nothing can more clearly demon¬ 
strate the advantage of shelter than this, nor the loss that must 
annually arise to extensive flockmasters so long as their graz¬ 
ings remain in their present open and unprotected condition. 
Another proof of the decimating effect of exposure is to be 
found in the difference between the mortality on the inland 
and eastern parts of the country compared with that of the 
western seaboard, where, sdthough the temperature of the cli¬ 
mate is much higher and milder, heavy winds and rains are 
so frequent and protracted that the flocks become emaciated 
for want of protection, and die off in the spring of the year in 
great numbers. The difference between the mortality on the 
one side of the country compa7*ed with that of the west coast 
is not less than 5 per cent., and frequently much more. 

Turning, then, to the improvement of the low-lying or win¬ 
tering ranges of a sheep farm, it appears to me, as these lands 
are generally of easy access, that they must be well adapted in 
most situations for the growth of forest trees, and that a series 
of plantations could be so lined off as to add, not only to the 
picturesque appearance of pastoral estates, but also to the interests 
of the owmer and flockmaster. Indeed, if the plantations were 
on a limited scale and skilfully laid olf, not on the lower and 
more fertile meadows, but on the higher and liaider lands, I 
venture to say higher rents would be i>rocured for most farms, 
if not for all, than they now Liing, and that the plantations 
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themselves, besides being covers for game, would eventually pay- 
In fact, according to Mr James Brown (author of "The Forester,’’ 
&c.), than whom we have no better authority, well-managed 
woods do 2 >ay a fair average rent over the period of years they 
take in growing to maturity. Moreover, while the amenity and 
beauty of an estate cannot be more successfully improved than 
by ornamental and judicious planting, viewing landed property 
as a marketable commodity, there is perhaps no other method 
by which its intrinsic value can be so certainly enhanced. Were 
plantations run up the marches of grazing farms, and clumps of 
various size and outline to be interspersed over the intermediate 
lands, an immense amount of shelter would be provided. Sup¬ 
posing the plantations were to stretch well up the face of the 
hills, a chain of wire fencing might be formed from one clump 
or enclosure to another, which would not only cut off the win¬ 
tering from the summering lands, but be so directed as to join 
on to the fences of the intermediate plantations at such points 
as would leave a section of them projecting into the summering 
as wen as into the wintering land. In this way shelter would 
not only be amply provided for both divisions, but the summer¬ 
ing would be completely separated from the wintering, and the 
herbage of the latter would thereby be protected so long as the 
farmer thought proper to keep his stock on the higher division. 
This would have the good effect of preventing the stock from 
running to the low ground for shelter from temporary storms, 
and the wintering or reserved land would thus become not only 
a field for furnishing supplies of hay for the hardships of winter, 
but also an excellent nursery for gimmers at lambing-time, and 
the weaklings of the flock at all seasons. 

So much depends on situation, quality of material, rate of 
wages, and otherwise, that I have not gone into the cost of con¬ 
structing dykes, nor, for similar reasons, given any estimate or 
approximation to the expense of wire fences further than what 
is explained by foot-note. Nor is it expedient to say aught of 
the form of plantations, the variety of trees, or description of 
fence with which they'should be enclosed, as all these must 
depend on the taste and views of the landlord, situation and 
sod, and due consideration of the object to be attained. Excel¬ 
lent and cheap fences, in certain localities, can be readily formed 
by a judicious combination of the sunk and wire fence, topped 
with a hedge of whins. For similar reasons I have not ofered 
any hints on the planting of storm-stells or furze and broom in 
situations, as it is obvious all these useful adjuncts to the im- 
j)rovement of sheep walks may either be comprised in or super¬ 
seded by the system which I have briefly propounded. 

I have likewise deemed it unnecessary to give any formal 
estimate of the advantages that would arise to proprietor and 
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tenant; but have no hesitation in asserting, from all I have 
learned and observed in a long experience, that were the pro¬ 
posed method of improving sheep farms judiciously effected, there 
•would be such a diminution in mortalily, and increase in bulk 
of clip and size of animal, as would enable the flockmaster to 
give a higher rent, probably as much more, for his grazing, as 
would go far to equal, if not entirely to cover, interest on the 
capital expended. 

JXote .—So much depends on the views and arrangements of 
parties as to erection, quality of wire, kind of strainers, stan¬ 
dards and number of wires employed, length of cairiage, market 
price of materials and labour, and nature of ground over which 
fences are to stretch, that no average rate of cost can be given. 
Indeed, the variable surface of the hiUs alone necessitates a differ- 
ence of expense. Hence the cost of the fences which I have put 
up has varied considerably. On reference to accounts I find the 
outlay, exclusive of carriage, to have been from fid. to Is. per 
yard. There is so much done in wire fencing now-a-days, how¬ 
ever, that it has become quite a trade. A number of houses of 
respectability are engaged in it, and as they vie with each other 
in expertness and cheapness of erection, parties cannot do better 
than take estimates fix)m them. 


ON THE TREATMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF OAK COPPICE 
IN SCOTLAND. 

Br Axdbbw Gilcheist, Forester, Urie, Stonehaven. 

[Premium —Fwe 8overeigns!\ 

A coNSiDEEABiiE extent of tlie woodlands of Scotland, par¬ 
ticularly in the counties of Argyle, Dumbarton, S&ling, and 
Perth, being occupied with a crop of oak coppice, its treatment 
and management form a most important branch of the forestiy 
of Scotland. Oak coppice is grown for ornament and shelter, 
as well as profit, on many estates, and we have only to glance 
at it as it decks the shores of many of our most beautiful 
Scottish lakes, or contemplate it as it clothes the rugged 
slopes of some romantic mountain or deep glen, to realise how 
peculiarly appropriate it is, and how well adapted to contribute 
to the wild gi’andeur and natural scenery of these Highland 
situations. Even in the "vicinity of a mansion-house there are 
many portions of ground, as for example on the sides of a drive, 
or in a belt on the outskirts of the lawn, where it may be 
desirable to have an extensive view, and at the same time 
concealment from the outside, where oak coppice, interspersed 
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'vrith a few standard trees, forms the most suitable crop. When 
these places are divided into nearly equal portions and managed 
in a systematic manner, part being cut over every year or so 
according to the extent, they form a very useful and, in some 
situations, a most ornamental scieen to those parts where tall- 
growing trees might be objectionable. 

Whatever be the extent of coppice plantations on an estate, 
they should be apportioned and treated in succession. If there 
is sufficient acreage to allow a portion to be cut over everj’’ 
season successively, it is beyond all question the most judicious 
and profitable plan; this method enables the forester and pro¬ 
prietor to have an almost accurate estimate of the expense that 
is to be annually inciUTed in the rearing and cutting over of 
these, and keeps up an almost regular annual income from the 
plantations. If, for example, an enclosure of about 100 acres 
is dmded into say four poitions of about equal size (according 
to soil and other local peculiarities), and one of these cut over 
every five years, it keeps up the ornamental appearance of the 
district much better than if the whole plantation were cut over 
at one time. Another important advantage, especially in higli- 
l^dng and exposed situations, is, that it tends to keep up the 
shelter that stock and crops derive from the pioximity of planta¬ 
tions. The preservation of shelter should always form a pri¬ 
mary consideration in determining the extent that is to be cut 
over in one season; through want of sufficient attention to this 
we have known lx>th stock and crops to be deteriorated in valu(\ 

In very exposed situations, where shelter is really indispen¬ 
sable to the increased fertility and proper cultivation of the soil, 
as also to the health of the stock, it is almost impossible to 
over-estimate the bad effects that follow its sudden removal 
When the productiveness of the soil has been increased by the 
influence of plantations, it is of paramount iinpoitance that it 
should be continued; when it is injudiciously and suddenly 
removed, the soil not only decreases in productiveness, but in 
some instances we have seen it incline to return to its pristine 
sterility. Wherever shelter is a primaiy object, it should be 
the aim of the forester, in apportioning aiijl arranging the time 
of cutting over the plantation, to preseive as far as possible a 
certain amount of shelter to the district. This and the pro¬ 
portion of any plantation that is to be cut over in one season 
must be determined by a careful study of the peculiarities of 
the situation, nature of the soil, &c. 

ISTo absolute law can be laid down regarding the exact age at 
which oak coppice should be cut over; this can only be properly 
determined by the appearance of the crop, which to a consider¬ 
able extent depends on the soil, situation, exposure, and method 
of rearing. It is from the appearance and condition of the hark 
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that the most profitable time to cut must be determined. On 
damp soils the bark is fretiuently covered with mosses and 
lichens; it becomes rough in the exterior at a much earlier age. 
On such inhospitable soils we have seen instances where it 
would have been a decided advantage to the proprietor to have 
cut it over at fifteen years instead of leaving it for twenty; 
generally it should be cut over as soon as the annual growths 
begin to show signs of decreasing in vigour; it has certainly 
been left too long if the shoots have begun to dwindle to a 
dwarfish curled spray. 'When they are not cut over till this 
stunted state of growth has taken place the value of the bark 
will be considerably lessened, as there will be a deficiency of 
circulating sap. The liber or inner bark of these stunted trees 
is thin, and contains but little tannic acid; it takes a greater 
quantity to make a ton, and the limited supply of ascending 
sap m^es its removal difficult and expensive. The rate of 
growth on poor sods and exposed situations is at best generally 
slow, and long exposure impairs the vital energies of the tree, 
gradually causing it to become stunted and hide-bound; con¬ 
sequently it is also most profitable to cut over these early. On 
suitable soils the bark is generally at its best after twenty 
years’ growth; at this period, if the trees are in a healthy vigor¬ 
ous state of growth, the bark contains a greater proportion of 
tannic acid than at any other time. The bark of old trees of 
slow and impaired growth is generally thick in the cuticle (or 
cocky bark), consequently it is of less value to the tanner; 
buii even old trees, that have but a tMu exterior bark and a 
greater proportion of cellular matter, are often deficient in 
circulating sap; therefore there is but a small proportion of 
tannic acid ’found in the bark. Generally speaking, the best 
bark is obtained from trees that are in a very healthy growing 
condition, which not only have a large supply of ascending 
sap, but a greater thickness of liber to retain the sap as it 
ascends. It is dming the ascent of the sap before the leaves 
have expanded that most tannic acid is present; after the leaves 
have fully expanded, the quality of the bark is not nearly so 
good; when the ascending sap reaches the fully-expande<l 
leaves, exposure to the atmosphere causes it to be carbonised, 
and the cambium as it descends gives the inner layers of the 
bark a brown colour. Bark peeled after this takes place is com¬ 
paratively deficient in astringent matter, and it takes a greater 
bulk of it to make a ton; and another disadvantage is, that the 
late cut stools send up much weaker shoots than those that are 
cut in the early part of the season. 

^ After determining the most suitable time at which the cop¬ 
pice is to he cut, the first thing to be done is to go over the plan¬ 
tation and select a few of the best looking and most tree-like 
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shoots, and maik them with paint, to be left at intervals over the 
whole of the ground; these should not exceed twenty to the acre, 
and even this number should be cut over with the next crop, and 
not be allowed to grow till they cover a large space of ground, as 
they through time overshadow the coppice shoots, and cause 
some of the stools to die out. 

Where ornament is an important consideration, it is a common 
practice to leave a considerable number of old standards at equal 
distances over the ground; still, though this is desiiable for the 
sake of appearance, it is often carried too far for the profitable 
growth of coppice. Large numbers of old branchy wide-spread¬ 
ing trees will prove hurtful, and through time exterminate the 
coppice stools. Wherever a number of standards must be inter¬ 
spersed with coppice, they should be brought up under a judi¬ 
cious system of foreshortening, and the strongest and most wide¬ 
spread of the side branches restrained and kept from overshadow¬ 
ing the coppice. Before commencing to cut over the shoots, the 
proper method is to send a person with a handbill, peehng iron, 
and mell, and iustnict him in the first place to press down with 
his foot all the soil round the collar of the stool (or shoots), and 
then with the handbill cut through the bark to the wood, making 
a ring all round the base of the stem of each shoot, not uloyb 
than 2 inches from the surface of the ground; a similar ring 
is cut about 30 inches higher up on the boles, and the hark 
between the cuts is removed for the purpose of preventing it from 
being rudely torn from the stool during the process of cutting 
over the shoots. It also serves as a guide to those uho cut over 
the shoots, causing them to cut so as to have a low stool. When 
the axe is used for cutting, the stools should he sloped slightly 
up from two sides, so as to leave them with a sufficient con¬ 
vexity to prevent water from standing on tlieir surface. It is 
absolutely necessary that the axemen who are employed should 
be ambidexteis, and most expert and neat-handed men; when 
men of this class are employed, they very often take an interest 
in the work, and exert themselves to try how low and neat they 
can make the stools. With good clean-cutting axemen the axe 
is better than the saw for all shoots below six inches in diameter. 
On sloping ground the expert ambidexter, by standing on the 
high side, can cut over the shoot neatly with the slope of the 
giound, wliile those men who can only use the one hand 
always leave a rough surface on the stool, and the one side higher 
than the other. When the work is performed by these unprac¬ 
tised men, the stools are often too high above the surface of the 
ground, and the shoots that spring from these are never so strong 
as those that grow from low stools, where they are able to send 
out individual roots into the soil When the cross-cut saw is to 
he used in cutting over strong shoots, in order to prevent the 
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stool from beia^ injured by tbe shoot falling, and tearing part of 
the outer wood, they should be laid in, and then neatly faced 
\\ ith the axe on that side on which the tree is intended to fall. As 
soon as the shoots are cut, the stools that hare been sawn should 
be dressed with an adze, the outer edge being reduced to the 
level of the surface of the ground, so as to form a slight con¬ 
vexity to prevent water from standing on the stool. It is gene¬ 
rally best to keep the most expert woodmen felling, and some 
less experienced, following with light axes, pruning off the 
branches from the bole; and these are followed by others with 
handbills, who prune out all the branches to about an inch in 
diameter. This part of the work is light, and should be done in a 
most active and expert manner. The operator, as he prunes out 
the branches, should cut them off in handy lengths of about 3 
feet, and leave them collected in heaps ready to be carried by 
another set of men to the peelers. During the time of prun¬ 
ing the men should be instructed to preserve as many foxked 
branches, similar to Y as possible; these should be from 3 J- 
to 4 feet long, and are required for the erection of the 
drying ranges. The peelers are arranged on the sides of a 
plantation road or other suitable place where the work can be 
carried on without injuring the stools, and at the same time not 
at too great a distance from the cutters, and also convenient for 
the removal of the wood and bark. The whole of the wood 
should be carried to these suitable places for the peelers. The 
peelers are each provided with a peeling-iron and mell, and those 
who are to peel the smaller wood have a smooth stone about 10 
inches square by 6 deep. A few of the best peelers are started 
to ped the boles and strongest pieces of wood; the bark on eaoh 
bole is first cut into about 3 feet lengths with a handbill, and 
then taken off with a peeling-iron, great care being taken to 
keep the bark in as large pieces as possible. It greatly facili¬ 
tates the woik when each pair of these peders is provided with 
one or two of what is teclmically called a horse; on these they 
lift one or both ends, and are thus the better enabled to take off 
the bark speedily and in large pieces. As soon as the bark is 
stripped, it should be laid in heaps with the fleshy side down, 
leady to be carried to the drying ranges. Those who peel the 
smaller wood generally sit on the ground with the wood to be 
peeled on their left side, and they start the bark by beating the 
piece of wood over the stone wiUi the mell. When the bark is 
in good condition for peeling, a veiy moderate beating generally 
causes it to open fiom the wood, when it is easily taken off in 
one piece with the hand without the aid of the peeling-iron; but 
it sometimes happens that the iron is required, especially with 
the stronger branches. Severe beating with the mell should 
always be avoided, as it injures the bark and lessens its value to 
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a considerable extent, causing it to contract mould, and maMng 
it more ditficult to dry. When the bait is stripped off it is laid 
on two pieces of wood on the right hand side of the peeler, and 
thus as -it is taken off it is built up neatly into a bundle, keeping 
the white side of each piece undermost The various pieces of 
bark composing a bundle vary considerably in length; but they 
should be all stretched out to their full length, and any very 
short pieces laid in the middle, while attention is paid to keep 
one end of the bundle neat and even. The bark that composes 
the bundle is not compressed together, but all the pieces are laid 
in a careful manner, so that they can be readily lifted in a rope 
and carried to the ranges, and laid on these in a neat and even 
way, keeping the even ends of the bundles all on one side of the 
range. This neat and careful method of laying the bark in 
bundles as it is stripped off is easily done, and saves a great deal 
of sorting and gathering, as the bark is readily laid out on the 
ranges without the bundle being tossed and ravelled; indeed, it 
is an advantage to the handling of the bark all through the time 
of drying and working. The ranges should be erected on the 
most dry and airy situation that can be got in the wood. The 
best way is to drive in two rows of forked sticks into the 
ground, about 4 feet apart, opposite to each other, and about 
30 inches between the rows, and leave them about 3 feet 
high above the ground, laying on other pieces of wood, and mak¬ 
ing the range in the form generally adopted. The ranges are 
sometimes put up with a considerable hang, so that the one side 
of the bark is higher than the other; this practice cannot be re¬ 
commended, as it allows the water that falls on the high side to 
iTin inwards and pass down through among the bark to the lower 
side. A very little hang on the range is all that is necessary (at 
most not more than 2 inches), as when the bark is laid on to 
the range with the even ends of the bundles all to one side, it 
gives a considerable amount of slope to the bark sufficient to 
carry off the water, without risk of it being admitted at the high 
ends of the bark. 

The erection of the ranges and laying out of the bark should 
be entrusted to a careful and experienced man. A person should 
either be kept regularly carrying the bark to the ranges, or each 
peeler caused to carry his own bark every two and half 
hours: when this system of going to work is adopted, the super¬ 
intendent should be present at the ranges when the bark is 
brought in, to see the quantity and quality that each peeler brings 
in, and at once check every appearance of carelessness. 

When laying the bark on to the ranges, the outside should 
always be kept uppermost, and the bark laid not more than 18 
inches deep, and tihie whole covered over with the largest and 
most flat pieces of bark, laid on in a way that will carry off 
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the water from the range; in fact, the most particular atten¬ 
tion should at all times be paid to prevent it from being even 
slightly saturated with water. ** In the presence of moisture, 
tannic acid exposed to atmospheric agency absorbs oxygen, and 
is converted into gallic acid, a compound which is of no value 
to the tanner; ” neither should the inner side be exposed to the 
influence of the sun, as it evaporates the juices that are most 
useful to the tanner. When the bark has been on the ranges 
for three or four days, it should be turned, or rather shifted, so 
as to keep it in an open state; this permits the air to circulate 
freely among it, and prevents it from becoming mouldy. Pro¬ 
perly-cured bark breaks freely, and has a light cream colour, 
but when it has been damaged by exposure to the weather it 
is brown-coloured. This at once in^cates that part of the 
astringent matter has been extracted by exposure to unfavour¬ 
able influences during the diying process. It generally takes 
from two to three weeks to diy oak bark, but with favourable 
weather we have had it properly cured in eight days. As soon 
as it is considered to be sufficiently dried, it should be carted 
into a shed or built into an oblong stack, where it is chopped 
into pieces about 2 inches square, and put into bags ready for 
removal to the tanner. When it is built into a stack, it should 
be thatched, and a large tarpauling erected to keep off rain 
during the time it is being chopped and bagged. 

Eanges are often very carelessly put up. We have seen in¬ 
stances where the one end of the range rested on the ground, 
and the other not more than 2 feet high. It is obvious that 
bark laid on in this careless way cannot dry so fast as it does 
when on properly-erected ranges; and besides, when the ranges 
are put up in this sloping fashion, the water naturally inclines 
to run down among the bark, thus causing a considerable waste 
of tannic acid. The bark being laid so near the surface of the 
ground, the drying winds do not circulate so freely through 
among it; oonatequently, in the best of seasons it takes longer 
to dry, and the quality is very often much inferior. Surely if 
it is worth while to strip the bark, it ought to be carefully and 
properly cured. Where there is annually a considerable quan¬ 
tity of oak bark to be dried, it would pay to keep portable sheds 
with shelves in them for di^g the bark. With these, an im¬ 
proved quality of bark would doubtless be produced. 

When the bark on the shoots is partially covered with a 
growth of mosses, it should be scraped off with an iron scraper 
previously to the hark being taken from the tree, as when this 
is not done it deteriorates the quality of the bark considerably. 

During the progress of the work the superintendent should 
see^ that eveiytlung is going on with the greatest possible ac¬ 
tivity and regulaiity. The peelers should not be allowed to lag 
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behind the cutters; on the contrary, let them be so close np 
to them that while they may not be out of wood, there may 
at the same time be but a small quantity of unpeeled wood 
left over night, as it gets much stiffer to peel the longer it lies 
after it is cut. The state of the weather affects the progress of 
the work. A genial shower after cold weather makes the strip¬ 
ping much easier, and gives a better quality of bark, while con¬ 
tinued drought has the opposite effect. There is a great deal 
connected with the stripping and drying of bark that can only 
be learned from having participated in the work. When the 
hands have been hardened with the use of the various tools 
it becomes a much easier matter for a man to lead on others 
with expedition. The peeling is generally performed by women, 
and along with the drying costs 35s. to 50s. per ton, according 
to the size of the trees, rate of wages, and other circumstances. 

As the cutting and peeling advances there should be a party 
following burning up the brushwood, so that the growth of the 
young shoots may not be obstructed in any way; it is very bad 
management to delay this and the collecting of the wood till 
after the peeling is finished. The young crop is sure to sustain 
permanent injury if these operations are delayed till the shoots 
have begun to grow. 

Bega^ing the disposal of the peeled wood little can be said 
here, as it in a great measure depends on local demand. The 
first thing to be done is to select all the clean and suitable roots 
that are from 5 to 7 inches in diameter, and cross-cut off one or 
two lengths of clean spoke-wood. The remainder and small¬ 
sized wood is generally sold to chemical works, the price being 
from 10s. to 12s. per ton delivered. Where there is a demand 
in the vicinity, it is a good and profitable method to select any 
straight lengtliy pieces that are suitable for pitwood, and sell 
them as such. This we have done in the county of Dumbarton, 
and sold these readily at 6s. per 100 feet lying in the wood. 

The cleaning out and deepening of drains i&hould also be 
attended to along with the clearing of the ground. In doing 
this, we have sometimes found that there had not been anything 
like a thorough system followed in the laying out of the drains, 
and consequently found it to be a decided advantage to change 
the line, and cut almost all new drains. Indeed, we have met 
with drains so very shallow and crooked as to be quite useless; 
five or six drains scarce 12 inches deep huddled into a flattish 
piece of ground not more than 20 yards broad, without having 
the least effect upon it, while one drain, 24 inches deep, taken 
straight up to the mouth of the suppressed spring rendered the 
whole extent thorouglily dry. It is impossible that a drain 12 
inches deep can materially affect the roots of oak coppice; con¬ 
sequently, in cleaning out the existing drains, they should, if 
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need Le, be deepened to 24 inches, and cut to the^ following 
dimensions: 30 inches wide at top, and slope both sides down 
to 8 inches wide at bottom. The soil that is thrown out diould 
be spread mil haclz on both sides of the drain. 

Another most important thing is the thorough repair of the 
fences that surround the plantations. They should be periodi¬ 
cally examined and repaired; and the most sedulous atten¬ 
tion should at all times be paid to prevent the inroads of cattle 
and sheep, as there is perhaps no other crop of wood that sus¬ 
tains more injury, both from the rub and bite of these animals, 
than oak coppice. Injury from these animals checks the rate of 
growth to such an extent that it often takes a number of years 
to retrieve the damage done in a few hours. A most conclusive 
pioof of this came under our observation- A flock of sheep 
had been allowed to stray for a few hours into a part of a two- 
year-old oak coppice, and this portion, though growing on the 
best soil in the plantation, had a most cankered appearance, 
and did not thrive nearly so well for three years as the un¬ 
injured part did. 

At this stage another most important operation is the filling 
up of any large vacancy that may be in the plantation. This is 
not necessary unless where the stools ai*e more than 8 feet apart. 
These blanks are usually filled up with oak plants; but now that 
the price of oak bark has declined so much, we would strongly 
recommend the planting of larch instead. If the soil is dry 
and suitable for the larch, it is by far the most profitable tree to 
plant in these blanks. It is well known that larches thrive 
vigorously among oaks, and this being the case, they wiU, even 
after only twenty years’ growth, be found to be a more valuable 
crop than planted oak. Their bark is easier stripped, and when 
taken from young trees it brings nearly as much per ton as the 
hark of second q^ualily does; the larch being of an upright habit 
of growth, and its branches open and airy. Oaks are generally 
found to thrivf much better beside them than they will do 
beside any other trees. 

The best system of planting the larches is the L notch. Two 
yeais’ seedlings, one year transplanted, are the best for exposed 
situations; hut two years’ seedlings, two years transplanted, if 
well rooted, may be used on better soils and situations. The 
planting may be done in the autumn or spring. IVhen the blanks 
are to be filled up with oaks, pits should be dug, 18 inches square 
and 12 inches deep, in the month of August, and the plants put 
in in spring. Trintei‘’s exposure to the action of the weather 
thoroughly pulverises the soil, and brings it into fine condition 
for the roots. In districts where coppice-wood is grown it is 
quite common to see strong oak plants notched into the ground 
instead of plantmg them in pits. We have seen instances where 
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the notching was hut imperfectly performed, fine oai plants stuck 
into the ground, and their roots not covered to within two 
inches of their former depth, and scarcely a plant standing erect. 
We could give several examples of the superiority of pit-planted 
trees as compared with notching. For example, in 1863 we had 
to make up the blanks in an oak coppice plantation that had 
been planted with oaks in 1861. They had all been planted by 
notching, and there was not more than one-fourth of them that 
had grown, and even these had but a very stunted appearance. 
Those planted in 1863 were put into pits that had been opened 
five months previous, and there was scarcely a plant failed, and 
during the first season the average growth was greater than those 
that had grown for three years; and for several years afterwards 
the pit-p]^ted trees were readily distinguished by their more 
exuberant foliage and vigorous growth. When oak plants are 
notched, their roots are liable to be squeezed or doubled up, and 
their tender extremities are left pressing hard on the undisturbed 
soil, consequently they are at the first hindered from extending; 
whereas properly pit-planted trees have a layer of soft soil all 
round between the roots and sides of the pits, which encourages 
the extension and formation pf the rootlets, and enables the plant 
to make a considerable grovgth during the first season, instead of 
leaving it to pine away in a sickly condition. 

In damp soils that are not suitable for the growth of larch, 
birch and black Italian poplais may be planted. We have some¬ 
times seen these damp places planted with spruce; but these 
become so dense and spreading that they tend through time to 
exterminate the coppice stools near them. 

After the young crop of oak coppice has grown for two season*:!, 
the shoots should be thinned, leaving from six to eight on each 
stool, according to its size. At the first and at all subsequent 
thinnings attention should be paid to leave those shoots, as the 
permanent crop, that spring out nearest the surface of the ground, 
as these are the most rapid growers, and by sending out, as they 
always do, a number of fresh individual roots, they become more 
tree-like in their form of growth; and this additional extension 
of roots increases the size and vigour of the stools, and malces 
it a much easier matter to keep the stools in a low and proper 
fornL Those shoots that spring out from the higher parts of the 
stool are not so vigorous and tree-hke in their growth, and besides 
they encourage the stools to become higher, and, as it were, causes 
it to grow away from the soil The second thinning may be done 
about six years after this, and the number of shoots reduced to 
about two or three on each stool, according to the size of stool, 
distance apart, &c. At this time any stools of hazel are cut 
dean over, and along with the oak thinnings are pruned out to 
the point, and tied up into bundles of 100 each, and sold for the 
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manufacture of crates and hampers. These thinnings we have 
sold at 13s. 6d. per 1000 for rods not less than 6 feet long, 
while the smaller and shorter sizes (or wands), from 6 to 4 
feet long, brought about 7s. on the ground. All the prunings 
of birch are also put into bundles, 22 inches in girth, for 
besoms, which bring about Is. 2d. per dozen. 

The next period of thinning may be two years before cutting 
over the crop. At this time all the slender, ill-thriven, and 
overhung shoots should be cut out and sold for crate-wood. 
While recommending this we are aware that it is not very gene¬ 
rally adopted; in fact, many object to it; but it can be easily 
shown that it is by far the most profitable system of manage¬ 
ment. The removal of the overhung and most ill-thriven shoots 
is psactically found to increase the qumJtiiy and quality of the 
bark. Confinement having reduced the vital energy of these 
shoots, they have but a very thin coating of liber, and are far 
deficient in ascending sap; consequently the bark contains but 
a very small proportion of tannic acid, and it is difficult and 
expensive to peel; so much is this the case, that we have fre¬ 
quently found that it actually did not pay the expense of strip- 
I)ing. TThen these are cut out during the winter months and 
sold as strong crate-wood, they bring upwards of 12s. per ton 
in the plantation, which far more than doubly pays tor the 
expense of cutting. And the cutting out of these at this time 
exposes those that are left to the influences of the atmosphere, 
and increases their energies. This increases the quantity of 
ascending sap, and causes the formation of cambium cells, and 
adds to the thickness of the liber. In a word, tliinning at 
this time encourages the development of all those elements that 
are absolutely essential to the production of the greatest quantily 
of bark. The vigorous state of growiih promoted by the admis¬ 
sion of light and air gives a greater proportion of tannic acid, 
and makes the peeling much easier. Now that the price of bark 
continues to fall, this system of management should be more 
extensively adopted, as it unquestionably lessens the cost of 
peeling, and improves the quality of the bark to a high 
degree. 

In some oak coppices there are frequently a few stools of ash, 
elm, alder, birch, &c.; these are generally cut over and disposed 
of before commencing to the oaks. In the county of Dumbarton 
these meet with a ready sale at from 8s. to 12s. per ton lying in 
the wood. 

When cutting out the thinnings great attention should be paid 
to see that they are aH cut close off by the stool, as some care¬ 
less workmen leave a short spur, which encourages the undue 
increase of tlie stooL 

It is a common practice to delay the first tliinning of oak 
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coppice till it has grown for five years; but tliis, beyond all 
question, materially retards the rate of growth^ and produces a 
slender shoot, and it is very often found that it is those shoots 
that spring from the higher parts of the stool that are the 
strongest, and that they have to a certain extent overhung and 
■weakened those that were the most eligible for being left as the 
permanent crop. This method of thinning is generally performed 
at intervals of five years, and accompanied each time by a system 
of severe close pruning, in some instances the stem being left, 
with not more than two or three lateral branches. This method 
of pruning reduces the rate of growth, and the large number of 
wounds made in the stem by the removal of these branches 
encourages the growth of spray, and produces a rough exterior 
which deteriorates the quality of bark. The nutritive energies 
of the trees are so much impaired by the loss of so many of the 
leaves, that the proper healing over of these wounds is the work 
of a number of years. The evil effects are much aggravated 
when the pruning is performed, as it very often is, by careless 
and unpractised men during the winter months. We have fre¬ 
quently observed that these men make unnecessary wounds, and 
then the exposure to the weather, when the vital functions are 
dormant, dries up the inner bark, and makes the wounds larger 
and more difficult to heal Consequently the trees often become 
so cankered and bark-bound that they make little progress in 
their growth, and when cut over produce a much inferior quan¬ 
tity and quality of bark. There are still not a few foresters who 
cling tenaciously to this system of rearing oak coppice, but for 
what reason we do not know, except that it has been handed 
down to them by their forefathers, and always practised in the 
district, and they have never troubled themselves to learn that 
it was not in harmony with the laws of vegetable life. Any one 
acquainted with the organism of trees must know that severe 
close pruning is opposed to the healthy and rapid growth of the 
tree. An intimate acquaintance with the general laws of nature, 
to which trees in their growth and development are subject, 
combined with experience and observation, indubitably proves 
that severe close pruning tends to waste rather than utilise the 
nutritive eneigies of the tree. It reduces the thickness of the 
liber, diminishes the quantity of ascending sap, and, in short, it 
actually militates against the production of all those elements 
that are essential to produce a good quality of hark and a remu¬ 
nerative crop of oak coppice. 

The best method of pruning is foreshortening, and it ought to 
be begun after two years’ growth. When the first thinning is 
being performed an experienced pruner should follow the 
thinners, and with a pocket-knife prune the shoots. At tliis 
time the pruning is nothing more than simply shortening any 

I 
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rival leader that may exist on one shoot. This system of prun¬ 
ing should be repeated in two or three years in the very same 
manner, merely checking contending tops and over-strong side 
branches. And when one shoot has two or more tops, select the 
one as leader that will have a natural tendency to grow in an 
upright direction without infringing upon or overhanging those 
that spring from the some stool Except in the case of any low 
strong side branch, that seems to be diverting too much of the 
nutritive foodYrom the growth of the stem, no ]*runing close by 
the bole should be allowed, as it is not only quite unnecessary, 
but tends to retard the rate of growth. Pruning is only neces¬ 
sary and allowable to check and prevent a waste of energy^ as in 
the case of contending tops and strong side branches that seem 
to b# absorbing too much of the nutritive food from the main 
shoot The great desideratum in pruning is to keep a great pro¬ 
portion of the shoots clothed with healthy hramlies as feeders of 
the sfej/i, and at the same time keep these in such subordination 
as win prevent them from increasing their own growth to undue 
limits. When the coppice shoots are pruned in this manner 
their branches are shon and well furnished with branchlets and 
leaves, which absorb the nourishment that is to be derived from 
solar light, and elaborate the sap that is imbibed by the roots. 
Brought up under these conditions the shoot appropriates the 
greatest proportion of the nutritive food for its own increase; 
and this, combined with the influence of the surrounding trees, 
causes the lower side branches to gradually decrease in vigour as 
the shoots increase in height Consequently they never receive 
any check from the pruning, hut are all along kept in a most 
healthy and rapid growing state. In the majority of cases twice 
pmning is all that is necessary, except at the time of thinning, 
clearing off any decayed branches that may he on the lower part 
of the stem. This method of pruning is not only in harmony 
with the laws of nature, and therefore founded on sound prin¬ 
ciples, but it propagates and conserves all those constituents that 
are indispensable to the production of the best quality of bark 
and greatest quantity of wood. 

In regaiMl to the faoils most suitable for the growth of oak cop¬ 
pice little can he said, as it grows on soils of very diverse qualities. 
It thrives moderately well on very poor soils, if naturally dry or 
well drained. The most suitable sofl. is a good loam mixed with 
sand, and on a subsoil of clay and gravel; it also thrives well on 
a light sandy soil, with a gravelly subsoil when sufficiently 
drained. AVe have also seen a very good crop of coppice cut 
from a black mossy soil resting on subsoil of clay. Peihaps the 
most unsuitable soil is marsh that cannot be properly drained. 
It would he much more profitable to cease to cultivate the oak 
in those inhospitable soils, and plant them with alder or black 
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Italian poplar It is a mistake to attempt to grow alder and oak 
together in these damp places, as the alder grows much faster 
and cleaner by itself. The great and most important thing in 
regard to soils is prosper dramage. The granulated particles of 
undrained damp soils being quite glued together from the effect 
of stagnant water, there is but a limited circulation of air, and 
the admission of rain water is obstructed by the same cause. 
Eain water is one of our best natural fertilisers, and when 
allowed to freely percolate into a properly drained or naturally 
dry soil, it assists regularly and steadily to decompose the 
mineral and oiganic ingredients of the soil, and thus these are 
turned into food fit to be imbibed by the roots. Drainage raises 
the temperature of the soil and provides a greater range of feed¬ 
ing surface for the roots of the trees. It also encourages the 
production of spongioles, and enables the roots to extend their 
ramifications, both in a perpendicular and lateral direction. 
Stagnant water is destitute of those ingredients that tend to pro¬ 
mote the sound and vigorous growth of trees, such as car¬ 
bonic acid and the alkaline substances. It is also considerably 
impregnated with vegetable putridity, which is inimical to tbe 
healthy growth of trees. On cold damp soils the young wood is 
very imperfectly ripened in autumn, and the first sharp frost 
generally destroys a great many of the leading tops and young 
growths at the extremities of the branches. On marshy situa¬ 
tions, with a humid atmosphere, want of efficient drainage keeps 
the roots in a state of semi-activity during the \vhole winter, and 
for want of sufficient repose they grow very feebly. On black 
mossy soils, with a clay subsoil, we have found it necessary to lay 
out the drains 24 feet apart, and cut them to 30 inches dee]», 
while on soils with a non-retentive bottom 34 feet apart and 
24 inches deep has been sufficient. 

The only method of replenishing old and overgrown stools, that 
through careless felling have become so high above the surface of 
the giound that none of the shoots that spring from them are 
able to send out any fresh roots into the soil, is to strip the bark 
neatly off to the very surface of the ground, and cut over the 
old stock, leaving it with a smooth and slightly convex surface. 
In doing this, we have sometimes found it necessary to clear 
away a portion of the soil from the collar of the stool with a 
spade, and in some instances we have reduced the highest of the 
strong surface roots with the axe, and this induced young growths 
to spring freely from these. We have frequently seen shoots 
more than 12 inches high spring from these the first season. 

Thorough drainage of damp soils materially assists to invigor¬ 
ate and replenish old stools, the temperature of the soil being 
raised by the removal of the suppressed water, new rootlets are 
formed, and the growth of the shoots becomes more vigorous and 
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healthy. Timely foreshorteniiig materially assists to bring feeble 
shoots into a more rapid state of growth. 

When oaks are planted for the purpose of forming coppice 
wood, they are generally put in at eight feet apart, and the inter¬ 
mediate spaces filled up to three feet apart with larches. Both 
are planted in the manner we have indicated for the filling up of 
blanks in the old plantations. In rearing these trees the larch 
nurses should be progressively removed during the first fifteen 
years’ growth, and the oaks encouraged to grow up in a stov^ 
branchy habit; so that when cut over, at twenty years’ growth, 
the stools may be from six to eight inches in diameter; some 
persons cut over the oaks when they are not more than two or 
three inches in diameter, but the shoots produced from these 
small stools are never strong. 

As the value of the crop depends to such an extent on local 
peculiarities, we pmposely abstain from giving any detailed 
quotation of the returns per acre of oak coppice. We have found 
that the thinnings from a properly managed oak coppice brought 
as much as paid all the expenses of thinning and pruning. We 
would strongly recommend proprietors to cease to grow oak 
coppice so extensively as has been hitherto done, as, owing to 
the decrease in the price of oak bark and the increased rate of 
wages, it is not nearly so profitable a crop as formerly. There 
are many soils occupied with oak coppice that would grow a good 
sound Cl op of larch, which would pay four times more than oak. 
We have cut a good crop of larches forty-two years planted, and 
known it to bring L.120 per acre; while a twenty years’ old 
crop of oak coppice growing contiguous to it and on a similar 
soil, after paying expenses of cutting, &c., only brought L.12, lOs., 
making forty years’ growth of oak worth only Il25 per acre, 
leaving L.95 of a balance in favour of a crop of larch. 


OX THE REOLAAIATIOX AND PROTECTION OP AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL LAND. 

By David Stevbxsox, Yic€-Pres»ident of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and Consulting Engineer 
to the Highland and Agricnltural Society. 

It is needless to inquire at what date and in what country 
attention was first directed to the reclamation and protection 
of land, as such an inquiry would not afford any satisfactory 
or useful result. But it is well known that the subject has long 
engaged the attention of engineers, and is viewed as of great 
practical importance by agriculturists. It has occurred to me. 
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therefore, that an exposition of the state of our knowledge regard¬ 
ing this branch of agricultural engineering, founded on pei'sonal 
experience and study of the principal rivers and estuaries of 
the United Kingdom, may prove not uninteresting to the mem¬ 
bers of the Highland Society. 

In offering this exposition of an extensive subject, it may 
be as well in the outset to explain, that I do not propose 
to describe those gigantic land-making and land-improving 
works carried out in early times in some foreign countries, 
and to which the present kingdom of Holland, for example, 
may be said in a great measure, if not altogether to owe its 
existence, and the fertile banks of the Po their productive¬ 
ness. A wide enough field of observation may be found 
within our own country, where, in prosecuting the ordinary 
pursuits of agriculture, thousands of acres of barren sands and 
flooded marshes have been converted into valuable land, and 
many rivers have been confined within reasonable bounds by 
engineering vrorks of greater or less magnitude. Neither do I 
propose to discuss questions of hydraulics, which belong to 
pure engineering, or to state details of construction that have 
already been given in many interesting papers in the Society's 
Transactions, describing individual reclamation improvements. 
My object is rather to show, generally, in what way engineer¬ 
ing is connected with agriculture in the important work of re¬ 
claiming and protecting land—^what are the varied conditions 
of exposure and locality which render such protection neces¬ 
sary,—and what description of work is best adapted to each 
particular case, for the information not so much of engineers, 
as of agriculturists, to wkom this communication is specially 
addressed. 

The general feature of all low-lying lands intersected by rivers, 
of all marsh lands on the borders of tidal estuaries, and 
of some extensive tracts of land along the sea-coast, is their 
liability to injury, and their need of protection by artifichil 
works, and the elements with which the engineer has to con¬ 
tend in effecting agricultural improvements in such situations 
are, Hv&r-^mrmts and floods^ tidal-currerds and sea-waves. The 
subject, therefore, with which we have to deal embraces distinct 
compartments, each of which has its own characteristic features 
and treatment, and it may perhaps be most conveniently con¬ 
sidered under the following geneml sections:— 

L The protection of land from the wasting action of rivers. 

II. The prevention of rivem, when in flood, overflowing low- 
lying tracts of land. 

IIL The reclamation and protection of tidal lands situated 
on estuaries; and 

IV. The defence of sea-shores from the action of the weaves. 
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ye tracts of peat bog, such as Blair Drummond moss in 
Perthshire, and of 'vraste land, such as the Pylde of Lancashire, 
as well as land submerged by lochs, as Loch Leven in Kinross- 
shire, have been reclaimed and brought into cultivation; but 
these improvements having been effected by drainage, do not, 
it win be seen, come witlun the range of the topics treated of 
in this paper. 

Section I. 

In considering the first of the topics to be discussed, which 
refers to the wasting action of rivers on their banks, the folloi\ - 
mg general statements may be made:— 

1. The scouring or abrading action of a stream is influenced 
by its velocity- 

2. The velocity again is influenced by the fall or slope on 
its surface.* 

3. The effect of the scouring action on the adjoining banks 
is further influenced by their geological formation,—experiments 
having shown that oiJinaiy sandy soil is moved by a current 
having a velocity of about half a mile an hour, and that a cur¬ 
rent of about one mile per hour will move fine gravel, while 
heavy gravel resists a current of upwards of two miles per 
hour. 

An illustration of the abrading action of small rivers or streams 
may be found whenever they traverse a flat alluvial tract ot 
country. If the velocity of the stream be sulficiently great 
to abrade the banks, it will commence an attack at some vul¬ 
nerable point where the soil is very soft. This soft bank soon 
assumes a concave outline, round which the stream sweeps 
and impinges with violence directly on the opposite bank, 
which, in its turn, soon yields to the abrading action, and 
another concavity is hollowed out in a direction opposite to that 
first formed. In this way the nver, deflected from bank to bank, 
enlarges its bends and lengthens its course. But as the length 
ot its course increases, the gradient and velocity of the stream are 
reduced, and its abrading power, which, as we have said, depends 
on the velocity, may ultimately by successive bends be so dimi¬ 
nished that the original destructive current becomes a placid 
.stream, incapable of making further violent inroads on the hanks; 
and to this state of penuanentconsen^ationmany of the tortuous, 
sluggish rivers to be seen meauderiug through the flat meadow 
lauds of England have been brought, but the sluggishness of 
such streams may have been attained at a considerable sacrifice 
of valuable laud. Perhaps the most notable instance, on a large 
scale, in Scotland, of a winding river is the Forih. The straight 
distance from Stirling to Alloa is about 5 miles, which with a fall 
* Wlifiu a river i& m traiii also by its hydraulic mean depth. 
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of 13 feet between the two places gives a gradient of 2 feet 7 
inches per mile, but following the course of the river the dis¬ 
tance is about 10 miles, giving a gradient of about 1 foot 3 
inches per mile, while the land occupied by the '‘Lini:s”or 
''bends” amounts to nearly 500 acres unavailable for cultiva¬ 
tion. In referring to this case, I do not wish in any way to 
countenance the idea, that either in the interests of agricul- 
culture or navigation it would be profitable or desirable to form 
a straight cut fiom Stirling to Alloa. I only refer to it as being 
perhaps the most remarkable instance, in our country, of a 
winding river which has attained a permanent course, and its 
bed and banks a state of stability. 

There are, however, many winding riveis where a " cut” may be 



made with great advantage, as at the river Kinnel,inDumfriesshire, 
which ]s shown in hg. 1. That" cut,” which was formed under 
the direction of Messis D. & T. Stevenson, was made chiefly for 
the better regulation of the boundaries of the march lines of the 
adjacent properties. It will be seen that the river was, in that in¬ 
stance, carried through a narrow neck of land measuring about 
500 feet, and having a detour of upwards of 4500 feet. Fig 2. 
is a cross section of the new chauneL To the effect of such 
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alterations on a river's banks and floods I shall have occasion 
to refer hereafter, and merely add here that the cut at the 
Trinnftl was formed twenly years ago, and Sir William Jardine. 


_ __ turnertffhnunS . 

Fig 2. 

through whose property it was made, informs me that it " has 
juoved most satisfactory in every respect, and that the banks 
have stood without any necessity for repair.” 

The violence of scouring action is also well illustrated on 
rivers with steep gradients and high velocities flowing through 
a channel having alternately high gravel scars and flat gravel 
banks. Such, for example, as the Ae in Dumfriesshire, which 
at some places has a fall of 45 feet per mile. In aH such cases, 
the river highly charged with gravel has its power of erosion 
greatly augmented, and very speedily hollows out its solid banks, 
and makes serious inroads on the adjoining property, and, if 
unchecked, will continue to abrade the banks to an extent that 
may interfere with existing roads and fences, and thus prove 
highly prejudicial. In my own experience I have found both 
fences and roads carried away, to the great inconvenience of the 
public and damage to property. 

The remedial measures for checking the abrading action re¬ 
ferred to are, the planting of willows or reeds on the banks, the 
deposit of broken stones of sizes varying with the exposure, 
timber piling and planking, and the deposit of fascines or 
faggots of brushwood. It may, however, be safely affirmed 
that nothing tends more to the protection of a river's banlts 
than a uniformly smooth surface. The water in such a case 
meeting no obstruction, glides gently past without resistance. 
But if the banks have from neglect got into a rugged, uneven 
state, they are comparatively easily excavated by the current: 
and it may be well to keep in view that an inoffensive, sluggish 
stream, which passes quietly along a smooth bank, will become 
a formidable excavator if there be opposed to its otherwise gentle 
flow a succession of rugged protuberances. Each of such pro¬ 
tuberances, though on a small scale, acts in the same way as 
a jetty, the water is heaped up on its upstream side, and flows 
with increased velocity and scouring power round its extremity, 
and the river thus becomes more destructive in wasting and 
widening its banks. 

In all cases, therefore, where such streams intersect valuable 
property, all irregularities and incipient wastings in the banks 
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should be repaired without loss of time after the occurrence of 
each flood. 

In many cases, however, such repairs cannot be conveniently 
made until the wasting has proceeded so far as to render neces¬ 
sary some of the works to which I have referred,—such as the 
deposit of stone, broken like large road metal, in sufficient 
quantity to make a new face to the river’s bank, which is a 
oimple and often efficient means of defence, and should in 
all cases be first tried. But where the current is strong 
enough to sweep away road metal, or even large material, 
and especially where it has formed an acute bend in the bank, 
and hollowed out a deep pool in the bed of the nver, works 
of a more expensive character may be required such as I 
have shown on the accompanying cut, fig. 3, which has, with 





Fig. 3. 


modifications to suit the locahties, been executed with good 
eftect. It consists, as wiU be seen, of round piles and cross 
planking with back piles and cross ties backed with fag¬ 
gots and clay. Upon the top of this rest layers of faggots, 
the whole being surmounted by a turfed embankment, and 
protected at the bottom by rubble stones. Figs. 4 and 5 are 
sections of other forms of protection adapted to situations 
where the depth of water is not so great, and with some modi¬ 
fication in the arrangement and sizes of the materials to suit 
special circumstances. I have found that the styles of con¬ 
struction shown in these three sections were useiul in many 
cases where protection was necessary. 

I may only repeat, on this branch of the subject, that early 
careful attention may often avert the necessity of subsequent 
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expensive works, and that the timely planting of a/ew loil/ow sap- 
linjs may avoid the driving of many piles of full-grown tiuibe). 


>——nS * 0”“ 



Tig. L 

The junction of two rivers is often the occasion of much 
injury, by causing extensive diversions of the channel, particu¬ 



larly if the axes of the two streams form a large angle at the 
point of junction, as will be seen from fig. 6, in which the 
arrows represent the junction of the Ae and Kirkbum, and 
the same objectionable feature will be seen in the junction of 
the Kinnel and the Annan, to which I have already referred at 
page 135. In such cases, according as either river happens to 
l»e in higher flood, the stream below the junction is forced 
to one or other side, and when the valley through which it 
flow's is broad, and the banks are composed of soft material, 
the river may be found shifting its channel from side to side 
of the valley, and devastating all the intervening land. This 
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may sometimes be obviated by diverting the courses of the 
rivers immediately above their junction, in such a direction 
and to such an extent that at the point where they unite the 
direction of their respective currents should be as nearly as 
possible paralleL But the configuration of the ground and 
the boundaries of the adjacent properties may present such 
ihfficulties and involve such cost as to render such a work 



Fi" 6. 


practically impossible, and, in that case, the river must be left 
to take its course, and the land within reach of its flood lines 
abandoned for all agricultural puposes. 

Section IL 

The second branch of the subject relates to the protection of 
low-lying lands against the effects of river floods. 

With reference to such inundations, I may here repeat what 
I have elsewhere stated,* that the quantity of flood water passed 
by rivers bears no constant ratio either to their summer water 
discharge or to their drainage area. This conclusion is the 

* The Principles and Piactice of Canal and Rirer Engineering. A. & C. Black, 
Edinr., 1872. 
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natural consequence of tlie very different geographical and 
agricultural characteristics of the districts through which rivers 
flow. 

The drainage area in one situation, for example, may include 
large tracts of hill country, having steep and scantily soiled 
slopes, from which the rain is readily discharged. In other 
places the surface may he flal^ or gently rising deeply soiled 
land, absorbing much of the rain that faUs, and giving it off 
only by slow degrees. The discharge of other districts, again, 
may be much influenced by their geological formation and the 
absorbing power of .the underlying strata. 

Agricultural improvements, also, exert an important influence 
on the drainage of land, large tracts of sheep grazing pasture, 
for example, being less absorbent than an equal area of well- 
drained arable land. Again, all rivers which flow from lakes 
may be said to have natural reservoirs at their source for the 
storage of surplus water, which tends to check the floods in 
the low coimtiy. But this, again, is not always the case, for 
it has been found at the Tay, which flows from Loch Tay—a 
sheet of water 14 miles long and three-quarters of a mile 
broad—^that in heavy westerly gales the wind actmg on so long 
a reach heaps up the water at the outlet, and, if combined with 
heavy rainfall, greatly increases the flood in the river. It thus 
appears that there are so many local circumstances which affect 
the frequency and severity of floods in different localities, that 
no rule generally applicable can be stated regarding them. 
What may be termed the ordinary floods of rivers generally 
occur with heavy rain and melting snow, for then the bed of 
the river has to discharge a compound flood made up of what 
is falling in the form of rain and what is draining off the land 
as melted snow. But extraordinwry floods, affecting a limited 
area, may occur at any period in connection with thunderstorms, 
and it is the fact, that some of the most remarkable floods, such 
as that in the northern counties of Scotland in 1829, occurred in 
August, and were due, not to a sudden thunderstorm, but to 
the continuance of heavy rainfall over a large district of 
country, and in the instance referred to, 3^ inches of rain fell 
between 5 o’clock on the morning of the 4th and 5 o’clock on 
the morning of the 5th of August. Various formulae have been 
suggested for calculating the flood discharge due to a given area 
of land, but the information as to the amount of flood water said 
to have been discharged from different districts of country is so 
discordant, due no doubt to the varied physical conditions above 
noticed, that it seems to me to be impossible with elements so 
variable to found any formula that can be generally useful 

It may not be uninteresting to state, however, that the quan¬ 
tity of water passing off during high floods is variously given 
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by different authorities at from 1 foot to nearly 100 cubic feet 
per minute per acre for the districts in which the observations 
were made. The highest gauging I have ever got was 1 5 cubic 
feet per minute per acre from a town district of 630 acres, 
after three days of nearly continuous rainfall. Thunderstorms, 
however, discharge a very much greater amount during their 
short duration, and it is stated that, in August 1846, during 
a thunderstorm in London, 3-3 inches fell in two hours and 
twenty minutes, being 85 cubic feet per minute per acre. I 
think that, with our present information, the only general 
result to be gathered from records of floods is, that the flood 
discharge hears a higher ratio to the ordinary discharge in small 
than in large rivers. This is due to the fact that in a small 
river a rainfall may affect and swell every one of its drains 
and feeders at the same time, whereas, in a larger river the 
rainfall may be confined to one district only, and thus the 
flooding is modified in its amount. It follows, therefore, that 
the smaller streams or burns intersecting a property at a place 
far removed, it may be, from the main stream, may, especially 
if their slope and sectional area be small, be subject to sudden 
and destructive floods bearing a very high ratio to their ordinary 
discharge. 

But under whatever circumstances and to whatever extent 
the floods in rivers take place, their destructive effect on pro¬ 
perty is too well known to require illustration, and the means 
of securing the prevention or amelioration of such disasters 
cannot receive too much attention. In using the words pre¬ 
vention or amelioration, it is perhaps almost unnecessary to 
explain that I do not refer to floods of such calamitous and 
overpowering violence as that already alluded to, which occur- 
3 *ed in Morayshire in 1829, and has been so well recorded by 
Sir T. Dick Lauder, as “ bordering on the marvellous, and ruin¬ 
ing property to an extent that defies calculation.” * On that 
occasion the Spey, where fully a mile wide, rose 10 feet 2 inches, 
and where half a mile, 13 feet 9 inches. The Doveran rose 18 
feet; the Dee in Braemar, with an average breadth of 130 feet, 
rose from 16 to 16 feet; and the Findhom at some places rose 
as much as 60 feet above its summer water level. Such a visitar 
tion is clearly beyond all human control, but the remarks I have 
to offer refer to certain periodic inundations which, in some 
localities, are of occasional if not frequent occurrence, and are 
regarded as phenomena that maybe expected at least every 
two or three years, almost as certainly as the biennial equi¬ 
noctial spring tides of the ocean; and though the districts over 
which such occasional floodings extend may form but a small 
portion of the agricultural area of the country, still the very 
* Account of the Morajslure floods of 1829. 
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fact of their periodic occurrence to a ^eater or less extent in 
many livers gives the subject a general interest. 

Perhaps it may seem almost unnecessary to say that flooding 
takes place vrhen the combined sectional area of a river channel 
and the fall on its bed do not afford sufficient discharge for 
the passage of the drainage water. The obstruction due to 
deficient sectional area may be lessened, or perhaps altogether 
removed by enlarging the channel of the river, while that due 
to insufficient fall may often be removed by making a short 
Gvt instead of a long detour, as already noticed at page 135, and 
thus increasing the slope of the surface and the velocity of the 
current, and when such operations cannot be carried out, or 
do not either singly or combined afford sufficient relief, recourse 
must be had to artificial embankmenta. 

In forming straight cuts to shorten a river’s course and 
increase the faU on its surface, and, consequently, its velocity, 
care must be taken that the inclination be not so much 
increased as to produce a current so rapid as to injure the banks 
of the new cut; and as their liability to injury (as explained in 
treating of the abrasion of bg^s) depends on the materials 
of which they are composed, it is not possible to lay down 
any rule of universal application in deciding what rate of 
inclination may safely be adopted. The formation of a new cut 
or channel is, however, a work that should not be undertaken 
without careful consideration of all the circumstances, as such a 
work may in some cases prove injurious to the bed and banks 
below the point where it joins the original course of the river, 
and thus prove detrimental to the interests of adjoining pro¬ 
prietors. 

I may here remark in passing, that the currents of large rivers 
vary as the place of observation is narrow or wide, and also as 
the flow is that of ordinary or of flood water, and that the velo¬ 
city of such rivers as the Thames, the Tay, or the Clyde may, 
adtording to their different conditions of flood, be found to vary 
from about one mile per hour as a minimum, to about three 
miles per hour as a maximum velocity. Smaller rivers with 
steeper slopes have higher velocities. I have found the cur¬ 
rents of such rivers as the Water of Leith, for example, in flood 
at places where the gradient of the bed varies from 25 to 32 
feet per mile, to run at rates varying from 3f to 5f miles 
per hour. Still more rapid currents will be found where the 
bed is still steeper, until we reach the mountain torrent cairying 
everything before it in its rapid descent. 

The details of two very good examples of checking the flooding 
of land by widening and straightening rivers, and thus increasing 
their power of discharge, are to be found in the Transactions of 
the Society—^the one an account of the improvement of the pas- 
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turage lands on the Torran in Caithness, by Mr James Purves,* 
and the other a paper by Mr Blaikieonthe Improvements of the 
Don in Aberdeenshire f But it is not often that the divisions 
between the properties of conterminous proprietors admit of 
extensive deviations of a river’s course, and even when no such 
difficulty occurs, the formation of the country itself may render 
such a work impracticable. Proprietors are, therefore, generally 
obliged to lesort to artificial embankments for the protection 
of their own lands, and such works are, as is well known, 
extensively employed for that purpose. Their proper construc¬ 
tion has received much attention, as may be learned from the 
numerous papers describing them and their effects, as executed 
in different localities, which have appeared in the Transac¬ 
tions, among which I may refer to the communications of Mr 
Hamilton,J Mr Udney,§ Mr Menzies,|l and more recently to 
the papers of Mr Sutter,If and Mr Milne,** communicated to the 
Society in 1858. 

With reference to protecting banks, it may be stated that ex¬ 
perience has shown that they should invariably be placed, if prac¬ 
ticable, at such a distance from the edge of the river as to leave 
a solid foreshore. Care should be taken that no abrupt angles or 
bends be formed, but that their line of direction should be carried 
in easy curves. They may be composed of almost any firm mate¬ 
rial wliich will compact solidly together, the best perhaps being 
a mixture of clay and sand. All combinations of walls of 
masonry with embanking, which have sometimes been recom¬ 
mended, should invariably be avoided, as it is impossible to effect 
any proper bond or union between the earthwork and the 
masoniy, and such composite structures are likely to result in 
failure. The surface of all banks, particularly that next the 
river, should be turfed, and the back slope sown with grass as 
speedily as possible, and no hedges, brush-wood, or trees should 
be planted on artificial embankments. When the subsoil on 
which the bank is formed is gravelly and porous, trouble may 
occur from the passage of water under the embankment, and, 
in such cases, it may be found necessary to sink a trench and 
till it with clay puddle. The ordinary dimensions for such 
embankments are that they rise about 2 feet above flood level, 
that they have a top width of 3 feet, with a slope of 3 to I 
towards the river, and 2 to 1 towards the land; it will hardly 
be desirable to attempt to construct such defence flood embank¬ 
ments when they are likely to be exposed to a greater pressure 
than 4, or at most 5 feet, as their cost will then become too 

* Series iv. vol. ii. p. 439. t Series ii. vol. ii. p. 75. 

t Ibid. yol. ii. p. 97. § Ibid. yoL yii. p. 100. 

I Ibid. yol. yi. p. 489. ^ Series iii. vol. viii. p. 317. 

** Ibid. vol. yrn. p. 427. 
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great, and the difficnliy and risk of construction too formidable 
for private enterprise. 

As the effect of all such embankments is to prevent the 
river from spreading over flat tracts of country, so their tendency 
is to cause a greater discharge and higher velocity through 
the natural channel of the river, and to increase the abrading 
power of the current on the bed and banks. -Again, if the 
works of protection include only one side of the river, the 
result may be to increase flooding on the opposite bank, if it 
be not similarly protected. Hence such operations on the part 
of proprietors have led to serious legal proceedings, which 
renders it advisable not to embark in the formation of such 
works without careful consideration of the consequences. 

The remarks I have offered refer, it will be seen, to works 
made purely in the interests of agriculture. But the beneficial 
effects which have followed extensive navigation improvements 
in lessening the floods in some of our large rivers are highly 
important and deser\ing of notice. 

The works executed in improving the navigation of the lower 
reaches of the Tay, the Clyde, and the Tees, have lowered the 
level of the low-water line, and the power of discharging flood 
waters with an ebbing tide; and, accordingly, we find ample 
proof that the flooding of the lower districts of the towns of 
Perth, Glasgow, and Stockton, the poi-ts of these rivers, is 
sensibly diminished both in frequency and extent. On the 
other hand, the danger of rashly obstructing the flood water 
channels of rivers is well illustrated on a large scale in many 
railway and road-works tliroughout the country, where hues 
of railway or road have been injudiciously carried across flat 
Mugh land on solid embankments of earth-work. Cases must 
suggest themselves to the recollection of the reader, where great 
injury has followed the construction of such works,—^injury 
which could only be remedied at great expense by enlarging 
the water-ways of bridges, and converting solid embankments 
into open viaducts for the free passage of flood water—a 
relief to the submerged land which I have recommended in 
several cases where I have been considted. 

Section III. 

What has hitherto been said refers solely to regulating or 
controlling the flow of rivers. The next branch of the subject, 
embracing the reclamation of lands on the shores of estuaries, 
introduces a different feature; and although much that has 
already been said regarding currents and embankments will 
be found to apply to reclamations in estuaries, yet the lands we 
are about to consider in one respect at least differ from those 
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already noticed, inasmuch as, being within sea mark, they are 
subject to all the influences consequent on the constant 
and e66 of the tides. 

The object of such works is to reclaim those low lying sand¬ 
banks, mudbanks, and marshes to be found in all estuaiies and 
outfalls of rivers which are left dry on the receding of the 
tide, and are thus, according to their level, rendered more or 
less easily convertible into pasture or corn-growing land. 

It is not for the agriculturists of the Biitish Isles alone that 
the subject of reclamation has an interest. Even in the United 
States of America, with all its vast tracts of unoccupied land, 
attention is now being directed to gaining land on the margins 
of the bays and estuaries on the eastern shores of the country; 
and the National Society of Paris have recently invited communi¬ 
cations to be made to them during the year 1874 “on the 
embankment and reclamation of land from the sea.” Still more 
recently, Mr Eintoul, of Kingston, in East Lothian, has sug¬ 
gested ihat our Government might profitably make use of the 
Crown right to the foreshores within high-water mark by form¬ 
ing sea embankments. That the subject is exciting much atten¬ 
tion cannot therefore be doubted, and that reclamations have in 
certain situations and under certain circumstances been success¬ 
fully carried out has been fuUy Established. But it would be 
very erroneous to assume that every foreshore uncovered at 
low water may j^ofitahly be converted into arable land; and 
as there is reason to b^eve that much misconception exists 
on the subject, I have thought it might be usetul to discuss 
at some length our experience of the methods adopted in 
forming reclamations, and the practical results which have 
been obtained under different physical circumstances. 

The area reclaimed from tlie estuary of the Dee, which is 
now fertile land, was originally pure sandbank covered by all 
spring-tides, and utterly unavailable for any useful agricultural 
purpose, and as it is a good example of such tidal redamations, 
it may be interesting to give a brief outline of what has there 
been accomplished. The Eiver Dee Company, incoiporated hy 
Act of Parliament in 1732, has from time to time reclaimed from 
this tide-covered waste a large tract of land extending to about 
4000 acres, which is now in full cultivation; and alongside this 
gradually gained territory the river has been conducted from 
Chester to near Hint, for the purpose of navigation, in a narrow 
canal of about 8 miles in length, and 400 feet in width. A 
considerable portion of land has also been redaimed on the 
ITintshire side of the estu^, though not by the proprietors 
of the Dee Company; and it is believed that the aggr^te amount 
which has, from first to last, been gained from the sea is about* 
7000 acres. 
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The process followed in carrying out these land-making 
works was to construct a high hank rising 9 feet above the 
level of high water, so as to confine the liver to the south 
side of the estuary. The tidal water, which was admitted to 
fiow freely between this bank and the north coast, gradually 
deposited layer after layer of sand and silt, and, in fact, shut 
itself out; and so soon as the surface had attained a sufficiently 
high level, a cross bank was constructed between the main 
embankment and the north shore, and thus the large area as 
above stated was lit ly Ut reclaimed. The reclaiming banks 
were gradually strengthened and pitched with stone on the 
outer face, and substantial self-acting sluices were formed, which 
close against the ingress of the rising tide, but being open at 
low water, allow the drainage water to escape from the re¬ 
claimed ground, some of which is still below the level of high 
water. 

It may here be well, in passing, to observe, that land-makmg 
schemes constructed on such a principle prove generally in¬ 
jurious to navigation, and that of the Dee Company which I have 
described is no exception. But it is of greater importance, 
perhaps, to state that navigation improvements, as will be 
shown hereafter, may, if judiciously carried out, be made to 
promote the acquisition and protection of land as weU as 
the interests of navigation, as for example, at the Eibble and 
the Lune in Lancashire, and thus to serve at once the two¬ 
fold interests of navigation and agriculture. I know from 
experience, that had proprietors of land and conservators of 
navigations, in many tidal estuaries, worked harmoniously to¬ 
gether in jointly carrying out such improvements as would have 
benefited both interests, much unnecessi^ litigation might have 
been prevented, and a result more satisfactory to both parties 
might have been attained. Such a land-making scheme as 
that of the Dee can be successfully taken up only by a powerful 
company. But many useful reclamations have been efiected 
without recourse to such extreme measures, advantage being 
taken of a slow and almost unseen process, whereby, under 
favourable physical circumstances, aided sometimes by the help 
• of very slight appliances to hasten and secure the deposit, the 
surface of the banks is gradually raised by the alluvisd matter 
left by each receding tide, and it is often in carrying ont these 
isolated and gradual reclamation works, that the interests of 
proprietors and conservators come into collision, and that a 
joint plan of works would be very desirable. 

The gradual process of reclamation to which I have alluded 
as so often resorted to by proprietors, is termed "warping.” 
The tide is permitted to fiow freely over the surface, and what¬ 
ever matter is deposited at slack tide contributes to the accre- 
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tion, so that the rate at which the process of reclamation goes 
on must depend on the quantity of matter held in suspension 
and the shelter of the situation, so as to give sufi&cient dura¬ 
tion of still water for its deposit. 

The amount of matter held in suspension varies, as may 
be readily supposed, in different estuaries; in some situations 
it is derived from the action of the sea on a wasting Une of 
coast, in others from alluvial matter brought down by the 
river, and in most cases, perhaps, from both of these sources 
of supply. The size of the detrital particles carried by the 
currente of estuaries or rivers depends on the velocity of 
the stream, the nature of the bottom along which the detritus 
is moved, as well as the shape of the particles of which that 
detritus is composed, and varies with the special circumstances 
of each locality. Observations have been made on the quan¬ 
tity of solid matter held in suspension by different river?, 
and repeated by various authors; but these observations have 
invariably been made in water taken from the main stream, 
and cannot be held to apply to such cases of reclamation as 
we are considering, the subsliatum of which is slob composed 
of the finest silt, and submerged only by slavish currents, 
incapable of leaving anything but the finest matter deposited 
on its surface. It has been stated that marshes on the 
Seine require twdve years to rise to the level of high water, 
thirty years on the Bay of Vays, and eighty years on the 
Scheldt, and similap variations are to be found in statements 
made by various authors, llr Oldham* states that at Sunk 
Island, on the Humber, the reclamation was hastened by con¬ 
structing a temporary or prdiminary bank with a sluice, and 
permitting the tidal water to flow over the land at high water, 
when the sluice was closed, and the whole of the mud held 
in suspension deposited, after which the sluice was raised so 
as to allow the water to escape, leaving behind its load of 
rich deposit. In this way he obtained in two and a half 
years a deposit of three feet. The most rapid deposit which 
has come under my own notice, was near the mouth of the 
Avon, at the Severn, where the channel between Dumball 
Island and the shore was silted up to the extent of 32 feet 
in seven years. As a general rule, I have found that the 
heavier sands and deposits are found on the baziks at the 
mouth of the estuary, and the particles are lighter as we recede 
inwards. 

Such reclamation of land, however, as is due to the deposit 
left by the free and unobstructed flow of the tide is a very 
slow process, because in proportion as the banks rise, they 

* On Eedaamin^ Land. By James Oldham, Min, of Proc. of Inst, of Giril 
Engineers^ yol. zzi. 
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are more seldom covered by the tide, 
and, moreover, the materials deposited 
in the higher parts of the banks are 
exceedingly fine, beiag carried only by 
the slack water of highest tides, and 
it is not nntil the surface has attained 
a pretty high level that it can be re¬ 
garded as land in any agricultural 
sense. It has been very generally 
found in open estuaries where the re¬ 
clamation is permitted to go on undis¬ 
turbed by encroachments of the river, 
that vegetation, in the form of patches 
of aquatic plants, begins to appear 
■when the bank has reached the level of 
high-water mark of neap tides. As it 
rises above this level, its surface will 
be found to be more or less covered 
•with patches of vegetable growth up 
to high water of spring-tides, where the 
vegetation attains a continuity and the 
land a firmness from the roots of decay¬ 
ing plants, such as to entitle it to be 
termed marsh-land," and when the 
surface is not covered with reeds and 
rushes it is fit for grazing. Below the 
neap tide level, again, the surface is 
what is called " slob,” consisting of sand 
covered with mud, with no vegetation 
whatever, and lower down there ■will 
be found sand more or less pure accord¬ 
ing to the situation. The disposi¬ 
tion of those different limits will le 
seen from the accompanying section, 
fig 7. The upper or “ marsh ” portion 
of the section corresponds to what 
in England are locally termed “ salt- 
marsh ” and " outmarshes," and in Scot- 
landsimplynaaishes. The aquaticplants 
growing on these marshes are found 
to vary according to their position. 
If near the sea the plants predominat¬ 
ing are those which flourish in saline 
soils, such as marsh samphire, sea-pink, 
&C. If the situation be more estuarial, 
and more within the influence of fresh 
or brackish waters, reeds, sedges, flags, 
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and rushes will prevail. The surfaces of these naturally formed 
tracts of ground are, as may be gathered jfrom what has been said, 
on a pretty high level. I found the marshes of Salt-area, 
Coleway, Ovangle, and Overton on the Lune, and of Clifton, 
Howie, and Hesketh on the Eibble, to average about a foot bdow 
high water of ordinary spring tides. 

In connection with this gradual accretion and formation of 
land, and the sudden changes which, if unprotected, it some¬ 
times is destined to undergo, it may be interesting to the geo¬ 
logist to state as having come imder my own observation, that a 
sandbank covered by every tide may, by a happy diversion of 
the river, become in a few years useful pasture land; while, on 
the other hand, by another capricious change of the river^s 
course, the apparently permanent pasture m^ow, the growth 
of years, may suddenly disappear in a few tides, and the spot 
where cattle have been grazing to-day may to-morrow once more 
be the main channel of the river. Instances of such sudden 
changes I have witnessed both on the Eibble and the Lune 
before the courses of these rivers were’controlled and directed by 
proper works. 

In my treatise on "JRiver Engineering” I have shown that 
in many cases the interests of navigation and agriculture are 
identical, and that the erection of training walls, such as shown 
in fig. 7, by guiding the river, and thus improving the naviga¬ 
tion, may, at the same time, greatly promote the interests of 
agriculture, by rendering such wholesale destruction as that to 
which I have alluded impossible, and by converting reclaimed 
marsh land into jpermamnt property. 

On the Tay and at other places the process of warping is 
hastened by driving double rows of open pile work, and filliTig 
the intervening space with faggots of brushwood weighted down 
with stones. This has been found to hasten the deposit, and 
as the snrface rises additional faggots are laid down, till the 
whole is sufficiently elevated to warrant the exclusion of the 
water. Sir John Kchardson has paid much attention to this 
on the Tay, and has communicated his experience to the 
Society’s Ti^sactions,* He advocates especially the fining up 
of runs or waterways caused by the running off of the receding 
tide, by running lines of stakes and faggots across them, and 
advises that these cross lines of stakes should be made lower 
in the centre, with a rise towards both ends, so as to prevent 
the water from escaping round the ends, and so forming new 
channels. He also strongly recommends all surface water from 
the adjoining land to be led by catchwater drains clear of the 
land proposed to be enclosed, or if that be impracticable, by 
a properly constructed outlet through it, so as in any case 
* Series iL voL vl p. 298, 
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to prevent the water flowing over the surface of the marsh 
or slob land. Sir John Eichardson tried very successfully 
the planting of small patches of bulrushes over the slob 
land, but from my experience as to the growth of vegetation 
in such situations as above stated, the planting of patches 
of bulrushes or marsh samphire need not be attempted at a 
lower level than about the high water of neap tides, and it 
does not appear that this was done on a lower level on the 
Tay. The tenure by which such marsh lands are held has 
been shown to be uncertain, excepting in estuaries where the 
liver is confined by training walls ; but even after such naviga¬ 
tion works have been executed the land is still submerged by 
every high tide, and though this is not found to injure it 
for pasture, it renders it quite unavailable for tillage without 
works specially constructed to afford protection from floods, and 
provide for effectual drainaga The erection of all such works 
cannot be too carefully considered, and even after they have 
been constructed they have to be closely watched, and are 
often kept in repair at a constantly recurring expenditure. 
The remarks I have made at page 136 regarding the construc¬ 
tion of river flood embankments apply generally to those for 
reclamation, and I need not repeat them here; but the cross 
section of such works must, of course, in all cases be regulated 
by the exposure. 

In making estuarial reclamations, it is of importance to 
determine how soon marsh land may be considered fit for 
enclosure, and on this point my experience leads me to conclude 
that it is in general inexpedient to attempt to enclose land by 
permanent banks until, by gradual deposit and subsequent accu¬ 
mulation due to the decay of vegetable matter, its surface has 
reached about the level of high water of ordinary spring tides. 
I do not say it may not be done before this level is reached, for 
land has, within my own knowledge, been enclosed at a con¬ 
siderably lower level on some parts of the Tay, where the 
marshes covered by reeds in sheltered places were found to be fit 
for enclosure, though covered to the extent of from 3 to 4 feet 
at high water, and on the Forth still lower slob lands have 
been inclosed. But, as a general rule, it is safe to assume 
that the higher the levd of the land the greater is the chance 
of successful reclamation. The inducement to place a protect¬ 
ing bank in deep water, is, of course, the enclosure of as large 
an area as possible. But greater extent of area may prove 
of little or no advantage if the laiger portion of the enclosure 
is mere "slob" on a low level requiring a long period for its 
acmtion. Above aU, such enclosures require banks of great 
height and strength, which are more liable to be damaged, 
both in the course of construction and after completion, than a 
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more Tinpretending, but perhaps in the end far more useful work 
formed in shallower water. 1 have found, in estimating the cost 
of banks proposed to be founded on a low level, that the agricul¬ 
tural gain was not commensurate with the cost and risk attending 
their construction, wliile in some cases the 7 would have proved 
prejudicial to navigation. Generally speaking, indeed, proposals 
to build banks in deep water including a large extent of slob ” 
have, in my experience, been found to be fallacious. But even 
though the reclamation be restricted to marshes that have 
attained a pretty high level and a fair solidity of surface, there 
are low ‘'guUeys’’ or swashways,” as they are variously 
locally termed, kept open and deep by the flowing and receding 
tide; and if these gulleys are large, it is often troublesome to 
carry the embankments across them, for as the opening comes to 
be contracted by the gradual formation of the bank, the scour 
and depth of water are increased. In dealing with such cases, 
it may be found advisable, instead of closing the gap by extend¬ 
ing the bank from either side, to deposit on the bottom fascines 
loaded with stones, and to bring up the whole surface of the 
bank across the gulley gradually. 

In making enclosures in front of rapidly rising high land, difiS- 
culty may be experienced in consequence of land-water from 
a Mgher level lading outlets within the embankment, and 
thus interfering with the thorough drainage of the recljaimed 
land,—an inconvenience which is not so likely to occur in such 
enclosures as are made in front of low lying tracts of country. 

The time that must elapse before such enclosures may be 
expected to become ready for the exclusion of the tidal waters 
must, as we have seen, vary with the situation, the rate of 
accretion depending on the amount of suspended matter in 
the water and other circumstances, and even after the exclusion 
of the tide, a considerable period elapses before the land is 
ready for tillage. Many extensive tracts of '‘salt marshes” are 
never enclosed, and although covered to a depth varying from 
a few inches to a foot durmg high tides, they afford excellent 
pasture. But if the land is to be cropped, the water must, 
as already noticed, be wholly excluded. 

The treatment of reclaimed marsh or slob lands in order to 
fit them for the purpose contemplated by their enclosure, bdongs 
specially to agriculture, and not to engineering, and I am unable 
to offer any opinion which could be of any value on that subject. 
But, I think, it would be unpardonable were I to omit all 
reference to this important matter, especially as it has been 
very fully, and I should think judiciously, treated by the late 
Mr John Wiggins, F.G.S., in his treatise on "Embanking Lands 
from the Sea.” I therefore offer no apology for giving the follow¬ 
ing extracts from Mr Wiggins’ book:— 
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“ The various modes by which embanked lands may be brought 
into a state of cultivation depend chiefly on the nature of 
the soil We are therefore now to contemplate an intake 
securely embanked, with sluices of sufficient capacity to take 
otf the drainage down to 18 inches below the generd level of 
the surface of the intake. These are essential conditions on 
which alone the work of cultivation can be commenced with any 
hope of success, and these conditions being strictly fulfilled, we 
now proceed to agricultural operations according to the nature of 
the soil, which noiay be classed as clayey, saTidy, and loamy, each of 
which will require a somewhat chfferent treatment in some 
respects, though in other matters the treatment applies to alL 
Thus, for instance, in the first agricultural operation,—^viz., that 
of enabling the soil which has so lately been supersaturated with 
salt water, with all its chemical combinations, to part with so 
much of its saline and other particles as may be in excess for the 
purpose of vegetation, or in other words, to freshen the soil 
sufficiently for land plants to thrive upon it,—^the process will 
be the same upon all these soils, and this process consists in 
forming a series of surface drains by which the drainage waters 
may run off, carrying with them such portion of the saline 
and other particles as they may have been enabled to dissolve 
and take up or absorb. 

“But such channels and drains are to be made, not only 
with the view of freshening the soil, but also in such manner as 
to answer the ulterior purposes of fences, and of drains timely 
to carry off the surface waters. 

“ The fences of an intake are usually marsh ditches or dykes* 
of sufficient width and depth to prevent cattle attempting to 
cross them, and an intake seldom adnodts of any other description 
of fence. Such water fences and drains must, in the first 
place, be drawn all round the intake, ie., from the sluices by 
which the water is to escape along the land side of the sea bank 
or wall, and along the edge of the higher lands of the adjoining 
country. Having surrounded the level with these fences and 
drains, the next operation is to divide it into marshes of such 
convenient size as may be judged most judicious ; and this size 
will be partly governed by the soil,—clayey soils parting with 
their salt most reluctantly, and sandy soils most ea^y. It will 
also be more strictly governed by the size most convenient for 
occupation in the particular locality, and also by the desire to 
save expenses; but in general, sandy marshes may be considerably 
larger than other soils, and there may even be some advantages 
in leaving the interior of the level for some time without sub¬ 
division, since it will be by no means wise to hasten the 
process of freshening by sudden saturation, but on the con- 
* Dyke in Scotland means a dxy stcne niall; in England a ditcb. 
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traxy, to allow a consideiable period of time to elapse before 
any thought of cultivation is entertained, and during that period 
to allow the level to remain sodden, only leading the surface 
waters away gently into the circular dykes already described; 
and it may be very judicious to fill up the nearest of such 
hollows with the stuflT out of the circular dyke. This sodden- 
ing or stagnation of the soil in a watery state is considerably 
more applicable to sandy soils, and to such of those as have 
before embankment been covered by every tide, than to clayey 
soils, and will be qhite unnecessary in such high fringes or 
salts as have only been occasionally covered by the tide. But 
the benefits of allowing the soil to remain for a length of time 
under the influence of stagnant fresh water are great, since 
it affords time for the decomposition of such animal and vege¬ 
table matter as the sea may have deposited in it, macerates 
and dissolves the calcareous, shelly, and other such matter, and 
even reduces the siliceous matter into a state of subdivision 
resembling clay; and it amalgamates all those heterogeneous 
particles, takes off their crudities, promotes or prepares them 
for chemical combination, and reduces them to a state fit for 
the purposes of fresh-water v^etation. We, however, dis¬ 
approve any attempt at suddenly freshening the soil, and con¬ 
sider that even the soddening process recommended should be 
conducted with great care and caution, always gradually, but 
neither allowing the water to remain too copiously nor too long, 
nor suffering it to run off too quickly; for this purpose, there¬ 
fore, cuts or channels should be made from the lowest spots 
of the level into the circular dyke, so that no water should 
remain absolutely stagnant if it could be got off, but that at 
the same time it should only be drawn off gradually. Thu**, 
supposing the whole level could be channelled within the first 
year after shutting out the sea, and this was done only 12 
inches deep, these channels should be allowed to remain at 
that depth a full summer and winter at least, before deepening 
them another 6 inches, bringing them to the ultimate depth 
of 18 inches; gradual fi^shening and maceration being essential 
to future fertility, and this requiring a long time in proportion 
to the quantity of saline matter, with reference to vegetation, at 
the period of its embankment.” 

“ Thus we have brought the level into this state, viz., it has 
a marsh dyke or water-fence surrounding it, and very numerous 
channels throughout its surface leading the waters into the 
marsh dykes, to the depth of 18 inches below the general sur¬ 
face. The depth of the soil, we may now suppose, has been 
somewhat increased by the soil taken from the channels being 
spread about. By this time several brackish plants, partly of 
a maritime and partly of a fresh water nature will have appeared, 
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and partially covered the surface in places; these may he grazed 
to advantage, and as the surface soil freshens, it may be har¬ 
rowed, and Dutch clover and ray grass may be sown and 
rolled in, wherever the absence of other plants may allow 
of them ; first, however, bestowing but a small quantity of 
seed by way of experiment, and increasing this as success 
may encourage from time to time. In a period varying from 
three to seven years, according to the tenacity of the soil and 
its height above the tide, the level will be fit to bear com 
and prise. If its surface be coarse and uneven, and its soil 
tenacious and stubborn, or what is called marsh clay, it may 
be judicious to dig it over and level it at the same time, pre¬ 
serving, however, the channels already dug^ taking in the 
first instance a crop of rape, which might judiciously constitute 
the first crop, and may either be saved for seed or fed off, and 
be succeeded in either case by oats, beans, and wheat; but even 
after the digging of such soils, they will require much tillage, 
so as to thoroughly mix and pulverise them, and the bean crop 
should be repeatedly well hoed and weeded. With good treat¬ 
ment, however, such soils bear heavy crops of wheat and beans 
in succession, and when some degree of exhaustion calls for 
a relaxation of cropping, the course of fallow, oats, clover, wheat, 
beans, will give all the produce that can reasonably be expected 
from any land, the crops very commonly grown on good soils 
of this kind being eight or ten quarters per acre of oats, four 
to six quarters per acre of wheat, and about the same of beans. 
This produce, however, must not be reckoned on as over the 
whole surface ploughed and sown with these crops; for at least 
one-eighth to one-fifth thereof will be stiU too crude, too salt, too 
wet, or too stubborn to bear perhaps any crops, or at most but 
one-fourth of what is home by the best parts. This drawback, to¬ 
gether, with the expenses of cultivating this description of land, 
soon points out that grass, not tilla^, is its most profitable ulti¬ 
mate destination, and accordingly it is found expedient to pre¬ 
pare it for the true and legitimate purpose of an intake, viz, graz¬ 
ing. But we must not fad! into the error that because this is the 
last, it may also be the first d^tination of the land, a course of 
tillage being requisite for a time upon all the argillaceous soils 
in order to mix and incorporate them, and to pulverise the 
soil, so as to bring it into a fit state for the production of the 
better kinds of grasses, otherwise the coarser will predominate, 
and the value of the ground be much deteriorated. In propor¬ 
tion, therefore, as the course of tillage is perfect without being 
continued to exhaustion, and as the levelling and surface drain¬ 
ing are well performed, so will be the productive value of the 
g^razmg marsh which succeeds the tillage. Not are these opera¬ 
tions sufiGlcieut in stiff clayey soils ; such will require to have their 
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tenacity subdued or lessened, their working rendered easier, and 
their pulverisation or admixture of parts more effectual by the 
application of chalk. This supply of calcareous matter wiU also 
act as a manure, and will not only increase its quantity of wheat, 
but also tend much to improve its quality, to stiffen its straw, so 
as to prevent or check its lodging, and the consequent deteriora¬ 
tion of the ^ain. In these various ways an expense of L6 per 
acre thus incurred will soon be repaid, whilst its beneficial 
effects on the soil will last at least twenty years, even under a 
succession of cropping, but in grass would be permanent.” 

“ The more siliceous soils, whether sandy-or loamy, require less 
chalk if any; and as their texture is apt to be rather too open than 
too close, lune is often much better adapted to them, if any manure 
be at aU needful, since an mtake of soils of this kind generally 
abounds with shelly fragments, enough to supply the requisite 
quantity of calcareous matter. It may, however, be well woithy 
of consideration, whether a supply of lime would not be advan¬ 
tageous in setting to work that calcareous matter, and consoli¬ 
dating the texture of the soil. The period of tillage should be 
limited to such a space of time as may be sufBioient» according to 
the nature of the soil, to hiingit into a fit state for the best grasses 
to grow to perfectioiL This, on stiff day lands, may be reckoned 
as—1, oats; 2, beans; 3, wheat; 4, beans; 5, wheat; 6, clean 
fallow; Y, oats; and lay this crop down with grass seeds.” 

"But on good sUty loams a different mode and duration of 
CToppiug may he adopted. Upon snch lands, along the coasts 
of Norfolk and Lincolnshire, the nsnal course of cropping is,— 
1, beans; 2, oats; 3, wheat; and they get better wheat after the 
oats than before, the straw being less bulky, and less liable to 
'go down.* But even in the case of such soils, if the argillaceous 
particles are in such abundance as to produce an unctuous 
texture, or slippeiiness under the feet, when rather wet they 
may judiciously be subjected to the rotation prescribed for clays, 
and treated similarly.” 

" There must, however, be a very great difference of treatment 
with regard to iiose slight, loose, sandy soils, of which some spots 
of the intake level will he found to consist^ when taken ^m 
the low slobs of a sandy shore which has been covered by every 
tide. Such loose sands, if lloww^ vihm dry^ should be fixed as 
soon as possible by any feedable grass that can he made to grow 
upon them, nntil a better sward can be produced. On such loose 
spots the Agrostis Tmritwia, or seaside florin^ has grown luxu¬ 
riantly, especially when the stolones have been planted in a wet 
sod of hog turf, and that trodden into the sand. The shoots 
from these sets have been extremely vigorous; the cattle have 
sought and eaten them with avidity; and the treading thus 
induced has fixed the sand, whilst the droppings of the cattle. 
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containing the undigested seeds of other grasses, have soon 
brought up a good sward wherever the drainage was suflScient 
for ite establislment.” 

‘^In such cases of loose sand no tillage can judiciously be con¬ 
templated. Such soils are already sufficiently open to part with 
their excess of saline particles, and are generally sufficiently 
homogeneous not to req^uire admixture by stirring, unless it be 
by harrows on the surface to let in the Dutch clover seeds that 
may, with propriety, be sown thereon, when that brought by 
cattle shall be permanent enough to show an aptitude in the soil 
for that plant. These seeds, after being thus sown in moist still 
weather, should be rolled down, and if the soil has been wdl 
drained and freshened, it is more than probable that a good 
grazing marsh will be established at less expense and in less 
time than could be effected by any other means, since if the 
clover thrives, the cattle will lie so constantly on those spots as 
to enrich them more than any others.” 

Mr Wiggins concludes by saying, that " the great and leading 
points for the guidance of the adventurer in reckiming his in¬ 
take are the following:—^To freshen gradually; to drain effectu¬ 
ally; to cultivate perfectly; to crop moderately; to look to 
grazing ultimately; and to lay down to grass carefully.” 

Even with all the difficulties that beset the subject, there can 
be no doubt that the daily recurring sight of large tracts of banks 
left high and dry by the receding tide, suggests the very natural 
idea of easily excluding the sea and extending the land. It is 
difiScult, indeed, to suppose that any proprietor on the banks of a 
tidal estuary can be indifferent to such a prospect of adding to 
his fields, and hence attempts at such reclamation works on vary¬ 
ing scales of magnitude are, we may say, almost universal. But 
though the process may seem easy, and the object very tempting, 
it is a great mistake to suppose that these estuarial tide-covered 
banks can, in all cases, be converted into arable or even pasture 
land at a cost commensurate with their future agricultural value, 
or to assume that in order to increase the ai*al)le land of the 
countiy, all we have to do is to steal it fiom the ocean. On the 
contrary, as shewn by practical experience, the return for in¬ 
vestment of capital on such improvements is always tmcertain, 
and has proved in many cases utterly insufficient. But in all 
such questions the most reliable and valuable information is 
that which is deriTed from practice, and I have therefore been 
at some trouble to obtain authentic accounts of several reclama¬ 
tions, most of which have been brought under my own notice in 
connection with navigation works, and I offer no apology fox 
laying them at some length before the reader. They refer, as 
will be seen, to reclamations formed under very different circum¬ 
stances as regards locality and construction, and being founded 
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on observations made by reliable independent authorities, 'who are 
personally cognisant of what they state, they mnst be regarded 
as valuable records of ascertained facts. Some instances 'will be 
found of reclamations, on a small scale in favourable situations, 
being highly satisfactory, while similar worts in less favourable 
localities have not proved so successful It further appears that 
the larger class of mod&ni reclamations do not as yet seem to 
have sSbrded very satisfactory financial results when viewed as 
agricultural schemes. While the most successfol reclamations 
are those where, in the first instance, the foreshore has been 
accreted by extensive training walls, constructed to improve 
navigations, and having the eiOfect of raising the banks on either 
side of the estuary to the levd of high water of neap tides, and 
thus rendering the subsequent reclamation-works comparativdy 
easy and inexpensive. In such cases, however, it would be 
obviously quite fallacious to value the cost of reclamation at the 
comparatively small outlay required to protect and drain land, 
that has already been raised by navigation works to such a level 
as to be covered only by high spring tides. These records wiU, 
I think, be found most folly to bear out the views I have already 
stated, which may be briefly summarised in the following generd 
propositions:— 

Firsty That in order to insure success, the space to be re- 
daimed must be within the infiunace of water containing much 
dlu'rial matter, and not on the shores of an open sandy estuary. 

Second^ That the spaces to be reclaimed should be allowed to 
receive the deposit left by the tide for as long a period as pos¬ 
sible, and the water should not be entirely excluded until they 
have, by gradual accretion, attained the level, if possible, of high 
water of ordinary spring tides. 

Third, That by properly conducted survey and observations, 
the amount and fertilising properties of the deposit should be 
ascertained in order to determine,—over how many years 
the process of reclamation is likely to extend; and, second, what 
may be the productive value of the soil deposited. 

Lough FoyU» 

The first case which I shall cite is Lough Foyle—a situa¬ 
tion where the amount of salt water ^eatly preponderates over 
the fresh, and where extensive reclamations have been made under 
power granted by Act of Parliament. It is, in fact, a reclama¬ 
tion scheme, and I have received, from Mr Gr. Hemy Wiggins of 
Londonderry, some notes regarding it, from which I extract the 
following interesting information:—^After the salt water liad he&n 
excluded, shallow surface drains were formed, and in about two 
years lye-grass grew pretty freely, but exceptional spots re¬ 
mained barren for some time. The grass was followed by oats. 
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■wticli improved as the salt left the soil Deeper drainnig allowed 
the cultivation of flax and clover. Afterwards, on still deeper 
draining, all ordinary crops h^n to grow well,—^wheat, beans, 
turnips, mangold, and carrots, but all requiring as much manure 
as any old upper land. These slob lands yield a great return for 
manure, but must have manure on the lower and damper portions. 
Tiorin grass grows well without manure. 

Whenever the ditches have so far drained the soil as to allow 
of its becoming cracked and open to the air, the crops begin to 
increase in produce. But the full value of the soil is never 
known until thoroughly under-drained with tile or stone; it 
then yields excellent crops of almost any produce, clover and 
rye-grass for hay being perhaps the most profitable. Grazing the 
land does not answer, except from the middle of May to the 
beginning of September; after this the soil is too cold and damp 
for the beasts to lie down, and they begin to faiL 

The expense of these intakes on the Foyle may be taken at 
about L.20 an acre to get them from the sea, the expense of 
bringing the land, when got into cultivation, will come to at least 
LIO more, making a total of L.30 per acre. The best lands are 
worth from 60s. 'to 40s. the Scotch acre, and the lowest and 
wettest parts perhaps not more than 10s.—say 30s. as a fair 
average. To this has to be added the expense of keeping up the 
banks and pumping water. The above remarks may be held 
generally to refer to reclamations made about the same time on 
Lough Swilly, and certainly do not present encouraging views as 
to these reclamations viewed as a mercantile specumtionu 

M(yreca7rbb& Bay, 

The reclamations made by the Ulverston and Lancaster Eailway 
in Morecambe Bay were rapidly formed by the embankment for 
carrying the railway, which was made in pretty deep water. like 
the Foyle, there is also a great predominance of sea water. From 
G. Drewiy, Esq., of Holker, in Lancashire, I have been favoured 
with the following information:—portion of the land enclosed 
by the railway in 1856 was grassed over, and the remainder was 
sand without any vegetation on it. After it was levelled it was 
divided into fields by open ditches and iron fences. The ditches 
had to be made very wide at the top in order to get them to 
stand. The land was then drained with 3-inch pipes, each drain 
opening into the ditch on each side of the field. The ffles were 
embedded in peat moss, to act as a filter to prevent the sand run¬ 
ning into them. The sand is so fine that, without this precau¬ 
tion, the drains would have filled up very quickly. The drainage 
is the great difl5.culty, as the pipes are very apt to fill up after 
every precaution has been taken. 

On the portion which was grassed over before it was enclosed 
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two crops of oats were first taken, and then it was green cropped. 
It grew for a few years good crops of wheat, beans, and clover, 
as well as Swedish tnmips and mangolds, but though a great 
quantity of manure was used the crops fell off, and at present it 
is nearly aU in grass. The portion which was bare sand when it 
was enclosed was treated in the same way, except as to the first 
two crops of oats. It was green cropped after it had been enclosed 
about two years. After the railway was made there was no 
means for silting that portion of the enclosure which was sand. 
The tide was entirely kept out. Had it been admitted the lands 
would have been much more valuable and much higher. We 
would then have had better drainage and a richer soil That por¬ 
tion which was grassed over at the time it was enclosed is still 
much the best. 

When land is reclaimed from the sea, the first thing to be 
looked to is a good outfall for the water, and when it is possible 
no doubt it is very desirable that the land should be silted up 
gradually. In our case this could not be done, as the reclama¬ 
tion of the land was a very secondary affair, it being a railway, 
and not a reclamation scheme. 

The Bee. 

I have already described the works of the Eiver Dee Company. 
My own opinion is, that had they been originally designed as 
low rubble training walls to guide the channel by judicious lines 
through the estuary, instead of confining it by a high embank¬ 
ment to the south side, it would not only have been better for the 
navigation, but more for the interests of the Dee Company. 
However, the following extract from a letter addressed by W. J. 
Hamilton, Esq., the chairman of the company, in 1845, to the 
Tidal Harbours Commission, who were then holding an inquiry 
at Chester, describes the financial position of the company as 
follows*:—The citizens of Chester, not having either the means 
or inclination to make any efficient improvements of their har¬ 
bour, certain individuals, afterwards incorporated as the Eiver 
Dee Company (in 1732), undertook to do so on having, as a com¬ 
pensation for the outlay of their capital, a grant of the White 
Sands, then of no value whatever, with the right of imposing 
tolls for the use of the improved navigation. Upon this agree¬ 
ment the undertakers laid out nearly LSOjOOO— z, large sum one 
hundred years ago—^in making the present channd and outlets for 
the river in lieu of the numerous streams through which the 
river at that time flowed over the estuary, upon which out¬ 
lay the original subscribers received no dividends or return for 
nearly the first fifiy years, and those who have since represented 
them have been receiving a dividend gradually increasing to 4^ 
* Tidal HarLonr Coxmms&ion, 1845, p. 318. 
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per cent, per annum, wMch is now at last paid on each L.100 
of original stock. Had that capital been originally invested at 
interest in the Government Funds, or upon mortgage, it would, at 
the end of the first fifty years, during which no return was re¬ 
ceived upon that expenditure of capital, have amounted to a sum 
far above the present value of the Eiver Dee Company's estate. 

"This statement of facts will, it is hoped, be sufficient to 
satisfy yourself and your colleagues (the letter is addressed to 
Admiral Washington) "that the company’s bargain has not been 
so bighly beneficial to them, nor so very prejudicial to the 
citizens of Chester, as has been represented. I do not think it 
necessary to refer forther to the additional outlay incurred by us 
from time to time after the original expenditure of L80,000 in 
improving and maintaining the present navigation, but I will 
rest satisfied with assuring you that the Eiver Dee Company has 
derived no othen*eturn from that outlay than the dividend before 
stated, and such prospect as they have of gradually and slowly, 
and not without additional expenditure of capital or income, 
reclaiming faither portions of this estuaiy." 

The Tay. 

I have already referred to Sir John EicharJson’s experience on 
the Tay, where the enclosures, on account of the limited depth 
of water, and the favourable circumstances in which they were 
made, were much more likely to lead to satisfactory results 
than the cases I have cited. The water of the estuary of the 
Tay, where Sir John Eichaidson’s reclamations were made, is 
highly charged with alluvial matter, the slob lands are on a 
pretty high level, and there were one or two small islets in front 
of the property separated from the shore by shallow channels, all 
contributing to successful reclamations. Sir John Eichardson 
has kindly communicated the following notes regarding them:— 

The first faggot dyke was run across to Caimie Island in 
1808-9, and 50 reclaimed acres (Scots) were under crop in 1826. 
The fimt crop was oats, which was rent free, and it paid the 
whole cost of the embankments (L1400). The first ten years were 
alternately white and green crops, and had one or two dressings 
of lime, but no manure was required, and then a four shift rota¬ 
tion commenced. The reclaim^ land continues to he more 
fertile than the adjoining land, which is also of excellent quality 
—less manure is required for the reclaimed land, as some virgin 
soil continues to be blended with the upper sfiatum when Sie 
land is ploughed. To make it perfect it requires a little more 
silica to stren^en the straw, which is scarcely stiff enough to 
stand upright in a favourable season. On the whole, Hie opera¬ 
tion has, in my case, been extremely profitable, and when ex¬ 
hausted it can be refre^ed by warping with the tidal waters. 
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The Lime, 

Aldcliffe MarslL lands, on the Lnne, extending to 160 acres, 
were enclosed in 1820, and I am indebted for the following 
notes regarding them to the proprietor, Edward Dawson, Esq. of 
Aldcliffe HaU. " The land enclosed was pre^ionsly an old marsh, 
a good part of it covered with rushes. As it approached the 
tide there was more silt, and it was partly covered with sward 
and pastured with sheep. 

" The whole was ploughed in 1821, being the spring after its 
enclosure, and sown with oats, which proved a very fine crop. 
This was succeeded by a four-course rotation, and continued in 
crop till 1855, when it was gradually laid down in grass, as 
more profitable than the cultivation of com. It stiU remains in 
grass, with the exception of ten acies. I consider the land quite 
equal to the ancient enclosed land.” 

This enclosure refers to land having had a long period for 
accretion, being an " old marsh.” The training waUs on the 
Lune, which were completed in 1851 by Messrs Stevenson, 
have had the effect of fixing the channel, so as to allow the 
marshes to extend their limits, but no additional land has been 
enclosed by embankments in consequence of the navigation works. 

The SuTnier, 

The Humber, as already noticed, is a river largely charged 
with alluvial matter, and Mr Oldham states the following as his 
experience, in the ^ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil En¬ 
gineers:’—^"‘Soon after the exclusion of the tidal water the 
marine grasses and vegetation begin to die and decay, and in 
the course of one or two years fresh-water grasses appear; after 
the lapse of about three years a tolerably good surface of pasture 
is naturally formed. But that which is most surprising is the 
spontaneous appearance and the growth on the enclosures of Sxmk 
Island of an entire covering of white clover, which presents it¬ 
self within three or four years of the date of the exclusion of the 
salt water. Where the land is destined for crop the first sown 
is rape, about the third or fourth year after the enclosure, and 
the jroduce is usually of extraordinary quantity and vigour. 
The following season oats or beans may be sown, and then 
wheat; and perhaps of all districts of England the largest and 
best crops may be found on Sunk Island, for the tenants admit 
that the land produced upwards of six imperial quarters of wheat 
per acre. Elax also is produced of a fine and valuable quality, 
and in large quantities. The producing power of this description 
of land is not limited to the growth of cereals or fibrous products, 
but the finest roots, such as potatoes, turnips, mangold wurzel, 
&C., are successfully cultivated. The climate is mild through 
the winter, but it is hot in summer. The rainfall averages 18 

L 
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inches per antnim , and the harvest is frequently from one to two 
weeks earlier than in the surrounding country ” Mr Oldham states 
the cost of the reclamation of these lands as varying from L 5 to 
L.20 an acre. 

TIi& BUMe. 

It would he difficult to ffiid a case presenting more favourahle 
features for easy and profitable redamation^ on a reasonable 
extent, than the Eibble, in Lancashire. 

The Eibble Navigation Company in 1838 obtained an Act 
for the improvement of the river, under the advice of Messrs 
Stevenson, by whom the works were afterwards executed. 

The only portion of these works to which it is necessary at 
present to refer is the guiding of the channel by low rubble 
training walls, which confined the navigable channel to a fixed 
course, and, at the same time, allowed the tidal water to flow 
freely over the banks on either side of the estuary, as will be 
xmderstood by referring to figure 7, at page 148. The anticipated 
effect of this was to encourage the deposit of rich alluvial matters 
on either side of the estuary, and as this deposit would no longer 
be subject to encroachments by the river, it was expected that 
ultimately a belt of marsh land would be formed all along the 
shores. The Act directed that a plan of the hanks of the 
estuary should be made before the commencement of the 
works, and that a similar plan should be made every tenth year 
thereafter, showing the quantily of land gained from the river 
within each such period of years. It further enacted that at the 
end of every successive ten years three persons should be no¬ 
minated—one by the Eibble Navigation Company, another hy 
the ownm of the adjoining land, and the third by the two 
persons so nominated—as arbiters to fix the quantity of land so 
gained, to settle its value, and fix the anTmal rents to be paid to 
the company by the landowners. 

By a subsequent Act, obtained in 1852, the company were 
directed to make a statement of the amount of land tlien gained, 
and at the end of every five years thereafter; and landowners 
were declared to be entitled to the right of pre-emption in the 
event of their wishing to become owners of the reclaimed land 
€x adverse of their property. 

Mr Garlick, engineer to the Eibble Navigation Company at 
Preston, has kindly furnished me with the following details, show¬ 
ing how this arrangement has been carried out, and its results:— 


JX, X. p. 

Up to the year lb53 there had been regained, . 913 2 4 

1853 to 1858, . . . . . . . 760 1 12 

1858 to 1863,. 590 1 18 

1863 to 1868,. 335 0 2 


Total, . 2599 0 36 
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Generally, but not in all cases, the landowners fronting the 
reclaimed land have claimed the right of pre-emption. With the 
exception of two portions, almost the whole of the land reclaimed 
by the company’s works remains open out-marsh, and is covered 
at high tides. 

Sir Thomas Hesketh purchased the reclaimed land in Hesketh 
on the south side of the river, and has excluded the tide from 
about 700 acres by a sea embankment. Half of this land was 
the new reclaimed land, and the other half was out-maish in 
1838, when the Navigation Company got their BilL 

On the land embanked in at Hesketh there have been immense 
crops of all kinds of farm produce, and the land has let at a high 
rent. There was a heavy crop of wheat the first year after the 
exclusion of the tide. 

The frontagers in Frecldeton and Newton, on the north side of 
the river, did not claim the right of pre-emption, and the reclaimed 
land became vested in the Eibble Company, who seven years 
ago embanked 550 acres of this new land; and the tide has been 
excluded from it ever since. 

The land of the company in FrecMeton and Newton was, as 
soon as embanked, let on a lease for twenly-one years in one 
farm at a yearly rental of L.3. per statute acre, the tenant paying 
rates and taxes, and doing all other work, the company main¬ 
taining the embankment In the spring of the year, after the 
tide Imd been excluded from the land, it was ploughed and 
cropped with oats, potatoes, carrots, and turnips, and all were 
good crops. In the second year wheat was an excellent crop, 
and all sold for seed, turnips and carrots were extra good crops, 
oats and barley, ryegrass and clover very full, asparagus plentiful 
and rich—^beans sufficient in straw, but yielded nothing, being 
the only exception to the productiveness of the lani This 
second year the Eoyal North Lancashire Agricultural Society 
held the trial of all kinds of implements on the farm. The 
rotation of cropping may be stated as green crop, wheat, rye¬ 
grass and clover, oats, then green crops again; but in this part 
of lAncashire the rotation depends altogether on the seasons, 
which are so variable as to affect the state of the land, and 
necessitate changes in the intended course of cropping. That 
part of the reclaimed land embanked which has been lately 
devoted to pasture has grassed satisfactorily. Flowers, straw¬ 
berries, gooseberries, apples, &c.,grow in the gardens, and indeed 
almost everything that is grown on a cropping farm flourishes on 
this reclaimed land when enclosed firom the sea. The land here 
alluded to was mostly grassed over before being enclosed (being 
nearly at the level of high-water of spring tides), and the fore¬ 
going observations as to cropping must be considered as referring 
to such enclosures, and not to low raw land from which the tide 
has been early excluded. 
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ThA Nith, 

Lov training-walls were constructed by Messrs D. & T. 
Stevenson on the Xith for the improvement of the navigation, 
which were completed in 186S. Part of the -wall extended in 
front of a bay of slob land belonging to the estate of Kirkconnell, 
and I have a letter from A. Maxwell Witham, Esq., the pro¬ 
prietor, in which he says:—^The training-walls wliich you put in 
the Eiver Mth have greatly improved the navigation. The 
effects of these works on the foreshore of Kirkconnell, after an 
experience of 10 years, Mr Witham describes as follows:—What 
was formerly marsh has not been enclosed; it remains as before. 
Some portion of what was formerly slob has gradually and very 
slowly grassed over. BTo part has been enclosed, or is ever likely 
to be. The cost of embanking to keep out the spring tides 
would be too heavy. Moreover, such land pays best m the short 
^ss which grows on it, impregnated as it is with salt from the 
tidal water.” 

The Forth. 

Eor an interesting account of the enclosure at TuUiallan, on 
the Eorth, I have to refer to the paper by the late Mr William 
Menzies, in the Society's Transactions, already quoted. The first 
reclamation, of 152 acres, was completed in 1823. The second, 
of 220 acres, was completed in 1838. Mr Menzies’ paper, which 
was written in 1838, does not treat of the financial results of 
these works, and I applied to Mr John Menzies, of Inch farm, to 
learn if he could throw any light on that branch of the inquiry. 
In reply to my letter, in speaking of the last made reclamation, 
of which he has the most knowledge, he says it cost the estate 
between L.18,000 and L.20,000. As a speculation, I am afraid 
you cmmot say it pays. My father did everything in the shape 
of bringing the land reclaimed under cultivation, and I have 
heard him express the opinion that it never came to carry crops 
until it was once properly swarded with grass, and if he had 
sown it all out at first it would sooner have yielded hi-m some 
return. It never paid hiTP as a tenant.” 

The Tecs. 

Two extensive reclamations have been made on the Tees in con¬ 
nection \rith the navigation works of the Eiver Tees Conservancy 
Commissioners, and I am indebted to Mr Fowler, the engmeer of 
the Commissioners, for the following information regarding them. 

The accretion at Haverton has been going on since 1837, and 
was induced hy the groins erected by the ETavigation Commission¬ 
ers. In l^y 1860, after a lapse of tweuly-three years, the fore¬ 
shore having been raised to the level of high-water of neap tides, 
the w'orks of enclosure were commenced, and in February 1863 
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the water was excluded from 160 acres of land at a cost of 
L.9800, including interest on the outlay, but exclusive of any 
allowance for the cost of the navigation works. Seventy acres 
of this land were grazed in 1867, and cropped with oats in 1868, 
and subsequently with grass, oats, carrots, and potatoes. Eighty 
acres were sold for manufacturing purposes at L.8626,14s. The 
portion under tillage is rented at L.200 per annum. 

The Eston and Tod Point reclamations were commenced in 
1869, and the water was excluded in 1871 from 685 acres, at a cost 
of L.16,494, special facilities having been offered for making the 
embankments of slag from the iron furnaces. About one-half of 
the land is grassed over, and the other half is sand, and the whole 
enclosure was valued by arbitrators as available for manufactur¬ 
ing purposes at L.113,925. 

Neither of these reclamations can be viewed as agricultural 
improvements, the chief inducement being to obtain sites for 
public works, and they probably would never have been under¬ 
taken but for the facilities afforded by the expensive works of 
the Navigation Commissioners, and the refuse from the iron-works. 

Such are the results of some important reclamations made 
under different physical circumstances and financial arrange¬ 
ments. To what extent the estuarial shores of the country can 
be further reclaimed, so as to prove profitable agricultural pecu¬ 
lations, without injury to navigation, is a very wide question, of 
which engineers take different views. 

Mr Hyde Clark, in a paper on the " Engineering of Holland,” 
published in Weale's Quarterly Papers in 1844, says—“ The fol¬ 
lowing moderate estimate will show the large area available for 
the enterprise of our capitalists and the skill of our engineers:— 


JSnglwnd —^Humber, &c., . 

40,000 acres. 

The Wa^, .... 

60,000 

97 

Suffolk and Essex, . 

40,000 

33 

Hampshire and Dorsetshire, 

10,000 

W 

The ^vem, .... 

30,000 

13 

Cheshire and South Lancashire, 

50,000 

33 

Morecambe Bay, 

40,000 

93 

The Duddon, .... 

10,000 

93 

Solway, , ... 

20,000 

33 


300,000 

93 

Ireland —^Loughs,. 

. 300,000 

33 


“ The total extent in the two countries cannot be estimated at 
less than 1000 square miles, or 600,000 acres, worth at the lowest 
average L.20 per acre, though most of it, as in Morecambe Bay 
and Lough Swilly, would be worth L.60 per acre.”* The total 

* Tho iaformatioii I have received, it wiU he seen, does not Tvarrant such a 
conclusion. 
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value of reclaimed land would be between twelve and twenty* 
millions sterling. 

I give these figures to show what laige views have been pro¬ 
pounded as to the practicability and prospective value of recla¬ 
mations on the shores of this country. But I think some of the 
tacts I have stated on the authority of gentlemen intimately 
acquainted with the details of each case regarding reclamations 
actuality made, such, for example, as Lough Foyle, Lough SwiUy, 
iEorecambe Bay, the Forth, and the Dee, do not present much 
encouragement as to the prospective value of enclosures made 
on a large scale; whereas such enclosures as those on the Tay 
and the Kibble, where the deposit was not unduly hastened, but 
left to the gradual action of the tide, are found to afibrd satisfac¬ 
tory results. Moreover, Mr Clark’s views, as his paper indicates, 
are given apparently irrespectively of the interests of navigation, 
as he seems to contemplate redg^ing the shores even of the 
Mersey, though he very truly adds that to make such an attempt 
would create a “panic.” Now, however important it may he 
agiiculturally to gain acres from the sea^ it can never, in my 
opinion, be justifiable to convert sea into land to the detri¬ 
ment or injury of the free navigation of our rivers and har¬ 
bours, and it must ever be a duty of our Legidature to see 
that navigation is not sacrificed to agncultural speculation. 
But I have, I think, shown that the extent to which reclamation 
can he carried as a prqfitahU agricultural speculation is really' 
very limited, and that if such xeclamatiooas are made on sound 
engineering principles, they do not necessarily interfere with 
navigation. 

In accordance with these views, I stated in the first edition of 
my treatise on Eiver Engineexing, published in 1868,—With 
reference more particularly to the operations of landowners, it is 
notoiious that in many cases attempts to reclaim or protect pro¬ 
perty have led to senous and aistly legal proceedings between 
landowners and the local conservators of navigations; and Ihib, 
we are sensible, lias in some instances arisen from a feeling on 
the part of the laudownei-s that their operations could not be 
regarded as prejudiciaL The local conservators, on the other hand, 
have generally no means of knowing what the ultimate intentions 
of the landowners are until their operations have proceeded so 
far as to render it impossible, if the interests of navigation require 
it, to stop or to remove the works without considerable loss. A 
difference of opinion has thus been raised, which has too often 
ended in an expensive lawsuit. We have long hdd the opinion 
that it would in many, if not in all, of our estuaries be most 
desirable to have a line of conservation marked out by the 
Admiralty (without whose authority no enciDachment can be 
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made within, high-water mark) ♦ for the regulation of all works 
for the protection of land. Were such a line defined, the land- 
owners could then with confidence, and without risk of challenge, 
enter on such works within the line of conservation as they con¬ 
sidered necessary for the protection of their property, and a source 
of much difference of opinion and expensive litigation would he 
at once removed. It is obvious that were such a duly to he per¬ 
formed, it must be committed to a duly qualified commission, so 
composed that the protection of navigation and the interests of 
landowners should be fully represented.” 

Since that date a Eoyal Commission has determined the legal 
boundary-line between sea and river salmon fishings in all the 
estuaries of the kingdom- This was a delicate duty, affecting 
the rights of many proprietors, and settling questions that had 
long afforded ample tocussion and many trials in the law 
courts, but it has been done by the Salmon Fishery Commission. 
I do not see why, in many cases at least, a similar commission 
should not usefidly be employed in deciding in what estuaries 
reclamation is consistent with the interests of navigation, and if 
so, to what extent it maybe carried. 

Section IV. 

In mor# open and exposed estuaries than those we have been 
considering, and aU along the exposed sea-shores of the coast, the 
works of reclamation or protection assume a more formidable 
aspect, and must be considered under VI[iq fourth branch of the 
subject, viz, Defnice against the inroads of sea leaves. 

The first remaik I have to offer on this subject is, that in all 
cases of such exposure the works should never be of so aggressive 
a character as may he prudent in sheltered estuaries, as it is a 
dangerous policy to attempt to encroach on the sea-coast within 
hijih-water mark, excepting with works of a solidity and cost 
proportionate to what they have to resist, and this, I may safely 
say, will, in almost all instances, he found to be greatly in excess 
of the agricultural value of the land reclaimed. In illustiation 
of this, I may quote a case where a road had been formed along 
a sea-heach for a considerable distance round the boundary-wall of 
valuable agricultural property- In this case I found it advis¬ 
able, on investigation, to recommend the proprietor to abandon 
the acquired tide-covered space, also to relinquish a portion of 
his arable land as a site for a new road on solid ground, and to 
buUd new fence-walls, as being far less costly than a sea-wall 
sufficient to protect the roadway against the possible damage 
due to the coincidence of heavy storms with high spring tides. 


* Tills authority is now vested in the Board of Trade. 
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It is no doubt true that by the erection of costly groins and 
other works, such as at Sunderland, Leith, and elsewhere, land 
has been successfully gained for the construction of docks. But 
the expense in such cases has ranged jfrom L.2000 to L.3000 an 
acre. It is also true that the engineer is often called on to con¬ 
struct extensive sea-walls for the protection of roads and rail¬ 
ways involving interesting questions of marine engineering, but 
it is obvious that this is a class of works which cannot with 
any propriety be considered as belonging to agricultural engin- 
eeiing, and, therefore, they do not Ml to be considered here. 
There are, however, tracts of country raised but little above 
the high-water level, and, tiierefore, liable to be submerged 
during excessive storms, where works, not of aggression., but 
purely of defence, are not only warranted, but are essential 
for the protection of agricultural land. I may refer, in illus¬ 
tration of what I mean, to one case on the shores of the 
Bristol Channel, where large tracts of low-lying pasture, extend¬ 
ing for a disttoce of about five miles along the coast, are the 
most valuable lands in the country, bringing exactly twice the 
rental of the tillage lands in the district. These low-lying 
lands, though above ordinary h^h-water level, are nevertheless 
exposed, when high winds and l^h tides coincide, to be flooded 
by a very prejuficial inundation, and would, if not j)rotected, 
nltiinately lose their present high value as pasture land. This, 
then, belongs truly to those cases of defence, and not of agg^'cs- 
sum, which I conceive may be legitimately dealt with in the 
prospect of the result, even in an agricultural point of view, 
being satisfactory; and on such cases I have stiU to offer a few 
observations. 

Where rubble stones, as they come from the quarry, can be 
cheaply procured, they will be found, in most cases, very valuable 
as a drfence against inroads of the sea. The proper size of the 
rubble, unless the exposure is very great, may vary from one to 
three cubic feet, and should have a sufficient quantity of smaller 
pieces to fill up the interstices. A trench should he cut in the 
beach as a foundation for the rubble mole, and the stones should 
be deposited roughly, without being built or arranged. The 
stuff excavated in forming the foundation should he thrown np 
inside of the mole, and mixed with stones, shivers, or quarry 
rubbish, as a hacking for the rubble stones. The land above the 
mole should be sloped back and turfed, or sown with grass seeds, 
and after storms any of the rubble that has been drawn down by 
the waves should be at once replaced with additional rubble, till 
the whole has acquired stability. 

The accompanying cnt, fig, 8, shows the nature of tliis work 
as actually executed by Messrs D. and T. Stevenson, on a pretty 
extensive scale, to protect carse lands in exposed situations, and 
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I refer to it as a style of defence, varied, of course, to suit par¬ 
ticular exposures and localities, wLicli may veiy generally be 
successfully applied where stone can be easily procured. 

In some places, such as the mouth of the Humber, the inroads 
of the sea have been successfully resisted by occasional groins 
run out from the beach; and it may, in many cases, be prudent, 
as a first measure, to ascertain the effect of groins, as in the 
event of their proving successful the expense of any continuous 
line of defence may be saved. In so far as my own experience 
goes, however, isolated groins do not generally prove a satisfac¬ 
tory defence, and have to be supplemented by longitudinal work 



of some description. I may, as exemplified in several places 
where groins have been tried on the shingle beaches of the 
southern shores of En^and, refer to one instance of this coming 
within my own experience at the Bristol Channel, already 
noticed, where jetties run out at right angles to the high-water 
line had long been tried without good result. I found that in 
heavy seas the waves were led along the jetties, and struck 
vrith great force in the comer where they joined the beach at 
high-water mark. I further found that the shingle of which the 
beach is composed was heaped up on the western sides of the 
groins by prevailing westerly winds, while it was heaped up on 
the eastern side of the groins by winds which had prevailed from 
the east. The groins, therefore, in that particular situation, did 
not tend to encourage a uniform deposit of shingle, which shifted 
from side to side, according to the wind, while the exposed face 
of the groin, from which for the time the shingle had been 
removed, acted most injuriously by presenting a decoy to the 
sea right up to high-water mark. These high isolated jetties 
were therefore removed, and a continuous line of piling, parallel 
to high-water mark, was substituted, presenting no obstacle to 
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tfee run of the waves along its snrfeca Occasional lines of hw 
jetties were put in front of the higher continuous pilework to 
arrest the shingle, and the ends of these low jetties were at some 
places, where the scour of shingle was greatest, connected by lines 
of low piling parallel to the higher continuous piling; and this 
mode of construction has proved very successful, not only in 
encouraging a more uniform collection of shingle, but also in 
preventing the run of the sea, during high tides, overtopping the 
shingle beach and dduging the adjoining lands. In proof of 
this I may sthte that, on making an examination after the occur- 



Fig. 9. 

rence of an unprecedentedly heavy storm, accompanied by high 
tides, I found that wherever the continuous upright piling and 
planking had been constructed, there was no influx of anything 
beyond spray uj^n the adjoin^ land, hut that at all other parts 
of the coast (whioh is about six miles iu length), where the face 



Kg. 10. 

of the beach was sloping, and the upright piling had not been 
applied, the water passed freely over in considerable depth, 
carrying drift timber far into the fields, and in some places 
heaping up heavy shingle on the land to the depth of two or 
three feet. It was evident, therefore, that the problem to be 
solved was to oppose an obstacle which should thrm*} lack the 
sea, even at the risk of its heating somewhat heavily on the face 
of the pUework and rising in pretty heavy spray above it, pro¬ 
vided the passage of large bodies of water on the low-lying 
land could be prevented. The cuts 9 and 10 show this work 
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as it was executed in plan and section, from wMcIi it will 
be seen that the main defence against the inroad of the 
waves consists of a continuous line of nearly perpendicular 
piling and planking, rising to the height of nine feet above high 
water, while the shingle is encouraged to collect in front of this 
line of timber waUing by low groins and lines of connecting 
stakes, which, when fdled by sMngle, the waves seem to have 
no tendency again to scour out. 

Occasional reference has been made to drainage, and this is, 
perhaps, the natural place to say generally, that in all such cases 
of estuarid reclamation and coast defence as we have been con¬ 
sidering, it is essential that the engineering works should embrace 
a proper system of drainage. Main and cross drains, of sufiS- 
cient capacity and fall, must be formed and led to one or more 
outlets through the embankments. The outlets of these drains 
must be provided with self-acting sluices, to close at high tides, 
but to afford an escape for the drainage at low water. The 
discharge of such drains, it need hardly be added, must vary in 
every case with the drainage area and rainfall of the district to 
be provided for, and their sufBciency to dischaige the requisite 
amount will depend on the fall that may be found available, 
and whatever that may be, it will regulate the cross sectional 
area of the drains themselves. The whole of the works of the 
drainage should be carefully designed, on due consideration of 
the nieteorologieal, geographical, and engmcermg features of each 
separate case, and the offlets, tunnels, pipes, and sluices should 
be executed under proper supervision. 

Much of the success of such drainage works, I may add, 
depends on the sdeetion of a favourable site for the discharge of 
the drainage water, especially on exposed beaches composed of 
shingle or gravel The force of this remark may perhaps be 
well illustrated by a reference to the rivers Lossie and Doveran, 
on the Moray Krth, where the shingle is thrown up by the sea 
in such quantities as completely to overpower them, and con¬ 
sequently these rivers discharge into the sea at points very 
distant from what might be regarded as the natural position of 
these outlets. Kg. 11 shows this action at the Kndhom; and fig. 
12 the same action at the Lossie, both on the shores of the Moray 
Firth, and in both cases it will be seen that the outlets of the 
rivers are driven to the westward, the heaviest seas on that coast 
being caused by easterly and noiiJi-easterly gales; and if this be 
so in the case of large rivers draining laige districts of country, 
it must be obvious that the dischaige of drainage water connected 
with ordmary agricnltural improvements on sea-coasts having a 
similar geological formation, must be more liable to interruption, 
and should therefore be carefully considered. In proof of this, 
I may state that I have known a drainage outlet, constructed 
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at a large cost near the high-water mark of a shingle beach, 



Kg. 11. 


rendered quite inoperative by the same heaping up of shingle as 
I have described. The current was altogether unable to force a 



Kg. 12. 

passage through it, and an outlet had periodically to be made by 
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manual labour, at considerable expense, to prevent flooding of 
tbe land. * * * § Wliereas, bad the outlet been formed on a lower 
level, and carried out to low water, it would not only have been 
clear of the detrital matter thrown up by the sea, and forming 
the line of beach, but would have had the advantage of the 
greater scour due to additional head at low water to remove any 
obstructions that might be thrown up opposite the outlet. 

In addition to these, which may be properly styled works of 
defence against aggression, and may ^erefore legitimately be 
regarded as coming within the province of ordinary agricultural 
engineeiing, the section of the subject we are now considering 
naturally embraces those gigantic reclamations which now form 
large portions of Holland and Denmark, and the Fen districts of 
England. I do not, as stated in the outset, propose to treat of 
such undertakings, which can only be accomplished by national 
resources or by powerful public companies. The protection of 
Holland, a country which has been cailed “the gift of the 
ocean,” is believed to have cost upwards of L300,000,000 
sterling. The sea^dykes of Schleswig and Holstein, in Den¬ 
mark, are stated to protect about 900,000 acres. * The Eomney 
Marsh, the first of England’s reclamations, has an area of 70,000 
acres. The Fen lands of Lincoln and Norfolk are computed at 
600,000 acres. But, to learn the history of these gigantic 
English reclamation and drainage operations, the reader must 
refer to the writings of Sir W, Dugdale in 1662,-f and of 
W. Elstobb in 1793 ;J and interesting details regarding 
the reclamations in HbUand and Denmark are to be found 
in papers in the Proceeding of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, by Mr John Paton, O.E., * and Mr John Henry 
Midler of the Hague; § and also in Mr Hyde Clarke’s paper 
on the Engineering of Holland, in "Weale’s Quarterly Papers. 

It is well to notice, however, that though these extensive 
schemes differ from the more humble works we have been 
considering, as regards the larger area reclaimed or pro¬ 
tected, the general principles on which all such works are 
based are of universal application, so that, in fact, the same 
conditions, engineering and agricultural, apply to the defence of 
a few fields on a farm exposed to the sea, as to the protection of 
Holland, wliich, equally witti the smaller work, owes its existence 
to the constant watching and maintenance of its sea defences. 
But, of course, the similmly bdng only in ecmditimy and not in 

* On the Sea Dykes of Schleswig and Holstein, By John Paton, C.E., Min, 
of Broc. of Institution of Oiyil Engineers, 1862. 

t History of Embanking and Difuning of divers Fens. By Sir W. Dn^dale, 1652, 

:j:A Historical Account of the Great Level of the Fens, By W. Elstobb, 
engineer, Lyne, 1793. 

§ On l^daiz^g Land hram Seas and Estaaries. By John Henry Muller, 
of Proc. of Institution of Civil Engineers, 1862. 
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degree, the actual difference between the two classes of works is 
very great The mere fact that, in addition to the drainage of 
such enormous districts, viewed simply as an engineering ques¬ 
tion, the safety of thousands of inhabitants of large towns has 
to 1)6 provided for, gives to the reclamation schemes of such 
countries as Holland—^with all their sea-dykes, sluices, canals, 
and piping engines—an importance that undoubtedly places 
them in the foremost rank of hydraulic engineering works. 


ON THE COJVIPARATITE ADVANTAGES OF APPLYING MANURE 
TO THE STUBBLE IN AUTUMN, OR IN THE DRILLS IN 
SPRING, FOR TURNIPS, POTATOES, OR BEANS. 

By Tho3£AS Farr all, Dovenby, Cockeimoutb, Guniberlaiid. 

IPremium—Ttomty Sowreiyns."] 

Great diversity of opinion at present exists among agricultuiists 
as to the best time of the year for applying farm-yard manure in 
order to produce a maximum green crop. The usual mode of 
apphing manure to green crops is to deposit it in the drills 
immediately under the seeds in spring, but it is occasionally 
spread upon the surface of the ground bffore the first ploughing, 
in the preparation of the land in autumn or the beginning of 
winter. Tflie object of this report is to show the comparative 
advantages of each system. On some soils autumn manuring 
has been found to answer admirably, its effects on tbe crop 
having been proved to be as great as the more common method 
of appKcation in the spring. It is no doubt a disadvantage that 
the manure is not imme^ately available in any considerable 
quantity for the support of the young plants in the first stages of 
their growth, ^though after having made some progress, the 
rootlets spread in all diirections, and every portion of the manure 
becomes available. A combination with some of the portable 
mann:^ is here of service, as the application of them in small 
quantity at the time of sowing the crop will push forwaid 
the young plants, until the manure, which is incorporated with 
the soil, becomes available for their maintenance and support. 
It may be remarked that, as a rule, autumn manuring answers 
best where the land is in good condition, as poor hungry soils 
]^uire the largest available quantity of manure applied imme¬ 
diately to the growing crops. 

In the autumn of 1870 the reporter made up his mind to test 
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the different practices by actiial experiment. Sloping towards 
the shores of the Solway Firth is a fine tract of alluvial land 
resting npon a blue lias clay; the elevation about 130 to 150 feet 
above high-water mark, and distance from the seaboard about 
eight to ten miles. This was fixed upon as the seat of the first 
experiment. The farm upon which it was conducted is cropped 
under the six-course shift—that is to say, first year, green crop; 
second, wheat; third, seeds, usually cut for hay; fourth and 
fifth, grass, depastured by stock; and sixth, oats. On the 27th 
of September 1870 a rectangular field of 195 yards in length 
and 149 yards in breadth, or about six acres in extent, the soil 
of which is remarkably uniform in character, was set apart for 
the experiment, and divided mto two equal portions bj^ means 
of a furrow drawn from top to bottom at a distance of 74J yards 
from each side. See Diagram 1. 

Diageam L 

No. 1. No. 2. 



Well-made farm-yard manure, to the extent of 60 tons, was then 
spread upon the western portion (No. 1), after which the whole 
of the field was ploughed with a light furrow, not exceeding 4 
or 5 inches in depth. 

Nothing farther was done until the 8th of March 1871, when 
two teams of horses were sent in to cross plough the fidd with a 
very deep farrow, after which it was harrowed and cultivated 
until it had attained the necessary degoe of tilth for cropping. 
The two plots A, A, were then thrown into diiUs of 30 inches in 
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YTidtli; and a few days later, one acre of each plot was planted 
with potatoes—^Regents and Skerry blues—the eastern section 
(A) having first received 20 tons of manure- The remainder of 
the plot No. 2 also was manured with 40 tons before the turnips 
and mangolds were sown. On the 19th of April the two sections 
marked B, B, each containing half an acre, were sown with man¬ 
golds (Mammoth Bed), and on the 4th of May the remaining 
portions, 0, C, were sown with Skirving’s purple-top swedes, the 
eastern halves, marked G 2, receiving, in addition to the farm¬ 
yard manure, 3 cwts. of specially prepared artificial turnip 
manure. Very little difference was noticeable in the appearance 
of the various plots of potatoes and mangolds during the whole 
period of growth, but from the first the spring-manured turnips 
took the lead on the portion which had received no artifici^. 
Towards the latter end of October, four parcels, each containing 

Diagbah II- 


No-l. 


No. 2. 



20 perches of potatoes, were measured off, and the tubers dug up 
and sorted into four baskets, representing respectively table 
potatoes, seed ditto, small ditto, and diseased. The prices of 
Regents in the autumn of 1871 were:—^Table potatoes, 8d. per 
stone; seconds or seed, 5d; small, 3d.; and diseased, IJd. 
Skerry blues w'ould be about Id. per stone less, ^cept the small 
potatoes, which were of e(.j[ual valua 
The following table shows the results of the experiment as 
regards potatoes:— 
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Table I. 




TaUe. 

Seconda 

STTiaTI. 

Diseased. 

Total 

Value. 

Value 
per Acre. 

Autumn f 

Begent, 

G. q. 111. 

8 3 14 

c. q. lb. 

12 7 

QQQ 

c; q. lb. 
4 3 5 

e. q. lb. 
16 1 0 

£ s. d. 
219 ^ 

£ s. d 

2315 0 

Manured^ 

Skerry, 

10 016 

3 15 

n 

Kone 

15 2 24 


24 5 4 

Spring f 

Eegent, 

7 127 

1 3 24 

0 3 13 

6 222 

17 0 2 

2 14 11 

21 19 4 

Manured| 

Skerry, 

11 1 4 

3 2 6 

1 

2 2 3 

Ifone 

17 113 

3 7 2 

261? 4 


The above results show that bj spring manuring the largest 
crops can be raised, and it is therefore the best practice in 
descriptions not liable to be diseased; but for ordinary ciops, 
the srfest plan is undoubtedly to manure in autumn, inasmuch 
as the tubers are sounder when they are not brought into close 
contact with the manure. 

Apart from the requirements of this report, it may be inter¬ 
esting to notice that immediately after ihe potatoes had been 
cleared off, the mangolds were pidled, the tops cut, and the soil 
neatly scraped from the roots. 20 square perches were then 
measured off from each plot, and the produce weighed, with the 
following results:— 


Table IL 



Weight of PotHod- 

Weight per Acre. 

Value per Acre. 

Autman ) 
Manured) 

cwts, qns. lbs. 

55 1 19 

tons cwts qrs.lbSL 

22 3 1 12 

£ s. d 

29 11 2 

Spring } 
Manured) 

47 2 7 i 

19 0 2 0 

25 7 4 


The results in mangolds show very much in favour of autumn 
manuring. Not only was the aggregate weight larger, but the 
roots were much better shaped. This is attributable to the fact 
that, as soon as the roots of the young plants touch the bed of 
manure, they throw off fibres in all directions, instead of penetrat¬ 
ing the cultivated soil below. It may be mentioned that the 
plants were left nine inches apart at the time of singling, and 
that the produce has been calculated at 2d. per stone, or 
LI, 6s. 8d. per ton. 

As the autumn of 1871 proved fine, the turnips were allowed 
to stay in the fields until Idartinmas, when four equal plots were 
stahed off as shown in Diagram III, the turnips topped and 
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tailed, and biotiglit to the scales with the results shown in Table 
TTT. Of course it must be understood that each plot measured 
one-eighth of an acre, as in the case of potatoes and mangolds. 


Dia-GRAm: IIL 

ISo. 1. No. 2. 



It may be remarked that the turnips which had artificial 
manure applied rapidly devdoped iiio rough leaf, and so 
escaped the ravages of the turnip beetle, while those planted 
with farm-yard alone had a severe struggle for the mastery, 
especially those on the autumn-manimed portion. The roots on 
this land, however, showed less finger-and-toe throughout;* indeed, 

TABU! III. 



there was scarcely a single mot affected, while the spring- 
manured land contained a laige proportion, thus testifying that 
hot manure applied in spring predisposes to this pernicious 
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disease. The most striking result in the turnip experiment is 
the marked diBference between the crop produced on the land 
which had a supply of portable manure, and that which had not; 
in the autumn-manur^ section over eight tons per acre, while 
the difference on the spring-manured land amounted to less than 
four tons I Evidently land on which farm-yard manure has been 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil requires a supply of 
artificial as a stimulant to the plants in their early stages, after 
which the farm-yard manure becomes available, and is, without 
doubt, better plant-food than newly applied manure, hot from 
the dunghill. 

As soon as the turnips had been cleared off, the land was 
thrown into rigs for the wheat crop. On the 1st of December 
three imperial bushds of Ohidham wheat per acre were sown, 
and the land well harrowed, and guttered to take off the winter 
rains. Although the seed was not put into a very diy bed, the 
plants were strong and healthy on their first appearance, yet, 
perhaps, a little thin on ihe ground j however, in the following 
spring they tillered satisfactorily, and gave promise of a heavy 
yield. On the 30th of August 1872 the entire crop was cut by 
a reaping-machine, but, owing to the unfavourable weather, it 
was not ingathered till nearly the end of September, when it 
was taken into the bam, thrashed, and the grain dressed ready 
for market For convenience sake, the result of one acre in each 
plot is given, although the whole of the produce was measured 
and weighed. 


Table IV. 



Produce of Weight per 

Seconds. 

Value per 

Value of 

Total Value 


One Acre. 

Bnahd. 

Acie 

Seconds. 

perAcie 



lbs. 

bsh. 

£ t. d. 

£ t d. 

£ 9 d. 

Autumn ) 
manured ) 

m 

65} 

1 1 

15 0 0 

0 6 0 

15 5 0 

Spring ) 
manoied ] 

38 1 

62} 

1 3 

14 0 6 

o 

o 

14 7 6 


The grain produced upon the autumn-manured ground, though 
slightly inferior as regards quantity, was decideffly superior in 
quality, weight per bushel, and money value. The selling price 
was 64s. per quarter, while the other only realised 68s. 8d. The 
seconds in bofii cases were used for feedmg stock, and the value 
has been calculated at 48. per bushel. Ihe straw was tied up 
in bundles or lappets of 7 lbs. each, the plots producing 912 and 
1304 respectivdy, or at the rate of 304 and 326 per acre. These 
were not disposed of, but the usual selling price is 2d. per lappet, 
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or 4d. per stone. The following table gives the exact money 
value of one acre of white crop &om each plot:— 


Table V. 



Value of Graio. 

Valne of Stnnr. 

Totitl Value. 


£ s. d. 

£ a. d. 

£ s. d. 

Aatumn ) 
mautued 5 

15 5 0 

2 10 8 

17 16 8 

Spring ) 
nannied ) 

1 14 7 6 

2 14 4 

17 1 10 

1 


On reference to the above tables, it pkinly appears that the 
spring-mamired land gives the best results, as regarfs bulk, both 
in straw and grain, but the autunm-manured crops are of better 
quality, and therefore worth more money in the market Table 
V L gives the entire money value of the potatoes, mangolds, 
turnips, and wheat grown upon each portion of three acres 
during the two years in which the experiment was conducted:— 

Table TL 


; 

rinfeTear. 

Second Tear. 

• IVo Tears. 


Potatoes 

CL acre). 

Hangold 

acre). 

TOrnzps 

niacre). 

Wheat 
<3 acres). 

StraTT 
(3 acres). 

Total 
(3 acres). 


£ s. <L 

£ t. d. 

£ s. «. 

£ $. d. 

£ «. d. 

£ t. 

Automn ) 
maaured y 

24 0 2 

• 

14 15 7 

30 4 

45 15 0 

7 12 0 

122 7 2| 

Spring ) 
manmed ) 

8 4 

12 13 8 

1 

29 18 3 

43 2 6 

8 3 0 

1 

118 5 9 


STot exactly satisfied with the results in the above experiment, 
so far as they applied to the green crop, the writer determined 
to test the application of manures in autumn and spring still 
further. In the autumn of 18/■! a second site was fixed upon, 
for the purpose of continuing the experiment, or rather for the 
purpose of making another experiment. The holding upon 
wMch it was carried on is situated 25 miles from the sea, the 
soil being somewhat sharp and gritty, and resting upon gravel. 
The farm is managed on the five-course shift; that is to say, 
first year, green crop; second, principally barley and oats, with 
grass seeds; third and fourth, grass; and fifth, oats. The field 
selected for the experiment slopes towards the Eiver Eden, and 
tie soil is not so uniform in character as that in which the 
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first experiment was conducted, the produce was weighed from 
portions representing as nearly as possible the different classes 
of soil. The field was again of a rectangular shape, measuring 
1245 by 803 links, and containing nearly ten statute acres. In 
the month of September, 1871, one-half of the land was manured 
with well-made farm-yard manure—at the rate of 18 tons per 
acre—from cattle fed in boxes upon cut grass, vetches, clover, 
and a little extraneous food, composed of a mixture of cotton 
cake and maple pea in equal quantities. The manure was much 
better than that usually found in the farm-yard, inasmuch as it 
was made during summer, when very little straw is usually 
mixed with it; but in order to give a fair trial to the experi¬ 
ment, a portion of the dunghill was kept until spring, quite 


Diageam IV. 

Autumn manure. Spring manure. 
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separate from the winter manure, and 18 tons per acre forked 
into the drills as required when the ground was planted. After 
the western section of the field had been manured, the ploughs 
were sent in, and the whole of the ten acres turned over witi a 
rather strong furrow soon after Martinmas. 

Nothing more was done with the land until early in the spring 
of 1872, when one acre of each plot was prepared for beans. 
These were sown in drills 16 inches apart, and as the weather 
favoured their growth in a remarkable degree, the straw attained 
a length of three to four feet on the loamy soil, and the produce 
was good throughout. The results are shown in Table VIL 

The yield of beans is greatly in favour of the autumn-manured 
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portioiL The straw was not weighed, hut, if anything, the 
spring-naanured plot would give a fitiger quantity, although the 
actual value of the difference would be triffing. 

In the last week of April 1872, the plots marked B, B 
(Diagram IV.) were thrown into drills of 32 inches wide, and 
planted with Dalmahoy potatoes. Each of the plots measured 
two acres, and were treated in precisely the same manner, with 


Table TIE. 



rtodnce per Acre. 

Weig^perBndiel. 

Estimated Valao. 

m 

40 2 


£ a. A 

10 15 2 

Spring ) 
mann^ f 

35 1 

6^ 

9 7 3 


the exception, of course, that the eastern section was manured in 
the drills. The plants came up vigorously, the spring-manured 
portion, however, always taking the lead, inasmuch as the haulms 
were more rampant, the leaves larger, and the colour a much 
darker green. By the end of August disease made sad ravages, 
and it was thought that scarcely a sound tuber would be ulti¬ 
mately saved. A few dry days, however, early in October, 
enabled the produce to be lifted, and after having been 
thoroT:ghly dried and sorted, the produce from four parcels, 
each 20 perches, was weighed on fte 23rd of the month, with 
the lesulte given in the annexed tabulated statement:— 


Tabie YUL 


1 

1 

1 Ta1>!e. 

Seconds. 

Small. 

Diseased. 

Total. 

Volne 

Value per 
Acre. 

AatQxnnJ 
nuumied 1 

* c. q. Ib. 
GnttysoU | 8 0 7 

* Sandy loam 7 2 7 

CL q. lb. 

1 1 1 

1 127 

C. <|. lb. 

0 3 14 

1 015 

c. g. lb. 

5 210 

6 3 2 

c. q. lb. 

15 3 4 

16 3^ 

3 4 5 

3 4 10} 

£ s. A 

2515 4 

2519 0 

Spring f 
momiFed 1 

1 Gntty soil 5 0 IS 

1 Sandy loam j 4 1 7 


12 1 

10 8 

0 2 3 17 0 16 
11 214jl7 217 

213 6} 

2 9 1 

21 8 4 

19 12 S 


The results of this experiment axe much the same as in the 
former, proving that hy spring manuring heavier crops of potar 
toes can be raised, but by autumu manuring the tubers are 
sounder. The produce was not sold immediately, but the rates at 
the time were L.6, L4, L3, and LI, 10s. per ton, for the table, 
second, small, and disced descriptions, respectively. The money 
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results have been calcnlated hy this scale. That spring- 
manuring predisposes to disease in the potato crop, or, at 
least, a^ravates it when once it has set in, is quite evident 
from the above experiments, conducted, as they were, on quite 
different classes of soil 

The remainder of the land—^the portions G, 0—comprising 
two acres of each section, was sown with white globe turnips on 
the 4th of June, and although the weather was too cold to be 
promotive of vegetation in a wonderful degree, yet the young 
plants showed through the land in a short time, as moisture was 
abundant. That genus, HaMica mnwrimb, whose very name 
inspires terror in the breast of every turnip-grower, rather 
baffled the plants at first, but at length they got developed into 
rough leaf, and made a fair crop—certainly over an average of 
the neighbourhood in which they were grown. The singling 
was let at IJd. per 100 yards, lineal measure, and the labourers 
performed their work very satisfactorily. In ITovember the 
turnips were topped and tailed, and the produce of the portions 
shown on Diagram IV. weighed, with the annexed results:— 


Table IX. 




Weight per Plot 

Weight per Acre. 

Eetunated 
Value per Acre 

Autumn ( 

Gritty soil, . . 

cwts ips ihs. 

32 2 4 

tottscwts qi8.1hB. 

13 0 1 4 

£ s. d. 

10 16 11 

manured 1 

Sandy loam,. . 

38 1 12 

15 6 3 12 

12 15 9 

Spring f 

Gritty soil, . . 

36 2 13 

1412 3 20 

12 4 1 


Sandy loam,. . 

40 3 12 

16 6 312 

13 12 5 


It may be remarked that the results are here on the side 
of spring manuring. The occupier of the land, however, on 
which the experiment was conducted, who has long advocated 
and practised autumn manuring, asserts that had the crop 
been started with artificial manure, or, again, had it been Swedes, 
the results would, in aU probability, have been in favour of 
autumn manuring. Swedes contain more roots than common 
turnips, which penetrate the soil in every direction in search 
of nourishment; hence it is that manure applied in autumn 
is more available for Swedes than the common or even hybrid 
descriptions of turnips. 

After the green crops had been removed, the land was allowed 
to lie until March in the present year, when it was ploughed 
with a medium furrow in preparation for oats. On the 2nd 
of April it was sown with the Hopetoun variety, at the rate 
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of four imperial bushels per acre. On the sharp gritty soil 
wireworm did much havoc early in the season, but the mid¬ 
summer rains caused the plants to “gather up” very much, 
and the crop proved to be over an average. On the 25th of 
August one acre of each section was measured off, cut by means 

Diaoram V. 

Autnnm inaniused. Spring manured. 


Si 




i ^ 


I 


I 


of the scythe, and, after standing in the stook for upwards of 
a fortnight, was csdied to the bam, the remainder of the crop 
having been stacked. Of the two acres selected for experiment, 
one in each section was chosen from the middle of the field 
(see Diagram Y.), embracing as nearly as possible an average 
of the crop, as well as affording an opportunity of testing the 
produce of both classes of soil Table X. gives the results in 
com:— 

Table X. 


- 

Pioduce 
per Acre. 

Weight per 
BnsheL 

Seconds. Value of 

I9CV.UUUS. , Seconds. 

Total Value. 

Autumn 
xnanmed j 

^bobli. pecks. 

> 43 2 

lbs. 

42J 

1 

bosb. peck&^ £ i, d. 

4 2 18 14 0 

£ A d. 

0 6 9 

£ i. d 

9 0 9 

Spring ] 
manmed j 

|l 

42 3 

1 

41 1 5 3 8 6 3 

0 8 7i 

8 14 10| 


The quantiiy of drei^ed corn was less on the spring-manured 
land, the (^ualiiy inferior, and the money value, of course, less. 
The produce of the autumn-manured land was worth 12s. per 
Carlisle bushel of three imperials ; that of the other 11s. 8d. per 
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’three imperials. The seconds in both cases have been reckoned 
at Is. 6d. per imperial bushel Table XT. shows the amount 
and value of the straw:— 

Table 



Sheaves per Acre. 

Weight of Straw. 

Value at 4d. per Stone. 

Autmxm mannied, . 

688 

St. lb. 

166 4 

£ s. d* 

2 15 5 

Spiing zBBiiured, . 

700 

168 0 

2 16 0 


A little more straw was produced on the spring-manured land, 
but the extra amount was iuconsiderable. The total value of 
the white crop produce on the respective portions will be seen 
on reference to Table XII.:— 


Table XIL 



The money value was in favour of autumn manuring, even 
in the oat crop, but this was not owing to larger bulk of produce 
—on the contrary, it was on account of superiority in point 
of quality. In Table XIIL will be seen the comparative results 


Table XIIL 



of autumn and spring manuring, extending over a period of 
two years, and comprising a green crop and a white crop—^that 
is to say, beans, potatoes, turnips, and oats. 

The results of two full years’ cropping were again in favour 
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of autumn manuiing, but as crops 'vrould naturally vary with 
climate, locality, weather, and so on, it may not be amiss to 
state briefly in conclusion under what circumstances each system 
is preferable. Autumn manuring may be successftdly performed 
under the following conditions :— 

1st, “When farm-yard manure is used in conjunction with any 
of the portable manures, so that the crops may be carried on 
until the substances which have been incorporated with the soil 
become available for the food of plants. 

2d, When a sound crop of potatoes is desired in preference 
to a large quantity. The quahly of the tubers in tMs case is 
much better than when they are brought into close contact 
with the manure. 

3d, Erom the fact that Swede turnips (being largely furnished 
with fibrous roots) are highly calculated to withdraw the manuiial 
constituents from the soS, it is an exceedingly safe and excellent 
plan to manure in autumn. 

4th, With respect to crops of all kinds which are abundantly 
supplied with roots, and therefore penetrate the soil in all direc¬ 
tions, as in the case of wheat, oats, beans, and Swede turnips, 
autumn manuring seems to be the best system. 

6th, In various sorts of root crops, as mangolds, carrots, pars¬ 
nips, and the like, whose main roots have a tendency to branch 
off on touching hot manure applied in the drills, autumn manur¬ 
ing almost becomes a sine qua non^ if heavy crops consisting of 
finely-shaped roots be desired. 

It is also often more convenient to cart the manure to fields 
in the autumn season, thus saving a serious amoxhit of labour in 
the pressing months of spring. 

Spring manuring is advantageous in the following cases:— 

1st, Where the land is in poor heart, as the manure is theu 
brought into close contad; with the crops. 

2d, Por comparatively non-fibrous root crops, where artificial 
manure is not used. 

3d, Where the soil is what is usually termed in local parlance 
of a hungry ” nature, as in the case of thin, sandy soils. 

4th, Wliere a heavy bnlk of straw is required in the growth 
of white crops. 

It may also be remarked that, as a considerable portion of 
the manure used for the root and other crops is made during 
the winter months, it is, of course, impossible to dress the whole 
of'the fellow-break in autumn, or even winter; it would there¬ 
fore he wise economy for the community of agriculturists to 
prepare the land intended for such crops as receive the most 
benefit from manure when thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil in the autumn season as early afrer harvest as possible, 
leaving the remainder over until spring. 
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ON THE AGRICULTTJEE OF THE ISLANDS OF SHETLAND. 

By Bsmr Etebshed^ Hellin^y^ HAwLLuist, Sussex. 

{JEVmmm—Tweniy SovereignsJi 

The regular pas^e of a line of poweiful steamers befrwreen the 
Torth and Lerwick has entirely changed the agrieultnral position 
of Shetland, by opening np a good market for produce. * The 
cost of freight had been previonsly too great to be home by 
ordinary farm stock, and such was the diffienlty of navigation, 
and the liability to a long period of detention by adverse winds, 
that even lobsters, careftOly stored in the wells of fast sailing 
packets, were exported with hazard. At the present time the 
cost of conveying lambs to Leith is 16d. per head. The scat- 
holds of Shetland, therefore, have been united, in a sense, to the 
hills of Scotland, and the country has become accessible to the 
improved breeds of stock. Consequently all kinds of produce 
have greatly increased in value, and to mention some small 
commodities, which are largely exported, and may be taken, 
perhaps, as the units of value—eggs have risen from IJd. per 
dozen, as a former price, to 7d. per dozen, as the present value. 
The usual price of a lamb of the native breed, in the early 
autumn, is about 6s., and the demand is very limited- The 
prices of half-bred lambs, sold in the country in August by a 
Scotch sheep fermer, were 34s. in 1872, and 30s. in 1873. The 
average fleece of a native ewe is less than 2 lbs. in weight; that 
of a blaokfaced ewe, which thrives equally well with the original 
breed, on the same site, weighs about 5 lbs. These facts, in 
reference to a district which is not troubled by snow or by severe 
frost, and which is favourable to the growth and preservation of 
the turnip, and of forage grasses, will at once suggest that the 
opening of a market for Shetland, where none had existed till 
lately, must have raised the value of its feeding land, and added 
largely to its present and prospective resources. It is necessary 
to record that such striking economical changes have occasioned 
a certain amount of disturbance of the social elements. The 
advent of the sheep farmer has been unpopular with the fisher¬ 
man-farmer, and although he has introduced an art which will 
xmdoubtedly prove a blessing to the islands, he has disturbed 
old systems,—as the Flemings did when they established the 

* Thie owners of tlie vessds which no^ly between Leith and Lerwick twice a 
week, calling at Aberdeen, Wick, and Eirkwall, are the Aberdeen, Leith, and 
Clyde Shipping Company, who began in 1836 by nmning one ressel once a fort¬ 
night for three or four months ia the summer. They obtained a contract soon 
norwards for carrying the mail once a week by steamer, for six months in the 
year, and by sailing vessel dniing the remainder of the year. The latter seldom 
carried stock, and me steamers omy carried ponies and cattle. It has been only 
within t^e lak ten years that there has been any considerable export of sheep from 
Shetland. 
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■woollen manufacfcure in England,—and he has conseqnently 
been regarded ■with some suspicion. 

It win be gathered firam this introduction that the farming of 
Shetland is in a state of transition. It includes, at the present 
time, three varieties :—1st, That of the modem sheep farmer; 
2nd, The old method of the fishermen-farmers, which unfor- 
timatdy prevails over the greater portion of the land, and is the 
most primitive and unproductive example of husbandry that 
can be seen in Great Britain; 3rd, The improved cottar-farming, 
■which includes the cultivation of rye-grass and turnips, and 
which is at present seen to most advantage in the island of 
Unst, where recent enclosures have rendered it practicable. The 
new system has awakened much interest throughout Shetland, 
as offering a possible means of increasing the produce and profit 
of the land by tlie agency of men instead of by that of sheep. 
I have therefore taken much pains to obtain, on the spot, an 
accurate account of the improvements which have been intro¬ 
duced into Unst. But before endeavouring to describe the 
details of farming it will be desirable to place before the reader 
the following statistics and general descriptions. 

The population, which varies very shghtiy, and had diminished 
by 65 at the last census, compared with that of 1861, was in 
1871—^31,605. There were 18,525 females, and 13,080 males,— 
a disparity which is accounted for by the fact, that a seafaring 
life is, with emigration, the great resource of the surplus popu¬ 
lation. A large number of sailors in the merchant service visit 
home only occasionally. There were 5740 inhabited houses, and 
6494 families, with 222 vacant houses, and 10 houses building. 
The number of occupiers of knd who made returns in 1871 
was 3992, ocoupymg an average of 13 acres each. The total 
number of cultivated acres was 50,720, of which 11,626 were 
under com crops; 3493 under green crops, including 2909 of 
potatoes; 522 under clover, and grass under rotation; and 33,227 
in permanent pasture, or grass, exclusive of heath or mountain 
land—total area, 563,200 acres. The total number of horses, 
according to the returns, was, on the 25th of June, 1871—5354; 
of cattle, 21,725; of sheep, 86,834; and of pigs, 5251. 

The gross rental is L.30,000, and the annual value, after 
deducting aU burdens, induding the expenditure on the poor 
(from 3s. to 4s. per pound rental), is 121,000. 

We read in the "Flora of Shetland,” by Thomas Edmonston, 
that "the climate of these islands is hj no means so severe as 
might be inferred from their northern latitude. The temperature, 
even in severe seasons, is seldom very low for any considerable 
length of time, and snow, generally speaking, does not lie long.” 
In common with the whole of the western coast of Great Britain, 
the climate is eq^uahsed by the influence of the Gulf Stream. The 
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most equable cliinate of all tbe stations of the Scottish Meteoro¬ 
logical Society is that of Shetland, where the average temperature 
in August, the hottest month, is 54®, and that of February, the 
coldest month, is 38®; so that the range is only 16®. In 
Edinburgh the coldest and hottest months are December and 
July, and the means are 38*50®, and 59*31®. The temperature 
of the three winter months scarcely varies in any of the islands 
on the coast of Scotland, inclusive of the Shetlands, which lie 
272 miles north-east of Edinburgh. Shetland, however, has five 
winter months—^November, December, January, February, and 
March—^with a mean temperature of 39*68®. But taking the 
range of the average temperature for the year, there is a ^ffer- 
enee of 6® between the warmest isothermal line in the United 
Kingdom, that of 62°, which passes through Cornwall, and the 
coldest, that of 46°, which passes from the Butt of Lewis through 
the Orkneys, nearly to Fair Isle, the most southern of the Shet¬ 
land group. The mean annual temperature of Shetland is 45*6°; 
of E^nburgh, 47*31®; of England, 49*51°; and as a proof of 
the influence of the sea, it may be added that the mean of St 
Petersburg, in the same latitude as Shetland, is 40®. The 
plentiful growth in Shetland of the Jesicme moviana^ which is 
scarcely found on the eastern, though common on the western 
coast of Scotland, indicates the singular mildness of the climate, 
as explained by the cause referred to, and by the fact that the 
prevailirg winds are from the south and south-west. The 
influence of the protracted light of the northern summer day on 
the ripening of com renders it proper to notice that night is 
almost unknown in Shetland during the months of June and 
July. 

The drawbacks of the climate are the prevalence of moisture, 
and of fogs in winter, the rapid alternations of temperature—^the 
daily range being 9*9°—and the shortness of the season during 
which tillage operations must he performed. The climate may 
he considered favourable for potatoes and many kinds of kitchen 
vegetables; but, owing to tbe lateness of the season, early 
cabbages and po^toes are seldom seen on the table before the 
end of July. Apples do not ripen, though a coarse kind is 
nursed in Shetland gardens. Corn is confined to the oat and 
the here. Mr Shepherd saves his own yellow turnip seed in 
Whalsey. Mr Sandison obtains crops of perennial rye-grass 
from bis home-grown seed in Unst, as good as th ose whi ch he 
grew from imported seed. The average rainfall, as recorded in 
Mr G. J. Symons’s'' British Eainfall,” was:— 

1850-9. 1860-5. 

Inches. Inches. 

Snmbiugh Head, Shetikad, . . 36*14 36*79 

Biessay Manse, „ . . 23*17 24*32 
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These figures may he compared-with the following:— 

1850-9. 1860-5. 

Inches. Inches. 

Haddington, . . ' , . 24*35 26*93 

Cobbinshaw, Edinburgh, . . 35*66 35*65 

According to another account the mean annual rainfafl of 
Shetland is 31*60 inches^ or intermediate between that of the 
eastern and western coasts of Scotland. 

The following extract from the report of the Eev. James 
Eohertson (‘"Hew Statistical Survey ”) will interest some readers:— 
" In a note taken at the Manse of Yell, December 24, 1832, 
occur the following remarks The turnips are this day as 
green as they were at Michadmas. The rye-grass among here 
stubble measures from eight to ten inches of blade, and among 
the year-old lye-grass is the daisy everywhere seen in bloom/ 
To these general remarks, in reference to the mildness of Shet¬ 
land winters, the history of those of 1835-6, 1836-7, and of 
1837-8 forms a striking contrast. 

"" In each of the two first-mentioned winters there were three 
different falls of snow, the average duration of which was 11 
days; while during the last-mentioned the snow which fell on 
the 6th of January had not entirely disappeared on the 1st of 
April At no time, however, during this period was the ther¬ 
mometer observed to range lower than 11° below the freezing- 
point. Thus, 21° may be stated as the greatest degree of cold 
ever knowigL in Yell, and 69° as the highest range ever attained 
by the thermometer in summer ” 

Thirty of the one hundred Mands, rocks, and holms of the 
cluster of Shetland were recently reported as inhabited; but the 
number must at present be reduced in consequence of the dis¬ 
mantled state of a hut built upon a holm on the west coast of 
TJnst, where, however, the advantages of the situation, including 
an unbroken view across the Atlantic, with grazing for a cow and 
half a dozen sheep, may soon tempt another tenant. A brief 
description of the surface of the country may properly precede an 
account of its agriculture. The reader wiU observe that there are 
more than fifty thousand acres of cultivated land, and about ten 
times that area of waste, and until lately each of the 13-acre 
farms—^the average size of farms is 13 acres—^had 130 acres of 
waste attached. This disproportion between cultivated and waste 
land is accounted for by the intractable character of the bare 
black hills which cover the interior of the islands, xmder the name 
of scathold. The cultivated land lies almost invariably on such 
sites around the bays and voes as were found by the early settlers 
to be sufficiently level for fannmg, and sufficiently near the sea 
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for fisHng. A Shetland village,* therefore, consists usually of a 
cluster of fishermen’s houses, with their boats in front and their 
fields behind, the latter extending up the slope of the hill to the 
spot where the dyke was formed which separated the cultivated 
Imd from the scathold. This is generally the only fence in the 
village, except that which surrounds the ^lamMe cndvey or 
cabbage seed-bed. Within the dyke are the plots of com, from 
which cattle and pigs are restrained by their tethers, as well as 
the odd pieces of pasture on which they are pegged during a 
portion of the day. Beyond the dyke is the scathold or common, 
where every cottar has, or had tiE lately, an unrestricted right of 
pasturage. The exceptions to this general arrangement, which 
have arisen in recent years, will be noticed in connection with 
the improved sheep farming. It may be stated here that it is 
believed there is no spot of land in Shetland at a greater distance 
than two miles from the sea. That portion of Mainlaad lying 
between Lerwick and Sumburgh Head consists of a twenty-mile 
strip of hill, with the Atlantic and a bold cHfi on one side, and 
the Horth Sea and occasional inlets and cultivated tracts on the 
other side. The northern part of Mainland extends to a width 
of 25 miles or more from the eastern to the western poiuts, but 
the coast is so deeply indented with bays and pierced with voes, 
or narrow rocky inlets, that salt water is invariably found in 
every part of the interior within the distance previously 
mentioned; while in one gpot, called the Mavis Grind (or gate). 
Mainland is nearly cut iu two, being scarcely wider than a 
common road. The promontory of Sumburgh Head is also nearly 
isolated, the road at one part having scarcely any margin on either 
side between it and the water. 

Peat prevails over a laige part of the hills of Shetland, being 
invariably deepest where the underlying rock is least pervious; 
as in Tell, an idand 20 miles long by 6 or 7 miles wide, whose sub¬ 
stratum of gneiss is covered, to an average depth of no less than 
3 feet,t with peat scored with watercourses, and dripping with 
moisture that is often heard, though unseen, in deep g^es under 
the surface. 

\Yhalsey, an idand 6 miles by 2 miles, supporting one sheep 
farm, is also almost entirdy of gneiss, and covered with peat, ex¬ 
cept on the sea front, which is invariably free from peat in all 
the islands, so that a green band of pasturage, manured by sea- 
fowl and fisb bones, surrounds each island, even when the soil is 
only dsin-deep, and the grass is little better than a verdant cloth¬ 
ing of the rock; gneiss dso indudes the scattered group called 

* Locally, a village is frequently called a town, as indeed is a single house, in 
accordance with the derivation of the word from fon, the homestead of a Gothic 
chief. 

t Statistical Account of Scotland, 1845. 
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the Outskerries. The northern half of Mainland is of gneiss anti 
qiiartz rock. A vein of limestone passing np the Tingwall 
valley divides Mainland into two sections, and the southern part, 
including a large portion of the western coast and of the " bro-vra 
•hillR of Dunrossness,” is of clay-slate and mica-slate, while the 
eastern coast, for a distance of 22 miles, is of old red sandstone 
and conglomerate. 

In Unst, which is miles by 7 miles of extreme, or 3 miles 
of mean breadth, there are two distinct surfaces, one of which is 
covered by peat, while the other is bare, owing to the natural 
porosity of the rock. In passing up a central valley running 
northwards from Uyea Sound, the gneiss with its black carpet 
covers the ranges of hiHs on the left or western side, while on the 
right the hills are of serpentine and homblend, and the soil con¬ 
sists of a mass of gravel, or debris of the serpentine, which is 
generally open and porous, and free from the iron pan below, 
which holds the water on all exhausted peat sites. The aspect 
of Unst on the road from Uyea Sound, northwards, is not invit¬ 
ing till the scene of the recent enclosures is reached at Mid- 
Parish. It is, however, the most improved of the islands, and 
its agricultuTsd capability is generally superior, owing to the 
improvable character of the soil and the ease with which it may 
be worked. The burn of Balliasta, running down the centrd 
valley into the loch of ClifiT, is the exact boundary of the strata. 
At the northern point of Unst the whole of Saxaforth hill is of 
gneiss, covered with deep moss. At Mouness a vein of diallage 
comes to the surface, and behind the house of Mr Edmondston, 
of Buness, are the chromate of iron beds which the propnetor has 
succe^uUy worked. In Petlar, 7 miles by 4 miles, once called 
the granary of Shetland, by virtue of its extent of comparatively 
level porous land, there is a similar division and distinction of 
surfaces, the serpentine being confined to the northern and eastern 
parts, while the rest of the island is of gneiss, diaHage, and slate- 
rock bearing fuel Biessay is nearly 6 miles long by 2 and 3 
miles in breadth. It is of sandstone and conglomerate, as is 
the Holm of IToss, a little uninhabited island of one mile by 
half a mile, separated from the perpendicular cliffs of the east of 
Bressay by a narrow channel, which was formerly crossed by a 
bridge of ropes, with a cradle for passengers, one of the curiosities 
of the high cliffs of Shetland. Since the improvement of Major 
Cameron’s estate, Bressay has become an important agricultural 
island. The island of Monsa, now uninhabited and scarcely 
worth notice in an agricultural report, though it is one of the 
seven largest islands, is also of old red sandstone and con¬ 
glomerate* The agricultural supeiiorify of limestone over all the 
other formations is seen wherever it comes to the surface, as in 
the long narrow promontory or tongue of land on the western side 
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of Mainland, called White Ness, which is a heantiful green strip, 
covered with cottar farms, and divided by narrow voes from strips 
similar in conformation, but barren and nnpopnlated, owing to 
the poverty of the soiL The strip of limestone, extending nine 
miles from Scalloway, through tiie valley of 35ngwall, to Cat- 
firth Voe, is of exceptional value, as are the limestone pastures 
at Cliff in TJnst, and on the Outskerries. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that whatever the soil of the scathold may be, 
the growth of trees and shrubs is prevented by the browsing of 
cattle, and its exposure to strong winds chmged with s&ne 
particles. The nsual covering of the hills consists of stunted 
heather, with rough grasses, sedges, rushes, and moss, and 
occasional patches of the blaeberry {Vacdniwti MyitiUhii) 
cranberry. As the fir fringes the coast of Norway, it has been 
argued that it might cover the hills of Shetland, if planted in 
large quantities, well nursed, and raised from seed selected in 
northern districts. The discovery of holes of timber in some of 
the peats apparently supported this view. But possibly the pre¬ 
historic woods of Shetland flourished before it had been tom by 
the waves into such island shreds and tatters as it exhibits at 
present, and before the brine-blast was enabled to attack its 
vegetation from all quarters of the compass, within, perhaps, a 
period of a few hours. It can hardly he anticipated by those 
who have examined the evidence on this subject, which is 
naturally one of very great local interest, that timber trees of 
large size can be produced under such unfavourable circumstances; 
but, on the other hand, it cannot be doubted that something very 
different from, and much more agreeable than the utter barren¬ 
ness of the country in regard to trees, might be attained if 
proprietors would take the necessary pains. In proof of this, I 
may mention two small plantations of trees at the residences of 
Mr George E. Tait and of Mr Joseph Leask, in sheltered situa¬ 
tions near Lerwick. They were planted by Dr Arthur 
Edmondston, who received a premium (a handsome silver salver), 
adjudged by the Highland Sociely of Scotland in 1824, "for 
having planted the greatest number of trees on the largest extent 
of ground, between 1st February 1822 and 1st November 1824, 
of any proprietor or tenant in Zetland,” These plantations are 
chiefly of sycamore, which appears to me to be the most success¬ 
ful and showy tree growing in these northern islands, where, 
however, it is seldom seen, and only seen in gardens and small 
enclosures, as at Land House, and at Busta on the Mainland, 
where the late Mr Gifford left at his death a thriving plantation. 
Mr Thomas Edmonston of Buness, who possesses the salver 
adjudged to his uncle, informs me that his own place is too near 
the sea and too exposed for tree culture, but Dr Samuel 
Edmonston has practised arhoricultme in Unst, on about one 
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acre of ground, 'wHch is unfortunately only a few hundred yards 
from Balta Sound, and much exposed to salt spray, as well as to 
the severe and damaging blasts from the hills. The exposure, 
moreover, is easterly, and the soil resting on seipentine, is thin, 
with a cold subsoil; but with all these drawhacbs, some of the 
trees have overtopped the high enclosure many feet, and they 
measure no less than three feet in circumference immediately 
above the ground. Most eveigreens are unsuifeed to the dimate 
of Unst, and neither the oak, hazel, nor Spanish chestnut will 
grow. Dr Edmonston has succeeded best with the sycamore, 
mountain ash, dm, ash, Norway maple, laburnum, mountain 
pine, Norway spruce, birch, and elder. The hazd, which failed 
at Balta Sound, is one of the indigenous plants of Shetland, and 
is found growing with the mountain ash, honeysuckle, briar, and 
willow, on several of the islets, and holms in the fresh water 
lakes, secure from injury by live stock. But in spite of these 
collected examples, Shetland wears the aspect of a perfectly 
naked district, since its trees are only found in a few gardens and 
sheltered endosures and islets, and are shrub-like in size, even in 
the case of the two trees which grew some years ago in the 
garden of the minister of Sandsting, a mountain ash and an dder, 
each of which was graced with a crow's nest. Even hedges of 
elder, which is the hardiest shelter shrub in Britain, for exposed 
situations, must be carefully nursed in their early growth. The 
elder forms the only living shdter fence in Shetland, with one 
or two exeej^ons; and even the elder is rardy seen, and is hahle 
to be destroyed at the top, in all exposed situations, as soon as it 
looks over its protecting wall 

It was justly remarked by Mr John Shineia^ in his “ Agrictd- 
ture of Shetland,” that the scathold, or hill pasture, is the most 
valuable part of the Shetland islanda But this is only in con¬ 
sequence of their extent, since the best authorities estimate 
the hills of the southern half of Mainland, barren, stone-strewed, 
and often hare even of heather as they axe, at from 6d. to Is, an 
acre in different parts. The northern portion of Mainland being 
better clothed with heather, is worth, in many instances, twice as 
much. The quality of the rock below^ determines the value of 
the herbage, and tiie covering betrays'to a practised eye the 
character of the rock. There are four or five distinct surfaces in 
Shetland, but the general covering is of peat, which prevails over 
much the larger portion of the county. 

The agricultu^ condition of Shetland may he conveniently 
examined under the following heads:— 

1. The System of FarrimigmdlirainmBrc^ 

2. Sheep Farming and Large Farming. 

3. Qenercd ImproesenierUB; Modem Cottar FasrmAng and the 
Tna^ System. 
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1. Ancient Byst&m of Farming and Native Breeds of Animals. 

In order to make the details of cottar farming and the agri- 
cultiiral position of the cottars intdligible, I propose^ in Siis 
section, to offer a brief general statement, and then to describe 
the succession of crops, the modes of cultivating the land, and 
the management of manure. The peculiar agrici^ture practised 
by the fishermen-farmers is explained by their exceptional 
position and habits; and as the agricultural and social economy 
of Shetland are singularly blended and unique in character, it 
seems necessary to glance at the circumstances of the country, 
and to make a few references to the position and peculiarities of 
the people—references which will be brief and purely illustrative 
of my subject And since the various iiovd customs of the 
country would require a volume to describe them minutely, I 
may mention that Shetland and the Shetlanders have formed ihe 
subject of a long catalogue of works, the most complete of which 
is Dr Samuel Hibbert's “ Description of the Shetland Islands,*' 
which, though it was published in 1822, is by no means obsolete. 
An excellent and more accessible modem work is Dr Eobert 
Cowie's "Shetland,” 1871. Mr J. T, Eeid's "Art Eambles 
in Shetland,” 1869, and Mr James Wilson's "Voyage Eound the 
Coast of Scotland,” 1842, both contain original observations and 
descriptions of interest But the most complete repository of 
information on Shetland is found in the " New Statistical Account 
of Scotland,” voL xv. 1846. 

The cottar picks up his living partly on his cultivated land, 
partly on the sea, which is usudly his boundaiy in one direc¬ 
tion, and partly on the hiU, which bounds his land on the 
opposite side. He obtains &om them three essentials to his 
existence—^from one of them here and oats for bread, from 
another fish-oil for light, and from the hill peat for fuel. With 
the exception of tea and sugar and a few small articles, he buys 
nothing for consumption, and lives entirely on the produce of 
his own industry, including fresh and dried fish, li^k, pork^ 
meal, and occasionally lean lambs caught and killed from his 
flock on the scathold. Fishermen-farmers transact all their 
affairs with the use of a very small quantity of coin. As a 
rule they neither buy nor sell anything but trifling necessaries. 
As one of them remarked to me," Ever^hing with us gravitates 
to the shop.” A system of barter commenced in the stores and 
booths of the Dutch merchants when the fishing trade was in 
their hands; and when the landed proprietors of Shetland, with 
very laudable enterprise, ousted the Dutch merchants at the. 
commencement of the last century, the same practice of barter 
was continued, till it ended, throu^ the poverty and depen¬ 
dence of the i^ermen, in truck,—a system implying a servile 
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tenure, wticli is greatly to be deplored, and introducing rela¬ 
tions between landlord and tenant which every one condemns in 
theoiy, while the remedy seems as difficult as the evil is apparent 
The boats crews, as a rule, are provided with tackle by their 
landlord, or by the tacksman who farms the rents, and, in 
accordance with their contract, they are bound to carry the sur¬ 
plus produce both of farm and fishery to the " shop.” A running 
account, which is usually settled yearly, is kept with each ten¬ 
ant, who is credited with the value of the commodities, which, 
if he were a free agent, he might have sold in the open market, 
provided he could have found a market in his isolated locality, 
and who is debited with such items as rent, cost of tackle, &c. 
The results of this system have been the multiplication of small 
holders, the general reliance upon the industry of the sea mther 
than upon that of the farm, the substitution of the spade for 
the plough, and, to use a familiar term, a gradual '"letting 
down” of the farming. "While all other districts have been 
advancing, Shetland has remained stationary, if it has not 
retrograded. 

Briefly offering evidence of the above remarks, I may say 
that in 1797 there were fourteen ancient Shetland ploughs in 
the parishes of Sandsting, and in 1840 not one, and only three 
ploughs of any kind,—one on the glebe drawn by two oxen, 
one at Eeawiek, and one in the island of Papa-Little, dra^vn by 
tour ponies.* The farms had been much reduced in mo in 
1840. In 1814, when Mr John Shiireff*s account of the " Agri¬ 
culture of the Shetland Islands ” was written for the Board of 
Agriculture, the populatiou did not exceed 23,000, and the 
area of cultivated land was only 25,000 acres. There were 
obvious motives for proprietors and tacksmen increasing the 
number of tenants in the neighbourhood of tlie prolilic harvests 
of Shetland waters. The means by which the movemont has 
been effected, have been the division of the fanns aixl Hie 
enclosure of the most available portions of the coininon ])asliuns 
upon which young men, wishing to settle, selected pal olios of 
ground, on which they built their homesteads {ind dykes, and 
were allowed to sit rent free for seven or nine year’s, after 
which they became the rent-paying tenants of the piincipal 
proprietor of the nearest arable land Or the landlord erected 
the buildings and dykes, and charged rent from the time of 
entry. The breaking up of new land and the planting of " oil- 
setshas been continuous, and notwithstanding the recent 
depopulation of certain districts in the formation of sheep farms, 
the population of the county has been maintained without the 
opening up of new industries. 

* Beport in ISfew Statistical Account of Scotland. By Uio Rov. Jolin Brydcn, 
minister. 
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In a district which lies in an inconvenient position for fishing, 
and where there are still a few fanners left who are disconnected 
with the sea, some of the best land proves so improductive, tinder 
the ancient system, that the tenants are only getting a poor living, 
while paying only from 10s. to 16s. an acre for their ctdtivated 
fanns of 20 or 25 acres, with 200 acres of enclosed scathold, 
worth Is. an acre, divided among nine tenants. The average 
extent of cultivated land, according to the statistics, is 13 acres, 
but the nsual size of a cottar farm frequently does not exceed 
half that area within the dyke. A common rough reckoning is 
that a tenant should pay for land, house, byre, and bam, 
L.1 per cow, and supposing he has six or seven acres of culti¬ 
vated land and unstinted scathold, he ought to keep four or 
five cows, milking and dry. 

It is seldom even on the best land that the rent is so much 
as L.1 per acre.* 

It is evident that the tools and dead stock of these small 
farms must be of a humble and inexpensive kind, that the 
buildings must be small and the general outlay minute. Every¬ 
thing is, in fact, home made and rude in construction. The 
mills are peculiarly characteristic, and are unaltered since the 
period when Triptolemus Tellowley described a Zetland mill 
as "just one degree better than a hand-quem—^it has neither 
wheel nor trindle, neither cog nor happer, it canna grind a 
bickerfu’ of meal in a quarter of an hour, and that will be more 
like a mash for horse than a meltith for man’s use.” In the 
united parishes of Sandstiog and Aisthsting, with a population 
of 2000, and an area ten miles long by eight miles in breadth, 
Mr Bryden reported, in 1840, "fifty mils driven by water, and 
querns or hand-mills without number.” The same relative 
number of water-mills, with querns ionumerable, prevails at the 
present time. There are bums in every township, and a mill 
to every half dozen families. The volume of water is, of course, 
in proportion to the small distance the bum runs before finding 
the sea, and the size of the vertical water-wheel is adapted to 
that of the rivulet. The mill is built, like aU other stiuctures, 
of stones or turf, the only abundant and over-present materials 
of construction. Like the houses, and all other buildings, it is 
thatched with feals, or strips of turf, weighted with stones for 
security against storms. No portion of the materials is pnr- 
chased, except a single clamp of iron, which is fixed in the 
running stone. Five or six families co-operate in the building 
of a mSl, and they may become its owners a few days after the 
foundation-stone has been laid. Their wives, when they wish 
to grind a peck of com, turn the rill against the wheel, and sit 
by the stone with a peat or two burning on the floor, and tea in 
per imperial acre, as always in this Beport* 
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prepaiation., perhaps, tin the rough process ia completed. After 
jptiading the gram the husk is sifted out of the moal liy haud. 
Previous to griuding com it is dried in a kiln (built into the 
family bam),wdl trodden in a basket wliile still vrann, and then 
■winnowed between two doors. The Shetlander and his family 
are invariably their owa, handcraftmen, mtddng and mending 
their own clothes, keeping their own premises in repair, and in 
many cases erecting all t]^ buildings which comprise their little 
homesteads, induding the dwdli^, byre, and bam, all built 
•with earthen floors, 'with narrow slits for admitting light to the 
houses, closed ■with bladders or lambs’ skins more often than 
withglasa 

Spinning and knitting articles of hosiery are among the occu¬ 
pations of the women. The fine wool of the native breed of 
sheep is spun in its grease as taken £com the an imal ’s back, and 
is knitted into stockings and shawls and comforters, fur snlo and 
family use, and woven into blankets and tweeds, which are inndo 
into dothes for the fltmily. The crofters sometimes sdl huttor, 
hnt as they buy no animal food, a large famil^r reciuires all the 
produce of the farm, and milk is a constant and important axticlo 
of diet; in bad seasons they are buyers of ba'e and oatmoal. 
Large families, except on the best crotts, are always buyers. 

Tea is the only indulgence which the Shetlander is said to use 
immoderatdy. He is almost a total abstainer from spirituous 
liquors of any kind, which, in fact, seldom come near 1dm. 
Irogality is among the virtues which make him a suooessM 
endgrant. His training &om a child, when he begins to ■wield a 
sillock rod in the nearest ■voe, makes him a sailor, and his elemen¬ 
tary education at the village schools colours and aids his whole 
life. It assists him, if he is persevering, to master sufficient 
knowledge of na'vlgation to obtain a Board of Trade certificate, 
and to rise, as he often does, to the position of a ship’s officer; 
it assists him in those fields, outside Shetlaad, in which his 
ambition is usually exercised; aud if he remains at homo, and 
goes to the fishing and becomes a former, it enables him to com¬ 
municate ■with his brothers, uncles, or sons, in the colonies, iuid 
to read the well-lhumbed works of travd, Idstoiy, and religion, 
which are found in his capacious sea chest; it will enable him 
to read this Eeport, if it should reach him, as I hope it may, if 
it contain anything that may be useful to him. But, wldlo I 
aolmowledge his many virtues, his sobrie'ly, his hospitality, Ids 
desire “ to get education,” and Ids skill and courage on tho sea, I 
must confess ■with much regret, ■tiiat the cottar fanner, though he 
may challe^ any on our coasts as a fisherman and Wtmou, is 
mthout a rival in the badness of his farming. A crofter’s finm 
in summp is frequently a curious oolleotion of irregular plots of 
corn divided and bordered by strips and bits of pasture. In 
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cerUun districts whicli happen to be stony, botdders lie in the 
com,-with fhnges of docks and thistles and other-weeds stuxonnd- 
ing them, as if -weeds were ine-?itable, and stones -were satared, as 
certain great stones -were held to he in these islands among onr 
Pagan predecessors. Docks are excused on the groimd that nse- 
M baskets ace made of them. Wet strong spots are often laid 
partly dry by gathering the earth £rom a -wide surface into beds 
-with sm^ ditches or grips, and rows of weeds between. On 
such spots the pbts are of aU sizes and shapes. These are some 
of l^e details of management:— 

Buecesnon of drops —1. Fallow, commonly called “ley;” 2. 
Oats; 3. Oats; 4 Potatoes and patches of turnips and cabbages; 
5. Oats. Or, 1. Fallow (ley); 2. Bere or oats; 3. Potatoes; 4 
Bere. Or, on poor land, 1. Fallow (ley); 2. Oats; 3. Potatoes; 
4 Oats. 

The series of crops is, however, extremely inegular, and the 
principle of management too ofto is, the growth of com, year 
after year, until the land is exhausted. The old world distinction 
of "outfield” and "infield” still exists in name and practice. 
The poor land called “ outfield” is sometimes managed by taming 
it over and sowing a crop of black oats in alternate years, leaving 
it to nature when it is not iu crop. Outfield is the mferior 
land which is considered too poor to produce here. The infield 
is the better land sometimes called bere-land, and occasionally 
laboured and manured for that crop year after year for a genera¬ 
tion. In this case the land is always manured every year with 
byre manure made in the manner described piesently The 
fallow or “ ley,” which stands at the head of the above series, is 
a fallow that fouls instead of cleaning the land, and a "ley” 
that 3 delds neither forage nor fodder. The ley is left to nature, 
•without being laboured for seventeen or eighteen months. 
For example, a plot which yields bere in 1873 would be left 
untiUed during 1874, and would be allowed daring the summer 
of that yeap to produce a gay crop of seed-producing weeds. 
Even if the fiisherman-faimer made plenty of good manure,— 
and as he scarcely grows any roots except potatoes, he can only 
make a very little—^Ihis single blunder of olio-wing the land 
to lie for a year or more, producing weeds at the commence¬ 
ment of the succession of crops, would ruin his fanning. The 
cattle, which are tel^mred among the weeds during snmmmr, 
undoubtedly get a certain quantii 7 of rabbish to eat; but it is 
poor economy to leave the land to its -wild productions—^rag-weed, 
may-weed, the ox eye, and other mbbish, such as only starved 
ammala -will eat—^when only seed and labour are required for 
the production of cleansing and nutritious grasses and turnips. 
In consequence of this system, the growing com has to struggle 
with weeds to an extent that none would imagine who had not 
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seen wliat the crofter calls his corn cropS;, bright with gay 
blossoms, in July and August, and yielding, as might be expected, 
always less than eight sacks of oats per acre, and frequently less 
than five or six sacks, when they ought to yield and would yield, 
if properly cultivated, nine or ten sacks per acre at least. The 
mischief does not stop with the loss of the ground for a year. 
The beginning being bad, the end is still worse. 

Potatoes, of varieties varying in colour,—^Ught-red, dark-red, 
streaked, and white,—^are only manured when they are grown in 
the poorest outfield. They are the cleansing crop of the series. 
The time of sowing or planting all crops in this climate is the 
tme of digging up the stubble in spring. The potatoes are 
either covered, at narrow intervals, in (figging the ground, or are 
dibbled. ^ At the appearance of the shoot, the operation of 
" ^ovdling” the potatoes is performed by turning up the weeds 
with hoe or spade, and giving them a stroke with the harrow,— 
an implement drawn by women and boys, and sometimes by a 
pony, and constructed of two bars, 3 feet long, each armed with 
eight or nine teeth, and tied by cross bars 18 inches long. 
“ Choking,” or laying the earth to the drills (moulding), com¬ 
pletes the cultivation until the time of lifting the crop m Sep¬ 
tember. The land is then allowed to remain in a rough state 
until spring, when it is manured, dug, and sown with com. 
About a fourth of the arable land is usually covered by green 
crops, including, perhaps, 30 rods of turnips for the family and 
the catoe, and a rather larger plot of cabbages, of a hairdy kind, 
sown in July in the enclosed seed bed, called a plantie cruive, 
transplanted in April, and coming to perfection in November. 

Bere ,—^The four-rowed kind, and the six-sided with a shorter 
head, are the sorts in use. This is regarded as the most impor¬ 
tant com crop, being sown on the best land, with a lion’s share 
of the manure, which is usually delved under before the crop is 
sown. 

When oats get manure the seed is usually harrowed in with 
the manure. Seed is scattered at the war or seed time by hand, 
on the same day, if possible, that the ground is dug. Manure is 
sown broadcast, if sufiaciently short, and is covered by the 
harrows, to which one of the labourers yokes herself or himself. 
It frequently happens that a family are as innocent of the posses- 
as of a plongh or cart, in which case they sweep 
the field with a heather broom. The potato oat, which is inva- 
nably prefeTOd by improvers, appears to require better culti¬ 
vation than it would receive at the hands of average fishermen- 
ferm^, who still hold by the bristle-pointed or grey bearded 
oa^ the old Scotch flavor and original oat of Scotland (Avma 
striffosaj. ' 

With regard to the yield of crops, it is extremely various* 
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5!veii those who are most diligent in keeping the land dean and 
in the laborious task of collecting earth on the hiU, do not often 
obtain a crop of here exceeding four quarters per acre. 

Manure .—^It is evident from the above that the manure-making 
crops are confined to the straw of the com, the patches of turnips 
and cabbages grown in the potato shift, and the small quantity of 
hay which some cottars grow within the dyke. The other manures 
are sea-weed, the offal of fish, and “ truck manure,’’ or earth taken 
from the scathold—aprivil^e connected with the scatholds which 
their increased value, as sheep runs, has induced landlords, in many 
instances, to curtail. As there are no farm bmldiags or yards, 
except the little home-built byres, manure is made entirely in 
these buildings during the winter, and as earth is an excellent 
deodoriser, the method of bedding the cattle with it would be 
excellent, if the hill^ were not spoiled by the removal of the 
surface. The process referred to is as follows :—Spits of earth 
and turf, dry and broken small, are laid over the whole of the 
floor of the byre as a bedding for the cattle and to absorb the 
manure, which is evenly spread every few days, with the addition 
of some fresh mould and turf so as to keep a dry bed, until the 
byre is full, and the cattle have barely room to stand under the 
roof The excellent manure made in this manner is applied to 
the best arable land for here, grown on the and the weaker 

manure, which is put out when the byre is full and mixed also 
with earth, is applied to the ovifield. Manure, therefore, accumu¬ 
lates during six or seven months, in and around the little home¬ 
steads, and is then taken to the land in March and April. The 
bones and offal of the fisheries are not collected with the care 
they deserve. When they are not wasted, these substances are 
mixed with light earth and heaped until they are partially de¬ 
cayed, If fish offal, dried by exposure on the beach, were 
collected at the various fish-curing establishments, it might be 
conveyed to convenient sites for grinding it into powder, in which 
state it IS a powerful manure,* rich in phosphate of lime, and 
especially valuable for turnips. In Mr ll Scot Sbirving’s trials 
with Norwegian fish offal, the heads, bones, and skins, dried in 
the sun and ground by machinery, were applied, in the state of 
fine powder, to turnips, with the following result:—6 J cwts. of 

offal,” costing L.2,17s., gave 17 tons 14 cwts. of turnips per 
imperial acre; a dressing of guano, costing L.3, 11s. 9d., gave 
only 10 tons 12 cwts. of turnips. 

Sea-weed, though not generally cast on the steep beaches of 
these islands in very great abundance, is an important manure, 
and particularly so in favourable districts and in certain seasons. 
It is used alone, both as a top dressing for grass, and on arable 

* See Mr R, Scot Skirving on Fish OM 5 Traji&actioiis, yoI. xix. Third Series, 
p. 23. 
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land, after being collected in early spring and rotted in heaps 
for about three months, or it is mixed, in a compost, with cow 
dung and earth, and applied to the corn crops. Sea-weed would 
prolmbly be used more largely if the means of carrying it were 
not confined to the c(mus, hung across the ponies’ backs. 

The subject of manures may be concluded with the remark, 
that the crofters do not, at present, set any value upon human 
excreta, which are used by the peasantry of the south to enrich 
their gardens. Their dwellings are invariably without the 
accommodation of a privy, although more labour is expended 
every year in the coUeetion of truck manure, than would be re¬ 
quired to gather together a few stones for the erection of the 
necessary building. 

The old wooden plough of Shetland, with its single stilt, closely 
resembles the most primitive farms of the ancient plough. It 
is canied into the field on the farmer’s back, and is drawn by 
ponies or oxen; but there are few cottar farmers now who possess 
a plough. The spade is a tool -with a handle four feet long, 
shod with an iron blade, above which is a stilt of wood on which 
the foot is pressed in driving the blade into the earth. The men, 
women, boys, and girls of the family use this tool in parties, and 
it is possible to m^e good work with it, by turning the top spit 
forward and then stirring the under spit, which has been laid 
bare by the removal of the top; but it is very easy, with such a 
tool, to change the operation of digging into a mere scratching 
of the surface. The scythe and sickle are as peculiar and 
diminutive as the other tools. The former has a blade only 
14 inches or 15 inches loi^, vrith a straight haft, and a single 
handle which is gr^ed with the left hand, the mower working 
in an upright position. 

Ihe inside measurement of the stone and turf built cottages, 
which are all erected on a similar plan, is 28 feet by 12 leet. 
There are two compartments, the but and ben, containing respec¬ 
tively the box-beds for sleeping, and the peat &e, with convenient 
sea chests, lenehes, and more plain furniture than the exterior of 
the house promises. On improved estates there are chimneys; 
but holes in the roof, protected by a skyle, which is moved by 
a pole from the inside when the wind shifts, are more common, 
as yet, than chimneys. The domestic animus, such as caddy, or 
coset lambs, cats, calves, and dogs—^the nuisance and necessity of 
the scathold—are more numerous in the hit than is desirable, 
considering that cows are kept, and that the kitchen is also the 
daixy.^ These details are given because they bear directly on the 
q^uestion of the money returns from the farms, which would be 
improved if good butter, saleable at Lerwick or elsewhere, 
could be made under the circumstances just noticed. There is 
kn obsolete Act of the county to the effect, ‘"That no butter be 
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rendered for payment of land-rent, or for sale, tnt such as is 
clean from hairs and claud, and other dirt*'’ But when dwell¬ 
ings are heaped together like swallows' nests, entered often 
through the byres, crowded and blackened witiiin by peat 
smoke, and surrounded by dunghills,—all of which conditions 
e^st in many townships, and some of them in all without excep¬ 
tion,—it is useless to endeavour to enforce cleanliness by law. 
Minute details of the daicy need not be given. The common 
butter has only a local sale, and is worth about half as much as 
butter made on the same land under more favourable circum¬ 
stances. The acid beverage called bland is made by pouring 
boiling water into butter-milk after very imperfect churning. 
The milk is never skimmed, and it is churned every day when 
the (juantily is sufB.cient. The white and yellow streaked butter 
is hastened by dropping a hot stone into the chum at a certain 
stage of the process. 

Ftiel .—^The shdties are the carriers of peat by means of the 
wooden klibbar, on which are hung the cassies filled with peat. 
When the hill whence the peat is brought happens to be dis- 
tmt, a cottar is compelled to keep as many as four or five ponies, 
^ce all the fuel that will be required from July till the follow¬ 
ing summer to dry the com, warm the house, bake the bannocks, 
cook &e fish and potatoes, and ioU the tea, must be brought 
home in peat harvest. In cutting the peat, which is done after 
the sprmg seeding, the moss (feal) is pared off, and the peats are 
cast with the tasker and laid to dry. In two or three weeks 
they are set up on end; and they are stacked after midsummer, 
when the whole of the female and juvenile population goes to 
the hills to load the ponies, and when human peat carriers 
(generally woman knitting as they hend under their cassies) are 
met in troops, especially around Berwick and Scalloway. When 
peat has been once well dried it never becomes too wet in the 
stack for burning. 

The exigencies of the peat harvest led to the introduction of 
carts into the level part of Dunrossness, on the estate of Mr 
John Bruce, jun., who imported small carts adapted to the rather 
large ponies of that superior district, and induced his tenants to 
try them hy means of a harmless stratagem. Oarts had never 
been seen in that part of the country before, and were the cause 
of some amusement, till a cottar was prevailed on to borrow a 
cart in peat harvest. It proved useful; and when the proprietor 
suddenly required the cart, putting a price on it at the same 
time, his tenant purchased it, having discovered that it held 
more than two cassies, and that a pony can draw, on wheels, 
much more than he can carry, the backbone of the animal being 
horizontal, and therefore liable to be broken when overweighted,, 
even when it has a short hack and a big body for its size, like 
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the sheltia The same district which has made this advance- 
competed, in 1818, for a premium offered by the Agricultural 
Society of Shetland as a reward for sowing turnips. It was the 
only district that had turnips to show, and its laigest plot was a 
quarter of an acre. 

The management of live stock under the old system of un¬ 
stinted common pasture is a matter of curiosity which must be 
treated briefly. Shetland animals, like the people, are Norse in 
blood. The ponies are the same breed as those of Norway and 
Sweden, and according to Professor Low,* the only mixture of 
blood has been by Spanish horses left on the shores of Shetland 
on the stranding of some of the ships of the Spanish Armada. 
Professor Low attributes to this accidental impoitation some 
portion of the neatness of form and the speed which characterise 
the shelties, and also the prevalence of hrown and hay colours, 
as in the horses of the south of Europe. An ptremely hard 
life, especially in winter, has diminished the original size of the 
ponies, and the same circumstances have given them a felted coat 
of long hair, which gradually peels off in spring, the last tatters 
hanging about them till late in the summer. 

The pomes seem to have been made for the country, or per¬ 
haps it is more correct to say that the country and treatment 
have made them what they are—the smallest, the hardiest, and, 
comparatively, the strongest of ponies. Other qualities are in¬ 
duced in them by the constant handling of their numerous 
grooms, including all the children of the family, and they are, 
as a rule, as genSe and tractable as the horses of Bedouins, and 
on that account they are easily trained for the circus. They in¬ 
variably have diminutive, bright-lookioff faces, and are remark¬ 
ably sure-footed and clever in coming Sown the steep hiU sides 
when loaded with peat, earth, stones, provisions, or anything 
else that it may he necessary to transport in a hilly country, 
where carts are seldom seen. They are broad-hacked, weight 
carriers by make and habit, and are often met walking along the 
roads—^trotting is not attempted under such circumstances— 
carrying a stout man who, with his dreadnought, occupies all the 
space :^m shoulder to tad, and has to lift his feet when he sees 
boulders in the road. 

Eveiy cottar keeps a pony, and those who are distant torn 
the peats, or situated in the northern parishes of Mainland, 
where the seatholds are well provided with heather for winter 
food and shelter, may keep five or six, selling the progeny 
at two or three years old, when the mares are worth from L 3 to 
L7, while geldings are worth nearly twice as much in conse¬ 
quence of the demand for the coal mines in the north of Eng¬ 
land, where the little animals are employed to draw trucks in 
* Bomestia Animals,” voL i. p. 31. 
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the drifts and tramways. The prices just quoted indicate that 
the animals vary greatly in value. Some of them are very infe¬ 
rior, and their crooked legs and narrow low backs bear evidence 
of the careless breeding which has produced these bad points. 
The usual heights are nine and a half or ten hands of four 
inches, and the extremes are seven and a half hands, and twelve 
hands. Black, and more rarely piebald, are occasional colours. 
Peculiar and extremely useful qualities having been stamped on 
the Shetland pony by the circumstances to which he is exposed, 
it becomes a question to what extent he might be improved, 
without becoming unfitted for the business of carrying loads in 
neighbourhoods which are too steep for carts. The best autho¬ 
rities regard selection, rather than crossing, as the true means of 
improvement; persons who wish for more size recommend a 
cross with the Orkney breed, while others recommend the Arab 
thoroughbred in order to obtain speed and style. Some years ago 
the late Sir A. Mcholson introduced this method of impiuve- 
ment into Fetlar, but the animal thus produced is, so far as the 
general wants of the island are concerned, inferior to the native 
breed. The other proposed cross has not been successful, and I 
do not think that any experienced breeder would look for im¬ 
provement from a breed which is not superior to that of Shet¬ 
land except in size, and which is far more mixed in its descent. 
In order to improve the Shetland ponies generally, and to pre¬ 
serve the qualities which ^ve them their value, nothing is 
needed but care, and the selection of the best animals for breeding 
purposes. 

Similar circumstances have stunted the cattle, which are con¬ 
siderably smaller than the ancestral stock of Norway. Since 
the most northerly and the most southerly islands of Britain 
derived their breed of cattle, according to the best authorities, 
from the same origmal Norwegian stock, it might be expected 
that they would possess some points in common. Accordingly 
we find a peculiarly soft skin both in Alderney and Shetland 
cattle. ProfeSvSor Low, who is usually so accurate, mentions 
some other qualities which were attributed both to the Channel 
Islands and to the Shetland breed, including a good milking dis¬ 
position and precocity, with an early old age. He had been 
informed, but certainly not correctly, that the last-named breed 
receive the male as early as five or six months ; but the truth is, 
a pure cow, reared by a cottar, is quite immature at three years 
old, and does not attain its full growth till the age of five years, 
seldom accepting the bull until between three and four years 
old. As to milking qualities, a cottar usually nnlks his cows 
six months, and allows them to be dry six months; and the yield 
is generally very small, although the best cows are good milkers 
for their size. From five to eight quarts a day is not an tmcom- 
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moH yield fox a good cow, and ten quarts in extraordinary cases, 
"but in many cases the yield does not exceed two or three quarts 
a day for a cow in profit. The cause of this extreme variation 
and of this general had return is the want of resources, and the 
habit of letting everything drift without interference. Cottars 
never think of parting wilh an indififerent cow, and they pay no 
attention to the selection of good milkers. They look upon the 
possession of an indifferent cow as a misfortune for which there 
is no remedy, and they submit as patiently as in the case of a 
bad day’s fishing. The old cows when fatted weigh from two 
cwts. to two and a half cwts.; Ihe oxen two or three cwts. The 
first cross between the shorthorn bull and the island cow 
weighs at least twice as much, and, owing perhaps to the purity 
and long descent of the little cows, the cross closely resembles 
the mother in general appearance. A good cross-bred cow 
yields from ten to fourteen quarts a day, in companyson with the 
examples ahcady quoted. The Shetland breed is entirely un¬ 
suited for improved farming, and whatever general improvement 
might be effected by selection, the animal itself has only one 
merit, tliat of hardihood and capability to submit to improper 
treatment, and it will not, under any circumstances, pay for 
artificial feeding. The experiment of liberal treatment in rear¬ 
ing the young animals always fails, so far as profit is concerned, 
for want of inherent capability of growth in the breed. When 
the produce of shorthorn bulls and Shetland cows is brought up 
in company, the remarkable effects of the cross are placed in a 
veiy striking point of view; and the difference between yearlings 
running in tiie same pasture and brought up tc^ether is, that at 
a period when the pure bred calves still threaten to remain 
calves for a long time, the others are already young beasts pro¬ 
mising to grow soon into buHocks. An owner trying experi¬ 
ments with an unsatisfactory result, and pointing to his Shet¬ 
land stock, remarked to me, " That is all you can make of them; 
they won’t grow out! ” A good cow, calving at nearly four 
years old, is worth L.5 or L.6, if promising; a good cow with her 
second calf (unborn) is worth L.7 or L.8, They are reared on 
the scathold, with some slight aid, by hay in winter, and they 
do not pay for better food than the common diet of the country. 
I have known them highly fed, experimentally, with very little 
effect on their growtL ITor will winter feeding on turnips, nor 
any Mnd of forcing, bring them to early maturity. 

Th& ShMp of Shetland is the short-tailed variety of northern 
Europe, approximating more closely than any other breed to the 
Argali, or sheep of Siberia. According to Mr Shirreff, these 
sheep of the scathold axe similar to the breed that overran the 
Highlands of Scotland within the past hundred years. They have, 
however, been intennixed with Dutch sheep during the time when 
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the Slietland fishing trade was in the hands of the Dutch mer¬ 
chants, and they have also been modified and debased by rough 
living and by such maltreatment as ought to be placed on record as 
matter of historical curiosity, showing the evils of the system of 
commonalty, and also how worthless a breed may become by 
neglect. The circumstances referred to are briefly the promis¬ 
cuous intercourse which occurs on the scathold, the non-castra¬ 
tion of the inferior lambs, the fact that about one-third of the 
ewes have a lamb at a year old, and that the best lambs, as in 
the case of all other stock, are frequently sold or killed owing to 
their greater value, while the worst aie kept for breeding pur¬ 
poses. The natural wildness of these sheep is increased hj the 
practice of running them down with dogs, like game—a barbarity 
which has greatly increased the instinctive dread of those animals, 
which seems natural to all sheep. These hints may suffice to 
show what may be expected economically in animals which are, 
so to speak, the offspring of the scathold. There can hardly be 
a more picturesque creature of the kind than the Shetland sheep, 
of several colours, dun, black, brown, white, and mixed. In the 
absence of the hare, which does not live on the scathold, there 
could not be a substitute of wilder aspect and of more game- 
like appearance. Confining myself to the agricultural qualities 
of this straight-horned and goat-hke breed, the fleece consists of 
wool and hair mixed, and as the former parts from the skin 
naturally in summer, leaving the hair behind, as in the case of 
wild breeds, the fleece is always removed with the fingers. Its 
weight does not exceed 2 lbs. Its softness and fineness, and the 
primitive industry of the Shetland wives in cormection with their 
famous hosiery, need not be enlarged on. Mutton is the only 
fresh meat accessible to cottars, with the exception of pork, and 
their practice is to kill the spare lambs for home consumption 
during summer aud autumn. When the number is large, and 
the district is within reach of Lerwick, some of the lambs are 
sold in the town. They are caught in a lean condition, and are 
not esteemed by those who can afford imported mutton. The 
price is ^ or 5s. each, and the weight about nine pounds. 

Occasionally 100 or 200 ewes are kept by successful cottars, 
when the scathold has not been divided; and in one case, in the 
parish of Belting, a single farmer owns more than 600 ewes, 
and sells eight cwts. of native wool yearly. A flock of thirty or 
forty ewes is kept under ordinary circumstances, but sometimes 
the flock does not exceed three or four ewes, and in such cases 
it is bccasionally brought within the dyke, and each animal is 
shackled by loosely tying a fore and hind leg together. The 
ewes begia to drop their lambs between the 1st and the 15th of 
May. With proper attention a black-faced sheep can be kept 
with profit wherever a native sheep can maintain itself. The 
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diflfeTence between the two breeds is broadly this—one yields 
wool worth 2s., and a lamb worth 4s. or 5s.; the other yields 5s. 
worth of wool, and a lamb of 13s. value at least. 

Pigs and Poultry ,—^Two sows are generally kept by the 
crofter, and the progeny reared on the produce and offal of the 
farm, including the small potatoes which are boiled for them, 
grass, on which they are often tethered like the other animals 
during summer, and boiled iSsh-heads. It is not often that com 
is bought for feeding pigs, and they are only very moderately 
fattened as a rule. Those who do not breed are always able to 
]»uy pigs of their neighbours at 3s. each at six weeks’ old. It 
need hardly be added that the breed is small and coarse. A 
pig-sty is not among the of&ces of the cottar’s very deficient 
homestead, and the branches of in-door stock management pre¬ 
viously referred to are conducted in any comer of the byre, and 
sometimes in a lair leading out of the dwelling-house. Swine 
are destroyers outside and inside the town. Their snouts may 
be considered as among the tillage implements on arable land, 
and working as they do out of season, they are a complete bar 
to the gro^h of grasses and winter roots. There can be no 
farming without division dykes to obviate the ranging of swine, 
and it will be a good day for fishermen-farmers when there is 
no longer the constant cry in the towns of, Oh I the cow’s in 
the com! Oh! see yon pigs in the here! ” followed by the 
seampoiing in pursuit of dogs and those members of the family 
who are not at the fishing.” In summer the swine are turned 
on the field to forage and plough the common. Snakes, which 
are eagerly devoured by sows in the back settlements of the 
United States, are not found on the scathold, but animal food 
is obtained in many forms, including weakly lambs and nests 
of young birds. The pig is a small, long-nosed, bristled animal, 
with a short coat of thick hair. 

In convenient situations crofters sometimes keep as many as 
fifteen or twenty hens for ^s, which the wives, who are great 
walkers, carry for sale to the district shops; and as the byres, 
where the fowls find shelter, are often attached to the dwelliag- 
houses, and several houses are built in a cluster, back to back 
and end to end, their lodgings are always dry and warm. Geese 
are reared in large numbers. Their run being extensive, poultry 
thrive exceedm^y weU in spite of the damp climate. 

The farms are almost invariably overstocked, owing to the 
breeding of a larger number of catfle for the scathold than the 
farmer can maintain during the winter. The head of stock kept 
on a farm of eight or ten acres, with unstinted scathold, consists, 
as a rule, which of course has many exceptions^ of two or three 
ponies, three cows, their calves, yearlings, and two-year-old 
progeny, two sows, thirty or forty ewes, and five or six hens, 
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■whose feet axe " smocked ” or sewed up in rags, at critical times 
and places, while the gander is shod with a sort of cumbrous 
patten, to prevent his becoming a "beast of the field,” and 
entering the com plots. Where there is a good MU the ponies 
shift for themselves without food or shelter, elsewhere hay and 
straw are allowed. Cows get straw and a small portion of cab¬ 
bage. Young cattle are turned on the scathold from the end of 
May until November, and are fed on straw cMefly in winter. 
Milch cows are tethered within the dyke during summer till 
about noon, when they are milked for the second time, and 
turned outside the dyke till evening. They are then brought 
back to the town pastures, milked, and put into the byres. 
Their attendants are the children and women. The following is 
an example of the stock management of a " ground ofBLcer” on 
some land of more than average quality:—^There are eighteen 
acres of arable, nine acres of close pasture, and a ninth share of 
an enclosed scathold of 200 acres. The head of stock consists of 
four cows, two working oxen, two two-year-olds, two one-year- 
old, and two calves. After the middle of May the oxen axe 
turned on the scathold when not at work, and also the two-year 
and one-year-olds, till 1st of October; the cows and calves axe 
tethered on the close pasture and "ley” ground (weeds). There 
is a patch of turnips, and one acre of gi^ is mown for hay, and 
this, with straw, forms the winter provision. 

2. Skeep Farming and Large Fa/rming, 

TMs section will be devoted to examples of fanning by pro¬ 
prietors and by sheep farmers; and as their practice is syste¬ 
matic and easily capable of description, it appeared to the 
reporter that this portion of Ms undertaking would be best per¬ 
formed by giving actual examples. 

The v^ey of Tingwall, stretching northwards from Scalloway, 
affords one of the best and least broken sites for farming in 
Shetland. The usual breadth of the valley is about half a mile, 
except at the upper end, where it becomes suddenly wider, and, 
with the valley of Dale, forms the site of a well-known sheep 
farm belonging to Mr G. H. B. Hay. The best part of Veens- 
garth, wMch is now in the occupation of Mr G. Bruce, is situated 
on limestone rock, and is sheltered in the lap of hills. A low 
hedge of hawthorn and furze, recently planted along the approach 
road, is at present thriving, under shdter of the surrounding 
hiHs and of the huge mass wMch blocks the northern end of the 
valley. Mr Bruce has contributed some of the details of his 
management to the pages of this journal, in MS*paper " On the 
Improvement of NatmSlPasture without Tillage.”* I shall, there¬ 
fore, merely add to that account such details as did not belong to 

* See Transactions, toI. id. 4th series, 1870-71. 
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the subject. Mr Bruce has been fortunate, both in his site, which 
is as favourable for sheep farming as any in Shetland, and in his 
landlord, who expended large sums on the drainage, road making, 
and otlier permanent improvements of the farm, and in the 
erection of a first-class farm-house, and a most substantial and 
extensive range of farm buildings, with a threshing mill attached, 
and a mill for grinding com about three miles’ distance. The 
following are the chief points of interest with which Mr Bruce 
kindly supplied me in accompanying me over the farm. The 
sheep walk consists of about 3000 acres of hill and vaUey. 
The best grass is in the valley of Dale, which consists of old 
arable land laid to grass, and on the gentler slopes above, and 
especially on the limestone which underlies the whole of thd 
western side of the farm, and may be detected by the superiority 
of the pasturage which covers it—^the blue limestone in Ting- 
wall Valley having been noticed, in the oldest agricultural 
accounts of Shetland, as producing the finest red and white 
clover. There are at present about 200 acres of ploughed land 
in the Veensgarth VaUey, the whole of which Mr Bruce intends 
to lay down in permanent pasture, which will enable him to 
increase his flock of ewes by about 300. The existing flocks 
consist of about 600 Cheviot and 600 black-faced ewes, which 
are all crossed with Leicester rams. In Mr Bruce s opinion. 
Cheviots are as prolific as the black-faced, and as good mothersi, 
so long as they remain on the better grass; but if they were on 
the hills together, the latter would yield a larger number of 
twins, and rear them better. Lambing commences about the 
20th April, and the whole of the lambs are sold early in August; 
and 300 or 400 gimmeis are purchased every year in April to 
keep up the breeding flock, in consequence of the home-bred 
lambs having suffered from hraxy during recent winters. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the youngest ewes are placed on 
the sown grasses near home, where they get necessary attention 
and better food at yeaning times than the rest of the flock, 
which yeans in the vaUeys among the distant hills . The average 
crop of lambs is 1200, or one to each ewe; and I saw a remark¬ 
ably strong, growing lot of half-bred lambs, which were sold for 
Leith in July, at three months old, at 27s. Cd. The provision for 
rough weather consists of about twenty-five acres of grass made 
into hay. Mr Bruce finds that his turnips are attacked, and some¬ 
times destroyed, by fingers-and-toes, even on land that has never 
before been sown with that crop, and, as lime does not prove a 
specific, he intends to sow the arable land with grass seeds. 

During the last few years some very extensive sheep farming 
has been introduced by Major Cameron’s enterprising agent, Mr 
John Walker, who has obliged me with the following particulars. 
On the Holm of Noss, a good grazing island, with an area of about 
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1000 English acres, there are 300 Cheviot ewes, prodncing on 
an average 330 half-bred lambs, which were sold in August, 
without having received any artificial food, at 34s. in 1872, and 
at 30s. in 1873, in the country. Three other farms, with an area 
of 3000, 2500, and 1100 acres, in the parishes of Belting and 
Yell, have been stocked with Cheviot ewes, which have reared 
on an average about 900 pure Cheviot lambs. The wedder 
lambs are sold in August, and the ewe lambs are hogged. ITo 
artificial food is given. The prices of lambs have been 21s. in 
1872, and 18s. in 1873. In future about 500 half-bred lambs 
will be reared, and sold annually on these farms. There are five 
other farms, with an area of 2500, 3500, 3000, 2000, and 1100 
acres, in the parishes of North Yell and Belting. Mr "Walker 
keeps 3000 blackfaced sheep on these farms at present, and he 
believes that they will carry 5000 head. At present no lambs 
have been sold from these farms, and the wedders have been 
kept till three years old. The Cheviot ewes, including the gim- 
mers, have reared about 95 lambs per cent., and the blackfaced 
ewes about 100 lambs per cent. The question which of these 
breeds to keep on the enclosed scathold must be decided by the 
quantity of green ground, and the distance the animals have to 
travel for their food. The improved* and drained scathold is 
exceedin^y healthy, and the broken character of the hills affords 
ample shelter without any necessity for buildings. There is 
very little snow to trouble sheep farmers in Shetland. 

An improved farm, which I am allowed to describe, now 
surrounds the house of Mr Andrew Umphray of Eaewick. There 
are about 90 acres of sheltered land—75 of which have been 
reclaimed since 1860—encircled by the MU, except on the east 
side, where the ground slopes to the shores of the bay of Eae- 
wick Pastures and com fielcb now fill the hollow, in contrast 
to the barren scathold, wMch is, however, separated from the 
domain of Eaewick by the farms of half-a-dozen tenants, 
wMch interpose the customary features of cottar management 
between the proprietor’s land and the waste beyond, only that 
they are following the example before them by growing rye¬ 
grass and turnips, wMch they are able to do, as neither sheep 
nor ponies are allowed to trespass in winter, as they do in most 
other places. 

A considerable portion of the reclaimed land in the valley 
behind the house was formerly covered with peat. The land 
was effectually drained at 18 feet, by 3J feet or 4 feet, with 
pipes led into 8-inch mains, emplying into an open ditch, 
where the outlets are secured by substantial blocks of rough 
granite. 

The soil consists partly of unexhausted peat and partly of a 
sharp gravel-loam, which is found to be better adapted for a 
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system of sown grasses and rotation than for laying down iit 
permanent pasture. As the best sown grasses woidd he replaced 
by native grasses in about five years on land of this character, 
the ferm is necessarily a com and turnip farm, with summer 
grazing and winter feeding of cattle. Ten shorthorn cows of 
good size are kept for butter, milk, and breeding, and their 
calves are reared. At two years old the latter are put on good 
grass, and are fed off with turnips. All homed cattle are win¬ 
tered in the byre, chiefly on the produce of the farm. Milch 
cows at other seasons are put in the byre during night, and are 
turned loose in the grass fields during the day, and taken in to 
be milked and to rest for two hours in the middle of the day. 
In fine weather they are put out to pasture for a few hours 
in winter. This h4d of neat stock leaves little room for 
sheep. 

.The rotation of crops is,—^1, oats; 2, turnips; 3, oats; 4, grass; 
6, grass. The mixture of "grass” is red, white, and alsike 
clovers, and perennial rye-grass. Both years’ grass are fed, 
except such portion of the first yearns crop as may he required 
for hay. Manures: 1 cwt. or 2 cwts. of guano for (1) oats; 10 
bushels of hone and bym manure for (2) turnips. Five working 
horses are kept for this home farm and for an outlying farm 
two miles distant, the reclaiming of which commenced ten years 
ago, and is now progressing in the midst of an extensive waste, 
where 14 fields of 12 acres each have been laid off, 5 of them 
(60 acres) having been cultivated, and forming the nucleus of 
what may become a farm of importance. It has 2000 acres of 
pasture connected with it. A range of substantial huildmgs has 
been erected on this farm, mcludiug stables, byres, lamb houses, 
and ham, with water-power, threslung, and bruising machines. 
The soil consists of a white, sharp, granitic gravel, mixed more 
or less abundantly with vegetable matter. It is a light improv¬ 
able soil, and promises well The same rotation is followed here 
as on the home farm. 

In the process of reclaiming, the roughest land is first levelled 
and then ploughed, after which it lies exposed to two winters’ 
frost, when it is worked by harrows and cultivators. It is 
ploughed as deeply as possible the next season, and in the 
following year a trench plough with three horses is used after 
the common plough. It must he mentioned here that a hard, 
impervious, iron pan, more or less thick and compact, accord¬ 
ing to the depth of the former covering of peat, underlies the 
surface of the soil at a depth of three or four inches; and until 
this pan he thoroughly broken up and destroyed the ground does 
not become really dry and warm, however weU drained it may 
be, and however wdl cultivated in other respects. A stone 
crop precedes other crops, and is useful for the partial draining 
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trliicli. this poitioii of the estate leqoixes aad in the constcoction 
of dykes. The first crop on ail the reclainied land has been 
oats, sown with a dressing of 3 cwts. of guano per acra Lime 
has as yet been only partially used, but where applied the 
benefit is perceptible through all the rotation. 

The farm of Mr A. J. Grierson of Quen^ is situated at the 
base of T'ltful Head, and includes a level table-land of excellent 
pasture, projected from the southern side of the mountain to the 
entrance of Quendal Bay, and forming a promontory so exposed 
that when a gale drives the Atlantic against its low cliff, stones 
of several pounds’ weight are lifted with the spray and rained 
down on the pasture. This is at the southern extremity of the 
farm, which consists of 400 acres of enclosed pasture and 80 
acres of arable, extending northwards to the banks of Loch Hill- 
wall, and eastwards to Quendal Bay and the sandy waste at its 
head. On the west the farm is overshadowed and sheltered by 
Fitful Head, the scathold of the tenants. The arable land lies 
chiefiy in a hollow, extending ftrom the mountain towards the 
bay, and consists of a black, sharp gravel or peat, which has 
been drained with stones 3^ feet deep by 10 yards between the 
drains. The pasture lies partly on a dark greenish sand, which 
is fertile, except in those places where it has been blown into 
heaps with complete destruction of the turf Mr Anderson, the 
int^'gent manager, gave me the foUowing particulars:— 

Cr(^s. 

Acres. 

16 of ydlow turnips, including a few potatoes. 

32 of oats and here. 

16 of grasses. 

16 of ditto, second year. 

The mixture of grasses consists of bushel of perennial rye¬ 
grass, and 6 Ihs. of red and 6 lbs. of white dovei pw acre. The 
stubbles are ploughed with two horses after harvest, and am 
cultivated early in May with a heavy iron giuhher drawn by 
three horses. The land is ridged with a heavy dressing of fiucm- 
yard manure and 3 cwts. of d^solved hones per acre. Tumips 
are sown about the Ist of June, and are horse-hoed, then singled, 
and agom horse-hoed. An average crop is 20 tons an acre. 
The roots are pulled as required till January, and the remaiader 
are heaped in the fidd and covered with earth to preserve them. 
The 16 acres of first year’s grass are mown for hay, and the 
second year’s grass is grazed. The cattle axe 10 good heavy 
shorthorn cows, 10 two-year-old cattle, 10 one-year-old, and a 
pure ^orthom hulL. They are managed as foUows: The cows 
and two-year-olds get two busheLs of tumips each in yards firom 
Hov^her 1st to June 1st The two bts are then turned sepa*' 
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tatdy on two pastures of 60 acres each on the sand land for the 
snnuuer. The calves are bom between the 1st of March and 
the end of May, and get their mothers’ milk for four months, 
when they are put on the best grasses previous to putting them 
in yards, to be kq>t through the winter on uncut turnips and on 
oat and here straw given in racks. 

She ^.—110 Cheviot ewes are put to Leicester tups, and 
require no shelter in winter, living aU the year round on the 
400 acres of pasture, without artificial food. Yeaning time, 
16th of April to 16th of May. The lambs are sold in August, 
and the cast ewes are replaced from Caithness, whence the 
Leicester rams are also obtained. The average sale of lambs is 
143. 

There are four cart horses, Scotch carts, and iron swing 
ploughs. Q^ere is a mill on the bum running through this 
w^-managed &rm, and the water-wheel drives the bam and 
other machinray. Butter is sold at Is. and Is. Id. a pound, and 
ddmmed cheese at 3d. The sown grasses axe cut for hay in the 
middle of July, and the meadow grass about August 1st. It is 
a genial spot, both as to soil and the sheltered site, and the 
harvest is early |or Shetland, 4e., here is cut by machine at the 
end of August, and oats follow. Good crops are, per acre, 40 
bushels of white oats, of 40 lbs. per bushel, sown about April 1st, 
and 36 bushels of here, of 50 or 61 lbs. per bushel, sown about 
May 1st. The quantities of seed sown per acre are 6 bui^els of 
oats and 4 bush^ of here. The com is set up in stooks of 10 
sheaves. TTo^es; The two ploughmen get L,14 and L.20 a year, 
with 6|' bolls (of 140 lbs.) of oatmeal; 1 Scotch pint of sweet 
milk (holy; 4 bolls of potatoes (12 bushels a boh); a house; 
peats; and the grinding of thm com. Gardens axe not needed. 
Two boys get LIO and L.6 a year, and food and lodging in tire 
house 

Mr David Edmondston informs me that he keeps about 400 
blackfaced ewes, besides lambs to keep up the stock, and a few 
wedders, on farms belonging to Mr Thomas Edmondston of 
Buness, and situated at the north of Dnst, and including some 
fine heather at Hermaness (opposite the Muckle Elngga light¬ 
house), on the Burrafirth farm. There are about 1600 acres,' 
including the town land, Burrafirth having been a fishing 
station. Mr Edmondston also farms about 2000 acres, including 
200 acres of cultivated pasture and arable, at Ordale, on the 
south of Balta Sound, e^o belonging to Mr Edmondston of 
Buness, where he feeds about 100 Cheviot ewes with half-bred 
lambs, together with 300 one and two year old wedders. Erom 
60 to 80 of the ewes of the flock at Burrafirth are sold every 
year and replaced by their progeny. There is a good steading at 
Or^e where 40 cattle are generally housed, but on the hill 
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fanos the only shelter required is found tinder the 6 -foot stone 
dykes and under the numerous braes. The only building 
required for the sheep farms is the shepherd’s house. 

Mr David Shepherd occupies the former manor house at 
Symbister, and holds the only sheep flaim on the island of 
"VVTialsey; rent, L.260; 100 acres of land, formerly arable, and 
now chiefly laid down in grass, employing one pair of horses, 
and 1200 acres chiefly of hill pasture. The Bay of "Whalsey, 
with excellent landmg, lies below the house; and as this 
energetic Scotch farmer travels to market in his boat, and has 
laud on eleven different islands included in the 1800 acres, the 
very picturesque little bay requires mention for its practical 
importance. The farm carries about 400 Cheviot ewes, the 
stock being kept up without purchase, and the lambs otherwise 
sold in August In proof of the nse that has occurred in the 
price of stock, I may mention that Ulr Shepherd "filled up the 
islands,” three yeara ago, with two or three year old Shetland 
cattle at 30a a head, and pays at present L3 a head. They 
formerly came out fat at L 5 or I 1 . 6 , and now at L? or L 8 . In 
wmter some of these isolated portions of the Symbister farm are 
so unapproachable by Mr Shepherd’s boat, that the live stock 
are sometimes unseen &om September till July, and occasionally 
the little cattle are washed out of the islands, being probably 
overtaken by the waves when seddng shdter undm; the rocks on 
the shora The animals are rmnoved when fat in the second 
summer, or possibly at the expiration of the first year. 

Eighteen or twenty tons of turnips per acre were a common 
crop until fingers-and-toes troubled the plant, and led to the 
^reduction of the breadth of arable land. 

Oeneral Improvemenfs, inelvdvng Modern Cottar Fanning 
amd the Truck Sytteni. 

The "harrying” of the hUls is an essential element in the old 
system of cottar farming, and in populous districts the practice 
has reduced portions of '&e pasturage to almost absolute barren¬ 
ness.) There is no district where the scathold has been more 
scalped than on the hills above the fishing villages of Conigs- 
burgh, Quarff, and Sandlodge, and in the district of Dunrossness. 
At Sound, in IJnst, the MU is completely scalped, as weU as in 
other localities too numerous to mention, where the natural 
covering of rough herbage and of heather has been destroyed. 
The ancient system of commonage was, and stOl is, a bar to 
agricultural progress. Every proprietor originally, and every 
tenant afterward, turned as much stock on the scaUiold as he 
could keep; and any notable grazier owning or occupying a few 
marks of land took the lion’s share of the unstinted pasturage 
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beyond the dyke, and by skill or good fortune be practically got 
possession of the common which had been intended for the 
whole community. He won his position by merit perhaps, and 
he retained it, with his numerous head of stock, overrunning the 
district and treading under foot the interests of other industrious 
cottars. Any restrictions to the rights of commonage, such as 
are customary in the Faroe Islands, were unknown here; and 
although the quantity of stock thrust out beyond the dyke was, 
to some extent, limited by the capability of the cultivated land 
and the necessity of providing a handful of straw or hay in case 
of great need in winter, it readily be conceived that indi¬ 
viduals were sometimes tempted to rely too much on the 
scathold. Ponies, for example, were not expected to "4ook 
near” their owners during winter, and the consequence was 
that they were sometimes exposed to great hardship, and became 
pinched by starvation. It is a fact, however strange and 
lamentable it may appear to strangers, that, under &e old 
system of scathold management, the ponies are never found on 
the wrong side of the hill dyke in spring, though prone to 
trespass at other seasons, because they are incapable of breaking 
the stone walls at that time. And tliey occasionally become so 
enfeebled during the winter as to be unable to rise without 
assistance. Scathold reform only became possible when the 
number of proprietors was so much reduced as to admit of united 
action, and, on the other hand, the divisions of commons have 
been incidentally the means of still farther enlarging estates, as 
in the pariah of Tingwall, where a resident small proprietor was 
compelled to sdl hm estate in consequence of the enclosure. 
He had raised, on his 3 or 4 marks of land, a stock of 300 ewes, 
which grazed chiefly on the property of a neighbouring pro¬ 
prietor, of 80 or 90 marks, whose tenants were men of less 
means or industry than their neighbour, who naturally resisted 
the enclosure; but, on apportionment, the length of (he fence he 
would have been obliged to put up to secure his allotment 
obliged him to sell 

The 'imdm op&irmdiy with a view to division and enclosure, is 
as follows :—K proprietor raises an action of division in the 
Court of Session; a commissioner is appointed to examine titles 
and to conduct the division, and a surveyor is employed to walk 
the boundaries; and it is at that point that litigation commences 
between adjacent proprietors in reference to thie apportionment 
of the scatiioli As the division of the scatholds proceeds, a 
landed, improvement may he effected, which will be attended by 
a considerable gain to the area of cultivated land, by the drain¬ 
age of the very numerous and superfluous lochs (beyond wbat 
are requimd for water power), and many acres which are now 
drowned in stagnant water might be thus laid into pasture. 
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The division of the cultivated land of a to^mship into " out¬ 
field” and "infield,” and the mn-ridge system, called in Shetland 
" ligga-rendal,” were also derived from the days of small pro¬ 
prietors, when the diSerent qualities of soil were apportioned so 
minutely, that instead of eadi family possessing a single plot, it 
had five or six strips in diflferent situations, in order that the 
good and had soils might he equally divided. This arrangement 
still subsists in some instances, though the redivision (" plank¬ 
ing ”} of townships has made great progress in the last ten years, 
and there are very few villages now where the old custom of nin- 
rig is adhered to. It has been already noticed that " outfield” 
and "infield ” are terms that distinguish the worst land, which 
is left to take its chance, and receives the weakest manure, if any, 
from the better land, which receives more attention, and which 
has sometimes been so enriched by byre manure as to have car¬ 
ried successive crops of here for a generation or more. This 
singular practice of highly manuring the infidd was dependent 
on the right to collect "truck manure” on the scathold, inas¬ 
much as the land could only bear such a scourging system of crop¬ 
ping when it was sustained by a frequent dressing of fresh earth. 
But the method of keeping up the fertility of the cultivated land 
by the destruction of the hiU-pasture has not, in the long run, 
proved to be a rent-paying systm of farming. It opens the door 
to individual rapacity. Every person who brings a pony load 
of "truck” from the hill, and who turns out his stock to promis¬ 
cuous pasturage within the dyke, is unconsciously an enemy to 
society, because he destroys the national property, and either 
prevents the cultivation of root crops and rye-grass, or at aU 
events compds the pitting of the roots before they are ripe. 
The whole mechanism of agricultural management, in regard to 
these usages, was, and is stiQ, unfortunately, in too many cases 
bad, and altogether in opposition to the common weal It is 
manifest that the endosure of the scathold disturbs the old sys¬ 
tem of cottar-foinodng, compelling the " planking ” of lun-rig land, 
the fencing of farms, the growth of forage and root crops, the 
erection of better buildings for cattle, the improvement of breeds, 
and the use of com or oilcakes in feeding. It is impossible to 
disguise the difficulty of effecting these improvements, which 
involve the teaching of an enlightened practice of husbandry 
to an entire population. In tbe south, as a Shetlander would 
say when speaking of Aberdeenshire, improvements have been 
effected by tenants under security; but the cottar is sddom 
farmer enough to be a party to such contracts as might be accept¬ 
able to a more intelhgent agriculturist. A short time ago he 
scarcely conceived that his landlord had any right to profit by 
the increased value of property, and he is too often disposed to 
complain of a system of oppression and tyranny when he is 
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ovoTkiken. by any one of tibat series of inevitable chsinges which 
I have -referred to. His heart is more than half at sea; be 
thinks his lodgment on the shore is deady rented at L.7 a year 
for more than as many acres within the dyke, with scathold, 
house, byre, and bam in the bargaio. 

Mr SMrreff remarked that the canse of the dependence of the 
cottars in his day was not malemlent on the part of the pro¬ 
prietors, and I may heartily repeat the observation as being 
equally tme in the present difflcnlt period of transition. Un¬ 
doubtedly landlords are anxious that the condition of their 
tenants, as well as the revenue of their estates, should be im¬ 
proved. They are aware that agricultural progress cannot be 
confined to the surface of the country, but that it must include 
the fiirmer; and that the laird who would improve his estate 
without converting it into a sheep farm must undertake the 
agricultural education of his cottars. They know that fanning 
is best taught to adults through the pocket, and that progress 
must depend in some measure on themselves or thek deputies 
undertaking to encourage, persuade, or even gently to compel 
the adoption of improved systems. I may here give an example 
of a land living in a level district, who introduced pony carts a 
few years ago on his own farm. The cottars, who had never 
seen sudbi a curiosity as a cart, were greatly amused, and one of 
them -was at length persuaded to borrow a cart in peat harvest. 
This led to the <&covery that a cart holds more than a pony can 
carry on his back in two cassies, and that it can be dra-wn vrith 
ease when the bill behind the village is not too steep. Carts 
soon became general on that portion of the laird’s estate. 

Cottars admt that they l^w -very little of the world, and 
they certainly are exceedin^y pmrsistent in adherence to estab¬ 
lished usage; nor is there any contrast between the farming of 
the comparativdy few remamii^ small proprietors and that of 
^eir neighbours. Both are ecpi^y behind, and both need teach¬ 
ing by example. The education of a class of improvers is the 
great -want of Shetland, and, as a matter of fact, few if any sites 
in Shetland have found improvers, except under the influence of 
a little gentle compulsion. When the agent of an estate which 
is in the van of improvemeut at present lately visited the pro¬ 
perty iu Uust, the cottars, as one of themselves has admitted to 
me, used " to swarm round him like a nest of serpents.” The 
response to everything suggested to them was, “it can’t done.” 
Some of them were peculiarly obstinate in opposition. They 
were told to sow rye-grass, and they sowed it on the foulest 
instead of on the dean potato ground, atkI so on tbiou^ the 
whole list of items of management connected with the new 
method. It required an immense amount of patienoe and the 
constant exercise oC moral influence to teach them to farm; but 
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'Vrlieii once lihe spell of ignorance was broken, and the time had 
come to reap improved crops, it wotdd have been harder to get 
them back into &e old rut than it was to get them out of it. 

Speaki^ of the more cardess or stubborn class of fi^ermcn- 
farmers, it is not an exaggeration to say that their fanning, such 
as it is, is conducted instinctively. Combined with a pliability 
of hand which makes every cottar an adept in half-a-dozen 
homely crafts, there is a sin^ar rigidity of mind, and a mani¬ 
fest inaptitude to pick up new ideas in fanning, or even to 
follow a good example, when it is seen to be euccessful The 
cottars are children in farming , and success in teaching them 
must depend on the patience and skill of the resident proprietors 
or their representatives. I have had the gratification of witness¬ 
ing several examples of entirely successful teaching. One of 
the most successM of those who have devoted much time and 
xmtiring patience to the good work of teaching the fishermen- 
feimers the new system, writes to me as follows:—Those who 
are farthest advanced would not go back to the old system for 
anything; indeed, I would rather undertake to train the untaught 
crofter out of the oM system, and that 1 can assure yon is no 
easy task, as aU their old prejudices must be uprooted, than 
attempt to put back those who have learned the new plan. It 
is my dedded opinion that in ten years the tenants w^ be in 
much better circumstances, and the crofts worth double their 
present rents. In my opinion, green crops and grass will grow 
as well in Shetland as in any district m Scotland, and when the 
crofter tenants tom their attention more to the growing of these 
crops and the improving of their cattle, they wBl soon discover 
that they can make more money in that way than by growing 
grain. Under the old system over three-fifths of their ground 
was put to com, with no greater yidd of grain than they will 
have under the new system with two-fifths.” 

It must, I think, be admitted that the cottars can hardly adopt 
improved systems without the encouragement and aid of im¬ 
proved buildings for their stock. This subject would be a very 
serious one for a proprietor—seeing that on every 100 acres of cul- 
Uvated land let to cottars, there are twelve or more homesteads 
which ought to he erdarged—^bnt for the fact that there are always 
as many builders as tenants on bis estate, and that there are six 
winter months during which they have very little to do. A pro¬ 
prietor coutemplatiog improvement will xememher that if 
Ids estate is to he doubled m value in “teniyeais,” by an enor¬ 
mous expenditure of labour, it will be necessary to secure to 
these tenants and huilders tihe fair value of their outlay in that 
respect. The some remark may be made in reference to such 
works as draining, breaking up new land, and the building of 
dykes. In many instances it would, no doubt, be necessary ta 
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direct tlie operations of improvement, as well as to tempt the 
cottars to commence them. This task would become easier when 
a beginning had been made in each district, and when an 
example had been set by those best men, who soon come to the 
front when they receive encouragement. In those cases where 
there is complete ignorance of the new system, it is essential that 
a skilled ground ofl&cer should be obtained; and it would be 
desirable, not merely to encourage the breeding of improved 
stock by offering premiums for the best animals, bit also by for¬ 
bidding, so far as may be possible, the use of inferior animals. 
The mutual inertness of some landlords and many tenants on 
the subject of agricultural improvement has arisen in the isola¬ 
tion of the country, its physical circumstances, and its fisheries. 
It is to be hoped that the attempt to introduce the improved 
^tem, which can alone preserve the population and the existing 
indust]^ of Shetland, will be mutually and successfully made. It 
is, of course, a drawback that the means of communication between 
distant localities are difdcult and slow. There are forty miles of 
sea, dotted with islands and rocks, between Lerwick and XTyea 
Sound, TJnst, and although an agricultural inquirer may run down, 
with a fair wind, in five hours or less, there is always a hahility 
that the return journey by sea may prove tedious, while the over¬ 
land route includes pony rides of about forty miles, and two boat 
biriugs across straits that defy the postman in bad weather I 
The southern part of the parish of Dunrossness, which is superior 
to^ TJnst in soil, though not in management, is about sixty 
nules distant £mm that idand. These difidculties render it 
exceedin^y desirable that good examples should be multiplied. 
It is to be regretted that the only active agri<niltuxal society is ‘ 
that which was established in TJnst four years ago with the 
object of exciting a spirit of emulation among the cottars, or 
tenants under L.10 yearly rent, who either compete among them¬ 
selves, or enter classes which are also open to the larger farmers 
in TJnst, of whom there are eight working a pair of horses, and 
one working three horses, 

I propose to notice now a few points in reference to improve¬ 
ments that are either in progress or required, and then to de¬ 
scribe the new system of "rotation farming.” 

1. The management of peats requires supervision, to avoid the 
dovenly system sometimes adopted. If the ground be dry, and 
intended for pasture, the replacing of the turf—la ying down the 
feal—should be neatly done, and the surface made smooth; but 
if the land is to be plough^ the surfece should be left rough, 
and exposed to the action of the air, so as to check a new forma¬ 
tion of peat, which rapidly occurs in wet land. 

2. The cultivation of the surface of the bill consists in the 
encouragement of the natural grasses by enclosure, and by the 
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prevention of overstocking. The improvement is manifest on 
many of the sheep farms. Moss land must he partially relieved of 
its superfluous moisture hy a proper number of channels (dieep 
drains) for its escape, hut the drams must not he so numerous as 
to spoil the grazing hy converting the peaty surface into a sod of 
cork-like dr^ess, incapable of yielding its natural crop of lubba 
(JErioplioTon, cotton grass), which, under the name of ^'moss- 
crop,” is excdlent food in April,—a period of the year when 
other herbage scours the sheep. Another surface, in the case of 
moss land, is when white moss covers deep old peat ground. 
Such peats are readily improved hy setting fire to the moss in 
early summer when it is dry, and hums readily to a depth of 
three inches. After lying four or five years it becomes covered 
with heather and lulla, and produces profitable herbage, instead 
of remaining utterly useless. The drainage of peat moss 
intended for cultivation need not perhaps he made a specialty 
here, as the subject has been often and ably treated in the 
Transactions of the Society. Pipes are imported into Shetland 
from Scotland; but when the clay below is not reached, it is 
preferred to lay a floor of stones to prevent the bursting up of 
the bottom, and the wedge principle of drainage is adopted. 
The best application to the surface in bringing it und6r cultiva¬ 
tion, whether for grass or com, is a heavy coat of gravel, or sharp 
stones to be incorporated with plough and harrow, after wMch the 
com brairds better and holds to the soil and stands up at harvest, 
far better than before, in consequence of the addition of sihcious 
matter, and the increased solidity of the surface. Sown grasses 
are also less liable to be thrown out in this damp climate after 
the above dressing. An improvement, often easy to effect but 
less permanent, is the addition of sh^ sand from the shore. 
Lime, ox lime composts by preference, are of equal efficacy and 
duration with shell sand, the cost being 50s. for 5 tons of Hme.* 
Peat moss which is covered with heatoer and moss only, wears 
out sooner under crops than those heavier sandy peat mosses of 
slow growth, which are covered with Iv/rra and other coarse 
siHcious herbage, which yields in its decay a large quantity of 
the inorganic food of plants. The latter ^dds three crops with¬ 
out manure, provided it be sweetened with a good dressing the 
first year. The land, if in good hands, is then sown with rye¬ 
grass. 

3. I have noticed at p. 212 a method of bringing new land 
into cultivation by subsoiling to destroy the hard iron pan com- 
pletdy the first year; but as ponies are not adepts at subsoiling, 
and few even of the large farmers keep more than a pair of 
strong horses, a slower method is adopted hy ploughing with two 

* Mr Q-. H. B. Hay bas recently established some extensive lime-kilns at Girlata, 
on the property of bis nephew, Mr Harry Cbeyne. 
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horses deeply enough to partly move and shatter the pan, which 
lies usually at a depth of about three or four inches from the 
surface, or deeper when peat had covered the ground for many 
years. The admission of air has the effect of considerably 
softening the cemented mass, and in the following year another 
inch of depth is gained, till at the end of three years the ordinary 
depth of ploughing is attained, and the pan is entirely disinte¬ 
grated. i^elaimed land ought not to be laid down in pasture 
until the iron pan has been effectually destroyed; but in illustra¬ 
tion of the effects of air in its passage through drained soils, I 
may state that even a covering of grass does not arrest the dis¬ 
integration of the iron pan, though it may retard it. The cottar 
makes short work of the pan, though at great cost of labour, by 
trenching, and in some eases the iron-bound material is so hard 
that he is obliged to use a pick, as weU as a strong spade, at a 
cost of from L5 to L.7 per acre, reckoning his labour at Is. 6d. 
a day, and the depth at 12 indies. After trenching the land, 
the cottar’s short-sighted policy is to sow oats two years suc¬ 
cessively, with manure if possible the first year, and then to 
leave the land unsown. The new method is to use a compost of 
three tons per acre of hme, mixed with peat moss, and to sow 
grasses in the first crop of oats, taking two years’ hay and forage 
before ploughing up the layer. Open soils, without pan, are 
simply dry, manured with sea-weed or cow dung, and sown, on 
the new plan, with—1, oats; 2, oats; 3, roots; 4, oats; 5, seeds. 
In some instances hme has a singularly good effect on the crops 
grown on enclosed land. It was applied in one instance to 
turnips, and the succeeding crop of oats was double that obtained 
on the unhmed land. Lime has in some cases, hut not invari¬ 
ably, acted as a specific in the prevention of fingers-and-toes in 
turnips. 

As an example of the method of reclaiming dry land on the 
sharp debris of the Serpentine by horse labom', I may notice the 
farm of Mr W. G. Mount, a tenant under lease of Mr Thomas 
Edmondston of Buness, and the occupier of Springfield Earm 
on the north side of Balta Sound. One ploughing of three 
inches in winter buries the shallow covering of natmal turf on 
this sharp land; 20 tons of shdl sand per acre, supplying phos¬ 
phates, and a coat of sea-weed, are the first dressing; and oats, 
sown about the 28th of March, are the fibrst crop. After harvest 
the land is ploughed across the old fallow, and again the oppo¬ 
site way in spring. It is harrowed in preparation for turnips or 
potatoes. The drills are raised with a double-hreasted plough, 
and then' split to cover the manure, which consists of byre 
manure, so &r as it will hold out, or 3 cwts. of dissolved hones 
per acre, or the same quantity of the " Challenge Manure,” sup¬ 
plied by Messrs Langdie of Newcastle. 
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' Potatoes are planted between May 1 and 12, and turnips 
sown between June 1 and 16. Mr Mouat’s rotation is—1. Grass 
(3 bushels of perennial rye-grass, 3 lbs. aJsike per acre); 
2. Grass; 3. Oats; 4. Oats; 5. Turnips; 6. Oats or here. 
ALsike is most productive here, even in the second year. The 
Scotch swing plough is used on this farm. The stone dykes were 
built by daymen paid from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. for a day of ten 
hours; the cost per fathom for dykes 8 feet 6 inches high is 
Is. 6d. Wages are high on this spot in consequence of Mr 
Edmondston's successful diggings for chrome ore. 

It is necessary to make special reference to the agricultural 
improvements of TJnst, where the enclosure of scatholds and 
the division of fields is far more advanced than in any other 
part of Shetland, though, unfortunately, there are still a few 
left undivided. Mid Parish, shut in by Crucifiel on the north, 
embraces the centre of the island, and between Balta Sound 
on the east and VaUafiel on the west, the dykes, enclosing 
fields from half an acre, close to the cottars’ doors, to from four 
to fourteen acres, are continuous. 

The heavy crops of perennial rye-grass growing on cottar farms 
along the bum of VaUafiel, which runs down the vaUey into the 
lock of cUff, attest the exceUence of the climate for grass. 

A brief description of the farm of Mr Joseph Monsel, an 
enterprising cottar tenant, wiU at once suggest the nature of the 
changes involved in the recent improvements m that part of 
Unst where the common has been enclosed. Mr Monsel farms 
seven marks of land, under a lease of twenty-one years, on 
Major Hamilton’s estate, for which he pays a yearly rent of 
seven guineas. The other charges are the tenant’s share (a 
moiety) of the poor’s rate, of 2s. in the pound, and of the "road 
money,” a rate of 8d. in the pound. The tenant has built his 
house and small shop, and divided the farm into four fields, by 
means of stone dykes, one field being subdivided by wire. As 
the adjoining grazing ground—^formerly the common, or scathold 
—^has been enclosed and Major Hamilton’s portion of it let to a 
sheep former, Mr Monsel turns his cattle on an unenclosed 
scathold of Lord Zetland’s at a little distance, paying Messrs 
Hpence & Co., the tenants of the scathold, about 32s. a year for 
the privilege. The usual head of stock is six cows, of which 
three are in milk on the average, and eight ponies to fetch peat 
from the adjoining steep hiU of VaUafiel Both the cows and 
the younger stock are turned on the scathold every day in 
summer, except in the roughest weather, and are tethered, 
morning and evenii^, on the grass nearer home. The land is 
not kept under rotation, but is cropped as foUows:—4 marks are 
in white and Shetland oats every year; .1 in sown grasses, which 
I found clean and fuU of red dover; the remainder of the 
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7 TnarVa is in potatoes. Three years’ oats in succession, Ifr 
Monsel thinlra, would he too much for the land. This small farm, 
of less 25 acres, is quite an exception to the custom^ cottar 
■mftTiagftTnftTiiij being a perfect example of the effects of industry, 
spade labour, and perfect cleanliness, in keeping up the yield of 
crops, on a good soS, without any artificial feediig of stock, or any 
importation of fertilising substances, except the grass and heather 
brought from the hill as bedding for the aniTnals. It should be 
stated, however, that the land is of good staple, natorally dry, and 
having been formerly for many years the infield of two cottages, 
it was permanently improved bjr the extra manure which the 
infiflld received. The tenant attributes bis success to the clean¬ 
liness secured by well-managed spade husbandry, and by 
keeping the land in crop, instead of abandoning part of it to the 
weeds that collect on unsown and unploughed “ley.” The 
ground is dug or “ddved,” to use the customary expression of 
the ne^hbourhood, by women, who are paid lOA a day, or GcL 
and food. Mr Monsel says he should use a spade when 
delving bimself, but the women use the narrow tool of the 
county, and work in gan^ of three, and by their united action 
they r^e a “fine delving,” of two depths, in the following 
manner:—^The three blades are driven togethm into the groimd 
and the top spit is thrown forward, the bottom spit is then well 
“sorted,” or stirred with the bl^es without being entirdy 
inverted, and in this manner tm-inch cultivation is obtained in 
deep land. This very effective but primitive method of tillage 
is attended by a drawback which, perhaps, should be mentioned, 
as accuracy of detail ou^t to be the leading object in an agri¬ 
cultural report It semns that in practice, when three women 
work in concert, and “sort the mould” in close contact with 
each other, work sometimes ceases and discussion commences; 
and under such circuinstances the “sorting of mould’’proceeds 
in a somewhat intermittent manner, and more time is wasted 
than the employer could desire. The labour of constructing the 
dykes surrounding the fields on this farm, as weU os the 
building of a garden dyke, and another for a little i}asture for 
calves or other weak stock, was accomplished by the tenant, with 
the aid of a little hired labour, at a period when, he assured me, he 
quite enjoyed wheeling a barrow of stones. As the materials 
ore not quite dose at hand on this spot, the cost of contract work 
is 6d. a yard for walls 3 feet high. 

Another cottar fEumer, who is equally successful, though 
his farming is on a smaller scale, is Mr James Smith, 
of Korth Westing, Unst, who has a life lease of 2J marks 
on M^or Cameron’s estate, and has come “to end his days,” 
after tiiirty years at sea, dose to his birthplace. Foieign 
travd has, perhaps enlarged his mind, for his farm is manugud 
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Tinder the new system of rotation, which he has adopted 
voluntarily, while some of the fishermen near have not yet 
been able to change their plan, tihough under engagements 
with their landlord to do so. James is bounded on one side by 
the nearly perpendicular cliff which rises 700 feet above his 
house; he has a peat bog on another side—a great advantage, 
since he has only one pony to keep for fetching fuel; and &e 
plots of three or four neighbours, lying at a lower level, interpose 
between him and the Atlantia It is a novel site for a model 
cottar-farm. KTotwithstanding its natural barriers, the system of 
"rotation” could not be adopted previously to the recent 
enclosure and protection of the plots by dykes, because, under 
the old system, all the pigs and cattle belonging to the little 
colony of crofters at KTorth Westing used to range at laige as 
soon as the corn was cleared in the autumn. James, being a 
careful stock and turnip farmer, prefers the new plan; but the 
feeling is not unanimous, and there are others who still regret 
that their kine can no longer run over the country and down to 
the shore to feed on the "ware,” and divide the provision of 
nature and of the "ley” ground between them. James Smith 
keeps four kine, besides pigs and poultry, on his slope, which is 
naturally dry, and is watered by a little bum. He finds that 
the rye-grass is better food in winter than straw, and that it 
" prepares the land for com,” besides banishing both the "muckle 
and the little cockiloories” and the gay gowans that so often 
paint the com fields around with their bright colours. 

I may sum up the tillage operations on this neat plot by 
repeating a single sentence of the occupier, who, after remarking 
that autumn cultivation was inexpedient in that damp climate, 
added, "About the middle of March we come forth, my daughter, 
my sister-in-law, and I, and we delve it, and have our potatoes 
and com all in, fine! l)y the middle of April.” 

It must be admitted that the fisherman-farmer has some slight 
-excuse for obstructing improvement when his plot is poorer than 
his neighbours.’ It is not the i^stem of "rotation” which is at 
fault iu any case, but it is the man in the main undoubtedly, 
and the most energetic man, who is the best fisherman, would 
also be the best fanner if his time were not occupied; still, there 
is a word to he said to shelter what seems at first like wilfal 
obstinacy on the part of some of the ohstmetors in the agricul¬ 
tural palish of Westing. Some of the cottars occupy very 
much poorer sites than others, and as they are all under obliga¬ 
tions now to convert a portion of the former waste lying near 
their cots into arable land, which has to he brought under 
"rotation” in order to support the animals that formerly grazed 
on the common, their task is much harder than in the case of 
those neighbours who occupy better land, by the bum or on 
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some naturally liclier spot. Tlie soil of Westing is generally 
stony land, resting on rook, and of moderate q^uality. 

Mr Peter Smith is foreman of a fish-curing establishment at 
Westing, and farms on Major Csaneron's estate, which is sublet 
on tack to Messrs Spence & Co. He is a yearly occupier of 
about 22 acres, including 10 acres under the spade, some culti- 
Yated pasture, and a smsSl piece of barren wet laud on the shore. 
The rent is L.7, and 7 per cent, on the outlay (L.30) on a new 
slate roof to the house.* Peter Smith is a decided advocate of 
the system of rotation, which enables him to keep cross-bred 
cattle, including four milking cows, yielding far more produce 
than their predecessors. 

The 10 acres are distributed among the followiig crops:— 

2 acres first year’s grass; 2 second yearns grass; 4 oaijs and 
here; 1 green crop, potatoes and turnips; 1 acre of cabba^, or 
occupied by the corn-yard. The system of cultivation is to 
dung heavily for the green crops, which are followed by here, 
sown with grass to remain two years; oats follow the grass. 
There are four ponies on this farm; sheep, ponies, and young 
cattle are kept on the scathold, at a payment of 4s. in the pound 
rent; and two pigs are killed every year after they have been 
fattened on boiled potatoes and on the siftings of com, which is 
ground at the nearest mill on the burn. The process of hay¬ 
making is as follows:—^The rye-grass is cut about the 20th of 
July, the natural grass about the 12th of August, with common 
sc^hes. It is dried as fast as the weather permits, and made 
chiefly in cocks or coles, which are turned frequently till dry, 
previously to putting the hay into the stack in the barn-yard. 
Formerly, mesdow Imd was cut about the 20th of August, and 
the grass allowed to lie on the ground and bleach for days before 
it was gathered into cocks. 

At Burrigarth, near Westing, there is, in the midst of improve¬ 
ments, a curious example of Bie primitive arrangement of rigga- 
reudal, still persisted in hy three small proprietors, whose land, 
instead of being a gravel on rock, like much of that in Westing, 
happens to be the best in the neighbourhood, being a strong 
earth on clay and gravel But it lies undrained and in bad 
plight. 

I will add to my note-taking in this district the foUowiug 
communication from Mr Alexander Sandison of XJyea Sound:— 
" Under the old system so many cattle were kept tliat they were 
half starved in winter; the people were satisfied if they could 

* As it is necessary to raise the wall of the cottage, a ceiled slate roof, 12 feet 
hy 28 feet, l^e usual size of a Shetland hut, cannot be completed for less than L.30. 

The repairs of a thatched hut, which needs roping and strawing every year, 
cost lOs., reckoning the cottar's labour. The beirt end of some of Major 
Cfameron*s houses is floored with hoards : the other end with blue clay equal to 
asphalte* 
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only sustain life in them till May, when the grass comes. There 
is no douht that the new system has lai^ly increased the 
amount of cattle food, hut considering that the cattle have now 
been largely crossed with shorthorn bulls, they cannot profit¬ 
ably keep as many of the crosses as they did of the native breed; 
and it is already manifest that the man who keeps fewest cattle 
and feeds highest in winter makes most out of Ms farm. Some 
cross-bred year-olds belonging to crofters sold at the "Whitsun¬ 
tide sale here this year (1873) for L.6, 8s., those worst fed bring¬ 
ing L.4, while the native breed of the same age only brought 
from 25s. to 30s. One of my shorthorn buHs, fcom^the stock 
of Milne of Kinaldy, now three years old, is the sire of 300 
calves. The wMte oats are now being largely sown, and they 
are fast taking the place of the old native small black oats. As 
to the difference of yield of com, in some cases, under the old 
system, oats were sown on the same ground over and over again 
without a change or rest for ages; the Mils were robbed of earth 
to mix with dung for manure; and thus a crop was forced wMch 
was sometimes heavy in straw, but could not yield much bread. 
The indolent crofters, who did not look for new earth, got little 
or no crop. The ground in 4ey' was generally such parts of 
the farm as were so full of weeds and so utterly worn out that 
they could yield nothing but weeds, so that very little com was 
produced even after two years' ley. Now the oat crop is, or 
ought to be, grown on land cleaned by green crops, and on 
ground broken up after two years' grass. One thing on wMch 
the crofters particularly remarked last year was how fine-look¬ 
ing and clean their land was after the grasses." 

I believe tha customary yield of the oat crop under the im¬ 
proved system is about quarters (generally spoken of as 4J^ 
returns) to the acre; here yields about one-fourth more. 

I may mention here that some years ago Scotch farming was 
introduced into Bressay by the inoprietor of the island, by means 
of a grieve from BerwicksMre, who first managed the faim of the 
proprietor, and then leased a farm and successfully cultivated 
turnips, rye-grass, and clover, an example wMch was followed by 
a few who had special advantages, but not by the many who 
were debarred by poverty, want of leases, of fences, and of roads, 
and by the run-rig system. Excellent roads now pass through 
the principal islands. 

It seems unnecessary to enlaige on the demerits of the system 
of truck, wMch has been described in a previous section, and is 
undoubtedly among the drawbacks wMch have retarded improve¬ 
ments. A subject that has occupied several bul^ blue-books 
cannot be discussed exhaustively here. In fact, it would have 
no place in an agricultural report, were it not that the agricul¬ 
tural and social relations of Shetland are peculiarly correlative. 
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In tibie report of the commissioner appointed to inquire into the 
operation of truck in Shetland, and laid before Parliament two 
years ago, the remedial measures which Mr W. Guthrie ventured 
to suggest lie in a very small compass. After saying, in refer¬ 
ence to the land laws, that "‘legislation ought not to be of a 
local and exceptional character,” he suggests that fishermen- 
farmers should have a warning of a year, instead of 40 days, 
with payment for extraordinary expenses on houses and lands. 

Tenants of seven or eight acres are usually a dependent class, 
and landlords hold an important trust in regard to them, which 
cannot be abused without their suffering. Unfortunately truck 
rivets the fetters upon tenants, and places landlords under the 
temptation to farm their indust^ by means of middle-men. 
The system becomes oppressive in fact, as well as-bad in prin¬ 
ciple, when lairds and tacksmen exercise their trust without for¬ 
bearance. The worst managed estates and the most oppressed 
tenantry have been in the hands of extortionate tacksmen (see 
commissioner’s report), and on the other hand the most improv¬ 
ing estate which I have seen is in the hands of tacksmen of a 
different character, who have undertaken the agricultural in¬ 
struction of the tenants. Evidently the onus of initiating im¬ 
provements rests with the landlord. 

It has been suggested that the industries of fishing and of 
farming would each thrive better if they were separated; but 
this view does not appear to be borne out by evidence. As 
arable farming is, however, so extremely unproductive in the 
hands of fishermen, it would, I believe, in many cases be desir¬ 
able to reduce the quantity of arable ground to a minimum, 
aUowing a tenant oidy enough for the growth- of potatoes and 
garden vegetables, with the addition of suflBieient fenced pasture 
ground to yield grass and hay for the maintenance of a good 
half-bred cow. The lesson for the cottars to learn before they 
can jposper in farming is the method of obtaining profit^ from 
cultivated land by the growth of crops which intlirectly ^ford 
milk, meat, and manure. The land cannot become lu'oductive 
so long as the non-restorative crops are alone relied on, and wlnlc 
the cottars chug to the mistaken idea that a poor man’s land 
must be continually wrought and cropped with com for the 
maintenance of his family. 


EEEATUM. 

All accident prevented my visiting the sheep farm at the Nosa in Bressay, ^th 
the factor, and I have unfortunately placed the farm, in this Beport, upon the 
Holm instead of upon the Noss. H. E. 
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ON THE AGRIOULTUEE OF THE ISLANDS OF SHETLAND. 

By Eobbet Scot Skirting, Gamptotm, Drem. 

[PreniMtm —Tm Sovereigns^ 

Shetland has, during its whole history, suffered much from 
its geographical position; and though an integral part of Scot¬ 
land, having upwards of 31,000 inhabitants, and forming politi¬ 
cally one-half of a Scottish county, it is probably less known 
to most persons in Great Britain than distant colonies or foreign 
countries. 

Even when the extreme south and north of Scotland are 
spoken of, people are apt to deem with Bums that “ frae Maiden- 
kirk to John o’ Groat’s” comprises the whole kingdom, forgetting 
that beyond the mainland are situated two archipelagoes forming 
an important county, with a peculiar and romantic history, and 
containing within their limits nearly 63,000 British subjects, who 
look upon Sutherlandshire as that southern land which its name 
was originally intended to express. 

The very maps of the British Islands foster this forgetfulness 
of Orkney and Shetland, as almost universally both groups appear 
only on a minute scale, ignominiously pushed into some corner 
of the plate. The spirit of progress and the material means of 
advancement which for years past have brought Orkney nearly 
abreast of other Scottish counties have at length reached Ultima 
Thule, and the steamboat and electric telegraph will rapidly 
bridge over the distance which separates the more remote archi- 
pdago from the mainland, whilst enterprising settlers from the 
south are, hit by bit, introducing the agriculture of Scotland 
among the islands of the north. 

The whole history of Orkney and Shetland is peculiar, and the 
infamous tyranny to which they were for centuries exposed, and 
which continued until a compamtively recent period, cruslpdthe 
energies of the people, and condemned them to drag out existence 
from generation to generation in a state of want and utter 
wretchedness. Chiefly from its greater proximily to Scotland, 
and also from its richer soil, Orkney was emancipated from this 
position at an earlier period than Shetland, and, as already 
stated, has for years past shared in the general progress and 
prosperity of the kingdom. Shetland unfortunately lags behind 
the sister group, retarded partly by its inferior soil, partly by 
its more remote position, hut more than either of these by the 
feelings and habits of its native population. Old customs and 
ancient prejudices, which have dmappeared from Orkney, still 
exist in Shetland, and ofler a stolid resistance to every attempt 
to introduce into the islands the improved systems of modem 
agriculture. 
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Even at the present day, the peculiar history of Shetland 
exercises so material an influence upon its whole circumstances, 
and especially upon its agriculture, that a slight sketch of it 
seems almost a necessary preface to any description of its present 
position. 

One would scarcely imagine that a group of rocky and com¬ 
paratively barren islets, situated in a northern ocean, could have 
excited the cupidity of avarice, and have become the scene of 
a cruel tyranny and a grinding extortion, which for centuries 
reduced the inhabitants to the lowest depths of misery, and 
rendered them without doubt the most unfortunate population 
in Europa This wretched state of matters has long since passed 
away; but the influence of former oppression still to some 
extent affects the feelings of the people, and makes them regard 
Scotland and Scotchmen with something like distrust, if not 
with absolute aversion. 

Of the more remote history of Shetland nothing whatever is 
recorded, but the archteological remains scattered over the islands 
indicate with sufficient clearness that they were peopled by the 
same Celtic race which inhabited the Orkneys and the north of 
Scotland; but it is only from the seventh century that their 
history may be said to begin. At that period numbers of ITorse- 
men, flying from the tyranny of Harold Harfager (the Eair- 
haired), who had made himself master of ETorway, took refuge 
in the remote islands of the northern ocean, Iceland, Faroe, 
Shetland, Orkney, and the Hebrides, from whence they made 
frequent piratical excursions to ETorway, upon the shipping of 
which they took revenge for the wrongs they had sustained. 
They were, however, soon taught that they had not escaped from 
Harold, as the warlike sea-!l&g followed them to their ocean 
retreats, and quickly conquering the islands of the Scottish 
coasts, annexed them to to kingdom. The Orkney and Shet¬ 
land groups he formed into an earldom, over which he placed 
one of his kinsmen as viceroy. 

From this period the islands became a colony of Norway, 
ruled over by earls who held directly from the Scandinavian 
kings, and for three hundred years nothing seems to have hap¬ 
pened to direct towards them the attention of Scotland or to 
excite the interest of the historian. 

In the fourteenth century, in 1379, Henry Sinclair, a Scotchman, 
succeeded through marriage to the earldom of the islands, the 
male line having become extinct in the Scandinavian family. 
This change of blood made, however, no alteration in the temne 
by which the earldom was held, the earls being subject as before 
to the kings of Norway and Denmark, who made it a strict con¬ 
dition that no alteration should be made in the Soandanaviau 
laws by which the colony was governed. 
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Sinclair and his descendants continued to govern Orkney 
and Shetland for nearly a century, when a great change took 
place, and the islands were mortgaged to Scotland hy the king 
of Denmark in pledge for the idtimate payment of a marriage 
portion. 

In 1468, James III. of Scotland married Margaret, Princess 
of Denmark, her not inconsiderable dowry being the discharge, 
without payment, of long outstanding Scandinavian claims on 
account of the Hebrides, as well as the promise of 58,00(J florins, 
for whicll Orkney was pledged for 50,000, and Shetland for the 
remaining 8000; sums which sufficiently indicate the different 
values placed on the two groups, though their superficial extent 
is nearly equal. Prom time to time Denmark has sought to 
redeem these islands, and able lawyers of both countries have 
entered into learned arguments as to the legal bearings of the 
case; but it may now be taken for granted that possession 
constitutes somewhat mme than " nine-tenths” of the issues in 
dispute. 

Orkney and Shetland became, from the date of this marriage, 
an appendage of the Scottish Crown; but it is the just and 
reasonable complaint of the islanders to this day, that, in direct 
violation of the stipulation made by Denmark at the transfer, 
feudal tenures were arbitrarily introduced, and the ancient rights 
of the ITdallers gradually set aside. This is no mere romantic 
and antiquarian complaint, and in many instances the landowners 
of Shetland are able to show that, while all the feudal taxation 
of Scotland has been imposed upon them, many of the Scandina¬ 
vian imposts remain unrepealed. 

For more than half a century the change of rule seems to 
have been hghtly felt by the islanders, but when in 1530 James 
V. attempted to make a hereditary grant of the islands to his 
natural brother the Earl of Moray, the inhabitants rose in rebel¬ 
lion, and in a battle fought in Orkney entirely defeated the 
forces sent against them, inflicting a loss upon the Scotch woops 
of 500 men, and James, either from a sense of justice, or more 
probably from policy, pardoned the insurgents and withdrew the 
grant he had made to his brother. 

Upon the annexation of the islands to the Crown, it was 
declared by Act of Parliament that they were never to be alien¬ 
ated imless to a lawful son of the king, but, by a singular per¬ 
version of this stipulation, they were handed over as a gift to 
natural sons only of Scottish monarchs. 

In 1565 Queen Mary repeated the illegal act of her father by 
making a grant of the islands to her natural brother Lord Eobert 
Stewart, Abbot of Holyrood, for an annual payment of 2006 
pounds Scots. Two years afterwards Mary capriciously revoked 
this grant to bestow it on her favourite BotWell, but on the 
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attaiatoie of that Earl it again reverted to Lord Eobert, ■who 
was succeeded by Ms son Patrick ; and during the rule of these 
two Stewarts, wMoh subsisted for half a century, the islands 
were misgoverned and the inhabitants oppressed to an extent 
that can scarcely be paralleled in the history of any other por¬ 
tion of Europe. 

The dder Stewart, taking with him a band of “ soldartes and 
broken men,” whom he c^ed his army, began his rule by in¬ 
augurating a system of robbery and oppression which set every 
principle of law and justice at defiance. * 

The people pathetically complained that “ they were heavily 
troublit, perdt, and oppressit,” and that they were “ so holden 
under thraldom and tyranny that they had na passage be sea 
ner land,” to seek for justice or even “ do their lawful errandis 
and business.” 

The sore cry of the oppressed did, however, reach Edinburgh, 
and Lord Bobeit was tMee tirne^ recalled to answer the charges 
made against him, and on one occasion, when lodged in Dum¬ 
barton Castle, he caused Ms natural son Bobert to attempt a 
rebellion in the islands, wMch resulted in that unfortunate 
youth being taken prisoner and executed at Edinburgh. 

Stewart, however, always found means to obtain the favour of 
the Court, and died in possession of the jurisdiction of the islands. 

He was succeeded in the administration by Ms son Patrick, 
who improved upon the vices and exceeded the rapacily of Ms 
lather, and proved to the islanders that under the mle even of 
Lord Bobert, the lowest depth of misery had not been reached, 
and that the son transcend^ the father in cruelfy and merciless 
oppression. 

It was Lord Patrick who built the Castle of Scalloway, a 
stem, square stronghold, the walls of which, though roofless, 
and robbed of ornament to decorate a paltry modem mansion, 
still remain in their strength, and stiU frown down on what is 
perhaps the fairest scene of mingled land and water of which 
Shetland can boast. It may truly be said that 

“ Beneath these battlements, within these walls. 

Power dwelt amidst her passions in proud state. 

The lobber-dhief upheld his armtd halls. 

Doing his ewl wuL” 

His career was fortunately at length cut short in 1613, when 
he was executed at Edinburgh, not, however, as he fully merited, 
for his cruel oppression, but because he had come into coUision 
with the Bishop of the diocese, and because he was accused of 
treason against the Crown. 

The student of Scottish and English history may observe with 
interest the singular identity of character which seems to have 
existed between the later monarchs of the unfortunate House of 
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Stuart and those of the bastard branch who ruled over Oikney 
and Shetland, though in the latter case the family vices were 
more fully developed, from the almost total absence of check 
or control. The same selfishness, perfidy, cruelty, and helpless 
inability to learn or unlearn, from their own experience or the 
example of others, brought the latest of the tyrants of Shetland 
to the scaffold, which seventy-five years afterwards drove the 
last of the Stuarts from the throne of England. But though 
Lord Patrick was punished, the wrongs of the islanders were not 
redressed, the illegal imposts being continued by the Crown. 

In 1641 Charles I. granted the jurisdiction of the islands to 
his favourite the Earl of Morton, and it remained in his family 
till 1747, when it was resumed by the Crown on paying the 
Earl L.7200 (sterling), and in 1776 his Lordship finally sold 
his property in the islands to Sir Lawrence Dundas for the sum 
of L 60,000, in whose family it still remains in the person of hib 
great-great-grandson, the Earl of Zetland, who succeeded his 
lather during 1873. 

During its subsequent history Shetland has formed an integral 
part of the British empire, and has of course shared in its just 
and liberal* government, but it was not till 1832 that it secured 
the privilege of returning, in conjunction with Orkney, a repre¬ 
sentative in Parliament.« In everything else, save early history 
(and in this joint representation), Shetiand must be considered 
as entirely distinct from Orkney, with which it has in fact less 
internal communication than with the Lothians, or, in so far as 
its staple article of traffic, fish, is concerned, we may say with 
Spain. 

Whilst the wrongs of which Shetland had for centuries such 
just cause to complain have long since pabsed even from the 
memory of Scotland, the scars, so to speak, still remain in the 
northern islands, and their inhabitants &tiU hand down from 
father to son a feeling of resentment for wroi^s received, and a 
distrust of the Scottish settler, whose skill and capital must 
nevertheless inevitably tend to progress and improvement. 

In geographical position the Shetland islands lie between 
59® 61' and 60® 50' north latitude, and 0® 40' and 1"* 50' west 
longitude, and are, with the exception of Fair Isle to the south 
and Foula to the west, in close proximity to each other. The 
group is reckoned to consist of* upwards of a l^undred isles,,of 
which, however, only 30 are inhabited, and the great majority 
are mere rocks and skerries detached from the larger islands. 

The whole group forms a comparatively narrow stripe of land, 
stretching from its southern point in a north-easterly direction, 
rhus forming, as it were, a termination of the genersd outhne of 
Scotland. 

The distance from Sumburgh Head in the south to the 
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northern extremity of Unst may be reckoned at 76 miles, whilst 
26 miles across Mainland may be taken as its greatest breadth. 

Perhaps no country is more irregular and fantastic in its out¬ 
line than Shetland. like many of its sea-worn rocks, which 
^e so strangely scooped out and cavemed by the waves, the 
islands themselves have been apparently shattered by convul¬ 
sions of nature, and eaten into by fierce ocean streams, till they 
present the appearance of a skeleton only of a land, the other 
parts of which had disappeared. 

T^ether looked upon in the map, or gazed down upon in 
reality from such a summit as that of Eona’s Hill, we may 
almost fancy we see a country in the process of disintegration, a 
vast mass of rock which is from some cause melting away. 

The rocks, however, axe stern and hard, and present a front to 
the two oceans by which they are lashed—^the Atlantic in the 
west and the Horth Sea in the east—^which, So far as the genera¬ 
tions of men are concerned, may be said to show no sign of 
change or decay. 

The absence of trees in Shetland leaves a blank in the land¬ 
scape, and IS in many ways a loss to the islands. It is not easy 
to account for this total want of wood, and many theories have 
been broached on the subject. 

That Shetland was not always destitute of timber is proved 
by the remains of multitudes of trees found in the bogs, whilst 
the fact of birch woods being common in Iceland is sufidcient 
evidence that trees can brave a far more rigorous climate than 
that of Shetland. Some persons have indeed suggested that a 
chief cause of the failure of trees is to be found in the absence of 
frost during winter. This, they say, encourages a too early 
development of the buds, whidh are in turn destroyed by the 
cold sea breezes of the protracted spring. In several places small 
plantations have been reared, chiefly within enclosures near 
houses. There is a clump of thriving trees beside a dwelling- 
house near Lerwick, and there is what may he called a small 
plantation on the property of Mr Edmondston at Balta Sound. 

These prove that, with sufficient care, trees can be grown in 
Shetland, and that proprietor would deserve well of the islands 
who would give planting a full and fair trial, under as favourable 
circumstances as could be obtained, shelter being perhaps the 
chief desideratum in Shetland. 

Among the industries of Shetland is the manufacture of kelp. 
The collection of sea-weed for this purpose was formerly one of 
the chief occupations of the people, whilst the profits arising 
from its sale formed a large portion of the revenue of many 
proprietors. So much was this the case, that estates were 
counted valuable or not, according as they possessed or wanted 
rocky shore lines, prolific of marine vegetation; kelp made firam 
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tangle cut from the rock being better than that manufactured 
from drift sear-weed. Science having discovered cheaper modes 
of making glass than by the use of kelp, that article fell so much 
in price that its manufacture was almost extinguished. Again, 
however, fresh discoveries have found new modes of using kelp, 
the industry in which has consequently considerably revived. 
The price of, the article, though not equalling what it formerly 
did, has considerably increased during recent years; and once 
more, on almost every Shetland shore, women are to be seen 
busily employed in cutting sea-weed, whilst curling wreaths of 
smoke, rising up from place to place on the coast, indicate the 
spots where the produce of their toil is being converted into 
kelp.* 

As regards geological character, the rocks of which Shetland 
is formed are all primary,—^gneiss, greenstone, gianite, quartz, 
and hard clay,—stone-slate being prevailing formations; whilst 
the eastern half of the long peninsula which forms the southern 


* Nvmber <md Amount of Lvoe Stock, Green Oropf Com, and Pasture 
Land, in Shetland for the year 1872. 



OBEXEY.f 

ShETIiAND. 

Horses, ..... 

5,669 

5,332 

22,009 

Cattle, ..... 

24,401 

Sheep, * . 

28,849 

92,365 

5,260 

Acres. 

Pigs, ..... 

5,866 

Acres. 

Potatoes, ..... 

3,555 

2,920 

Turnips, ..... 

11,144 

456 

Cabbage, ..... 

82 

147 

Vetches, ..... 

... 

3 

Wheat, ..... 

3 

... 

Barley or Bere, .... 

6,263 

2,417 

Oats, * ■ • . • 

28,675 

9,181 

Grass under rotation, 

Permanent pasture, exclusive of heath ) 
or mountain land, . . f 

22,823 

612 

16,767 

33,339 

Bare jEallow, .... 

1,438 

1,873 

Bade of Freight from Lermeh 

To Aberdeen. 
s. d. 

To Granton. 
a. d. 

Shetland Fat Ox, 

8 0 eadi 

10 0 eadi. 

Shetland Lean Ox, 

6 0 „ 

8 0 „ 

Ponies, ..... 

8 6 „ 

10 6 „ 

Sheep, ..... 

1 10 „ 

1 10 „ 


From the above figures, it -will be observed that while Orkney greatly 
exceeds Shethmd in the amount of land under cultivation, there are far more 
sheep in the northern islands. 

+ The corresponding figures for Orkn^ aie also given for the sake of com¬ 
parison. 
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extremiiy of Mainlaiid, as well as the islands of Bressay and 
Xo&s, are composed of a coarse variety of the old red sand¬ 
stone. 

In the north, serpentine entens largely into the formation of 
Fetlar and Unst; whilst in the north-west, the ocean precipices 
of Eona’s Hill exhibit a magnificent red mass of syenite, dark, and 
glittering with hornblende, and bright with felspar. 

As in the east, so in the extreme "west, the lonely island of 
Eonla is of sandstone formation. 

The general character of the coasts of Shetland is abrupt and 
bold, ramparts of tremendous rock rising up sheer from the 
ocean, many of them exceeding 1000 feet in height. The chief 
of these a^ul precipices are Sumburgh and Fitful Head in the 
south, Hoss and Burravoe on the east, the extremities of TJn&t 
in the north, and, greatest of sdl, the terrible and sublime moun¬ 
tain waU with which Foula in the west meets the shock of the 
long wave of the Atlantic. 

The possibility of Shetland maintaining its position as a 
habitable country, with fisheries, pastures, and cultivated fields, 
rests in the fact that it possesses in its deep-cut voes and tortu¬ 
ous sounds many noble harbours, and in its frequent sloping 
shores and turf-clad holms numerous stretches of land adapted 
for cultivation, as well as for the rearing of flocks. 

The greatest elevation in Shetland is that of Eona*s Hill, which 
rises abruptly to a height of 1400 feet above the sea. The 
general character of the islands, however, is not mountainous, 
but on the whole presents to the view a series of undulating 
elevations, the pievafling soil being a wet peat moss and bog. much 
of which furnishes fuel, but is incapable of any kind of cultiva¬ 
tion. Small fresh-water lakes, many of them filled with excel¬ 
lent trout, are extremely numerous, and from them many tiny 
rills issue forth to the sea, which can be seen from almost every 
part of the whole group of islands. As a general rule, it may be 
said that, with rare exceptions, such as occur in the paiislies of 
TingwalL and Dunrossness, the best soils are near the shore, then 
comes a zone of pe«T:t and bog, and then the hill land covered 
with short heather and scanty herbage. 

In determining the nature of the agriculture of any country, 
climate plays a more important part than even the soil itself. 
Man may entirely change the conditions of the one, but 
can only slightly modify the character of the other. If we 
mistake not, the prevalent ideas concerning the climate of Shet¬ 
land are peciUiarly erroneous. It is frequently imagined that, as 
the islands lie far north of Scotland, in the latitude of St Peters¬ 
burg and Siberia, they must be exposed to the rigours of an 
almost Arctic winter, frozen and snow-clad, and shrouded in 
months of night. Shetland, on the contrary, enjoys a temperate 
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climate, with no winter, in the northern sense of the word. It 
is moist, and wet, and windy, but it has less frost or snow than 
London or Paris; whilst the shortness of the day in winter is by 
no means so marked a feature as is the almost -unending light of 
midsummer. The latitude of Shetland is, indeed, so high that 
it would indicate a winter temperature of, we may say, only 3°, 
whilst in point of feet it enjoys one of about 39®. This amount 
of warmth it owes to the heat of the sea, specially increased by 
the action of the Gulf Stream, the influence of which is com¬ 
municated to the islands by prevailing westerly winds. 

The mean annual temperature of Shetland, as estimated by 
various accurate observers, may be stated at from 43° to 4G®, 
the winter temperature being, as stated above, 39°, and that of 
the summer 63°. At Bressay, the valuable tables kept by the 
Eev. Dr Hamilton show that February and March are the 
coldest months, with mean temperatures of 38° 4' and 38° 3' 
repectively, whilst August is the hottest month, its average tem¬ 
perature being 54° 8'. Taking all the year round, the tempera¬ 
ture of the Shetland Islands may be reckoned at 45° 4', being 
rather more than one degree below what may be given as a general 
average for Scotland. 

The following table may serve to contrast the temperature of 
Shetland with that of the south of Scotland and the north of 
England:— 


January. July. 

Edinburgli^City . . . 36 3 . . 58 3 

Carlisle, . . . . 38 1 . . 59 0 

Biessay, . . . . 39 9 . . 53 4 


Thus, while in Shetland the heat of July is considerably less 
than that of Edinburgh or Carlisle, its tempemture is higher 
than either in the beginning of the year. But the distinctive 
feature of the temperature of Shetland is its comparative equa¬ 
bility, the variations of the thermometer not being so great as in 
other parts of Britain. The less amount of heat obtained in 
summer is to a considerable extent counterbalanced by the in¬ 
creased lergth of the day; whilst in winter there is little absolute 
frost and snow, and when the latter does fall, it remains but a 
short time on the ground. To this absence of extremes and of 
sudden variations of temperature, together with the want of high 
hills, maybe attributed the comparatively small rainfall of Shet¬ 
land in spite of its insular position. 

The following are the average amounts of rainfall for each 
month of the year, for 13 years, as noted on the east of YeU, 
160 feet above the sea, and for 22 years at Bressay, on the east 
coast, 10 feet above sea-level:— 
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East Yelb 160 feet. 

Bressay, 10 feet. 

January, 

5*57 

4-36 

February, . 

4-95 

3 27 

March, 

4*66 

2-87 

April, . 

2-95 

2-33 

May, . 

2*43 

1-82 

June, . 

2-03 

1-65 

July, . 

213 

2*40 

August, 

3-44 

3-03 

September, 

3*46 

- 2-96 

October, 

6*33 

4-71 

November, 

5*12 

3*85 

December, . 

6-46 

4*46 

Year, 

. 49-43 

. 37-71 


As tte place of observation in YeU is probably one of the 
v^ettest, and that of Bressay one of the driest in Shetland, the 
mean of the two may be taken as fairly representative of the 
rainfall of the islands, which would thus amount to 43® 67'. 

This is much in excess of the east coast of Orkney, where 34® 
37' is returned as the rainfaU at Kirkwall, and 30® 79" at Bal¬ 
four Castle in Shapinshay. It is, however, far below the rain¬ 
fall of many parts of the west of Scotland, and is nearly RiTnilfly 
to that of Glasgow and the more level portions of Ayrshire. 

In Shetland, as in many other rural districts, the idea is pre¬ 
valent that in former times the islands contained a much denser 
population than they do now, and the remains of numerous 
churches and the frequent traces of habitations are pointed to 
as indicating that such was the fact. There is, however, no 
reason to suppose that this was actually the case, and, so far as 
the vestiges of churches or houses are concerned, it must be 
remembered that in Eoman Catholic times small chapels were 
thickly scattered over the country, whilst the rude mud-built 
huts of the peasantry were quickly erected and carelessly aban¬ 
doned. , 

Dating j&om the commencement of the present century, we 
find from the census tables that, unlike most other rural dis¬ 
tricts, the population of Shetland has continuously increased, 
the number having gradually progressed from 22,379 in 1801 
to 31,670 in 1861. The return for 1871 did indeed show the 
slight decline of 62 persons, the population at the last decimal 
period being 31,608. At that date, however, the male inhabi¬ 
tants had increased since 1861 by 60, whilst the number of 
females had decreased by 112. This is so far fortunate, as the 
n^ked feature in the population of Shetland is the enormous 
disproportion of the sexes. Whilst, taking Scotland as a whole, 
we find the number of the females exceeds the males by 9*6 per 
cent, in Shetland the excess reaches the extraordinary amount 
of 41*2 per cent It would appear from tto that emigration 
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finds less favour with the women than with the men of the 
islands, most of whom heing more or less sailors, are inclined to 
seek their future seaward o^er the world.’' This continued 
maintenance of the numbers of the islanders is calculated to 
excite surprise, and nowhere more than in Shetland itself, as so 
many of the youth of both sexes are constantly to be seen leav¬ 
ing Lerwick by the steamers to try their fortunes elsewhere. 
Orkney, too, in many respects so similar, yet so superior in 
natural resources, exhibits the same features as other rural dis¬ 
tricts, having diminished in population during the last ten years 
by 1121, and now contains fewer inhabitants than Shetland. 
As regards the proportion of persons to the square miles of 
counties, Shetland and Orkney (which are returned together) 
contain 67'22, which is almost identical with Dumfriesshire. 
"While thirty of the Shetland islands are inhabited, the great 
majority of the people reside in Mainland, the largest of 
the group, some of the smaller isles containing a single family 
only. 

The following table has been arranged to show the number 
of persons in each island:— 


1. Mainland, . 

. 21,698 

16. Hevera^ 

32 

2. TJnst, . 

. 2,768 

17. Oxna,. 

29 

3. Tell, . 

. 2,732 

18. EToss, .... 

24 

4. Bressay, 

878 

19. Papa,.... 

20 

6. Whalsay, . 

854 

20. Gnma Skerries, . 

19 

6. Fetlar, 

517 

21. Linga, 

12 

7. Burra West, 

442 

22. 'Vb^ 

11 

8. Papa Stour, 

351 

23. Lingu (WalK). . 

10 

9. Foula, 

257 

24. TJyea, 

9 

10. Burra East, 

239 

25. Fonga, 

7 

11. Fair Isle, . 

226 

26. Holm, 

5 

12. MuckleRoe, 

216 

27. Hascussay, 

4 

13. Trondia, . 

126 

28. Hildesay, . 

3 

14 Housie Skerries, 

71 

29. Muckle Ilugga, . 

3 

15. Bruiie Skerries, 

43 

30. Bound Skemes, 

2 


One island. Little Roe, was uninhabited in 1871, whilst in 
1861 it contained 16 persons. A misunderstanding with the 
proprietor led to its evacuation, and it is now kept as a special 
pasture for rams. 

On the other hand, Hascussay now boasts of four residents, 
whilst in 1861 it was uninhabited. 

From the above table it will be seen that the population of 
Shetland is in one sense less insular than that of Orkney; that 
IS to say, the great majority reside in the chief island, and of 
the total number (31,608), 27,198 dwell in Mainland, Yell, and 
TJnst. 

Lerwick, the county town, contains 3516 inhabitants, being 
an increase of 400 during the last ben years. It is situated on 
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tlie east side of Mainland, having for its port the noble harbour 
of Bressay Sound, and is lively and bustiing for its size, beinQ 
the focus of the whole commercial life of the islands. ^ In all 
other parts of Scotland, with the exception of mineral districts, 
the rural populations exe chiefly occupied in agriculture, but in 
Shetland it is not so, the cultivation of the fields being subordinate 
to the harvests of the sea. 

Almost without exception the whole male population is more 
or less engaged in fishing, whilst many of the women for a por¬ 
tion of the year find employment in preparing the fish for 
export. On the other hand, every man in Shetland is to some 
extent a farmer, but the result of following two occupations is, 
that neither can be done perfectly; and of the two, the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil is by far the more imperfect. 

The dwellings of the people still remain in their primitive 
simplicity and apparent discomfort. The plan of the crofters or 
small farmers’ houses is almost uniform, consisting, with his 
hjTe and barn, of two oblong buildings parallel with, and 
attached to, each other. The entrance to the dwelling-house is 
generally through the byre. Having reached the former, the 
visitor finds himself in an apartment dimly lighted by a small 
window and by the opening in the roof which forms the chimney, 
for the fire is generally in the middle of the room. “ Peat-reek” 
fills the chamber and affects the visitor’s eyes. The beds are of the 
old box” description, and are generally shrouded in the dark¬ 
ness at one end of the room. Bound the chamber are ranged 
chests on which the family sit, though there is in addition a 
sort of wooden sofa, which is considered the place of hononi*, 
and is always offered to a stranger. The chests contain the 
valuables, the clothes (and, as regards the women, their Sunday 
attire is a gay one), and, singularly enough, the milk and butter 
of the dairy. Never, perhaps, did the owners of cows place their 
produce in a more unsuitable position. Dogs, pigs, poultry, and 
perhaps a calf, with multitudinous children, scatter themselves 
on the floor around the fire, which blazes in the centre. Alto¬ 
gether the scene presented by a Shetland house is strange, cou- 
fiised, dark, and chaotic, a sort of jumbled-up Noah’s Ark, built 
of rough stone and clay. The rude four walls which form the 
building are covered with turf or thatch in the most unskilful 
manner, the straw being held on by stones, interwoven in a net¬ 
work of ropes. The eaves, strange to say, do not project over 
the walls, but terminate at their centres; and thus there is no 
clear watershed, the rainfall being deposited upon the top of the 
surrounding walls. 

" As might be expected,” says the latest census, Shetland has, 
of all the counties, the highest proportion of her population living 
in houses of one or two rooms, with or without windows, 90*24 per 
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cent of her people being in that condition; and she has also the 
highest proportion of her popidation living in hnts or houses 
without windows, seeing that 8*35 per cent of her families are in 
that position.” And the compilers of the census remark upon 
these facts as follows:—“So many crude and unsupported theories 
are now brought forward and proclaimed as facts, that it seems 
right to mention, that the mere circumstance of Shetland being the 
worst housed of aU the counties of Scotland has not had the effect 
of either making her the most unhealthy or the most immoral of 
the counties. So much is this the reverse of being the case, that 
she stands pre-eminent for the healthiness of her population, 
and also for their morality, which leads us to conclude that 
house accommodation is only one of the causes, and, after aU, not 
one of the most important, which affect the healthiness and 
morality of the people.” 

This statement seems to us calculated to mislead, and also to 
be unfair, to those persons who are endeavouring to improve the 
dwellings of the people. There is really no comparison between 
a single room in a town or village, crowded with lodgers of both 
sexes, who are often strangers to each other, and a house in 
Shetland, though consisting of but one apartment, and contain¬ 
ing, it may be, as many human beings. Tip. Shetland all the 
sunoundings are healthM; the open plain is at the door, the sea 
is close at hand, and the sky is unobstructed, whilst the room 
itself is generally a very large one. Then, save when sleeping 
or at meals, the islanders may be said to spend their lives in 
the open air. They are warmly clad and well fed, the dietary 
of the Shetlanders being undoubtedly the best of any peasant 
in Europe. With more animal food than is obtained farther 
south, he has, besides potatoes and home-haken “scones” of 
various kinds, an unlimited supply of fish; and in place of beer, 
his drink is lland, a beverage made of whey scalded with hot 
water and then allowed to become acid. With all this, a very 
large, and, as regards the pocket, a too large quantity of tea is 
consumed; and it may be added, that if the fuel is of inferior 
quality, it is abundant in almost every quarter. These material 
comforts must surely count for much in regard to the health of a 
population, whilst^ as regards morality, it must not be forgotten 
that in Shetland the paternal system remains in all its beneficent 
integrity. If the houses consist of but one chamber, their too 
numerous inhabitants are at least all of onefemily, though three 
generations may he represented. Thus most of the real evils 
of small and crowded houses axe awantrng iu Shetland; but at 
the same time it is undoubtedly true, that civilisation, comfort, 
and decency, aU require that these old island dwellings should 
give place to buildings more in accordance with modem ideas 
and modem requirements. 


Q 
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These farmer-fishennen hold their crofts from the proprietors as 
year to year tenants. They do not like the idea of le^es, and 
much discontent has been caused by some landowners insisting 
on granting leases, though their object in so doing was to benefit 
the tenants quite as much as themselves. 

The cultivated land is rented at about L.1 per acre. Thm 
would of course be a high rent for such a place as Shetland, if 
the use of the one acre of land was all that the tenant had in 
return for his twenty shillings; but that is far from being the 
case, as his occupation of the croft carries with it an almost 
unlimited right of grazing on the scathold or unenclosed pasture 
and hiU lands. The holdings, so far as the enclosed portion of 
the crofter’s land is concerned, may be estimated as averaging 
from three to five acres, and the whole circumstances connected 
with it, its arrangement and management, are exceeding similar, 
in fact almost identical, with what obtained in Scotland about 
two centuries ago. To visit a Shetland croft, and observe its 
economy, is to see in actual practice what we read of in pages 
devoted to antiquarian agricultural research. Whether the 
crofter’s house stands alone, or, as is usually the case, forms one 
of a little group of dwellings, the small cluster of buildings is 
called a “ town” oii^'toon,” and the general aspect of the place, 
and the farming arrangements, are almost in every instance 
nearly identical On appoaching the farms from the sea (still 
the chief highway in most parts of Shetland), the houses are 
found to be scattered aloi^ some grassy bank, a patch of pasture 
or meadow land intervening between them and the shore. 

The lands are managed as in days of yore on the old infield 
and outfield pla^, and the former was at no remote date still 
cultivated on the' run-rig system, and in some places this primi¬ 
tive and most objectionable mode of arranging land still sub¬ 
sists in Shetland. Tlie only explanation that can be suggested 
for this ancient and seemingly absurd system is, that it was 
thought that, by interlacing numerous patches of laud, allotting 
alternate ridges to difterent crofters, they might he more mutually 
interested in defending their common holding from the incurbions 
of marauders, whether these were men or animals. 

At the present day this armngement seems to involve every 
possible inconvenience and disadvantage, without one single 
compensating benefit A surrounding wall, generally an iiregii- 
lar and rudely constructed mound of turf, enclosed the whole 
cultivated soil, together with a portion of land in natural grass, 
which is common to the crofters. On this pasture their cows 
are tethered in summer, but in autumn, when the crops are car¬ 
ried, the cattle roam at pleasure over the whole enclosure. So 
cardess are the Shetlanders of turf, that in place of digging a 
trench along the line when the surrounding wall is to be formed, 
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and tlms stren^ening the fence by making it consist of a ditch 
and wall combined, we have frequently observed the turf taten 
wherever it was freshest and best, inside as well as outside the 
enclosure, the whole surrounding surface being thus cut up and 
disfigured. But this carelessness of turf, when wishing to form 
a wall, is of very trifling consequence when compared with a 
system of farming which involves the total destruction of large 
portions of the islands, in order to enrich the small patches 
under cultivation. 

Beyond the enclosures, wherever a patch of good turf can be 
found, it is dug up in the most reckless and ruthless manner, 
and carried off to form manure for the “ infield.” Astonishing 
as it may seem, this ruinous system almost universally prevails, 
and few proprietors make any vigorous or systematic efforts to 
check it Some indeed do, and Major Cameron, and his active 
agent, Mr Walker, have in Bressay and other islands been sub¬ 
jected to much obloquy, and have been involved in many dis¬ 
putes, from their determination to put a stop to the destructive 
process upon the major’s estates. The turf and soil thus shame¬ 
fully dug up is carried to the homestead by ponies, or more 
commonly by women in their “cosies'* or creels, and being 
mixed with heather, or any wild herbage that can be procured, 
is used as litter in Ihe byres. 

We may remark, in passing, that the heather in Shetland pre¬ 
sents generally a witWed and stunted appearance. This is 
partly caused by its being cut while in bloom, to be used with the 
soil for litter. Layer follows layer of these materials till the 
byre can hold no more, when the compost is removed and ap¬ 
plied to the surface of the soil a,s manure. Thus whole districts 
of the country are frightfully disfigured by being cut into pits 
in which water collects; whilst in other places the rock is laid 
bare," scalped,” as it is called, large tracts of land being abso¬ 
lutely removed, and the surface rendered permanently useless. 
Were a slice of an island every year blown up by gunpowder 
and thrown into the sea, the proprietor would probably some 
day wake up to the knowledge that his property was disappear- 
big, yet the "scalping” system excites little remonstrance, 
though it is as surdy destructive as the taking a slice from the 
circumference of the island would be. Thus, to complete the 
picture of the crofter’s home and its surroundings, we have a 
zone of land between the turf wall and the hill, the whole sur¬ 
face of which is broken up and destroyed. Farther off in the 
scathold, the usual peat diggings are to be seen, with little stacks 
of fuel piled up, which the women ultimately carry home in 
their casies. 

Here and there on the bill sides may be observed small cir¬ 
cular enclosures of stone, reminding one of the screens built in 
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mineral districts to guard the mouths of abandoned coal mines. 
These are called planti(>’GruweB, and are nurseries for young 
cabbage plants, which the Shetlander uses largely for domestic 
purposes, though he does not cultivate it for his stock. 

As in the an’angement of the crofts, so in the mode of culti¬ 
vation, the system pursued is that exhaustive one which was 
universal in Scotland, till modern science showed that if land 
was to continue productive, it must be fed as well as bled—that 
some eq[uivalent must be given for the produce carried off. Por¬ 
tions of the infield are indeed manured at the ruinous cost above 
described, but as regards the outfield, oat crop succeeds oat crop 
till the soil is reduced to sterility, when it is left to the slowly 
restorative process of nature. 

Where any systematic rotation is carried out, the infield, 
which is turned over every year, may be said to be cropped in 
the following order;—1st year, potatoes; 2d year, oats or bere; 
3d year, oats; 4th year, grass; 5th year, potatoes. 

The species of oat universally sown by the crofters is the grey 
Shetland oat, and it is no doubt better adapted to the situation 
and climate than some of the more delicate varieties, though it 
is not very prolific, and its weight does not exceed 20 lbs. per 
bushel. The straw is dark-coloured, and is much prized by the 
islanders as fodder, though not equal in quality to the better 
descriptions grown in Scotland. 

No barley in the strict sense of the term is grown, its place 
being supphed by the hardier variety called bere. This is a four- 
eared grain, which may be said to produce 32 or 33 bushels per 
imperial acre, weighing about 49 lbs. to 52 lbs. per bushel, but 
it is almost impossible to extract any definite reply from a 
Shetland crofter, when asked what return per acre his holding 
produces, and these figures are estimates only. The whole 
straw produced on the croft is consumed as fodder, being too 
precious to be used as bedding and trampled down into manure, 
an arrangement that would please the indefatigable Mr MecliL 

The chief defect of the climate of Shetland being the tardi¬ 
ness of its spring, "voar” or seed-time does not begin till 
April, oats being sown in the beginning of the month, whilst 
potatoes are planted and here sown early in May. Bere 
ripens more quickly than oats, and in favourable seasons is 
ready for the sickle early in September, oats not being cut till 
the end of the month. The great risk which corn crops run in 
Shetland takes place in summer at the period when the gi*ain is 
approaching maturity. At this season the crop is exposed to a 
calamity unknown in more favoured localities. A blighting 
wind storm, charged with sea-spray, too often drives across the 
country, bleaching, whitening, and shrivelling up the whole 
plant, and utterly destroying its productiveness. Great loss and 
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tiiuch misery is often caused by these destructive " sea-gusts,” 
as they are called. 

A large proportion of the whole operations of agriculture 
is performed by the women, and the amoimt and the nature 
of some of the work done by females is perhaps a proof 
that Shetland is not quite abreast with Scotland as regards 
civilisation. Fishing being the chief object of the men, they are 
frequently absent to the injury of their agriculture, and from 
this cause harvest operations are often unduly delayed, the men 
not having returned from the deep-sea fishing till the com has 
become over ripe. 

The large amount of rain which falls in the autumn months 
I'enders the harvesting of the crop a matter of much anxiety, as 
well as difficulty, and the mode in which the com is managed after 
being reaped might be copied with advantage elsewhere in wet 
seasons. Soon after being cut, and long before the sheaves could 
be safely made into large stacks, they are as it is 

called, that is, about a couple of cart-loads are made into small 
ricks with a good watershed, and after standing a sufficient time, 
they are removed and thrown together into stacks of a larger 
size. The corn is threshed by the flail, and is either ground by 
a small water-mill peculiar to Shetland, or by hand-quems, as 
was the case elsewhere in days of old. The grain produce of 
the farm is all used for home consumption. 

As regards agricultural implements, those of the crofter are 
few and simple. Formerly, what was called the Shetland plough 
was universal. It had a single stilt, and was constructed en¬ 
tirely of wood, chiefly boughs of trees having natural curves 
which suited the primitive nature of the implement. When 
these were in use, the crofteris holding was generally larger than 
it is at the present day, the policy of the land-owners Mng to 
reduce the size of the crofts in order to increase the population, 
and thus secure a sufficient supply of fishermen, the landlord being 
generally a partner with his tenants in this, the staple industry. 

The present race of crofters have discontinued the use of the 
plough, and have replaced it by the spade.* 

The cultivated land being almost always on an incline rising 
from the sea, is generally turned in rows, beginning at the top, 
and thus there is a constant tendency to throw the soil &om the 
higher to the lower end of the plot. 

As regards live stock, the crofters possess ponies, cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. The pony of Shetland is a characteristic little animal, 
and its appearance and qualities are too well known in the south to 
require any special description. About ten or eleven hands high, 
hardy and w^ made, it is capable of much more work than its 

* Most Shetlanders will be sarpxised to learn that in one instance, at leasts the 
original Shetland plough is still in use. 
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appearance would indicate. Shaggy and unkempt in its native 
wilds, it becomes a beautiful little creature when carefully 
tended as the pet of children in southern districts. A vast 
number of these small " horses” are, however, not so fortunate 
as to secure so happy a fate, numbers of the males being sent to 
the TYiining districts, where their lives are spent in the coal pits. 
The ponies now command prices very greatly in excess of what 
they did twenty-five years ago, mares fetching from L.4 to L.5, 
whilst geldings, from the special demand for them, bring double 
these sums. Agents regularly traverse the islands, and eagerly 
buy up every pony that can be got; and the supply not nearly 
equalling the demand, Faroe and Iceland are now annually visited 
for the same purpose, though the ponies there are far inferior 
to those of Shetland In spite of this demand, and great rise in 
value, the breeding of ponies is rapidly declining, as it is found 
they do not pay so well as cattle; and this in spite of the 
further fact, that they require less care, as they are never housed 
in winter, but, with the sheep, are left to take care of themselves 
in the open fields. The fact that one foal can only be reckoned 
on in two years, together with the high price of beef, combine to 
turn the breeders’ attention more to the ox than the pony. The 
ponies, too, ai*e deteriorating in quality, the best being always 
sold off, no attention being paid to securing superior specimens, 
male or female, for breeding purposes. 

As regards cattle, ten animals of all ages may be taken as the 
ordinary stock of the crofter. The whole of these are housed in 
winter during the night, when the turf of which the pastures 
have been robbed is made into manure, the animals being turned 
out during the day to roam where they fed. iuclined, either 
within or without the inclosure. The Shetlander has an abun¬ 
dance of milk, but no dairy; and we have already alluded to the 
singular substitute he has adopted in its place, viz., some of the 
chests which are arranged around his dwelling-room, and which 
serve at the same time as a substitute for chairs. In autumn 
one of his small oxen, weighing about owt. dead weight, 
is killed and salted for winter use. This is done either by 
the crofter himself or in conjunction with a neighbour,—^two 
families sharing the expense, and dividing the animal between 
them. The ordmary crofter sells on an average only two small 
oxen each year, and does not receive for them more than from 
50s. to 60s.; but in Unst, where alone there is some improve¬ 
ment in the crofter’s mode of farming, and where good bulls 
are used, yearling cattle fetch from L5 to L.7 each. 

The native Shetland sheep is quite a peculiar feature in the 
landscape, and bears almost as small a resemblance to a heavy 
Leicester as a Shetland pony does to a Clydesdale horse. With 
limbs dight even in proportion to their bulk, the whole animal 
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does not average more than seventy pounds live weight, and when 
fat weighs about eight pounds per quarter. The wool varies much 
in colour,—a dull grey being the most prevalent. There are 
also many black sheep, whilst some are of a peculiar reddish 
brown. This last description is called " rnwrid^ and is much 
prized as being best adapted for some of the fancy hosiery 
into which so much of the Shetland wool is converted. The 
sheep are not shorn, but are “ med!^ as it is termed, the scanty 
fleece being torn off with the hand. This rather cruel practice 
is caused by the belief, that when the wool is thus removed the 
succeeding crop is of a finer quality than when the sheep have 
been shoin in the usual manner. The ordinary weight of a 
fleece is not more than from 1 lb. to IJ lb., and the whole crop 
is used by the inhabitants, being converted into worsted work, 
chiefly by the women, though a few hand-looms are stiU in use 
for the manufacture of flannel cloth. 

The amount of worsted work done by the women of Shetland 
is remarkable, as their fingers seem never to be idle, and 
whether bringing turf in their " cades^ from the hiUs, or carry¬ 
ing farm produce to the markets, they are constantly to be seen 
deftly using their knitting needles.* 

The number of sheep kept by each crofter is very various, and 
is in no way regulated by the extent of his holding, as he may 
put as many animals upon the scathold as he chooses. The 
sheep of the whole district are mixed up and browse together, 
the owners knowing their own by marks on each individud; and 
whenever a crofter wishes to catch a sheep, the whole flock is 
hunted and driven by a multitude of dogs, each householder 
keeping a number of useless curs, their food costing little, as it 
consists largely of the offal of fish. The recent excise law intro¬ 
duced by Mr Lowe liad a beneficent effect in Shetland at least, as 
it diminished the number of so-called shepherd’s dogs, a general 
drowning having taken place when the first payment of the tax 
came to be enforced. The Shetland sheep is similar in character 
to breeds which once ran wild in the more northern regions of 
Europe, and is perhaps better adapted than any other for the state 
of utter neglect and the miserable pastures in which it is kept. 

Shetland has hitherto been totally exempt from all the evils 
of the epidemic diseases which, during the last quarter of a 
century, have upset the calculations and diminished the profits 
of southern stock-owners. Not only did the terrible rinderpest 
never reach the islands, but pleuro-pneumonia and murrain are 
happily unknown, and thus one great cause of anxiety and loss 

* The wool of the blackfaced sheep is all sent south, and on the other hand 
some fine wools are now imported by the Shetlanders to l3e converted into hosiery, 
and then sent to southern markets, where it is no doubt purchased as the product 
of the islands. 
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to the fanner does not exist. The sheep, however, are terribly 
afflicted, and their value deteriorated, by scab. This abominable 
disease is said to have been introduced by some rams brought 
from Scotland in 1780; and from what has already been said, as 
to the sheep of the various owners being grazed together, as well 
as the absence of all proper supervision, it may be well imagined 
what havoc scab must cause. At various periods this filthy 
malady has far more than decimated the native flocks of Shet¬ 
land, and it is recorded that in some parts of Mainland not less 
than two-thirds of the total number of sheep were destroyed 
soon after its introduction. No attempt is ever made by the 
crofters to introduce any modem breed of sheep or to improve 
the existing one. On the contrary, as is the case in other 
descriptions of stock as well as sheep, the tendency is towards 
deterioration, as the best animals are always sold off, in total 
disregard of aU breeding considerations. 

The law of steelbow, as it is still found in operation on some 
estates in Shetland, is a complete hindrance \o any improvement. 
As regards farm produce it has fallen into disuse, but in some 
instances it still holds the place it did in respect of implements 
and live stock as at the remote period of its original institution. 
By this arrangement, so out of keeping with modern times, the 
tenant at the end of a lease has to hand over his live stock to 
the landlord; and, as there is no sort of tenant-right or payment 
for improvement, it is dearly not the tenant’s interest to improve 
his stc^k, as the whole advantage of so doing would remain with 
the landlord. There is a farm close to Lerwick called Grimstu, 
beLosging to Lady Nicholson, which is let on these extraordinary 
terms, and the stock must ultimately be handed over to the owner 
of the land,irrespective of any increased value it may have obtained. 

From the account which we have thus endeavoured to give of 
the Shetland crofter-farmer, it will be perceived that the diffi¬ 
culties and hindrances in the way of improvement are numerous, 
serious, and special to the islands. The habits of the people, 
their insular position, and the long-established usages of the 
countiy, combine to exclude new ideas and to perpetuate old 
ones. The men exhibit in their character at once Celtic hardi¬ 
hood and Celtic laziness; as fishermen, they are fearless and 
active, hut the toils of the sea being over, they are content to 
be negligent husbandmen. It must be admitted, too, that in 
Shetland proof of imperfect civilisation is exhibited by the undue 
share of labour which is borne by the women, who are the real 
cultivators of the land. But it is the women who do the work” 
was the final reply we once received when endeavouring to show 
the folly and waste of manuring the land through the “ scalping” 
process. Having told a group of crofters that better manure 
could he bought in a portable shape, that the crops would be 
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more improved, whilst the commons would not he destroyed, 
and that the huge whale-bones scattered about, and the much 
larger bulk of fish-ofifal annually thrown into the sea, would 
make, with a little trouble, better manure than the transported 
soil, the first reply we received was, that manure brought by sea 
cost money, while the soil was got for nothing. “But,’’ we argued, 
“ it is not got for nothing, it requires much time and labour to 
procure itand then we were answered as above, “ It is only 
the women who do the work.” 

The whole crofter’s land in Shetland would be immensely im¬ 
proved by the application of lime, and this mineral is worked to 
a greater or less extent in some seven or eight places in Main¬ 
land, but it is never used by the smaller farmers, whilst some of 
the larger ones find it cheaper to bring it from Scotland to their 
farms. The price at the kilns in Shetland is high, being from 
12s. to 14s. per ton, and the difficxdties of carnage being great, 
it is found cheaper to use sea-borne Ume. Then, the example 
of improvement, in agriculture so specially superior to precept, 
comes in Shetland from what, we regret to say, are the distrusted 
and disliked, if not absolutely hated, Scottish settlers. 

As an example, though no doubt an extreme one, of this feel¬ 
ing, we may instance a conversation we once held with a tall, 
gaunt, weird-like, old female pauper, who yet had traces in her 
person and blazing black eyes of having once been a fine-looking 
woman. We had entered into casual conversation with her as 
she stood at the door of her wretched cabin. At first we were 
surprised by her short, curt, angry questions and replies (and we 
may say in passing that curiosity is a marked feature in the 
Shetlander’s character, and a stranger is often closely catechised), 
when aU at once there came a gush of explanation and apology. 
We were suddenly addressed in toms of endearment. She had 
mistaken us for a neighbouring settler who had supplanted 
several native husbandmen. “See,” she said, stretching out her 
long thin arm, “ there I once had a cottage, and a bit of ground, 
and some sheep; but a Scotchman came and took all, and here Z 
am with nothing left to hope for but that churchyard yonder; it 
is the only ground the Scotchmen cannot take from me 1” On 
another occasion, when visiiing a remote island in company 
with one of the best known of these improvers from the south, 
he was suddenly mobbed by the natives when about to take 
boat, and for some minutes things looked really dangerous. The 
people had erroneously imagined that he had visited the island 
with a view to becoming its tenant. 

Whether, therefore, we look to the character of the people, or 
to the land usages of the islands, we find some features common 
to Ireland, and also, though in a less degree, to the Highlands 
of Scotland. The Shetlander, like the Irishman, looks upon 
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settlers from Britain with jealousy and suspicion, and, in com¬ 
mon with both the native of Ireland and of the Highlands, has 
small inclination for hard labour and continuous toil. Tet has 
the Shetlander two great advantages,—one over the Celt of the 
Green Isle, and the other over the Scottish Highlander. He 
speaks the same language and worships at the same altar as his 
British feUow-subjecte, and thus has not to contend with the evils 
of owning ahostUe creed,or of using a local,if not obsoletelanguage. 

In any general survey of the agriculture of Shetland, as prac¬ 
tised by the smaller farmers, the peculiar position of the islands 
as regards the truck system must never be lost sight of. That 
system pervades every relation of life between landlord and 
tenant, and, more than all other causes put together, tends to 
stereotype, as it were, the habits and customs of the people, to 
retard improvement, and put a stop to enterprise. 

We have already alluded to the fact that steelbow in live 
stock still exists in Shetland, and it seems to us that in its origin 
the truck system is only " steelbow” in another form; we may 
call it the “ steelbow of the sea.” We imagine that the owners 
of the soil said to their retainers something like this, " If you will 
fish for us, we will supply you with the implements for so doing; 
you will give the skill and labour, and we shall share the profits 
between us.” 

In pursuance of this arrangement boats and nets were lent to 
the fishermen, and some were also allowed to become yearly 
tenants of crofts at lower rents than the land would have let 
for in ordinary circumstances. Money is also advanced to the 
men to purchase provisions, and for other necessary expenses. 
From this arrangement it will be seen that the men start with a 
debt due to their landlords, and, as a matter of fact, it is found 
impossible ever to become free of it. In return for the loans 
received,the fish must be sold to the proprietor; and there being no 
competition, prices are in a great measure fixed by the purchaser. 

But the owner of the land, besides being a dealer in fish, in 
most cases becomes also a general merchant, and deals in all the 
articles in daily use in the crofteris household, whom he takes 
bound to buy only at the landlord’s store. The hosiery work, 
too, of the women of the crofter’s family has to be brought to the 
same market, and is generally bartered for the tea, the sugar, 
the wearing apparel, and other articles required by the crofter. 
A tenant lielplessly in debt, holding his croft from year to year, 
and knowing that any improvement in the land might be taken 
advantage of by the proprietor as a reason for increasing the 
rent, is not likely to be an enterprising farmer. Yet the crofter 
objects altogether to accept a lease, even in the few instances 
where it is offered to him. He seems to dread it as an instru¬ 
ment which would compel him to forego " scalping,” and to force 
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him to conduct his business in a manner different from his 
wont or the practice of his fathers. The complex nature of the 
relations which exist between landlord and tenant have also one 
effect similar to a long lease,—they almost insure fixity of tenure. 
The tenants are tied to the soil by the weight of their debts. 

A royal commission has recently investigated the matter of 
truck in Shetland, and has heard a vast amount of conflicting 
evidence, the system being as keenly defended as it is warmly 
denoimced. The report, which is looked forward to with much 
interest, has not yet been published, and we can only hope that 
it may point out some means by which this old-established but 
mischievous system may be largely modified, and ultimately 
entirely abolished. 

Having thus endeavoured to describe the peculiar position of 
the native agriculture of Shetland, we proceed to notice what 
may be called the imported husbandry of the settlers from Scot¬ 
land, as well as the equally good management of several of the 
hereditary proprietors who farm portions of their own estates. 

The number of persons who have thus chosen the northern 
islands for the sphere of their labours and ente^rise is not large; 
still, there are few districts of the county which cannot boast of 
one or more farms upon which capital has been skilfully and 
successfully expended. 

As we purpose, before concluding this paper, to make what 
may be called an itinerary, or short survey of each individual 
island, we shall, when doing so, give a brief notice of most 
of these gentlemen farmers, and for the present we shall only 
give a general idea of their mode of farming. The farms are for 
the most part of considerable size, and, as may be supposed, in 
laying them out, some of the crofts were necessarily interfered 
with, and hence one chief cause of the jealousy with which the 
Scotch farmers are regarded in the islands. Farm-houses and 
steadings suitable to the occupancies have been built, around 
which a portion of land under tillage has been laid out and 
divided into fields by fences of stone or turf walls. The chief 
portion of the farms, however, consists of pasturage, and the whole 
occupancy is surrounded by fences where natural boundaries do 
not exist. As may be supposed, the farmers in no case avail 
themselves of the right of scathold pasturage; but the frequent 
trespassings, particularly durmg the night, of the scathold sheep 
within the enclosures is a fertile cause of dispute between the 
farmers and the crofters. As regards tillage and the cultivation 
of crops, the Scotch farmers have carried into Shetland the whole 
system of agriculture as practised in Scotland, modified only, as 
regards crops, by a few changes rendered necessary by the situa¬ 
tion and climate. 

As may be imagined, no attempt to grow wheat is ever made. 
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former experiments having fully proved that it cannot be brought 
to maturity in the islands. The late venerable minister of Ting- 
wall, a keen and skilful agriculturist, gave wheat a fair trial in 
his parish, which contains some of the best land in Shetland. 
He thought that perhaps the long sunlight of summer might 
compensate in some degree for the want of warmth, but though 
the crops grew vigorously and produced abundant straw, the 
grain failed to ripen. It is now well known that the wheat 
plant requires an aggregate heat of 82*48°, an amount of warmth 
which it does not obtain in Shetiand. 

Barley, though requiring less solar heat than wheat, cannot be 
profitably grown, and the Scotch farmers, like the crofters, culti¬ 
vate here in its place; but, as regards oats, they have neglected 
the grey native plant and grow &ier varieties, chiefly that called 
"sandy,'’ which is the least liable to be shaken. These oats 
succeed very fairly, and are more profitable than the native 
variety, though the crofters cannot be induced to try them. The 
straw makes better fodder, and, as regards grain, the produce 
may be estimated as averaging 35 to 45 bushels per acre, and 
weighs 40 lbs. per bushel. 

Turnips, the cultivation of which as a field crop is confined 
exclusively to the larger faims, is on the whole so limited that 
456 acres is the total amount grown in the islands, as shown by 
the latest agricultural statistics. The small extent to which 
turnip culture is practised, in a country where there are such 
large numbers of cattle and sheep, is surprising, as the climate 
and a considerable portion of the soil are not unfavourable to 
their growth, and they axe free from several of the ills to which 
bhey are liable farther south- They are not subject to want of 
braird in spring, or to mildew in summer from the effects of 
droughts, and the turnip-beetle, which so frequently destroys 
whole fields in the south, is happily not to be found in Shet¬ 
land.* The wood pigeon, too, which in many parts of Scotland 
frequently does serious dam^e to a newly-singled field of 
turnips, is unknown in the islands ; but, on the other hand, 
turnip growers in Shetland have some feathered foes to contend 
with which commit no ravages in the south. The chief of these 
is the twite, a mountain linnet, which alights in vast flocks on 
the fields, and often gi*eatly injures the young crop when still in 
the cotyledonary leal*. The larger sea-gulls, too, of which there 
are great numbers, frequently break into the bulbs with their 
powerful bills, but this only occurs in winter, when the farmer 
has left his crop exposed too long in the fields. These gulls far 
more than repay any partial damage they may do to the turnip 

* Mmy Shetland farmeis assert that Ihe turnip ‘‘fly’* {AUUa nmxmm) is to 
he found m the islands, but there is no doubt they mistake it for a harmless though 
clo&dy-aUifidbeetle, 
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crop by destroying uncounted numbers of that insect pest of the 
farm, the grub of the crane-fly {Tvpula olericct). A far deadlier 
enemy of the turnip crop than any living foe has, however, 
appeared in Shetland in the form of finger-and-toe.” This 
mysterious disease has recently attacked the plant with such 
virulence as to cause several of the most enterprising farmers to 
abandon, for the present at least, all attempts to continue the 
cultivation of the turnip. 

Writing upwards of sixty years ago. Dr Edmondston, the able 
author of “ A View of the Zetland Islands,” discusses the ques¬ 
tion whether tillage or the rearing of stock was likely to be the 
most beneficial to Shetland and profitable to the farmer. At 
that period the only attempt to grow turnips had been made by 
the enterprising minister of Tingwall, Mr Turnbull; and as com 
crops were so often destroyed by the sea blasts in summer, it was 
urged by many that the entire attention of the farmers should be 
devoted to the breeding of live stock,—^ponies, cattle, and sheep. 
But Dr Edmondston argued strongly, and with undoubted force, 
against turning the islands wholly into pasturage; and nothing 
proves more clearly the vast and beneficial change which has 
taken place in the outward circumstances of Shetland, and its 
relations to other districts, than a glance at the aiguments used 
by Dr Edmondston. Having said that laige sheep farms would 
tend to drive out the croftem and therefore depopulate the 
country, and having also referred to the frequent and terrible 
losses caused by the prevalence of scab, which he declares so 
thinned the country of sheep that there is not one left in fifty of 
the number that was a few years ago,” he rests his main argu¬ 
ment on the almost total want of a market, either for live stock 
or for butcher meat. In spite of the terrible havoc which the 
scab had recently caused, mutton had not risen above 2d. to 3d. 
per pound. When ships of war put into Bressay Sound, all pro¬ 
visions, mutton include, were raised in price, but at other times 
there was no demand whatever. "" Sheep,” says Dr Edmondston, 
“ could not be sent alive out of the country but at an expense 
which the trade could not support, and there is no mode of 
curing animal food so as to make it keep.” Wool, also, when 
sent to Leith, sold at a low rate. The demand, too, for Shet¬ 
land hosiery had at that time become greatly less, L.5000 worth 
only being exported, in place of L.17,000 twelve years before. 
How different is now the position of Shetland as regards a 
market for every description of its live stock, its cattle being 
eagerly bought up, its ponies sought after almost to extermina¬ 
tion, and the yearly produce of its improved flocks of sheep being 
regularly placed in the markets of the south, almost as easily as 
those reared in the neighbourhood of the great centres of con¬ 
sumption. Nowhere has the introduction and regular service of 
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steam-ships made a greater revolution than in Shetland, where 
weekly and bi-weekly sailings to Aberdeen and Edinburgh bring 
the northern flock-master within reach of the markets of these 
cities. Until lately trafldc between the various islands in Shet¬ 
land, as well as in the transit of merchandise to and from Lerwick, 
was carried on entirely by sailing vessels, but a steam-boat now 
regularly trades among the islands. 

As regards inland communication, Shetland has for the last 
twenty-five years enjoyed the advantage of good roads, of which 
the islands were formerly destitute. This great advantage 
sprang, like many other good things, out of evil, as Shetland 
owes its roads to the misery caused by the failure of the potato, 
when the fatal disease first spread so much distress over Great 
Britain and Ireland. Shetland suffered at this period in a special 
degree, as the fishing was also a very bad one, and Government, 
in order to find employment for the people, wisely planned and 
executed a great public benefit, making highways through the 
larger islands. These now traverse the whole of Mainland 
from north to south, and also in several districts from east to 
west, whilst there are also roads in Yell and Unst. These high¬ 
ways are maintained by a rate, which varies from 6d. to Is. 6d. 
in the pound, half being paid by the owner and half by the 
occupier, the whole being levied in the first instance upon the 
proprietor. Thus, in respect of there being no turnpikes in 
Shetland, that remote county is in advance of many which can 
boast of being much more favourably situated. 

Under these entirely altered circumstances as to the means of 
transit, and the consequent opening up of markets for the pro¬ 
duce of Shetland, it is not to be wondered that its larger farmers 
make the breeding of stock (pidncipally sheep) their chief object, 
their limited amount of tillage being entirely subordinate to their 
flocks and herds. Until lately the Cheviot breed of sheep was 
that which was most used by the Scotch fanners, but a change 
lias recently begun, and is now in rapid progress, by which the 
hlackfaced is supplanting the Cheviot on the Shetland pastures, 
the hardier variety of sheep being well suited to the northern 
climate. 

As regards cattle, shorthorn and other improved breeds are 
used, and several high-class shorthorn bulls have been intro¬ 
duced. 

Little attention is paid by the farmers to the breeding of 
ponies, because, as previously stated, in spite of the high prices 
which these animals now command, cattle and sheep give quicker 
returns, and consequently pay better. 

l^garded as a Scottish county, Shetland is no doubt the last, 
as it is the most remote, that a stranger would choose for his 
home, iu so far as many of the amenities of life are concemed; 
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“btit viewed in tlie light of a colony, or as a sphere for active 
exertion, offering a fair prospect of pecuniary remuneration, 
together with a safe and healthy life, Shetland may compete with 
any quarter of the globe as an opening for a sheep farmer. The 
pastures are sound and healthy, and produce excellent beef and 
mutton; and the rent of land has not risen at all in proportion 
to what it has done in Scotland.* 

As regards domestic comforts, the regular service of the 
steamers has in a great measure bridged the sea which separates 
Shetland from the mainland of Scotland, whilst the electric 
telegraph, now extended to the islands, cannot fail to obliterate 
in a great degree the feeling of isolation from the rest of the 
empire. As yet, however, the rates charged for messages are so 
high as to be almost prohibitory. 

Finally, if society is limited in numbers, the intercourse be¬ 
tween families is cordial and intimate. 

We shall now turn from the general survey of Shetland to take 
a cursory view of each individi^ island, beginning with the most 
southern, and proceeding gradually northward. 

Fair Isle is situated halfway between Orkney and the main 
group of Shetland, being about twenty-five miles distant from 
eacL It is a small mountainous island, about two miles in 
length and one in breadth, composed of sandstone, with a rocky 
and precipitous coast. It is famous in history as the scene of 
the wreck of the admiral of the Spanish Armada, the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, who, with his crew, remained in the island as 
long as food could be procured, and it is affirmed that traces of 
this occupation may be seen in the appearance of some of the 
islanders at the present day. Fair Isle is chiefly valuable as a 
fishing station. The crofters are the only farmers, and their 
agriculture is of the worst description,scalping ” being carried 
on to a large extent. The island was lately purchased for L.3300 
by Mr Bruce of Sumburgh, and as copper has been recently dis¬ 
covered and mining operations begun, the investment may ulti¬ 
mately turn out to be a profitable one. Proceeding northward 

* As an illnstration of what is still within the reach of a sheep fanner, we may 
mention the case of Yemenstry, an nninhabited island in St M^us Bay, which, 
while we write, is advertised to he let. It canies about 800 Cheviot ewes, and 
the present rent is only LlO. It may also not be out of place to remark that as 
there is no gome in Shetland, that too fireqnent cause of discomfort between land¬ 
lord and tenant does not exist. Some attempts have been made to introduce 
partridges and grouse, hut hitherto without success, the stunted and unhealthy 
condition of the heather being no doubt a chief cause of the fulure of the latter. 
A few hares are to be found in some parts of Mainland, the result of recent im¬ 
portation from Scotland. Snipe are found in great abundance, and quite a traffic 
is carried on in their eggs, which are ^thered and sold to egg collectors. Babbits 
are only too abundant in some localities, but in general Ihey are confined to tho 
link lands near the sea, and to some of the smaller islands. Mere, as they readily 
sell for Is. each, th^ are perhaps the most profitable stock that can be kept on 
the ground. 
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•we pass the " rood,^' the stormy tide-way which sweeps round 
the long peninsula forming the southern extremity of Mainland, 
and are confronted by the towering ocean precipices of Rumburgh 
and Fitful Head, which Sir Walter Scott has made famous in 

The Pirate.” 

The long spit of land which forms the southern extremity of 
Mainland, stretching we may say from Lerwick to Sumburgh 
Head, is about twenty miles in length, and only from two to 
three in breadth. Harrow as this stripe is, it is divided geolo¬ 
gically from north to south into two equal portions, the western 
half being claystone slate, while the eastern side is composed of 
secondary sandstone. There is some good land in this peninsula^ 
and at its southern extremity Mr Bruce, who has recently built 
a handsome mansion, farms his own property; and there also 
Mr Grierson of Quendal has, within the last four years, taken 
a good deal of land into his own occupation. The farm of Big- 
town on this estate is well farmed by Mr Budge, who rears 
high-class lambs, the produce of Cheviot ewes and Leicester 
rams., A fine farm on the Symbister estate was many years 
ago permanently destroyed, by being entirely covered with 
drifted sand blown over it during wind storms. 

Upon the western coast of the peninsula are the two contiguous 
islands of East and West Burra, important from the amount of 
their population, as they conMn 681 inhabitants. They are 
the property of Scott of Scalloway, and are farmed by crofters. 
They are very badly scalped,” and the agriculture is •wretched; 
but the inhabitants are wdl off, as they subsist by fishing and 
not by farming. 

Immediately opposite Lerwick is the fine island of Bressay, 
the strait which flows between forming the harbour of the 
county town. Bressay is the property of Major Cameron, one 
of the largest proprietors as well as sheep farmers in Shetland. 
It is here that Mr John Walker, now so well known as farmer 
and factor, first pitched his tent, which assumed the comfort¬ 
able shape of the excellent farm-house of Maiyfield. Here 
Mr Walker has a farm, of which 110 acres are under tillage. 
This land now produces fully fourfold what it did when he 
first entered on the occupation of it thirteen years ago. Mr 
Walker grows a small quantily of Swedes, the only instance 
where that variety of turnip is sown in the islands; and at 
Maryfield too is to be found the only steam threshing-mill (a 
fixed machine) in Shetland, water power being the usual mode 
by which the larger farmers thresh their com, the crofters using 
the flail Mr Walker also farms the small adjacent pastoral 
island of Hoss, so famous for its tremendous ocean precipices, 
covered in the breeding season by unnumbered sea-fowl. 
Around these clifi& Mr Walker has had built a long stone wall 
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for the protection of the sheep, which consist of 320 CheTiot 
ewes, from which half-bfed lambs are raised and annually sold 
off to dealers, or are sent direct to the southern markets. The 
price realised last season was 34s. While we write, we learn 
that Mr Walker has sold his right to the lease of the island 
of Noss and the farm of Maryfield to the Marquis of London¬ 
derry, who intends to devote them to the rearing of ponies, in 
order to supply in some degree the increasing want of these 
fvniTYiflla for his coal-pits. 

Bressay has had for many years the advantage of having as 
a resident the able and distinguished clergyman of the parish, 
the Eev. Dr Hamilton, whose ^owledge of farming might be 
of great benefit to the croftem, if these most conservative of 
farmers could be in any way influenced, either by precept or 
example. The crofters are the chief occupants of Bressay, and 
no stronger instance could be adduced of the tenacity with 
which these fisher-farmers cling to ancient custoins than the 
fact that the most strenuous exertions of both proprietor 
and factor have been exerted with a view to improve the 
husbandry of the island, with as yet only indifferent success. 
In spite of the most stringent prohibitions, "scalping” is still 
to some extent practised, and here, too, numerous instances of 
the old "run-rig” system are still to be found. Eeversing the 
usual order of things in Bressay, the proprietor has found 
almost insuperable difficulties in his endeavours to induce the 
tenants to accept favourable leases of from ten to nineteen 
years for their farms. Bressay and SToss are chiefly composed 
of sandstone, and with these islands terminates that formation, 
which is almost entirdy confined to the south-eastern extremity 
of the islands. A few miles from Lerwick, on the road to 
Scalloway, is the farm of Yeensgarth, belonging to G. H. Hay, 
Esq. of Sound, and occupied by Mr George Bruce, one of the 
leading farmery of Shetland. Mr Bruce’s firm consists of about 
3000 acres, of which 250 are under cultivation. A first-rate 
steading has been built, and it is only to be regretted that, 
considering the climate, the cattle courts are open, and not 
entirely roofed over. Mr Bruce reared till lately flocks of half- 
bred lambs, but now has blackfaced ewes and Leicester rams; 
and the farm was wont to be remarkable for its large fields of 
thriving turnips, which need scarcely have feared a comparison 
with their ownefs native Aberdeenshire. Latterly, however, 
we r^et to say, finger-and-toe has appeared in a form so 
virulent as to sweep away^most the entire crop, and even 
(for the present, at least) to put a stop to the cultivation of the 
plant Passing across from Lerwick and Yeensgarth to the 
Atlantic side of Mainland, we reach the estate of Eeawick, 
the property of Andrew TJmphrey, Esq., a hereditary Norse- 
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man, whose forefather received as guests the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia and the remains of his shipwrecked crew, when driven 
by want of food from Fair Isle. Besides being an enterprising 
merchant and fish-dealer, Mr TJmphrey farms Ms own property, 
having taken a portion of the land into cultivation and built 
a nice farm-steading, cattle in his case receiving a large share 
of attention. 

Some thirty-five miles west of Eeawick, amid the waves of 
the Atlantic, lies the lonely Me of Foula, in many respects 
the most interesting of the whole archipelago. It may be 
described as a fivefold mountain rising abruptly from the sea, 
and terminating in sharply steep cone-shaped peaks. A single 
landing-place at the fishing station of Ham affords shelter to 
boats and small craft, the rest of the coast exhibiting a range 
of the most terribly sublime ocean precipices in Shetland, and 
second only in Britain, perhaps in the world, to those of the 
remote island of St Hilda. 

Geologically, Foula is almost entirely composed of sandstone; 
but near Ham, where a whole district of the little island has 
been laid bare by “scalping,” the rock consists of claystone 
slate. This scene of wanton destruction, like many more legiti¬ 
mate rums, looks wonderfully beautiful when seen in the silvery 
moonlight of a clear summer night, bright and glittering as the 
rock is with the quartz, felspar, and mica which it contains. 
This island is the property of Dr Scott, E.1T., who, after spend¬ 
ing much of his life in an honourable public service, has settled 
down, to the great delight of the inhabitants, on his cMef estate, 
Melby, on the western coast of Mainland. Foula seems to be 
chiefly valued as a fishing and curing station, and the only 
agriculture practised in it is that of the Shetlander pure and 
simple. Yet, in our opinion, it is capable of producing finer 
crops than any other island in the group. Much of the soil 
is naturally good, and ^e climate is manifestly more largely 
affected by Qie Gulf Stream than that of any other part of 
Shetland. Nowhere else have we seen crops of here, oats, and 
potatoes grow so luxuriantly; while the natural pasture of 
the steep but grassy hills is rich and varied in the nature of 
its component plants. On the other hand, nowhere is the 
ruinous effects of the “scalping” system more conspicuous 
and deplorable, a whole district of the island, between the till¬ 
age and the mountain, being laid utterly bare, the turf being 
carried off, and the naked rock left to glare in the sunshina 

Every year the productive portion of the soil is from this cause 
diminished in extent as completely as if a slice of the island 
were annually cut off and thrown into the sea. Dr Scott is 
fully alive to this continuous destruction of his property; but if 
resident landlords find it almost impossible to contend against 
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so inveterate a habit when practised under their own eyes, it 
can easily be imagined that it would be peculiarly difficult 
effectually to check it in an island surrounded by waves that 
make a visit to it a matter of difficulty, and an exit from it often 
an impossibility, for weeks at a time.* Poula is famous even 
in Shetland as the nesting-place of countless myriads of sea-fowl, 
which literally cover the stupendous cliffs, and when disturbed 
swarm into the air, giving the island the appearance of a huge 
bee-hive. Formerly the birds and their eggs were regularly taken 
by the inhabitante for food, the adventurous cbffsmen being 
let over the precipice by ropes; but this dangerous practice has 
for some time been discontinued. 

Considerably to the north of Foula, and situated in the noble 
bay of St Magnus, are the two islands of Papa Stour and Muckle 
Eoe, the former containing 351 inhabitants and the latter 216. 
These islands belong to the trustees of Gifford of Busta and to 
Lady Nicholson. Both places are terribly “scalped” and wretch¬ 
edly farmed, and the inhabitants are as poor as any in Shetland. 

Opposite Muckle Eoe, in Mainland, Major Cameron and his 
factor, Mr Walker (in unusual partnership), sheep farm together 
on a large scale. At Garth, in the parish of Delting, they keep 
a flock of 2500 Cheviot ewes, frrom which they rear half-bred 
lambs, though at the majority of the farms which they occupy 
together, they use blacldaced ewes. Opposite this portion of 
Mainland, on the eastern coast, is situated the considerable 
island of Whalsay. It lies about ten miles north of Bressay, to 
which it is nearly similar in size and population. Whalsay is 
the property of Mr Bruce of Symbester, whose stately mansion- 
house of Aberdeenshire granite, built at a cost of L.20,000, is 
seen from great distances, but, being unfortunately too large for 
the propeify, remains uninhabited. The soil of this island is 
free and light, and capable of considerable cultivation, but it is in 
many places severely “ scalped.” It has the benefit of having 
as a resident, Mr Shepherd, a Dundee man and a capital agricul¬ 
turist, who occupies a farm of 600 acres in the island. Mr 
Shepherd practises tillage to a certain extent, but devotes most of 
his attention to a fine flock of ewes, from which half-bred lambs 
are reared. The produce of 1872 were sold at home for 30s. 

Near Muckle !l^e the Atlantic and German Oceans all but 
meet, a narrow isthmus of a few feet, called Mavis Grind, being 
all that is left of the land, thus rendering the northern portion 
of Mainland a penmsula in a very remarkable degree. No part 
of Shetland is more attractive to a stranger than this district, 
which forms the romantically beautiful parish of North Maven. 

* Some years ago a wortihy 'btiigess of Lerwick ventaied to Tisit Foula, and, 
beum cangnt there by the stoms ot anttmm, had to remain a prisoner in the island 
for nve month& 
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Aloitg its Testem seaboaxd stretch many miles of smiling green 
sward, affording fine pasturage for sheep, whilst the preci¬ 
pices which gird the shore, as well as the adjacent islet rocks, 
are so eaten into by the ceaseless waves of the Atlantic, that 
they have in many cases assnmed the most strange and fantastic 
shapes. One islet in particular resembles a three-masted ship, 
and the ^e is never weary of gazing upon a scene at once so 
singular and so grandly beautiful. Here, too, is situated Bona’s 
Hill, the highest pet^ of Shetland, almost surrounded by a 
narrow voe, which winds round its base, forming a splendid 
harbour, in which many a good ship has found a refuge. 

Bona’s TTill cannot measure its^ with mountains, as its alti¬ 
tude scarcely exceeds 1400 feet, but there are many circumstances 
which render it specially remarkable. The distant Foula 
excepted, it has not even a rival in the isles, and from its 
summit a view of the whole archipela^ can be obtained, and no 
one can gaze upon the island group without being struck by the 
extraordinary spectacle presented to his view. Land and water 
seem inextricably intermingled. The moors are dotted by in- 
nmnerable lakes, whilst the sea has so pierced the shore-line 
with multitudes of long sinuous voes, earth and ocean being so 
interwoven, that one might say they had clasped their fingers 
t<^ther in a close and Mendly greeting. The rock of wmch 
Bona’s Hill is composed is as remarkable as its position. On 
one side only is it accessible, the rest of its circuMerence being 
^rdled by precipices, which rise up stark and shemr from the 
waves. And these majestic difih are one mi^ty mass of darkly 
Ottering syenite, as deeply sanguine as the typical stone from 
which tne rock derives its name on the far-off banks of the 
Upper Nile. Here the sea eagle stiB inaintmns an ancimit eyde, 
nor need the island sheep farmer much complain, as this is 
perhaps its only remaining nesting-place in Shetland. 

Thm important islands in the north remain to be desciihed— 
Yell, Betlar, and Unst. Though following it at a far distance, 
YeU is next to Mainland in extent, being about twenty miles in 
lei^gth and from seven to eight in breath. As r^ards popu¬ 
lation, however, Ydl, which contains 2732 mhahitaats, is slightly 
exceeded by the much smaller island of Unsk Surrounded in 
a great measure by frowuing precipices, and haviug much of its 
surface occupied peat mosses aud droaiy moors, eoveired with 
a scanty ^wth of heather, the general character of the island 
may still justify its appellation, as it doubtless originally received 
the name of YeU to indicate its hatxenness. Buchanan in his 
History h^ (^wn a lively picture of its inhoqiitahls aspect, and 
says that it is “ so uncouth a place that no creature can live 
Idierein except such as are horn there.” Yet there are now a 
number of good she^ farms in Yell, well and profitably managed 
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1)7 enterprising tenants, who rear within its limits thriving flocks 
of Cheviot and hlackfaced sheep. Yell belongs to sev^al pro¬ 
prietors,—^Major Cameron, Mrs Henderson Eohertson of Glass- 
bntgh, Joseph leak. Esq., and Mr Macqneen of Burravoe, who is 
resident Here Major Cameron, in conjunction with Mr Walker, 
ferns veiy extensively, occupying land belonging to other pro¬ 
prietors as well as the Major himself. At Windhouse they have 
3000 blackfaced wethers, selling their three-year-olds in Edin¬ 
burgh at about 45s. In North TeH they have together five 
farms, containing nearly 10,000 acres, with a pure blackfaced 
stock; whilst at one farm, Hirkabester, they hare a flock of 450 
Cheviot ewes with Leicester rams. The farm of West Sandwick 
is well managed by Mr George Keith, who breeds pure Cheviots. 

Immediatdy to the east of Yell, and separated from it by 
three or four miles of sea, is the fine island of Eetlar, which is 
about seven miles long by five broad, and contains 517 inhabi¬ 
tants. Much of the geological structure of Eetlar is similar to 
that of Yell, but in some districts the rocks are composed of 
limestone, and in others of serpentine. Eetlar is said, like Yell, 
to derive its name firom the nature of its soil; but, in contrast to 
the neighbouring island, its designation is supposed to be indi¬ 
cative of its natural fertUity. A small portion of the island 
belongs to Lord Zetland, and the rest to Lady Nicholsom Its 
rich pastures are flnnous as being among the best in Shetland; 
but in spite of its natural advantages, and of the feet that the 
chief proprietor farms extensively, it must be admitted that much 
more might be made of it than is at present done. The land 
wants draiuing very badly, and the stock of sheep, a Cheviot one, 
consisting of some 1200 ewes, might be much improved. At 
present it is understood that the annual loss from death among 
lambs is unusually large. 

Farthest north of all the Shetland group, and at the same time 
the most northern spot of Great Biitam, is the important island 
of IJnst Whether as regards its natural advantages or the 
eminent men which it has produced, this real Ultima Thule is 
looked upon with a peculiar fondness by the islanders in general, 
and by its natives is sometimes called the " Garden of Shetland.” 
It is in Unst alone that any definite progress can be noted in the 
agriculture of the crofters. Here, both as regards husbandry and 
stock-breeding, the fish@r-farmers have decidedly improved upon 
the practice of former years. In their tillage they have adopted 
the rotation of crops, and, having crossed theii native cows with 
good bulls, they are now enabled, as already stated, to sell the 
produce when stirks (year-olds) at fiom L.6 to L7. 

The law of steelbow is unfortunately in full force in this 
island as regards live stock, but for which still greater progress 
might be confidently expected. The shore-line of Unst is very 
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irregular, but in its general aspect the island is oblong in form, 
and is about ten miles in length and five in breadth, and con¬ 
tains 2768 inhabitants, being thus second to Mainland in point 
of population. Like most of the islands, gneiss forms the largest 
portion of the rock of TJnst, but in several districts the much 
rarer formation of serpentine occupies a considerable space. 

A min e of chromite of iron, discovered fifty years ago by Dr 
Hibbert^ was long worked, but the mineral having greatly de¬ 
clined in value, operations were discontinued for a number of 
years. Modem science, however, having lately discovered a 
new use for this substance in the manufacture of yellow paint, 
the mine is again in full operation. 

The proprietors of Unst are Major Cameron and Edmondston of 
Buness, the latter of whom is resident in the island during a 
portion of the year. In the south of the island the farm of 
Belmont and the adjacent islet of 0yea are occupied by Mr 
Je&ay, an energetic and successful farmer, who emigrated from 
Aberdeenshire about sixteen years ago. At Balta Sound, part of 
Mr Edmond&totfs property is farmed by his cousin, Mr David 
Edmondston, who keeps a flock of blackfSaced ewes. 

Mr Hamilton, a son of the respected pastor of Bressay, occu¬ 
pies the farm of Houlland, the property of Major Cameron, who 
*has lately erected an entirely new and substantial farm-steading 
for his tenant Like so many other Shetland farmers, Mr 
Hamilton has recently adopted the blackfaced breed of sheep in 
place of the Cheviot, which formerly constituted his flock. Of 
all descriptions of domestic animals none are so out of keeping 
with the present time as the swine of Shetland, and in this 
respect TJnst cannot claim much superiority over the sister 
islmda We well remember how, on first crossing its moors, we 
started with astonishment on suddenly coming upon two most 
remarkable specimens of this class of animals. They were deep 
in the hollow of a peat-bog, and we were truly doubtful as to 
their species. They were entoely covered with huge bristles, 
had a fierce and terrible aspect, and were more like savage and 
long-haired hyenas than anything of the race of pig. That such 
creatures could be converted into bacon was impossible. What 
are these ?” we exclaimed; and a friend who knew the country 
replied,Why, pigs, to be sura'' But he told ns a story which, 
if not literally tme, might very well have been so. He said that 
a ship carrying some of these uncouth animals to London was 
wrecked somewhere on the Yorkshire coast, and two of the car¬ 
cases were cast ashore. On finding them, the people thought 
they were some strange marine monsters, and they were eagerly 
bought and stuffed by the keeper of a local museum as extra¬ 
ordinary curiositiea 

Such being the general character of the swine of Shetland, any 
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attempt to improve them is the more deserving of credit, and 
this meed of praise is certainly due to Mr John Oraigie of Lund, 
in Unst, who has for some time past cultivated this branch of 
husbandly, and rears pigs of improved English breeds. Lund, it 
may be proper to remark, unhke most farms in Unst, is not let 
upon the ancient steelbow system. We have thus endeavoured 
to conduct the reader from Pair Isle to Unst, from north to south 
of the Shetland archipelago, and in doing so we have necessarily 
zig-zagged across the group in what may seem a somewhat erratic 
course. We have now reached the utmost extremity of British 
cultivation, but beyond even this there is a human habitation. 
About a mile seaward of the northern shore-line of Unst several 
naked rocks shoot up from the waves. They are of the form 
called “ stacks,” slender conical spits of gneiss. On the highest 
of these, 200 feet above the sea, is built a magnificent light¬ 
house. The stack” was practically inaccessible till scaled by 
an iron ladder firmly rivetted to the rock. The lighthouse rises 
fifty feet above the summit, yet during the storms of winter the 
waves often scale the tower, and, thundering upon it, seem to 
threaten its existence. It is to war that peace owes this gift to 
the northern mariner. During the Crimean war, when England 
wished to attack Bussia in the Baltic, she discovered that the 
approach to Britain from the North Sea was as dark as it was 
drear. Cheaply, at a cost of L32,000, that wave-lashed stack ” 
now holds out a nightly lamp towards the polar star—a light 
which tells the voyager that he once more sees the realms of 
civilisation, and has reached the rough but friendly shores of 
Ultima Thule. 


Several Legal and Local Terms now or formerly in use in Shetland, 
Wadmet Woollen doth 

t Mark, Eight pieces of wadmel, each piece being six eUs. 

Udal or Odnal. Free property. 

Udaler, Freeholder. 

Scat A land-tax first paid in wadmel and subsequently in butter and oil 
Scattcld or Scathold. rasture land which ptiid tax. 

Scottvjattle, Sheep and ox penny, 

Hagra, Marches. Biding the hagra, riding the inarches. 

Stmt The amount of scat paid in batter. 

Codi Gram rent. 

Flesh, Bent paid in cattle. 

Wallett, An assessment for the salary of the underfond (sheriff-substitute). 
Leis^nd, A weight equal to one-fifteenth of a barrel 
Span, Equal to one leispund. 

MaiL Equal to six leispunds. 

Orvdve, A pound for smearing sheep. 

Planlie cruwe Enclosure for rearing cabbage. 

Bmng, Bemoving the wool of sheep with the hand. 

Voar. Seed-time. 

Oasie, A straw basket carried on the shoulder. 
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ON ABEEDEENSHIRE WOODS, FORESTS, AND FORESTRY. 
Bt Albzaedeb Smith, O.E. and Surveyor, Aberdeen. 


The coimty of Aberdeen is situate in latitude 56® 52' and 57® 
43' north, and between 1® 50' and 3° 46' west longitude. 

Its greatest breadth from south to north is about 40 miles from 
Aberdeen to Kinnairdshead; and its greatest length from north¬ 
east to south-west is 85^ miles—^from Caimbulghead to Cairn 
Ealer, on the confines of Perth and Inverness-shires. 

On the north and east it is hounded by the Moray Firth and 
the German Ocean; and the seaboard, which has a convex form, 
measures 60 miles, following the sinuosities of the shore. From 
the mouth of the Dee at Aberdeen to ColUeston in Slains 
(14 miles), the coast presents one uninterrupted reach of sandy 
beach, bordered by flat, broken, sandy hills of no ^ great heig;ht, 
covered with sea-reed,* which effectually consolidates the drift¬ 
ing sand and prevents the encroachments of the sea; and from 
the mouth of the TJgie to Fraserburgh (about 14 miles), the sea¬ 
shore is of a similar description. I?om Collieston to Peterhead, 
and from Kinnairdshead (Fraserburgh), to Pennanhead, with 
few exceptions, the coast is very bold and precipitous, as at old 
Slains Castle, the Rullers of Buchan, Stirling Hill, and on the 
Aberdour shore, the rocks rise in perpendicular height from 100 
to 150 feet from the sea. They consist of the red granite, gneiss, 
and quartz rock in their difierent formations, with the old red 
sandstone at Pennanhead. 

On the south the County is bounded by the Dee for about twelve 
miles, from Aberdeen to the Mills of Drum in Kincardineshire, 
where that County crosses the river to the north by the parish of 
Banchory Ternan. At the haughs of Sluie, about six mOes 
higher up the river, the boundary recrosses the Dee, and con¬ 
tinues southwards by the Cairn o' Month road to the Water of 
Aven— a, tributa^ of the Feugh—^thence westward by the Aven 
and the Grampian range of mountains, south of the Forest of 
Birse, by Montbattock. 2608 feet above sea level, Montkeen (3130 
feet), and the Finnouth, and south of Lochnagar (3810 feet), and 
the Dhuloch (2000 feet), and by the top of the Caimwell (3110 
feet ); and westwards along the summits of the Scarsoch HiUs 
(3430 feet), to the top of Caim Ealer, which has an elevation of 
3350 feet above sea-level. 

On the west, the boundary with Inverness-shire runs from Caim 
Ealer along the summits of Cairntoul (4250 feet), and the Brae- 
riach mountains (4227 feet), to the north-west of Benmacdhui, 
which has an elevation of 4296 feet above sea-level, and is the 
* Ammophila arurtdmaeiia. 
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second highest mountain in Scotland, Ben-nevis being, it is said, 
fully 100 feet higher; and on the north and west the bonndary 
with Banffshire runs in an easterly direction along the Ben- 
avon range of mountains (3840 feet), to the Jow narrow neck of 
land at Inchroiy in Kirkmichael, where the water shears as be¬ 
tween the springs of the Don (1760 feet) and the Water of Avon, 
a tributary of tib.e Spey. From Inchrory the boundary is over 
the Lecht (2700 feet), by Glenfiddoch and by the north boundaries 
of Strathdon, Glenbucket, and divides the parish of Cabrach; and 
by the west boundaries of Glass and Caimey, and to the noith of 
Huntly; and by the river Doveran, but only that portion of the 
nver which forms the west boundary of a small part of Foigue, 
and by the Doveran along the parishes of Turriff and King 
Edward; and from the Doveran, a little below the house of Eden, 
the county boundary takes an easterly direction between the 
parishes of King Edward and Gamrie in Banffshire, and Aber- 
dour and Gamrie, by the Tore of Troup to the sea at Nether 
Mill of Pennan. 

The whole ai^ea of the county is computed to be 1,260,625 acres, 
of which there are 679,678 acres under tillage, 113,000 acres 
growing wood, and 568,047 acres of pasture and waste. But the 
accuracy of these figures may well be doubted, as the owners 
and occupiers of land are often averse to give correct statistics 
on a subject which might afterwards affect their interests. 

The number of acres under tillage is taken from agricultural 
returns published by the Board of Trade in 1872, and the num¬ 
ber of acres growing trees has been got from various sources 
by the reporter, during professional engagements extending 
over a period of about thirty years, but cannot be relied on as 
correct. 

As to areas, it may be incidentally remarked that in 1813 a 
base line of over five miles in length wus laid down along the 
links of Belhelvie for the triangulation of Scotland and the 
Ordnance Survey; but we are still without a complete measure¬ 
ment or map of the County, and those detached portions which 
are completed are stored away in the Ordnance stores at South¬ 
ampton. 

With these few geographical and statistical statements bear¬ 
ing upon the position of this large County, and before proceeding 
to give only a bare outline and meagre description of the phy¬ 
sical aspect of the woods and plantations of Aberdeenshire, 
scattered as they are over such a wide range of country, the 
repoiter found it not only desirable but necessary to abandon 
all reference to its four ancient divisions—viz,. Mar, Garioch, 
Formai'tine, and Buchan. As the boundaries of these districts 
are now only known to a few individuals, and in a good many 
places they are almost, if not altogether obsolete, therefore, and 
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for the purpose of this report, the County has been divided into 
five river districts, and to each fluvial territory the apportion¬ 
ment has been made by the watershed of each river and of its 
tributaries. These are,—first, the Dee; second, the Don; third, 
the Tthan; fourth, the Ugie; and fifth, the Doveran. 

First we come to notice the plantations in the lower valley of 
the Dee, from Aberdeen to the Mills of Drum in Kincardine- 
shira This district comprehends the suburban portions of the 
parish of Old Machar, lying west of the City; a portion of the 
parish of Banchory Devenick; the parishes of Peterculter, Drum- 
oak, Skene, Echt, a small portion of the parish of Newhills, 
and the south-western half of Midmar parish. 

For a distance of between three and four miles west of the City 
the country has been divided into many small residential estates, 
on which, and within the past few years, many handsome resi¬ 
dences have been built, and their grounds tastefully laid out by 
clumps and belts of planting, consisting chiefly of hardwood trees, 
beech hedges, and evergreen shrubs. On the HiU of Pitfodels, at 
“ Corbietap,” there still remains a portion of an extensive old Scots 
fir plantation, which yielded timber of a good quality but not of 
great size. On Countesswells and Hazelhead, which are situate 
on the high ground westof the ornamental plantationsofWoodhill, 
Eubislaw Den, Craigiebuckler, Hillhead, and others, the old plan¬ 
tations of Scots firs and larch in some parts are well mixed with 
common spruce and silver firs, and cover a large area of ground. 
The Scots firs in general are green, but not growing; the larch 
trees altogether are either dead or dying; but the silver firs are 
in a remarkably thriving state, although little attention seems 
ever to have been paid to them as to thinning. In the grounds 
of Countesswells there are some fair specimens of old ash, elm, 
and willow trees; and at Woodhill, Springhill, and Whitemyres, 
the belts of hardwood trees are ornamental and very useful for 
shelter. On Sheddocksley, the belts of Scots firs and larch have 
a very stunted appearance; and along with some neglected beech 
hedges, they afford but little shelter to a rather cold, high-lying 
district. Westward by Eingswells House there are some fine 
old ash trees; and here may be seen a pretty successful experi¬ 
ment, on a small scale, of what can be done in planting on par¬ 
tially worn-out peat moss, and the improvement of cold marshy 
ground by draining and planting. 

On the estates of Culter, Deebank, Murtle, and others, in the 
parish of Peterculter, the plantations cover a large area of ground. 
The old Scots fir and larch plantations around the mansion- 
house of Culter and in the Den, are well grown, and, along with 
some very fine old beech, birch, and chestnut trees, and some fair 
specimens of the Cedrus dcoduTCL in the policies, they are very 
ornamental The plantations in ihe den and policies of Murtle 
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House, and on the higher ground towards Countesswells, are 
very thriving, and of a highly ornamental character. In the 
garden of Murtle, which is close on the banks of the Dee, and 
well sheltered, there are some jSne specimens of the Athenian 
poplar. 

The Dee, opposite to the manse and church of Peterculter, is 
72 feet above sea-level; the " Weather-craig,” the highest land 
in the parish, 620 feet; and the highest planted ground. Countess- 
wells Hill, 608 feet. 

In Skene the plantations cover about one-eighth of the whole 
parish, the principal plantations being those upon the estate of 
Skene. On Easter Skene, Kirkville, the Leddachs, WesthiUs, 
Kinmundy, the Ords, and the Camies, they consist of isolated 
clumps and belts of Scots firs and larch, and some belts of hard¬ 
wood trees at KirkviUe, and in the well-kept grounds of Easter 
Skene; but, altogether, these detached plantations afford but 
little shelter to a rather cold district, and do not promise to 
become of much value as timber. On the property of WesthiUs, 
and within the past fifteen years, a considerable extent of flat 
mossy ground has been planted up with various kinds of forest 
trees, chiefly for the purpose of forming shelter to a recently 
erected residence. In the extensive plantations around Skene 
House and in the policies, the Scots flm and larch trees are weU 
mixed with common spruce and others of the Abies tribe, along 
with ash, oak, and birch trees, and here there is one fine 
specimen of a horse chestnut on the lawn in front of the 
house. The outlying plantations on the estate are mostly fuU 
growDL The younger plantations in the policies, conjomed with 
the older trees, are very ornamental, and appear to be in a 
thriving state. 

The Loch of Skene (500 acres), which skirts the policy grounds 
on the south, is 290 feet above sea-level; and the highest land 
in the paiish, the Keirhill, 760 feet. 

In the parish of Echt, the plantations, which are chiefly on 
Dun Echt, comprise an area of 3000 acres. They consist of 
Soots firs and larch, partially mixed with common spruce of 
various ages, but mostly fuU grown, and the whole have been 
weU laid out both for ornament and shelter. On the Barmekin 
(900 feet above sea-level) the Scots firs have attained consider¬ 
able size; and on that portion of the hiU which tends away in a 
north-easterly direction, the Scots firs, larch, and common spruce 
are large well-grown trees, and produce timber of a fair quality. 
The younger plantations are those upon the north-east slopes of 
the lull of Fare, and extend from the base of the hiU to the height 
of about 1400 feet above sea-level. The Dun Echt portion of 
this hill was planted about forty years ago with Scots firs and 
larch, which have succeeded remarkably well, especially those 
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in the comes npon the lower slopes of the hill. The plantations 
on the Midmar or north face of Fare, are very thriving, so are 
also those plantations recently formed on the east or CuUerlie 
side of the hill. 

The policies of Dun Echt are well wooded and highly omar- 
mental. About fifty years ago the then proprietor of Echt 
transplanted into these grounds about 150 large well-grown hard¬ 
wood trees of various kinds, on the plan recommended by Sir 
Henry S. Steuart, Bart, of Allantoun, nearly all of which suc¬ 
ceeded ; but since the accession of the present noble proprietor 
to the estate, and by the extensive alterations and improvements 
which he has made on the residence and policies, it is to be feared 
that many of these trees have been lost sight of. 

On the estate of CuUerlie, and along the south-east base of 
the Hill of Fare, a considerable extent of muir and flat mossy 
ground has lately been substantially enclosed and planted with 
various kinds of forest trees, including the natural birch, which 
are scattered over the slopes of the hilL These young plantations 
must improve the cUmate. 

In the south-west division of Midmar parish stands the old 
castle, surrounded by fine old plantations of Scots firs and hard¬ 
wood trees of every description, which have been weU laid out 
both for ornament and shelter. At the church and manse and 
on the lower ground, the belts of hardwood trees, spruce, Scots 
firs, and larch, and fine beech hedges, have been laid out with 
taste and to great advantage, considering the undulating nature 
of the ground and the proximity of the woods to the steep slopes 
of Fare, 

The Leuchar Burn, at the Garlogie MUls, the lowest point in 
the parish of Echt, is 275 feet above sea-level. The TiUyoch 
Burn, near to Mill of Hole, Midmar, is 417 feet, and the highest 
point of Fare, also in Midmar, is 1610 feet. 

In the parish of Drumoak: the plantations cover nearly one- 
fonrth of its whole area, but of late years a considerable extent 
of ground has been cleared of timber, and not much planted. 
The older plantations are those lying to the west, north, and east 
of the old castle and residence of Drum, around which there are 
some fine old hardwood trees, such as ash, elm, and oak, which 
have attained to large size. Horth and east of the castle there 
are some fine old 8cots firs, larch, alder, and birch trees, and 
several large clumps and belts of thriving Scots firs and larch on 
the site of the old Camp, and at the manse and churcL 

On the estate of Park the plantations are now very much con¬ 
fined to the valley of the Dee and to the grounds of the mansion- 
house, which stands close to the banks of the river. These plan¬ 
tations have been well laid out in belts and dumps both for orna¬ 
ment and shelter, and contain a fine variety of forest trees, con- 
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sisting of Scots firs and larch, well mixed with oak, birch, beech, 
ash, and spruce trees, but, being upon gravelly soil and of con¬ 
siderable age, they do not promise to attain much greater siza 

The Dee at the Ferry of Drumoak is 102 feet above sea-level, 
and the highest land in the parish is 495 feet. 

Passing the finely-wood^ parish of Banchory Teman in 
Kincardineshire, we come to the upper valley of the Dee, and 
the parishes of Kincardine O’lTeil, Birse, Aboyne and Glentanar; 
Lumphanan, Ooull, Tarland and Migvie; Logie-Coldstone, Glen- 
muick, TuUich and Glengaim; and Crathie and Braemar. In 
Kincardine O’HTeil parish, the Scots fir and larch plantations 
on the Kincardine estate, including those of Dalhaikie on the 
east and Stranduff on the west, extend along the left bank of the 
river for several miles, and cover a large extent of hilly ground. 
The pines and larches generally in this large range of woods 
have come to maturity, and of late years a good many of the 
older trees have been cut down. But from Sluie upwards to 
Dess and its ornamental grounds, the valley of the river is still 
well wooded At Kincarfine 0*Neil village there are some fine 
old ash trees and old Scots firs in the grounds of the Lodge, and 
ornamental hardwood trees and natural birch on the steep braes 
at Borrowstoun. On the estates of Oampfield, Oraigmyle, and 
Leamqr/the plantations extend for many miles along the base 
and south and west slopes of the hill of Fare. On Oampfield 
the young plantations of Scots firs and larch, mixed with common 
spruce on the lower ground, are very thriving, and here is to be 
found a remarkably prolific species of the gean tree^ which bears 
fruit of a large size, and all over the lower uncultivated ground the 
common hoUy is indigenous and very abundant. The Oraigmyle 
plantations cover a large area of ground on the lower and south¬ 
western slopes of Fare, and in the grounds around the residence 
there are some fine old Scots firs and larch, with an agreeable 
variety of beech and other hardwood trees. On the estate of 
Leamey the Soots fir and larch woods cover an extensive range 
of lulls and their slopes; one plantation lying to the north and 
west of the mansion-house is said to comprise an area of 1000 
Scots acres. The grounds are well laid out by belts and clumps 
of mixed forest trees, with some well-grown spruce trees in the 
plantations north-east of the mansion. On the property of 
Findrack and on the braes of Tobnaads the plantations of Scots 
firs and larch are young and of no great extent, and afford but 
little shelter to an exposed high-lying district. 

The Dee at the haugh of Sluie is 249 feet above sea-levd, and 
the highest point of Fare is about 1340 feet. 

In the parish of Birse the plantations are now confined to 
those upon the estates of Fiuzean, Ballogie, and Balfour, and 
cover probably between 4000 and 6000 acres. Birse simply 
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meaDs a wood or a thicket, and the forest of Birse, now almost 
treeless, was said to have been a thicket of holly, aspen, monn- 
tain ash, alder, gean, hazel, and some oaks.” On the estate of 
Finzean the old Scots fir and larch plantations are extensive and 
very valuable, bnt of late years a good deal of the timber has 
been cut down. Those that now remain are chiefly confined to 
the valley of the Aven or Aan, and to the grounds around the 
mansion-house. On the esiates of Ballogie, Balnaeraig, and 
Midstrath, the old Scots fir and larch plantations were at one 
time very extensive and valuable, but previous to the accession 
of the present proprietor to these estates, mofet of the marketable 
timber was disposed of; however, within the past twenty years, 
a considerable extent of the old woodland has been planted up, 
and new plantations formed both for shelter and ornament, so 
that the woods of Ballogie, from all appearance, vill soon regain 
their wonted prominence. On the estate of Balfour, about 
thirigr years ago most of the old Scots firs were cut down, but at 
the same time the greater part of the hill ground pertaining to 
the property was substantially enclosed by stone dykes, and 
planted with Scots firs mixed with larch, which have succeeded 
lemarkably well, considering the high position of the ground, 
Iving as it does between an exceptional bare reach of the Dee 
and the treeless forest of Birse. The hill of Birsemore, on the 
west of the parish, and opposite Charlestown of Aboyne, yielded 
Scots fir timber equal in quality to that of the best Baltic white 
pine, but here the " woodman” has only spared a few trees, and 
these are only to be found on the top and most inaccessible 
portions of the hill. 

The Dee at the Bridge of Pol^ch id 296 feet above sea-level, 
and the Gainach Kill in Birse 2580 feet 

In the united parishes of Aboyne and Glentanar the ground¬ 
growing timber is estimated at between eight and nine thousand 
acres. The extent of planted ground on both sides of the river, 
and including the ornamental plantations in the policies of 
Aboyne Castle, is very large. The soil and climate seem to 
favour the grov^ of both pines and hardwood trees. Of hard¬ 
wood trees, the oak, ash, birch, and elm seem to succeed best. 
Kear to the Castle there are some fine specimens of the old Scots 
fir, and throughout the adjoining plantations the larch, common 
spruce, and birch trees form a pleasant variety. Nearly thirty 
years ago most of the full-grown timber in the outlying planta¬ 
tions of Aboyne was cut down and the ground replanted; but 
many years must elapse before the Aboyne woods attain the 
prominence they once had. Along the south hank of the river, 
from Craigendinny westwards as far up as Dee Castle, a large 
tract of muir ground has recently been enclosed and planted 
chiefly with Scots fir, mixed with larch and hardwood trees; and 
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with the natural birch and hazel bushes the valley has been 
much beautified. 

The old forest of Glentanar extends from near Craigendinny 
on the Dee, along the water of Tanar and its tributmes, the 
Allochy and the Gairney, to far up the lower slopes of the 
Cockcaim, Montkeen, and the Firmonth; but from the straggling 
position of the trees on the outskirts, no exact estimate could 
well be formed of its extent. It is believed, however, that the 
area of ground covered with timber of all ages and condition is 
about 6000 acres. Glentanar is said to be a remnant of the 
ancient Caledonian forest, and within the past three-fourths of a 
century the timber in it has been twice cut down, and portions 
of it twice seriously injured by fire; but for about twenty years it 
has been allowed to rest and be thankful” Scots fir trees, which 
were cut down in this forest in 1796, 11 inches in diameter, 
counted 130 concentric circles, and the timber was sold at about 
fourpence per cubic foot (^ide Sir John Sinclair’s “Statistical 
Account of Scotland”). In 1841 the wood cut down in Glen¬ 
tanar brought little or anything more than the cost of cartage to 
Aberdeen; owing to the almost inapproachable position of the 
best trees in the forest, most of them being too heavy to be floated 
by the river except in time of flood. The soil in Glentemar on 
the alluvial haughs is good gravelly loam, overlying drift and 
rough sand, and on the lower slopes of the hills it is much of the 
same quality—rather more loamy, with disint^rated granite 
rocks. Higher up the hills, where trees do not now grow, it is 
broken moss, bleak rocky mountains, only partially covered with 
heather. 

The Dee at the suspension bri^e of Aboyne is 397 feet 
above sea-level, and the Cockcairn in Glentanar 2500 feet. 

In the valley of Lumphanan the planted ground is of a very 
limited extent, there being only a few clumps of old Scots firs 
and larch on the Finzean lands and on Auchenhove, with some 
belts of stunted Scots firs and larch trees on Glenmillan. The 
younger plantations of Scots firs and larch on the hills east of 
the manse and church, are of too limited extent either to afford 
shelter or be of any value as timber. Those in the valley north¬ 
eastward of the church, by TiUyching, are veiy thriving. 

The outlet of the old loch of Auchlossan at the Muir of Dess 
is 423 feet above sea-level, and the Tirebagger Hill on the west 
of the parish 1540 feet. 

In the vale of Cromar, which comprehends the parishes of CouH 
proper, Tarland and Migvie, and Logie-Coldstone, the chief plantar 
tions of Scots firs and h^ch are those upon Lord Aberdeen’s estates, 
and on CoTraehree,Westrtown,Bldack,Ooldstone, and Tillypronie. 
On the Aberdeen-Cromar lands the trees are of no great age or 
size, but of considerable extent and value, and pretty well dis- 
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posed of for shelter. On the lands of Oorrachree and West-town, 
which lie high, almost in the centre of the valley, from south to 
north, the plantations of Scots firs and larch, with some thriving 
beech hedges, have all been planted within Ihe past thirty years, 
and are now very valuable for shelter. On the lands of Blelaek 
some years ago, most of the older plantations of Scots firs and 
larch were cut down, but there still remain some fine specimens 
of the old pines, larch and spruce trees; and closely conjoined 
with the Blelaek woods are those on the Ooldstone lands and on 
the old moor of Coynach. Altogether these plantations cover a 
considerable portion of the south-west division of the vale, and are 
of great value for shelter. Along the west braes, and on the 
estates of Melgum, Tillypronie, and others, within the past few 
years, a considerable extent of hill ground has been partially 
enclosed and planted up, and these young plantations promise 
well to afford shelter to an extensive, bare, cultivated valley 
which lies to the west of Tarland. At the village of Tarland 
there are some fine old ash trees; and around Lochs Kinnoir and 
Dawin, and all over the Muir of Dinnet, from Perrar of Aboyne 
to Culblean, the natural birch, the ash, and the aspen, where 
protected, grow spontaneously and freely, but from a general 
want of fences for protectmg the trees, this extensive moorland 
plain has a very naked appearance. 

The Cushnie and Towie HiUs upon the north rise from 2000 
to 2600 feet above sea-level, and Morven on the south-west is 
2964 feet 

In the united parishes of Glenmuick, Tullich, and Glengairn, 
the woods and plantations are chiefly in the valley of the Dee, 
and on the estates of Aboyne, Monslltrie (Ballater), Glenmuick, 
Abergeldie, and BickhaU. In the weH-wooded ravine or Pass of 
Ballater there are some good specimens of w^-grown Scots 
firs, larch and oak trees. Eastwards by the Bridge of TuUich, 
and along the banks of the river by Trafiantrich, the natural 
birch, the ash, and the aspen (with some planted clumps of Scots 
fir and larch), richly clothe the valley. On Oraigandarrach, i.e,, 
the Hill of the Oaks (1426 feet), the Scots fir and larch trees 
cover the hill to its highest point; and on the south-west base, 
along the river slope of the hill, the oak coppice seem to be indi¬ 
genous, and mixed with the coppice there are some well-grown 
oak, birch, ash, and aspen trees, all in a thriving state. Eetum- 
ing to the right bank of the river, as between Dee Castle, Pan- 
nanich, and the water of Glen Muick, or the Sow^s Valley, the 
natural birch, hazel, the aspen, and Scots firs grow freely along 
the river, on the uncultivated ground, and'on the lower slopes 
of the hills and glens. The birch tr^ attains to considerable 
size, and when manufactured into bobbia&—thread pirns—^is of 
great value. 
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At Pananich, the old Scots firs on that hill have recently been 
cut down, and now only a few straggling trees remain in inac¬ 
cessible places, with bushes of birch, hazel, and junipei^fer 
from enough to cover its bare precipitous crags. 

On Abergeldie and Dorsincilly the older plantations of Scots 
firs and larch cover a large area of rather high ground, those 
around the old Castle of BLnock being the most conspicuous. 
The plantations of Abergeldie Castle, which lie along the river, 
contain some fine old Scots firs, larch, and birch trees, mixed and 
massed with some fine spruce, ash, and plane trees, in the 
private grounds of the residenca 

Along Glenmuick, by the recently-erected mansion of that 
name, and BirkhaJl upwards to the Linn of Muick (1200 feet), 
the valley is thickly covered with birch and aspen trees, hazel and 
juniper bushes, with some plantations of Scots firs and larch at 
the house of Birkhall and at the linn. At Aultnaguisach, or the 
Hut (1374 feet), which stands near to the north-west margin of 
Loch Muick (1310 feet), there are some clumps of stunted Scots 
firs, larch, birch, and juniper bushes, in the midst of a vast 
expanse of mountain moorland, covered with heath and other 
alpine plants. Along Glengaim, the waters of which fall into 
the Dee about two miles above Ballater, the natural birch and 
rowan tree are abundant, with few plantations, except some old 
larch and other forest trees at 6aim Shiel, 1110 feet above sea 
level; but here they do not seem to thrive. 

The Dee at the Bridge of Ballater is 664 feet above sea level 

On the north bank of the Dee, and as between the confluence 
of the Gairn and Orathie church, there are only a few planta¬ 
tions of Scots firs and larch, but along the river, and on the lower 
slopes of the hills and in the glens, the naturk birch, the alder 
and juniper bushes, are to be met with in great abundance. 

In the parishes of Orathie and Braemar, the woods and 
natural forests of Scots firs, larch, and birch, are those upon the 
royal estates of Balmoral, Abergeldie, Invercauld, and Mar Lodge. 

On the estate- of Balmoral, and previous to Her Majesty 
taking up her residence on Deeside, the plantations were of 
small extent; but within the past twenty years the steep, 
rugged, rocky hills on both sides of the river have been plant^ 
up with forest trees of every description, both native and foreign, 
and conjoined as these young plantations now are with those 
of Abergeldie on the east and Invercauld on the west, they will 
in a few years cover the bleak, rocky, scantily heath-covered 
mountains, embower Balmoral among woods, and shelter it 
from the " stormy mists of dark Lochnagar.” 

The policies of Balmoral Castle lie along the right hank of the 
river, and extend from below the manse of Orathie up to the 
confines of Ballochhnie forest, a distance of between two and 

s 
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three miles. Originally this somewhat long stretch of flat land 
was covered with natural birch and Scots firs, with patches of 
arable land around some homely Highland shielmgs. But the 
whole has been remodelled and transformed into pleasant lawns 
and fertile fields, interspersed with belts and masses of highly 
ornamental forest trees and evergreen shrubs of every descrip¬ 
tion. These young clumps of planting have been grouped with 
the older Scots firs and larch woods which skirted the private 
grounds on the south, now blend harmoniously with the young 
plantations on the hills rising in the direction of Lochnagar, and 
aU have added much to the natural beauties of the vaUev; and 
by judicious management the severity of the climate will be to 
some extent subdued, and the amenity of the district lastingly 
improved. 

The Dee, opposite to the manse of Orathie, is 872 feet above 
sea level; Bsdmoral Castle is 926 feet 

On the left bank of the river, from Inver to Mar forest, 
and from the Balmoral estate to Castletown of Braemar on 
the right, are the natural and planted woods of Invercauld. 
Along this extensive portion of the valley, and in Sir John Sin¬ 
clair’s " Statistical Account of Scotland” (1796), it is stated that, 
on Invercauld in Braemar, there had been planted fourteen 
millions of Scots firs and one million of larch trees, equal to 
plant 3000 acres, which must be considerably under the extent 
of ground now covered with trees. On the right bank of the 
river, below the old bridge and the falls of Garrawalt (1118 
feet), is the forest of Ballochbuie. This forest produces some 
fine, large, clean-stemmed Scots fir trees, the timber of which is 
very close in the grain and pretty free of knots; and of late years 
much of it has been used for shipbuilding, or such like purposes, 
where large sized trees are required. On the left bai^ of the 
river, for several miles below and above Invercauld bridge, the 
vaUey of the river, and the southern slopes of the Benavon range 
of mountains, and of Benabuird (3864 feet), are well covered 
with Scots firs, larch, and natural birch trees, with some fair speci¬ 
mens of common spruce and silver fii^ in the corries of the hills. 
In the policies of Invercauld and around the mansion-house, 
which is backed by the well-wooded slopes of the mountains, 
there are some fine specimens of the oak, ash, birch, horse- 
chestnut, aspen, and elm trees. Opposite to the Invercauld 
grounds, on the south side of the river, the valley is bordered 
by huge precipitous rocks, in the clefts of which there are many 
gnarled pines, birch, and other trees, overhanging woody groves, 
and, with the clear river somewhat lazily windmg its way through 
an extensive plain, encircled by “umbrageous woods,” the 
scenery between Invercauld bridge and the Castletown of Brae- 
jnar is “ beautiful, wild, and majestic.” 

On the Mar estate the natural woods lie along the valley of the 
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river, and in the vicinity of the lodge and the Linn of Dee. At 
Corriemulzie there are some mixed plantations, and at the linn 
and in Gleneye some clumps of larch, birch, rowan, and aspen 
trees of stunted growth. iJong the road from Castletown to the 
linn, and in Glenclnny and Glenquoich, the natural birch, the 
aspen, and alders, with some isolated Scots firs, and clumps of 
Scots firs and larch, the valley of the river and these glens are 
pretty well clothed with natural and artificial woods. 

The wooded part of Mar forest lies along Glen Dee, for several 
miles above Mar Lodge, where some of the old trees exist, and 
the remains of others are tube found. Mar forest is said to have 
been, at some remote period, connected with the forests of Athole 
in Perthshire, and those of Badenoch in Inverness-shire; but as 
the arboriform connecting links of these forests do not now exist, 
imagination must be left to fill up the wide, wild space between. 
The ground occupied by this old forest, along with a moun¬ 
tainous tract of country equal to about 100 square miles, is 
chiefly occupied by the red deer and other kinds of mountain 
game. Some of the old natural fir trees which do exist are esti¬ 
mated to be between 200 and 300 years old, and to contain from 
100 to 200 cubic feet of timber, " with a clean grain, free of 
knots, and full of rosin.” 

The old Castle of Braemar is 1077 feet above sea level, the 
Linn of Dee 1204 feet, and the Wdls of Dee (source rather 
doubtful) 4014 feet. 

Second^ The Vtdley of the Don -—The plantations on both 
banks of the river commence at the “ auld brig o’ Balgownie,” 
with the ornamental grounds of Seton House and the finely 
wooded braes of Balgownie and Persley, and the higher lying 
plantations of Scotstown House and Denmore. These woods, with 
the exception of some belts and clumps of Scots firs and larch on 
Scotstown and Denmore, and a few fine old Scots firs in the 
grounds of Seaton, are all composed of fine full-grown ash, ehn, 
and beech trees, with some poplar and willow trees of a very 
ornamental description. On the north bank of the river, higher 
up than Persley, are the plantations and woods of Grandhohn, 
ParkMll, and Fintray; and to the north of the latter place are the 
woods and policies of Elrick and Straloch. On Grandliobn, 
Parkhill, Fintray, and Straloch, the Scots fir trees have attained 
to pretty large sizes; and in the private grounds of these places 
the hardwood trees, such as the ash, elm, and beech, are well 
grown and very omamentaL The younger plantations of spruce 
and larch on Parkhill and Fintray, and those upon Strdoch, 
which are mixed with various kinds of hardwood trees, appear 
to be very thriving. 

On the south bmik of the river, opposite to Persley and Grand- 
holm, are the ornamental grounds and hardwood plantations on 
Woodside, AuchmuU, and Waterton; and farther southwards, in 
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the parish of Newhills, and along the Buck's Bum up to Pairley, 
the plantations consist of belts and clumps of Scots firs and 
larch, but except for shelter, they are of little valua On the 
north-east shoulder of the bare Brimmond (870 feet) are the 
woods of Graibstone and the fine beech hedges on Hope Parm. 
The Graibstone plantations consist of fine old Scots firs and 
larch, with an extensive variety of old hardwood trees around the 
mansion-house. The young Scots fir and larch plantations on 
the upper barony of Stoneywood, with those of Tertowie and 
others, cover a large extent of both hill and low ground, and are 
generally thriving. The older plantations of Scots firs and larch 
on KirkliiU, Dyce, and Gaskieben, surrounding the hill of Tyre- 
baggar (820 feet), have arrived at maturity, and of late years a 
good deal of the timber has been cut down. 

Along the valley of the Blackburn, which falls into the Don 
at Banaddie, the plantations consist of a few clumps of Scots firs, 
belts of larch, hardwood trees, and willow bushes, with beech 
and thorn hedges along the public roads; and with the orna¬ 
mental plantations of Gaskieben, Grlasgoego, and Glasgoforest 
(Kinnellar Lodge), the valley is well wooded. 

On the north bank of the river, from the Pintray House 
grounds to Keithhall, the plantations are those upon Wester 
Pintray and Balbythan. These conjoined plantations cover a 
large extent of low hill ground, and consist of well-grown Scots 
firs, larch, and spruce, which, along with several clumps and 
belts of hardwood trees dividing farms, afford valuable shelter to 
the rich haughs along the river. The younger plantations on 
Balbythan and Kinkell are very thriving. In the grounds of 
Balbythan House there is a fine specimen of an old beech tree, 
and some fine old ash trees at EGinkell, with thriving belts of 
hardwood and qnnice along the river up to the influx of the 
Ury (164 feet), and thriving well-kept thorn hedges subdividing 
several of the farms, and along the public roads. 

On the south bank of the Don, and in the valley of Kintore, 
there are several extensive young plantations of Scots fins and 
larch,—such as those upon the old muir of liinnellar, Hall 
forest, and Wardes, on the borders of Skene, and on the north 
and west of the valley by Thainstone and Kemuay. North of 
the old Gastle of Hall forest stood the extensive old Scots ficwood 
of Toms' forest, which was cut down some years ago; but the 
ground has mostly been replanted with various kinds of forest 
trees, and gives promise of success. In the plantations and 
policies of Thainstone there are some good specimens of old Scots 
firs, spruce, and hardwood trees; and along the valley of the 
river up to the burn of Ton (270 feet), the plantations of Scots 
fir and larch are thriving. Around Kemnay House the planta¬ 
tions of Scots firs, larch, and spruce, along with some thriving 
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young plantations of larch, spruce, and hardwood trees, and fine 
old beech hedge-row trees along the approach to the mansion, 
are very ornamental; from the bum of Ton, and southwards 
by Castie Fraser, linton, ^d Corsindae, to the Midmar planta¬ 
tions and the Learney hills, and westward and north by the 
Corrennie hills (1670 feet), and the top of Caim William (1470 
feet), to the Don at Eamstone falls, in the vale of Monymusk 
and Gluny, which is well wooded. 

The outlying plantations of Scots fir and larch on Castle Fraser 
are well grown, and in the grounds surrounding this venerable 
mansion there are some fine old ash and other hardwood trees. 
The plantations around Linton are young and very thriving; but 
here, and on Corsindae, a considerable portion of the older woods 
have lately been cut down. On the south-west of the valley, and 
on Kebbaty and Shiells, the older plantations are not of great 
extent, but recently extensive plantations of Scots fir have been 
formed on Corrennie. On the estate of Oluny proper the Scots 
fir and larch plantations cover a large area of ground, and the 
timber is of various ages, condition, and quality. They extend 
for several ndles along the centre of the v^ey far up the north¬ 
east slopes of Corrennie, and at the old Castle of Tillycairn they 
occupy a very prominent position. Cluny Castle stands on the 
banks of the Ton, and is one of the finest modern castellated 
buildings in the country. The policy grounds are extensive, 
but somewhat flat They are w^ wooded, and contain some 
good specimens of old ash, beech, and other hardwood trees 
mixed with Scots fir and larch, and altogether form a very 
pleasing landscape in the valley. 

The Monymusk plantations cover a large area of low and hill 
ground, and consist chiefly of Scots firs, partially mixed with 
larch, birch, and spruce. The grounds of Monymusk House and 
surrounding plan^tious contain some fine old oaks, ash, larch, 
and elm trees, with some fine silver firs and common spruce. 
The younger plantations of Scots firs and larch are those upon 
the south and west slopes of Caim William; hut as they are 
situate at an elevation of from 500 to 1200 feet above sea 
level, some years must elapse before they attain to any size or 
he of much value, except to afford shelter and cover for game. 
On the right hank of the river, about two miles above Monymusk 
village, and in the old Garden of Paradise, there are, among 
other j^e forest trees, several fine specimens of larch trees, said 
to he coeval with those planted at Dunkeld in 1743, and some 
of them measure upwards of 200 cubic feet of timber. The 
Monymusk Scots fir timber is of fine quality—^the best produced 
on Don side—and always commands a ready sale. 

Along the north or left bank of the river from Inverurie (174 
feet) to Eamstone (294 feet), and on the eastern slopes of 
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Benachie, are the plantations of Ardtannies, Manar, Fetternear, 
Braco, Tfllyfonr, and Pittodrie. The plantations on these estates 
cover a large area of ground, and with the exception of some 
very ornamental thriving hardwood and spruce trees in the 
policies of ITanar and Fettemear, anS at TiUyfour and Braco, 
they consist of Scots firs and larch of various ages and 
quality, and being wdl grown, they are of great value. On 
TiUyfour and around the base of the Millstone hiU, a high spur 
of Benachie, the oat, ash, birch, and rowan tree, along with 
hazel bushes, are abundant, with some clumps of fine old Scots 
firs on Enzean. The plantations at the church of Chapel of 
Garioch, along with the Pittodrie woods, which extend far up the 
north-east slopes of Benachie, afford considerable shelter to the 
valley below, and for that purpose alone they are of great value. 
Benachie is 1676 feet above sea level 

For about three mUes above Eamstone the course of the river 
is through a wild barren valley called the Glentowns; but 
above this, the vale of Alford is opened up by the finely wooded 
grounds and estates of Castle Forbes. The woods on the north 
side of the river extend along the valley for miles, and high up 
the south-western slopes of Benachie, and south of the river for 
miles up the western slopes of Cairn 'WiUiam to "Whitehouse. 
These plantations are chiedy composed of weU-grown Scots firs 
and larch, the larch being to a considerable extent confined to 
the higher ground, where the trees axe by no means in a thriv^ 
state. Along the river, and in the private grounds, there is a 
fair mixture of hardwood treeSi Such as ash, beech, birch, and 
elms, with common spruce trees in the cross glens lying towards 
Benachie. The Don, at the bridge of Keig (Castle Forbes), is 
374 feet above sea level. 

Oil the north bank of the river, from a little above Keig to the 
Inver of Mossat, the plantations are those upon the estates of 
■Whitehaugh, Airley, the Braes of Forbes, and Edinbanchoiy. 
On Whitehaugh a good deal of the older woods have been cut 
down; but in most cases the ground has been either brought 
into cultivation or replanted with Scots firs and larch, with 
hardwood trees in the lower ground along the valley, which are 
in a thriving state. On Airley the chief plantation is that upon 
a hill of considerable altitude; but neither do the Soots firs nor 
the larch promise to attain to anything more than shelter. On 
the Braes of Forbes the belts and clumps of Scots firs and larch, 
mixed with some hardwood trees and spruce on the lower 
ground, have been well laid out for shelter, and promise to be of 
considerable value as timber. Within the past few years the 
high hills lying between the Don and the Correen range of hills, 
have been to a considerable extent planted up with Scots firs 
and larch, hut as these young plantations are almost entirely 
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isolated from the older plantations on the lower ground, it will 
be many years before the trees come to cover the ground on 
which they are planted. 

The plantations of Edinbanchory extend for several miles 
along the north bank of the river, up to and along the water of 
Mossat, and high up the southern slopes of “ King William’s 
Cairn.*’ They consist of pretty well-grown Scots firs and larch, 
with a mixture of ash, common spruce, and oaks, near the house 
of littlewood, with alder bushes and some oak and spruce trees 
along the banks of the river. 

On the south bank of the river, opposite to Whitehaugh, are 
the plantations and policy-grounds of Haughton, and higher up 
those of Breda and the woods of Brux. South of the latter pro¬ 
perty are the plantations of Cushnie, Craigievar, and Corse; and 
eastward of Craigievar lie the plantations and woods of TDl^our, 
Lynturk, Tonley, &c., which occupy the south-east portion of 
the vale. 

The plantations of Haughton, and particularly those along the 
river and in connection with the mansion-house and grounds, 
consist of j&ne full-grown Scots firs and larch, with some fine 
specimens of the silver fir and ornamental hardwood trees in the 
policies. On Breda, and along the water of Leochel, the planta¬ 
tions consist of some old larch belts and clumps of Scots firs 
along the valley, and on the lower hill-tops by Wellhouse and 
Asloon; and old hardwood trees by the manse and church of 
Alford. The Don, at the influx of the water of Leochel, is 434 
feet above sea level. 

The Brux plantations chiefly lie along the river, opposite to 
Edinbanchory, and upon the north and west slopes of Callievar 
(1746 feet), and, along with some outlying plantations on the 
borders of Towie and Cushnie, cover a pretty large extent of 
ground. They entirely consist of Scots fii*s and larch trees of 
various ages, and as they are confined too much, either to the 
valley of the river or to the hill-tops, they afford but little 
shelter to a rather high-lying exposed district. The Cushnie 
plantations of Scots and larch are also confined to a few 
clumps on the hiU-tops, and belts on the lower ridges, with some 
rows of old plane and ash trees around the old mansion-house. 

The outlying plantations on the estates of Craigievar and 
Corse consist of clumps and belts of Scots fir and larch, with 
some spruce trees, and seem to have been laid out for dividing the 
farms and for shelter. The older plantations and woods of 
Craigievar lie to the west of the castle, and in the grounds there 
are some good specimens of old beech and ash trees, and in the 
valley below a considerable extent of ground has recently been 
planted up, chiefly for ornament. The Corse plantations of 
mixed Scots firs, lich, and spruce trees, are well grown. They 
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surround the old castle, and aJFord considerable shelter to the 
cultivated ground in the top of the valley. At the old mansion- 
house of HaUhead, which stands high (950 feet), and to the 
south-west of Craigievar, there is a fine specimen of an old beech 
tree which measures 12 feet in girth a few feet from the ground. 

On the estate? of TiUyfour, Lynturk, and Tonley, which lie 
along the south side of the vale of Alford, and on the northern 
slopes of the Coirennie range of hills, the Scots fir plantations, 
along with some clumps of mixed Scots firs and larch on Car- 
naveron and Tillychetly, which lie more into the centre of 
the vale, cover a large area of ground, and are of great value- 
The greater portion of the trees in these plantations have arrived 
at maturity, and of late years a good deal of the timber has been 
cut down. 

In the grounds of Tonley House, and by the church and 
manse of Tough, and at ^S^tehouse, there are some good 
specimens of old beech, ash, and elm trees, mixed with common 
spruce, and all combined are of a highly ornamental character. 
Mter passing the wooded gorge of the river at Edinbanchoiy 
and Brux, and the influx of the water of Mossat (536 feet), we 
come to the finely wooded and highly cultivated valley of 
Xildmmmy and Auchindoir. On the estate of Auchindoir, and 
surrounding the mansion-house of Olova, the plantations are 
extensive and of various ages. On the east slopes of the hills 
which form the base of the "Buck o* Cabraeh,” and along the 
waters of the Bogie and Mossat, the Scots fir and larch trees in 
the older plantations have mostly arrived at maturity, but the 
larch trees seem to be decaying fast. On the lower ground the 
mixed Soots fir and larch plantations, which were formed about 
twenty-five years ago for cmament and dielter, and in laying 
out the extensive grounds which now surround the residence, are 
all in a very thriving state, so are also the belts and clumps of 
larch, common spruce, and ornamental hardwood trees (which 
were formed to a considerable extent in pretty deep moss), along 
the approaches to the mansion-house. 

On the Kildrummy estate since 1836, several thousand acres 
have been planted on the lower slopes of the west hills, the 
Glascul, and on Ardhuncart, with small clumps of Scots & on 
the lower grounds. On the higher ground the trees seem to 
have been mixed Scots firs and larch in equal proportions; and 
in the den, the natural birch mixed with a^ and common 
spruce, with some ornamental clamps of planting and beech 
hedges near the old castle, have a very pleasing effect, and they 
are all very thriving. The Don opposite to the manse of Kil- 
drummy is 562 feet above sea level, and the Buck of the Cabraeh, 
on the north-west of the parish, 2368 feel. 

Passing upwards, and through the Den of Kildrummy, wo 
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come to the parishes of Towie and Glenhucket. In the parish 
of Towie, which chiefly lies on the right bank of the river, plant¬ 
ing barely exists. At the mansion-house of Glenkindie, which 
stands on the left bank of the river, the grounds have been 
laid out by belts of hardwood and hedge-row trees, with some 
outlying clumps of Scots fir, larch, and spruce trees in the glens 
and lower slopes of the hills on both sides of the river. At 
mains of Glenbucket there are a few old ash trees with stunted 
birch and juniper bushes along the valleys; but otherwise Glen¬ 
bucket parish is destitute of trees. The Don, at the influx of the 
Bucket, IS 782 feet above sea level, and Ben-newe is 1874 feet. 

A few miles above the confluence of the Bucket are the planta¬ 
tions and well-wooded grounds of Castle Newe in Strathdon, 
where, and within the past ten years, considerable additions 
have been made to the policies, by an iteration of the leading 
line of road along the strath, and the formation of new belts and 
clumps of pines, larch, and hardwood trees of various kinds. 
The lower slopes of the Lonach range of hills, which lie along 
the north side of the strath, are well wooded, and the low 
range of hills on the south, from the Deskiie water to Glencarvy, 
are well covered with full-grown Scots firs and larch. In the 
valley of the river, at Castle ITewe, Colquhouny, and by the 
manse and church, there are some fine old ash, plane^ and elm 
trees; but, looking to the appearance of the younger trees of that 
description, the soil and climate seem to favour the growth 
of Scots firs. High up Glen-noghty (the waters of which fall 
into the Don at the manse of Strathdon), and at the mansion- 
house of Auchemach (1250 feet), there are some plantations of 
mixed Scots fir and larch; but here they do not seem to thrive. 

About one mile above the finely-wooded gorge and old bridge 
of Poldhulie, and on the north bank of the nver, stands 
the fine mansion-house of Candacraig, surrounded by thriving 
plantations of Scots fibre and larch, with some fine old Scots firs, 
larch, and hardwood trees in the policies. On the high hiUs 
north of Candacraig, and east of Edinglassie, and on the high 
ground south of the river, the larch trees do not seem to be 
thriving, evidently sufiEeiing from the effects of a rigorous and 
severe chmate. 

A little above Candacraig, and on the north side of the strath, 
is Glen-eman, with the mansion-house of Forbes Lodge, and the 
old mansion-house of Edinglassie, in the top of the glen. The 
Scots fir and larch plantations cover both sides of the glen, and 
extend far up some of the lower hills, and join those of Canda¬ 
craig on the east. In the grounds of both mansions there are 
some fine old hardwood trees of various kinds and evergreen 
shrubs, and along with the well-wooded slopes of the hills, Glen- 
ernan is one of much beauty, both natural and artificial From 
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Invereman upwards to Corgarff, by Colnabaichen, Skellater, the 
church and manse, and old Castle of Corgarff to Cockbridge and 
AUargue, which is the highest bridge on the Don, the plantations 
of Scots firs and larch are confined to the valley of the river, and 
to some clumps of old Scots fir at Skellater and AUargue; but 
altogetW they do not occupy much space. From Bridge of 
AUargue to the source of the river—a distance of about five 
miles—^trees or bushes of almost any kind cease to grow. 

The Don at Invereman is 964 feet above sea level, and at 
AUargue 1264 feet. 

Eetuming to the valley drained by the Uiy and its tribu¬ 
taries, the i^chter, the Gaudy, and the Shevach. 

Fear to the junction of the Dry with the Don at Inverurie, 
stands the stately mansion of KeithhaU, surrounded by extensive 
young plantations, and some fine old ash, elm, black gean trees, 
and spruce firs. These young clumps of planting are composed of 
almost every kind of forest tree, now blend with the older wogds 
by the manse and church of KeithhaU on the east, and with 
those on Boynds, north of the valley, they form a very pleasing 
landscape viewed from the west. Forth-east of KeithhaU, the 
higher hiU-tops of Thornton, Barra, and Bourfcie, have recently 
been planted up with Scots firs and larch, and along with some 
older clumps of Scots firs on Barra and Bourtie, and the finely 
wooded grounds of Meldrum House, and the thriving young 
plantations and beech hedges of Tulloch, this rather high-lying 
district of the country is wdl sheltered. On Bethelnie, Balcaim, 
and in the vaUey west of Meldrum, the rich agricultural land is 
wdl sheltered by thorn hedges and hedge-row trees. Westward 
by Daviot are the old woods of Mounie, Glack, and Inveramsay. 
These woods chiefiy consist of old Scots fir, larch, and spruce 
trees with belts of hardwood and old ash trees at Glack, with 
some thriving mixed plantations along the Ury at Inveramsay. 
A little above Inveramsay are Pitcaple Castle and Logie El2)hin- 
stone. The woods of Pitcaple are now very much confined to 
the ornamental grounds along the nver, to which, and wuthin 
the past few years, considerable additions have been made. The 
woods of Logie Elphinstone Ke along both banks of the Ury, 
and, along with the lower portion of the Pittodrie plantations, 
cover a large area of ground. The Logie woods contain a pleasing 
variety of old Scots firs, larch, and spruce trees, with some very 
ornamental beech, elm, ash, and other hardwood trees, and beech 
hedges. To the north-east of Logie are the woods and planta¬ 
tions of Wartle and Eothmaise, and to the west of Wartle are 
those on Freefield, In the grounds of Wartle there are some 
fine old ash trees with thriving clumps of young spruce and 
other trees of a very ornamental description; and the whole 
is surrounded by extensive young plantations and out-lying 
clumps of Scots firs and larcL To the north-east of the mansion- 
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house a considerable extent of pretty deep moss has been planted 
up, where the common spruce and Alms wvgra have made very 
satisfactory progress. The woods uponFreefield consist of some 
clumps and belts of mixed hardwood trees around the mansion- 
house, and clumps of Scots fir and larch by the manse of Eayne, 
and some outlying plantations bordering on the well-wooded 
grounds of Blackford, on the eastern slopes of Tillymorgan Mil, 
1140 feet above sea level 

Above Old Eayne the plantations in the valley of the TJry are 
those upon the estates of Newton, Williamstone, and Sheela- 
green. In the grounds of Newton House there are some fine 
specimens of old Scots firs mixed with thriving hardwood trees, 
sprace, and lai-cL At the Bridge of Ledikin, and in other out¬ 
lying plantations, the mixed clumps of larch and spruce are very 
valuable as well as ornamental The plantations and policies of 
Williamstone are rather tastefully laid out by clumps and belts 
of Scots firs mixed with larch, spruce, and hardwood trees, all in 
a very thriving state; and although young, they are valuable for 
the shelter they afford to the adjoining somewhat bare district. 
The woods of Sheelagreen are those lying on both sides of the 
glens of Boudland, and high up the slopes of the hills. They 
consist of Scots firs, larch, and some spruce trees of considerable 
age, but of no great value as timber, the larch trees on the Mgher 
ground being only stunted bushes. 

In this district beech hedges seem to thrive remarhably well, 
but many of them are but indifferently attended to. 

On the water of Shevach, near to Insch, and on the estate of 
Drumrossie, there are some thriving young plantations of Scots 
firs, larch, and spruce trees, with some old ash trees and shelter 
belts at Overhall and at Dunnydeer, but otherwise the valley, from 
the village of Insch to the Foudland hills, is almost destitute of 
trees. North of Dunnydeer, and in the valley of the Shevach, 
and on the south-west slopes of the west Foudland hills, the 
plantations on the estate of Wardhouse cover a large area. 
These woods are of various ages, and consist of Scots fir, larch, 
and spruce trees, with a mixture of ash, elm, and birch, in the 
ornamental grounds around the residence and in the valley below. 
They have been weU laid out both for ornament and shelter, and 
now are of great value. 

The Waidhouse railway station, wMch is close to the policies, 
is 584 feet above sea level, and the west Foudland hiUs, north of 
the mansion-house, 1517 feet. 

Along the water of Gaudy, another tributary o6 the Ury, 
wMch falls into the parent stream in the grounds of Logie 
Elphinstone, the plantations are of a limited extent. At the old 
mansion-house of Westhall there are some fine old ash, plane, dm, 
birch, oak, and walnut trees, with some bd.ts of young Scots firs 
and larch, and on the opposite side of the valley there are some 
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young plantations of Scots firs on Byehill, and old hardwood 
trees at Oyne and Buchanstone. In Premnay and at the churcli 
there are some old ash trees, and westwards along the valley 
the old thorn hedges are numerous, but as they have been allowed 
to rim riot, they are almost useless for any purpose. At the 
old mansion of Lickleyhead there are some line old beech trees, 
with the remains of old apple trees and yews. Higher up the 
" back of Benachie” there is a remnant of an old Scots fir wood, 
which yielded timber of good quality and of fail* size, but now 
they are mostly cut down. Within the past few years, and in 
connection with this old plantation, and on some isolated hill¬ 
tops on the north side of the valley, several young plantations 
of Scots firs and larch have been formed, but in such exposed 
situations trees will not grow until some portions of the lower 
ground be planted up to rear shelter. From Premnay along the 
Oaudy, for several miles, theiB axe no plantations worthy of 
notice till we reach the source of the stream in the parish of 
Glatt and the plantations surrounding the mansion-house of 
Elnockespock, which is situated on the northern slopes of the 
Correeu range of hills (1702 feet). These plantations consist of 
Scots firs, larch, and some spruce trees in the corries of the hilL 
They are mostly full grown, but of little value as timber. Some 
younger plantations of pines and larch, mixed with hardwood 
trees, surrounded with some beech and thorn hedges on the 
lower ground, are thriving. At the church and manse there are 
some old ash trees, but altogether the valley of the G-audy is 
bare, and for want of a more appropriate description of it, 
Churchill’s line—Far as the eye can reach no tree is seen’^— 
is UteraUy a true one. 

Third, TIh& VaUefy of ths YQian ,—On the north bank of the 
river from the sea to E&on (where the river is only four feet above 
high-water mark), the planted ground is of no great extent. At 
Auchmacoy House there are some belts and clumps of hardwood 
trees mixed with spruce and larch; and at Pifcluig House soma 
clumps of ash, elm, and elder bushes, with old thorn hedges 
dividing many of the farms and along the public roads, and an 
old chestnut tree at Waterton. At Ellon Castle and the village 
there are some fine old hardwood trees, and recently, to the 
west and north-east of the castle, a number of small clumps 
and belts of planting have been formed of various kinds of 
forest trees, which seem to be in a thriving state. About 
six miles to the north-east of Ellon are the plantations on 
Aquharn^, which cover a large extent of rather high-lying 
ground, only partially sheltered on the west by the bare hills of 
Dndwick (562 feet), and fully exposed to the north and easterly 
gales, and within four miles of the sea without almost any 
intervening shelter. These plantations consist of Scots firs. 
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larch, and some beech, and as their growth has been but slow, 
much further progress seems rather doubtful. On Tumerhall, 
which lies about four miles to the north of Ellon, the plantations 
of mixed Soots firs and larch on the Kinharrachies and on Hilton, 
with the thorn hedges at the latter place, seem all to be in a 
thriving state. A little further north, and on the east bank of 
the Ebrie water, stands the mansion-house and woods of Amage. 
They consist of pretiy old Scots firs and larch trees in clumps 
and belts around the residence, with shelter belts along the 
valley, for which purpose they are of considerable value. The 
younger plantations of spruce and some hardwood trees seem to 
be in a thriving state. Some miles north of Amage, and at the 
source of the Ebiie, stands the old mansion-house of hTether- 
muir. About thirly years ago the trees around this residence 
consisted of only a few old ash trees, thorn hedges, and some 
hedge-row trees. It is now surrounded by thriving plantations 
of Scots jSrs, larch, sprace, and various kinds of hardwood trees, 
poplars, and wiUow. On the low moss ground, which lies to the 
east and south of the house, the common spruce, ash, birch, 
and poplar, have made most remarkable and satisfactoiy progress, 
and altogether promise well. 

Eetuming to the south side of the river and to the seaboard 
parishes of Eoveran and Belhelvie. At Foveran House there are 
some old hardwood trees, with thorn hedges and wfllow bushes, 
all over the valley to the west. At the mansion-house of 
Mennie, and by the manse and church of Bdhelvie, and at Bal- 
medie House, there are large clumps and belts of hardwood trees, 
such as ash, alder, elm, and beech trees of stunted growtL 
Further inland, at Pottertown, Belhelvie Lodge, Ardo, and 
Tillery, the Scots fir and larch plantations cover a considerable 
extent of ground, and with some old thorn hedges and elder 
bushes, afford partial shelter to a rather high-lying district. On 
the higher ground, to the west of some thriving young plantations 
on Tillycorthie, are the Biilnakettle and Pittrichie Scots fir 
woods, which are of considerable extent, and of great value for 
shelter. Lower down the valley are the old plantations and 
woods of XJduy Castle, Tolqulion, and Pitmedden, with some young 
clumps of Scots firs and larch on the lands of Pitmedden, Craig, 
and Cultercullen, and clumps of old hardwood trees at Monks- 
hiH, Logierieve, and Eosebank. At Udny Castle the old hedge¬ 
rows are grown to trees, and are highly ornamental as well as 
useful for shelter. The younger plantations in the valley south 
and east of Udny church consist of spruce larch, and hardwood 
trees, are thriving, and with the numerous thorn hedges along 
the public roads, the district is well sheltered. At Esslemont 
House, which stands on the south bank of the river, about a 
mile above the village of EUon, the plantations are mostly con- 
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fined to those around the mansion. They consist chiefly of 
Scots firs in clumps and belts, with some larch and hardwood 
trees. Westward of Esslement, and along the valley by Ard- 
lethen, there are some clumps of Scots fir and larch, with some 
hardwood trees and hedge-rows westwards by the village of 
Tarvas. In the parishes of Tarvas and Methlio, and on the 
south banks of the river, are the very extensive woods and 
policies of Haddo House. Those surrounding the park and 
policy grounds consist of Scots firs of great age, partially mixed 
with spruce and hardwood trees of various kinds, with fine 
specimens of the lime tree, the Pimis G&mhrd^ and other foreign 
pines of an ornamental description, and, including the park and 
policies, comprehend an area of 1000 acres. North of the river 
from Tanglang ford to the water and Braes of Gight (celebrated 
as being the maternal property of George Gordon, Lord Byron), 
the country is well wooded. The Scots fir and larch trees along 
the valley of the river are mostly full grown, and at the old 
house of Schivas there are some fine hardwood trees. The river 
at the confluence of the Ebrie is 32 feet above sea level, at the 
Bridge of Methhc it is 70 feet, and at the Braes of Gight 93 
feet. 

From the Braes of Gight upwards to Fyvie church, a distance 
of between three and four miles, tho course of the river is 
hemmed in by steep barren braes, till we reach the haughs of 
the Lewes and the finely-wooded grounds of lyvie Castle. The 
extensive woods on the north and east of the castle, towards the 
Muirs of Fyvie, are composed of fine full-grown Scots firs and 
larch, with an agreeable variety of hardwood and spruce trees, 
bordering and dispersed throughout the policies. On the west of 
the valley, by Eothiebrisbane, and in the lower part of the Den 
of Eothie, the old Scots fir and larch woods cover a large area of 
ground, and are of great value. The river at Fyvie Castle is 136 
feet above sea level 

West of the Lewes, and along the upper part of the Den of 
Eothie, with its small tributary stream, are the extensive planta¬ 
tions and woods of Eothie-Norman, Kinbroon, and Blackford, 
with some outlying plantations on the hill-tops of Eothie and 
the Follas. These plantations are all composed of Scots firs and 
larch, some of them old, and most of them come to maturity. 
The younger ornamental planting on Eothie-Norman are mixed 
with spruce and hardwood trees, with some beech hedges, appear 
to be in a thriving state. Northward along the valley of the 
river, from the I^vie Castle woods to the old house of Towie, the 
steep braes on the east are covered with thriving young Scots 
firs and larch. At Towie, where the water shears as between 
the Tthan and the Doveran, the plantations consist of a few 
clumps of Scots fir, larch, spruce, and hardwood trees. From 
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Towie, upwards through Auchterless, the plantations are mostly 
young and of small extent. They are situate upon Seggat, 
Thomaston, and at the mansion-house of Knockleith; the older 
Scots fir and larch plantations being those upon Hatton, Temple- 
land, and Badenscoth. At the old house of Hatton there are 
some old Scots firs and belts of hardwood, and old ash trees 
by Moat and the church, with old thorn hedges on Knockleith 
and Cushnie, and shelter belts of larch on Hettieithird* On the 
higher ground at Badenscoth there are some clumps and belts 
of old Scots firs and thriving beech hedges along the leading 
roads, but from Badenscoth upwards to the weUs of Ythan, on 
the north Foudland range of hiUs, a distance of about five miles, 
arboriculture does not occupy five acres of ground. 

The Ythan at the old house of Towie is 174 feet above sea 
level 

Fourth, The ValUy of the TIgie ,—^Within one mile of the sea, 
and at the old castles of Inverugie and Bavensoraig, the steep 
banks of the river on both sides have been planted up with ash, 
ehn, plane, and willow trees, mixed with Scots fir and larch at 
and above Eavenscraig. At EUishill, the Bahnoors, Mount Plea¬ 
sant, SpringhiU,and westward byDowniehills, Buthlaw, Dens, and 
GairngaU to Longside, the country has been subdivided by thorn 
hedges and hedge-row treesi with numerous clumps of hardwood, 
consisting of ash, elm, plane, alder, and willows. The thorn 
hedges are very numerous, and many of them old and neglected, 
consequently are not in a thriving state. The hardwood trees 
generally are old, and the oldest have not attained the height of 
15 feet, and afibrd but little shelter to the rich agricultural land 
which constitutes the " Howes o’ Buchan.” 

On the Blackhills, a high ridge wliich runs inland fiom the 
Stirling Hill (260 ft.), industrious attempts have been made for 
many years in succession to get forest trees to grow, but hitherto 
without much success, however, from the failure to get numer¬ 
ous kinds of trees to grow on this high, bleak, isolated lull, 
within two miles of the northern sea; it does not follow that the 
common and hardier sorts would not have grown, if no the hill 
ground selected for planting, had been added as much of the 
lower ground as would have formed a sufficient base to rear 
shelter in course of time, for the stunted bushes which now 
barely cover the hill. West of the Blackhills, and on the lower 
ground by Dens, Ludquham, and Kinmundy, to the Skehnuir 
hiQs, there are some clumps of Scots firs, old ash and plane 
trees, and thorn hedges. At Kinmundy, the plantations of Scots 
fir, mixed with larcn, spruce, and hardwood trees, cover a con¬ 
siderable extent of ground. Around the mansion-house there 
are some fair specimens of oak, ash, and plane trees, with many 
thriving, well-kept beech and tibom hedges all over the district. 
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South of the Blackhills, and between the mossy hills of 
Ctuden (4(55 feet) and the sea, is the valley of Cruden, and 
Slains Castle, where old thorn hedges, ash, elder, and willow 
bushes only exist, and afford but little shelter to a rather bare 
district of the county, which is very much exposed to the pre¬ 
valent north-easterly ^es. 

ITorth of the Ugie, and in the sea-board parishes of St Fergus, 
Crimond, Lonmay, Eathen, and Fraserburgh, the farms axe to a 
considerable extent subdivided by neglected thorn hedges. At 
Rattray House the grounds and approadi to the mansion are oma- 
mentaUy laid out by belts and clumps of hardwood trees, and 
well-kept beech and thorn hedges. In Crimond, several years 
ago, some belts and clumps were laid out and planted chiefly 
with hardwood trees, but their growth has been slow. At Haddo 
and the manse there are some old ash trees, and on Hillhead 
a few clumps of hardwood and willow bushes. At the old house 
of Logie there are some old firs, ash, and alder trees and willow 
bushes. 

The grounds of Crimomnogate House are of considerable 
extent, and well laid out, in which there are some well-grown 
hardwood trees, with some thriving young plantations, and fine, 
weU-kept beech hedges. The plantations of Cairness, CraigeHie, 
Knowsie, and Mormond House conjoined, cover a pretty exten¬ 
sive space of ground. The Cairness woods comprehend almost 
every kind of forest tree, all mostly full grown, and very orna¬ 
mental and valuable for shelter to the residence. Those upon 
Craigellie are of small extent, but very ornamental. The Mor¬ 
mond House (Cortes), plantations are situate on the north-east 
shoulder of Mormond Hill, and occupy rather a conspicuous 
position. The policies are well wooded and very ornamental, 
and contain fair specimens of Scots firs and spruce, well mixed 
with hardwood trees of various kinds. To the north and 
east of Mormond HiU are the woods of Memsie and Auchiries, 
which chiefly consist of Scots firs of no great extent, but of con¬ 
siderable value for shelter. 

At Philoxth House, which siands on low ground within two 
miles of Fraserburgh, there are some fair specimens of common 
spruce and silver firs, oak, ash, chestnut, Ume and plane trees, 
with clumps and belts of younger hardwood trees and evergreen 
shrubs tastefully laid out, with thriving, well-kept thorn hedges 
and hedge-row trees all over the valley. Mormond is 775 feet 
above sea level 

Eeturning to the valley of the Ugie, and to the north of the 
village of Longside, is the large old plantation of Ardlawhill, 
which consists of Scots firs, larch, and some common spruce. 
This plantation originally covered several hundred acres, but of 
late years a good deal of the timber has been cut down. The 
trunks of the trees, both of the Scots fir and the larch, along the 
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west and north borders of the plantation, are remarkably, and in 
many instances fantastically distorted, no doubt from the effects 
of heavy snowfalls lodging upon the tops of the young trees 
while their steins were flexible. Many cases similar to this are 
to be met with all over Aberdeenshire, but certainly they occur 
more frequently in the lower than in the upper parts of the county. 

Westwards of Longside, for about two miles, the valley of the 
river is bare, excepting the thorn and beech hedges on Auchiy- 
donald, and some belte of young spruce and haniwood trees at 
Mintlaw connected with the woods and policies of Pitfour and 
Aden. The plantations and park of Pitfour extend from near 
Mintlaw on the east, to nearBrucklay on the west, and Strichen 
on the north, and including the Bruxie plantations and the " Old 
White Cow,” cover several thousand acres. These woods contain 
every description of forest tree usually cultivated in this country. 
In ihe plantations on the high ground on Bruxie, the Wliite 
Cow, and Caimorchies, the larch have been extensively planted, 
but little success has attended them. In the lower parts of the 
White Cow, and in the mixed plantations in the valleys, they 
have succeeded better; but all seem to have acquired a very aged 
appearance, arising either from the effects of climate, soil, and 
seasons, most probably a combination of causes not easily 
accounted for. 

The Scots firs, mixed with other forest trees, in large and 
small groups, cover a considerable space, but few of them have 
obtained any marked superioriiy either in size or quality of 
timber. The common spruce and silver firs, along with the oak, 
elm, beech, plane, horse chestnut, and gean trees, are very fine 
specimens of their species. The younger plantations of hard¬ 
wood trees, and clumps of common and black spruce, are very 
thriving, and seem w^ designed to fill up the blanks made in 
the older plantations. Of late years a considerable extent of 
ground has been partially cleared of timber, both within the 
policies and outlying plantations, and most probably fully 
as much has been planted. But it falls to be noticed with 
regret by all who admire arboriculture, that much money 
has been lost in this district, as well as in many other districts 
of Aberdeenshire, in useless attempts to form young plantations, 
as the young plants have been either totally destroyed or 
so much iujured by the roe and fallow deer, hares, and rabbits, 
that little hope is left of their ever becoming trees. Closely 
adjoining the policies of Pitfour on the south are those of 
Aden, which extend along the north hank of the river from 
near Mintlaw up to the voUage of Old Deer. They consist of 
pretty well-grown Scots firs mixed with larch and common 
spruce in tlie outlying plantations. The trees surrounding 
the mansion-house and on the steep hanks of the river consist 

T 
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of fine full-grown larch, oak, ash, plane, and lime trees, with 
some fair specimens of the Huntingdon willow. The outlying 
jjlantations are those upon the hill-tops of Biffie, and consist ot 
Scots firs and larch, of no great extent or value but for shelter. 
South and west of the villages of Old Deer and Stuartfield 
are the Scots fir and larch plantations on Knock and the 
Crichies. Those on Knock are pretty well grown, and here 
there are some fine beech hedges along the public roads. On 
Crichie the plantations are now confined to a few belts of hard¬ 
wood trees and thorn hedges, and on West Crichie to some old 
hardwood trees at farm-yards, young hardwood plantations in 
the Den, and clumps of Scots firs and larch upon the hill-tops. 
On the hill-tops towards Hew Deer, and in the Den of Old 
Maud, there are some clumps of Scots firs and larch; but from the 
diminutive size of these clumps, and the high position of the 
ground, the trees have only a starved existence. Along the 
valley of Ugie, and southwards by the village of Hew Deer, ^re 
the extensive young plantations surrounding Brucklay Castle « 
(which stands on the north bank of the river), and with the 
older woods on Axtamford, Culsh, and Fedderate (which lies to 
tlie west of the Brucklay woods), they cover a large extent of 
ground. Excepting the old hardwood trees at Brucklay, and the 
old Scots fir and larch woods on Axtamford, the whole has been 
planted within the past forty years, and consist of pines, larcli, 
common spruce, and silver firs, poplars and willow, well-disposed 
of as to sod and situation. The Scots firs and larch do not 
seem to thrive, but some of the hardwood trees, spruce, and 
silver firs, poplars, and willows are very thrhdng. North of the 
castle a considerable breadth of pretty deep moss has been 
planted. On this ground the qpruce, ash, willow, &a, plantetl 
about forty years ago, are well-grown trees; those planted about 
twenty years are abo well-grown trees, and those planted a few 
years ago promise well, and the whole may be said to be in a 
very thriving state. 

On the north branch of the river or Little ITgie. the planta¬ 
tions consist of some hardwood scrubs at the old house of Kinin- 
month, with some thorn hedges and belts of old Scots firs at 
Park On the north division of Pitfour there are some clumps 
and belts of Scots fir and larch on the hill-tops, with thorn an<l 
beech hedges along the public roads. Higher up the stream is 
the village of Strichen, which stands in the valley south-west of 
Mormond Hill, and opposite to the village is Stridien House and 
grounds. The old Scots fir and larch plantations surrounding 
the policies cover a large area, but of no great value as timber. 
In tbe grounds there are some fine specimens of Scots firs, larch, 
common ^ruce, and silver firs, with some old oaks, limes, beech, 
ash, and alder trees, with old thorn hedges, rowan, and old ash 
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trees, at farm-yards. Eecently a considerable extent of ground 
along the south face of Mormond Hill has been enclosed and 
planted up with various kinds of forest trees, and with the addi¬ 
tions formerly made to the plantations and policy-grounds, the 
amenity of the district has been much improved. 

Between Strichen and the sea at Old Ktsligo there are few 
plantations. At the old mansion of Aberdour there are some 
thorn hedges and old hedge-row trees, with clumps and belts of 
ash and spruce at the Boyndlies, and old scraggy trees at Kt- 
sligo ruins and the church. Westwards by Hew Aberdour and 
Auchmedden, towards the bills of Byth (750 feet), there are 
some clumps and belts of spruce, adi, plane, alder, and widows; 
and southwards, by Hew Pit^o, there are some thriving 
plantations of mixed Scots firs, larch, and spruce, but on the 
higher ground (650 feet) they are only stunted bushes. In the 
Den, wMch divides the village of Hew Pitsligo, the hardwood 
trees are very thriving; so are also the plantations on the lower 
groun^ which are of mixed spruce, ash, willow, and alder. In 
lixis district such trees thrive on the mossy soils in sheltered 
places. 

Fifik, The source of the Doveran is in the hills west of the 
Buck of Cabrach, and its course is north-easterly through the 
parish of Cabrach, Glass, Oairnie, Huntly, Turriff, and King 
Edward, in Aberdeenshire, and of Eothiemay, Inverkeithny, 
and Gramrie, in Banffshire. 

The lower part of the river has its course through the finely- 
wooded grounds of Duff House and Montcoffer, and by the 
tastefully laid out grounds and plantations of Eden in King 
Edward, which extend along the right bank of the river from 
near the Montcoffer woods and by the old Castle of Eden up to 
the picturesque Den of King Edward and old rain by the manse. 
The Eden plantations are mostly young, and have been well laid 
out both for shelter and ornament. They consist of Scots firs 
and larch, with a fair mixture of spruce, ash, and felms, sur¬ 
rounded in many places by thriving well-kept thorn hedges. 
Higher up the Den of King Edward the steep banks in many 
parts have been planted with mixed hardwood trees, which are 
thriving. Eastwards by Balmaad, Eishery, and Millseat, there are 
some outlying clumps and belts of old Scots firs and larch, and 
a few thorn hedges, affording but little shelter to a high-lying 
cultivated district, Horth and eastwards of Millseat, and on the 
moors towards Byth, several hundred acres have been planted, 
chiefly with Scots firs, but they have made little progress. At 
Byth House the plantations are pretty old, and are mostly con¬ 
fined to those in the vicinily of the residence. They consist of 
Scots fix, spruce, larch, and alders—some of them well-grown trees; 
and situated as they are, "‘'midst muirs and mosses mony,” they 
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fotm a pleasant oasis in the desert. To the south-west of Byth 
and the extensive tract of muirland hills called Corse Gight, are 
the plantations of Auchry, Craigstone, and Delgaty, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Turriff. The Auchry plantations, along with some 
belts and hedges at Millfield, do not occupy much space. Those 
upon Auchry consist of some clumps of old Scots firs and larch 
upon the higher ground by the village of Garmond, and thriving 
young plantations of spruce and hardwood trees on the lower 
ground around the mansion-house. On Craigstone the old 
Scots fir woods around the castle contain some fine specimens, 
and along with the old ash trees the grounds are well timbered 
and very ornamental. East and west of Craigstone the mixed 
clumps of Scots firs and larch afford considerable shelter to a 
rather high-lying cultivated district. The Delgaty plantations 
extend from the Doveran below Turriff to the Auchry plantations 
in Monquhitter, and cover a large area of groimd. The older 
woods, being those more immediately connected with the resi¬ 
dence of Delgaty Castle, consist of old Scots firs, spruce, ash, 
beech, and alder trees, all of mature growth, but of no great 
value except for shelter and ornament; the younger plantations 
being the hardwood planting on the braes of Ashogle, the Scots 
fir and larch woods on Wraes and Whiterashes, and the mixed 
plantations north of the Delgaty woods and along the roads 
leading from Turriff to Banff and Monquhitter. The younger 
Scots fir trees generally, aU over the ^strict, are not in a thriving 
state, and the larch of all ages are either dead or dying. The 
oak, ash, dm, and plane trees, with some birch, thrive pretty 
wdl along with some very thriving beech hedges. Bat the 
common spruce, the black American, and the common silver fir 
have far overtopped all other trees, and are very thriving. 
About two miles south of Turriff, and in the valley drained by 
the Idoch, are the old Scots fir woods and mixed plantations 
suirounding Hatton Castle. In the- older woods ai*ound the 
residence there are some fine old Scots firs, larch, and hardwood 
trees; but on the higher ground, on the east of the mansion and 
on the west of the valley on Grask, neither do the Scots firs nor 
the larch in the younger plantations appear to be in a thriving 
state, but for shelter they are very valuable. 

On the right bank of the Doveran, above Turriff, are the planta¬ 
tions of Muiresk, Ardmiddle, Scobbach, and Laithers. The 
Muiresk plantations seem to have been laid out chiefly for 
ornament and shelter to the residence, and consist of well-grown 
Scots firs, larch, and spruce trees, with a mixture of ash, elm, 
and birch trees, with birch scrub on the river banks, and some 
very wdl kept thorn hedges. On Ardmiddle the plantations of 
Scots firs and larch are young, and appear to have been laid out 
for shelter. On Scobbach, the belts and clumps of Scots firs 
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and spruce, mixed with hardwood trees, are also young, and 
along with the ornamental plantations at the mansion-house, 
which stands close to the river, are very thriving. On Laithers, 
the chief plantation lies along the valley of the river and on the 
Craig-hrae, which lies parallel thereto. This extensive plantation 
contains some fine old Scots firs, larch, and spruce trees of great 
value. In the younger plantations of Scots and larch on the 
higher ground towards Auchterless, both on Laithers and other 
smaller properties, the Scots firs have made but little progress; 
but the larch altogether are only stunted, dead, and dying 
bushes. 

Passing upwards through the parish of Inverkeithny, in 
Banffshire, we come to the finely wooded valley of Porgue and 
Drumblade. In Forgue the Bognie plantations extend from the 
Doveran, a little below Mayen, to the north Poudland range of 
hills, and cover a large extent of ground. At the old houses of 
Bognie and Frendraught, there are some fine specimens of beech, 
elm, ash, and alder trees, with silver firs, larch, yew, chestnut, 
and gean trees at the latter placa At Bognie-Brae, Gonland, the 
Eaich, and Comisty hills, the Scots firs and larch plantations are 
of various ages, condition, and quality—of considerable extent, 
but not of great value except for shelter. Part of the Bissethills, 
on the north Foudlands, were planted with seeds (Scots fir) as 
an experiment, but as the surface of the ground was only tufted, 
partially covered with heath, the ground was not very suitable 
for such nursery work, and few of the seeds, that is comparatively 
few, made their appearance, and those that did had little or no 
shelter to assist them to establish themselves on a high bleak 
hiH not half covered with vegetation, and on thin black moorish 
soil, overlying a hard substratum of slaty clay. 

At Haddo, which lies low in the vale of Forgue, there are 
some fine old Scots firs and spruce trees, and ornamental hard¬ 
wood trees along the banks of the stream up to the church, 
where there are some fine old ash trees. At Boynds-miU, Place- 
mill, Drumblair, and Templand there are numerous clumps of 
hardwood, hedge-row trees, and old thorn hedges, with clumps of 
spruce and larch on Drumblair, and young Scots firs and larch 
on Templand. In the Den of ikrgue, the spruce, Scots firs, and 
larch trees are well grown and very ornamental On Bal- 
gavendy, Anchamie, Glen Tthan, and Auchaber the plantations 
of Scots firs and larch cover a considerable extent of rather high- 
lying ground, and are very valuable for shelter. On Oorse there 
are some clumps of Scots firs and larch, with hedge-row trees 
around the residence; and at the manse and church of Drum- 
blade and TroupsmiU, some old ash trees, with some clumps of 
Scots firs and larch at STewton Gaiioch, and higher up the 
valley some clumps of stunted larch trees^at Commaleggie. 
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On the south-west of the valley of Forgue is the Foreman 
Hill (1140 feet), which is planted chiefly with larch on its east, 
south, and west feces, and on the southern slopes of the hill are 
the woods of Cobairdy. The mixed plantations on the lower 
slopes are well-grown trees, and in the grounds around the 
mansion-house there are many fine old hardwood trees and 
thriving beech hedges. South of Cobairdy are the mansion-house 
and weU wooded grounds of Lessendrum, and westward of Les- 
sendrum the woods of Bjnnoir. In the grounds of Lessendrum 
there are some fine old ash, plane, and beech trees, surrounded 
by thriving plantations of Scots firs and larch, well mixed with 
spruce trees in the lower parts. Closely adjoining these planta¬ 
tions, and to the south of Cobairdy, is an extensive young 
plantation of Scots firs, which seem to have succeeded prettj" 
well, considering the tenacity of the soil and the low damp 
situation; but reasonable doubts may well be entertained as to 
the future success of Scots firs on such ground. 

On the right bank of the Deveron, west of the Foreman, are 
the plantations of Avochy (where the river is 310 feet above sea- 
level), and southwards to Huntly are the plantations on the 
Corse of Kinnoir. The Avochy plantations consist of pretty 
well grown Scots firs and larch, with old beech, ash, and alder trees 
at the residence, and birch and hazel hushes along the banks of 
the river. The woods on Kinnoir consist of old Scots firs and larch, 
and occupy a long ridge on the east banks of the Deveron and 
the Bogie, from Avochy to Huntly, and are valuable for shelter. 
On the west or left bank of the Deveron are the plantations on 
the lower part of the Huntly estates, and higher up are the finely 
wooded grounds of Huntly Lodge, thiough which the river flows. 
The outlying plantations chiefly consist of Scots firs of various 
ages, with some thriving plantations mixed with spruce and 
hardwood trees. The grounds of Huntly Lodge and Old Castle 
contain some fine specimens of old Scots firs and of the silver 
fir, with some large oak, elm, and beech trees, and some fine 
specimens of walnut and gean trees. A little above Huntly, 
and on the same side of the river, stood the old Scots fix planta¬ 
tion of Dumhenon, where most of the trees have been cut down, 
but the ground remains well covered with alders and birch. 

About two miles north of Huntly is the Beinn forest, the top 
of which is 1050 feet above sea-level. This forest was planted 
by the late Duke of BLchmond in 1839-40, and, within the 
compass of one ring fence, contains an area of about 2600 acres 
of mixed Scots firs and larch. On the eastern division two- 
'thirfs of the plants were larch, and on the west or higher 
division two-thirds of the plants were Scots firs. On the south 
and more sheltered portions of the ground, and in the hollows, 
ash, beech, plan^ and elms were planted along with common 
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spruce. In subsequent years, and on the western spurs of the 
hill, considerable additions were made to this noble forest, so ' 
that altogether it must now cover an area little short of 3000 acres. 
The original cost of planting and enclosing the Beinn proper did 
not exceed twenty shillings an acre, forest trees being at that 
time considered cheap, and the fences, being xickle dyke and 
earth sunk of a very primitive description, did not cost much. 

To the north of Binhall, and near to the manse and church of 
Caimey, there are a few clumps of firs and hardwood trees, with 
hedges and small clumps upon Newton, with natural birch on 
the pasture braes, and old ash and rowan trees at farm-yards. 
Westwards through the parish of Glass there are only a few'' 
plantations of Scots firs and larch near to the church, with 
natural birch and alders along the valley of the river and in Glen- 
inarkie, with some old ash and plane trees. In the parish of 
Cabrach there are only a few bushes at the manse. 

Eetuming to Strathbogie, the waters of which fall into the 
Doveran in the grounds of Huntly Lodge. In the valley of the 
Bogie, from Huntly to Bhynie, a distance of about ten miles, the 
plantations consist of a few clumps of various kinds of forest 
trees at farm-yards; thorn hedges dividing several of the farms, 
and along the principal roads; some clumps of hardwood trees 
by the church and manse of Gartly, with alder and willow bushes 
on the banks of the stream, and birch scrub on the lower slopes 
of the hills. 

About three miles above the chui‘ch at Gartly, and on the east 
of the valley, are the woods of LeithhaH and those of Druminor, 
also on the east side of the valley opposite to the village of 
Ehynie. In the ginunds of Leithhall there are a few old Scots 
firs, larch, and spruce trees, with some old oaks, ash, elm, and 
beech trees, with a few black poplars and Huntingdon willows. 
At the manse and church of Kinnethmont and southwaids there 
are a few clumps of Scots firs and larch, but they afford very 
little shelter to the wide, undulating valley which lies between 
the sources of the Gaudy and the Shevoch. The plantations of 
Draminor are chiefly those around the residence, and consist of 
well-grown Scots firs and larch, mixed with hardwood trees and 
common spruce. Higher up, towards the Correen Hills, several 
clumps of Scots firs and larch have been laid out for shelter, but 
as yet the trees have made^little progress. Along the banks of 
the Bogie the alder bushes and the natural birch are to be found 
in great abundance in the valley, and struggling np the steep 
braes. West of Ehynie village, and within the past ten years, 
several clumps of Scots firs and larch have been formed on the tops 
of some of the lower hills, and should they succeed the amenity 
of the district wiE be much improved. 

Above Ehynie, by Glenbogie Cottage, Westhills, Craig, and 
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Olova, the steep hanks of the stream are ■well covered with 
thriving Scots fir and larch plantations, and with the natural 
birch trees which aboimd everywhere in the strath, it is well 
wooded. On Westhills the young belts, which were made for 
shelter, with some outlying plantations of Scots firs and larch on 
Marchmar, seem to be very thriving. 

On the estate of Craig the plantations are confined to those 
around the mansion-house, and those by the old church of Auch- 
indoir. In the Den of Craig there are some fine specimens of 
common spruce and silver firs, ash, elm, beech, and birch trees; 
and in the surrounding plantations there are some fine old Scots 
firs, larch, and birch trees. Higher up the Bogie, and on the 
east slopes of the Buck of Cabrach (2368 feet), the plantations 
are upon the estate of Auchindoir, and were noticed as falling 
under the fluvial territory of the Don. 

Foeest Teees. 

In order to render the foregoing report a little more useful and 
interesting, the reporter has -thought it desirable to add the follow¬ 
ing abstract of the principal forest and other trees throughout the 
county, and where such are to be found:— 

The Scots fir {Finns si/lvestris), —^The best are to be found,— 
071 Feeside, —At Culter, Drum, Skene, Midmar, Kincardine 
Lodge, Aboyne, Ballater, Abergddie, Invercauld, and Mar 
Lodge. 

On Fcmside, —^At Seaton House, ParkhiU, Kenmay, Cluny, 
Monymusk, Haughton, Auchindoir, Newe, and Gandacraig; and 
on the Ury at Hewton and Wardhouse on the ShevacL 
On the Ythan. —^At Haddo House, Fyvie, and Eothie Horman. 
On the Ugie, —^At Kiomundy, Pitfour, Strichen, and Philroth. 
On the Foveran. —^At Craigstone, Hatton, Laithers, Himtly 
Lodge, and on the Bogie at Craig. 

The larch {Larix europcea ),—^The best are to be found,— 

0?i Fecsidc. —^At Culter, Drum, Midmar, Learney, Ballogie, 
Finzean, Blelack, Aboyne, Ballater, Abexgddie, Invercauld, and 
Mar Lodge. 

On Fmside. —^At Craibstone, Kemnay, Cluny, Monymusk, 
Haughton, Breda, Gandacraig, and Edinglassie, and Wardhouse 
on the Shevach. 

On the Ythan, —At Haddo House and Fyvie. 

On the Ugie, —At Aden and Strichen. 

On the Foveran, —^At Hatton, Laithers, Frendraught, and Co- 
bairdy; and LeithhaU and Craig on the Bogie. 

The spruce fir (Abies excelsa), —^The best are to be found,— 

On Feeside, —At Skene, Echt, Learney, Aboyne, Blelack, Bal¬ 
later, Abergeldie, and Invercauld. 
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0% Donside. —^At Kntray, Kemnay, Monymusk, Manar, Castle 
Porbes, Craigievar, and Newe; and Kewton on the Ury and 
Wardhouse on the Shevach. 

On the Yfhan. —^At Haddo House and I^vie. 

On the Ugie. —^At Ktfour, Striehen, Monnond House, Cairness, 
and Philorth. 

On the Bov&ran, —^At Delgaly, Laithers, Huntly Lodge, and 
Craig. 

The silver fir {AUes pedincctay —^The best are to be found,— 
On JDeeside. —^At Hazelhead, Culter, Mdmar, Ballater, Inver- 
cauld, and Mar Lodge. 

On Donside, —At Craibstone, Monymusk, Haughton, and 
Breda; and at Clack on the Ury and Wardhouse on the Shevach. 
On the Ugie, —At Pitfour, Strichen, and Philorth. 

On the Dovera/n, —At Ddgaty, Prendraught, and Huntly 
Lodge; and on the Bogie at Craig. 

The yew tree {Taxus laccatd), —^The best are to he found,— 
On Deeside. —^At Culter. 

On Donside. —On the Gaudy at licklyhead. 

On the Ythan. —^At EUon. 

On the Doveran, —^At Prendraught, and in the Bogie at Leith- 
hall. 

The holly tree {Bex Aquifoliuni). —^The best axe to be found,— 
On Deedde. —At Culte, Drum, Midmar, Campfield, Ballogie, 
Pinzean, and Aboyne. 

On the Ythan, —^At Ellon. 

The ash tree {Fraxinm excelsior), —^The best are to be found,— 
On Deeside. —At Kingswells, Eoht, Drum, Kincardine O’Keil, 
Aboyne, Tarland, Abergeldie, and Invercauld. 

Oil Donside. —^At Craibstone, Parkhill, Straloch, Kinkell, Mel- 
drum, Wartle, Overhall, Clatt, Kemnay, Pettemear, Castle Eraser, 
Cluny, Tonley, Craigievar, Glenkitidy, and Newe, 

On the Ythan. —^At Ellon and Auchterless. 

On the Ugie. —At Kinmundy, Aden, Pitfour, Brucklay, Strichen, 
and Philorth. 

On the Doveran. —^At Prendraught, Coboirdy, Huntly Lodge, 
and LeithhaU, and Craig on the Bogie. 

The alder tree {Almis glutinosa). —^The best are to be found,— 
071 Deeside. —^At Culter, Drum, Echt, Skene, Birse, Aboyne, 
Invercauld, and in Glen Cluny. 

On Donside. —^At Seaton, Kxnnellar, Tonley, and Breda. 

On the Ugk. —At Pitfour, Crimonmogate, Cairness, and 
Strichen. 

On the Doieran. —^At Byth, Delgaty, Bognie, and Huntly. 

The birch tree {BMa albcC). —The l3est are to be found,— 

On Deeside. —On Culter, Skene, Echt, Pinzean, Aboyne, Bal- 
later, Birkhall, Abergeldie, and Invercauld. * 
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On Donside .—^At Craibstoae, Tillyfonr, Cluny, Monymusk, 
Whitehouse, Haiigliton, Ealdrummy, Glenkiadie, Ifewe, and 
Edinglassie. 

On the JJgie .—^At Pitfonr and Stricken. 

On the DovGTcm ,—At Delgaty, Foigue, Huntly, and on the 
Bogie at Craig. 

The aspen tree (Populm tr&midd ).—^The best are to be 
found,— 

On Pemde ,—^At Aboyne, Ballater, and Inveroauld. 

On Domide ,—^At Castle Forbes, !l^drumniy, Glenkindie, and 
Edinglassie. 

The beech tree {Fagus sylvatied ).—^The best are to be found,— 

On Deeside.—At Countesswells,Echt, Aboyne, and Abergeldie. 

On Donside .—At Craibstone, ParkhiU, Straloch, Balbj^han, 
Meldrum, Wardhouse, Premnay, Cluny, Hallhead, Craigievar, 
Balfltdg, and Edinglassie. 

On ffie YtJian .—^At Ellon, TJdny, Schivas, and Fyvie. 

On the Ugu .—At Pitfour, Strichen, and Philorth. 

On the Doveran ,—^At Ga^, Bognie, Lessendrum, and Huntly 
Lodge. 

The chestnut tree {Gastanea mdgaris ).—^The best are to be 
found,— 

On Deeside ,—^At Culter, Echt, Skene, Aboyne, and Ballater. 

On Donside —^At Keithhall, Mon 3 niiusk, and Tonley. 

On the TtJum ,—^At Waterton and Haddo House. 

On the TTgie ,—^At Pitfour. 

The horse chestnut (JSscfidm Hippocastanum ),—^The best are to 
be found,— 

On Deeside ,—^At Culter, Echt, Skene, Ahoyne, and Invercauld. 

On Donside ,—^At Craibstone, Keithhall, and Balfiuig. 

On the Tthan ,—^At Hhddo House. 

On ike XTgk, —At Pitfour. 

The lime tree {TUia europaed ).—^The best are to he found,— 

On Deeside .—At Culter, Echt, Aboyne, and BirkhalL 

On Donside .—At Cluny, Tonley, and Breda. 

On the Tfhan ,—^At Ellon and Haddo House. 

On the Ugu .—^At Aden, Strichen, Caimess, and Philorth. 

On the Dovernn .—^At Erendraught and Leithhall. 

The oak tree {(^uei'ens —The best specimens are to be 

found,— 

On Deeside ,—^At Culter, Skene, Drum, Aboyne, and Ballater. 

On Donside. —^At Craibstone, Monymusk, Cluny, Tonley, 
Haughton, and Newe. 

On the Tthan —At Pyrie. 

On {he Ugie .—^At Kinmundy, Aden, Pitfour, Strichen, and 
Philorth. 

On the Domran.^At Delgaty, Huntly Lodge, and Leithhall 
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The sycamore, or plane tree {Acer Psmdo-Platamii), —^The best 
are to be found,— 

On Demd^. —^At Drum, Tinzean, Aboyne, and Abergeldie. 

On Bonside. —^At Kdthhall, Fetfcemear, Cluny, Cushnie, Glen- 
kindy, and Newe. 

On the Ythan. —^At Ellon, Eothie, and Towie. 

On the Ugie, —^At Pitfour, Oldmaud, PMorth, and Crimond. 

The elm tree {JJlmus montaTid ),—^The best are to be found,— 

On Beeside, —At Ooimtesswell^ Echt, Drum, Abojne, Birk- 
haU, and Invercauld. 

On BoTiside. —In the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, Eintray, 
Keithhall, Manar, Monymusk, Tonley, Breda, Uewe, and Edin- 
glassie. 

On the Ugie.—At Pitfour, Caimess, and Philorth. 

On the Bovcran. —^At Cobairdy, Huntly Lodge, and Leithhall. 

The gean tree (Prunus Cerasus). —^The best are to be found,— 

On Beeside. —^At Bieldside, Culter, Drum, Echt, Campfield. 
Aboyne, Dee Castle, Ballater, Birkhall, and Glengaim. 

On Bonside. —^At Keithh^, Westhall, Cluny, Monymusk, 
Whitehouse, Breda, and Newe. 

On the UgU. — At Pitfour and Strichen. 

On the Bomran. —^At Frendraught, Huntly Lodge, and Leith- 
hulL 

The rowan tree {Pjfrus aMct^pana),“The best are to be 
found,—* 

On Beeside, —^At Countesswells, Midmar, Dee Castle, Glen- 
muick, Glengaim, and Invercauld, 

On Bonside. —^At Kinnellar, Tillyfour, Pittodrie, Breda, and 
Newe. 

On the Ugie. —^At Pitfour and Strichen. 

On the Boveran. —^At Templand, in Forgue, Drumblade, Huntly, 
and in Strathbogie. 

The Poplour Tree, the Lomlardg, the Black Italian, and the Grey 
Poplar. —^The best specimens of these trees are to be found at 
Edit and Aboyne on Deeside; at Manar, Tonley, and Glenkindy 
on Donside; at Aden, Crimonmogate, and Strichen on the Ugie; 
and at Frendraught, Leithhall, and Craig on Doveran side. 

The Suntingdon Willow (Salix alba).—Good specimens of this 
tree are to be found in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, and at 
Murtle, Echt, Aboyne, and Birkhall on Deeside; at Fettemear, 
Castle Forbes, and Edinglassie on Donside; and at Logie, Aden, 
and Philorth on the Ugie. 

The Walnut (Juglans regia).—^The best specimens of this tree 
are to be found at Craibstone and Kenmay on Donside, and 
Westhall on the Gaudy, and at Huntly Lodge on the Doveran. 

Forests. —The more elevated mountains and glens along the 
south and west borders of Aberdeenshire, from the Forest of 
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Birse to Benmacdhtii, are now almost, but not entirely, set apart 
for the antlered monarchs of the glen, and from Benmacdhui 
to the Braes of Aldivalloch in the &.brach, partly so. But it is 
very difficult to get anything like correct statistics as to the area 
under deer in Scotland, for this reason that we know in many 
cases sheep are not altogether excluded from these glens and 
mountains; hence the difficulty arises in forming a correct esti¬ 
mate of the area exclusivdy set apart for deer. There is no 
doubt that the Aberdeenshire mountains are peculiarly well 
adapted for the purposes of breeding and rearing deer, because 
they are only divided by imaginary lines from the extensive deer 
forests in Banff, Inverness, Perth, and Forfar shires, which circum¬ 
stance alone adds very much to the value of the mountainous dis¬ 
tricts of this coimtry for deer farming; and as such pays the 
proprietors better than sheep, it is iSrely the q[uestion—deer 
farming sheep farming—^wil remain an open one. 

Forestry. —^Forestry as a science does not appear to be much 
studied in Aberdeenshire, or if it be, it is not much practised; 
and this may arise from several causes apart from any want of a 
proper knowledge of forest culture, hut chiefly from the fact that 
the axe of the woodman is oftener called into action than the 
pruning-hook of the forester, and probably fully as often, as the 
exigency of many cases would fairly appear to warrant or justify. 

Thick planting—that is, from 3 to 3 J feet apart—seems to be 
the rule all over the country, and this system, no doubt, in a cold 
climate, has beneficial effects so far, if the young trees were early 
and judiciously thinned and pruned in order to let them have the 
benefit of atmospheric influences to aid them in strength. But 
as these operations are generally delayed till the trees have at¬ 
tained fifteen and often twenty years’ growth, they are then indis¬ 
criminately handled, and sometimes the best trees axe cut down 
in order to meet at least the expense attending the operation. 

The thinnings of Scots fir and larch plantations of from fifteen 
to twenty years’ growth are only fit for pit-props, paling, and such 
l±e purposes, and naturally enough a proprietor who has spent 
LlOO in planting looks for some return from his outlay, because 
if he had put out his LlOO at 3 J per cent, compound interest, in 
twenty years it would have brought him L199. But let us fall 
back upon the planting speculation, and assuming that it has 
thriven and cost little or nothing to manage, the thinnings at 
the end of twenty years would certainly have brought him L2 
an acre free, besides leaving a good crop of timber upon the 
ground, his property much improved, and thereby increased in 
value. The cultivation of limber is a slow process, but it is sure, 
and, except under very adverse circumstances, it will eventually 
pay. 

In thick plantations of mixed Scots firs and larch, and where 
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proper thinning has been too long delayed, the result is that the 
larch trees have been stimulated into premature growth, so that 
when they are opened up, many of them are found that from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot there is no sound¬ 
ness in them.” Again, in young plantations mixed with all sorts 
of forest trees, such as the aiSi, the elm, the lai*ch, and the 
poplar, in the earlier stages of their growth, generally overtop 
the firs and the spruce, and from the want of early thinning and 
pruning, these many-headed trees and their straggling branches 
often whisk away the bristles (needles) from the 5)p shoots 
of their softer, although harder associates, thereby killing down 
the weaker, and not unfrequently the stronger trees, and those 
which are likely to prove most profitable to the proprietor. 

The distribution of plantations and woods all over Aberdeen¬ 
shire is very unequal, and the selection of ground for planting 
on many large estates seems to have been too much a matter of 
chance, consequently the many failures which are to be met 
with need excite no surprise. But as this is a question which 
more immediately affects the owners of laige properties, it is for 
them to consider whether a better distribution of plantations 
over their estates would not only have a considerable influence 
in improving the clunate, but add much to the value of their 
agricultural land- Should, however, the present agitation about 
game damaging agricultural crops continue, it is to be feared that 
objections would arise from the same source as to the formation 
of young plantations for shelter. 

Soils, &o. — Dee ,—^Along the valley of this river, and on the 
banks of its tributaries, the soil is chiefly gravelly loam. In 
Skene, Lumphanan, and Cromar, the loam is of a better quality, 
and all resting upon granite, quaitz, and limestone rock, and 
gravel beds. 

Bon ,—Along the valley of this river, from Aberdeen to Inver¬ 
urie, the soil is good loam. In the vales of Monymusk and 
Alford the soil is more or less mixed with decomposed granite 
and small stones. In Eldrummy a considerable portion of the 
soil approaches a day loam, and in Strathdon the soil is of a 
lighter loam, pretiy j&eely mixed with small stones. Along the 
vale of Ury, and on Gaudyside, the soil is pretty good loam. 
Prom Aberdeen to Kildrummy granite is to be found every¬ 
where. In Kildrummy the sandstone rock crops out, and in 
Glenbucket and Corgarff limestone rook is worked, with serpen¬ 
tine by the church of Strathdon, and ironstone in Coigarff. On 
the Ury, gneiss, clay, and roofing-slate abounds; and on the Gaudy, 
granite, serpentine of a coarse quality, and clay slata 

Tthan ,—^Along the valley of this river, day and good loam 
exists along its whole course. The soil along the Ebrie is not so 
good, and near to the source of the stream it is of an inferior 
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quality. Gneiss, clay, and rooJGbag-slate exists on the Ytlian, and 
limestone rock of an inferior quality is to he found on the Ebrie. 

Ugic .—Along the valley of this river good loam exists, more 
or less mixed with small stones; and in the sea-hoard parishes, 
excepting portions of Eathen and Fraserburgh, the soil is clay. 
Large tracts of peat moss are to he found in Oruden, Longside, 
Old Deer, St Fergus, Lonmay, Stricken, Aberdour, and other 
parishes. Eed granite is worked in Peterhead and Oruden 
parishes, blue at Longside, and the grey at Stricken and New 
Pitsligo, with limestone rock at Eattray-head and in the parish of 
Fraserburgh. 

Doveran ,—^Along the valley of the river, and on the banks of 
its tributaries, every variety of soil is to be found; good loam 
exists in the Turriff district, and in Forgue, Huntly, Caimey, 
and in Strathbogie. Sandstone iswoiked at Turriff and Ehynie, 
limestone in Cairney and Glass, clay-slate in Turriff, Forgue, and 
Gartly, with roofing-slate in the latter parish, with grey granite 
and drift boulders east and west of Huntly. 

The tops and slopes of most of the secondary class of moun¬ 
tains, such as Mormond, Foudland, Benachie, the Buck, of 
Cabrach,,’Wester Morven, and others, are covered with peat-moss, 
the debris of primeval forests. The higher mountains being 
those of the Grampian range, Braeriach and Benavon are bare 
and bleak, and in many places covered with huge granite blocks, 
disintegrated and stratified rocks; are intersected by wild glens, 
rocky precipices, and lonely mountain tarns, with their rugged 
slopes but barely covered with heath and other alpine plants 
far above the upper zone of forest culture. 

. General Eemarrs. —^The sea-board parishes are those of Old 
Machar, Belhdvie, Foveran, Slains, Oruden, Peterhead, St Fer¬ 
gus, Crimond, Lonmay, Eathen, Fraserburgh, lyvie, Pitsligo, 
and Aberdour; and from the half perispheric shape or contour 
of the coast, which radiates about Iwenty miles from the church 
of Methlio, and from the want of high hills and woods, the 
climate, although genial, is rather cold and humid. In several 
of these parishes, thorn hedges abound, along with belts and 
small clumps of hardwood trees of stunted growth; but in many 
parts they are bare, and shelter is much wanted for protecting 
the agricultural crops from the north and easterly gales which 
occasionally sweep across this large extent of exposed country. 

Scots fir trees succeed in most soils throughout the county, 
up to the height of about 1500 feet above sea-level, excepting 
most of the sea-board parishes. The larch succeeds in most places 
where trees do grow, and on moist clay, gravel, loam—all sorts 
of soils—^tm the roots begin to penetrate the subtratum, and if 
it be hard tilly or moor-bound, the roots decay, and trunk rot 
commences. Ulceration afflicts the larch tree of all ages, and is 
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very prevalent all over the county. It is generally believed to 
arise from early spring frosts checking the flow of sap, causinc; 
the sap vessels to rupture, and blotches break out, after w^hich 
they became covered with cr 3 rptogamic growths. Old ash, 
plane, and beech trees are to be found in many places where the 
younger trees of the same species do not now appear to thrive. 
The common spruce and silver firs succeed best in deep, moist, or 
ordinary friable soils, in sheltered places better than in exposed 
situations. The oak tree occupies but a small space in our forests, 
and the best specimens are to be found on rich clay soils, on gravel 
or rock. The birch tree, both natural and planted, grows in moun¬ 
tain, moor, and bog, and along with the alder tree and the elder 
bush are never touched by that implacable enemy of most trees 
—the rabbit. The elm, the lime, and the horse chestnut grow 
freely in rich soils on open subsoils. Grood specimens of beech, 
thorn, and hoUy hedges are to be met with. On the very 
gravelly soils on Deeside the beech and common thorn does not 
thrive; but in the upper valley of the river the birch, mountain 
ash, aspen, holly, blackthorn (sloe), and the hazel, are indigenous. 
The juniper and bramble bush, the dog-rose, and wild raspbeny 
are everywhere to be met with in great abundance. 

The pests of our pine forests prevail only to a small extent, 
but they do exist in the shape of the weevil, which attack the 
roots, the beetle the top shoots, and the caterpillar the needles ; 
but neither of them seem to have at any time made much pro¬ 
gress or done much damage. The larch, besides the constitu¬ 
tional complaints before refen-ed to, is attacked by the \Adclgcs 
Lar., and the Bnosmna Lar., insects which do much harm to Loth 
young and old trees alike. Otherwise our woods and ornamental 
plantations are remarkably free from disease, except what is 
brought about by the climatic influences of an early spring or a 
late autumn.* 


ON THE COMPARATIVE PRODUCTIVENESS AND GENERAIi 
QUALITIES FOR USB AND KEEPING OP THE DIFFERENT 
KINDS OF SWEDISH, YELLOW, AND WHITE TURNIPS, GENE¬ 
RALLY USED m FIELD CULTURE, 

By George Bruce, Keig, Abeideenshiie. 

[Prmhm—Ten Sovereigns,] 

Formerly in the northern counties farmers* returns were almost 
entirely from the grain crops, but now it is on the rearing 
and feeding of cattle that they have principally to depend. In 

* The altitudes giTen in the foregoing report, where not otherwise stated, are 
so many feet above the Ordnance Survey datum line. 
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tills district on most farms the number of cattle that are now 
fed is double what it was twenty years ago, and some of our 
more advanced farmers, with the use of a little artificial food, 
are sending three times as many to the butcher. How to select 
and grow the most productive and suitable crops for feeding 
stock becomes thus a question of the utmost importance, and of 
all crops cultivated for that purpose none have yet been found 
to equal or even compare with llie turnip. We may safely say, 
therefore, that from the time the turnip as a field crop was 
introduced a new area dawned on agriculture. 

There are numerous varieties of turnips differing greatly in 
many important points; and when we consider that the Scotch 
farmer has to feed his cattle in the house during seven or eight 
months in the year, it is evidently of the utmost consequence 
that he should select the varieties that are best suited for the 
season of the year in which they are to be used, as well as most 
productive and profitable. 

It is with a view to obtain correct information with regard to 
these points that the experiments which are hereafter detailed 
were carried out, and especially to ascertain the varieties most 
suitable for early use, an important point which seems to have 
been almost entirely overlooked by former experimenters, it 
being quite out of the question to suppose that an “ Imperial,” 
an Excelsior,” or any green or purple-topped variety will suit 
all soils and all climates, and come equally to early maturity. 

The following experiments were made on a farm twenty miles 
inland, and 380 feet above the sea-leveL The soil in both 
experiments was a loamy day of very middling quality. It 
had been recently drained and suhsoiled. The rotation is five- 
course:—1868, oats with grass seeds; 1869, grass pastured; 
1870, grass pastured; 1871, oats; 1872, experiments in Tables 
L and IL, and owing to the nnusual fall of rain the crop did not 
come to the usual average weight:— 

BaiufaU 1872, 25'20 inches. 

„ 18il, 17*62 „ 

Excess in 1872 over 1871 = 7*38 inches. 

The experiments made in 1873 are given in Tables III. and IV. 
All the varieties were topped, and fully half an inch of top was 
left on each bulb. Very great loss is often occasioned by topping 
or tailing too closely, thereby wounding or bleeding the turnip, 
which when stored induces gradual decay. 

The swedes and yellow-fleshed varieties of seeds were pro¬ 
cured from Messrs Alexander Bruce & Son, Keig, and were all 
grown from transplanted stocks. The wldte-fleshed varieties 
were bought from Messrs Carter, Dunnett, & Beale, Inndon, 
All kinds were true. 
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Tabulated plan of experiments made in 1872 and 1873, stow¬ 
ing the comparative productiveness and general qualities for use 
and keeping of the different kinds of Swedish, ydlow, and 
white turnips generally used in field culture:— 

Table 1. 

Sk4)V}mg the eompara^ Productimiess on lOik December 1872 of (he different 
Unde of Swedish Tumyps as hoed cut different widUhs, 



TJlBLE II. 

^wing (he comparative Weight on 10^ December 1872 of (he different hinds 
of Yellow Turnips. 
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' Table IIL 

Showing comparative Weight on 1st May 1873 of the different hinds of YeUoio 
Turnips taken from the same field as those m Table IT. 


Vanety of Turnip. 

Manure. 

Cost of 
Manure. 


Date of 
sowing. 

Date of fliBt 
thinning. 

a 

S tt 

oA 

Q 

|§ 

H 

Weij^t per 
impel lal 
acre. 

Fann- 

yaid 

Bone 

MeaL 

Super- 

pho»- 

phate 

Old Meldrum ' 
Golden Yellow, 
Aberdeen 
BuUockYellow, 
TweeddalePui- 
ple-Topped ■ 
Yellow, 
Eosterton’s 
Hybud, 

Early Field 
Yellow, 

20yds. 

4cwt. 

3 C!Wt. 

£ 8 . 

6 10 

26 in. 

6ih 

June 

i 

28th 

June. 

12th 

July. 

In 

10 - 

t. c. lbs 

16 15 8 

14 0 4 

15 1 6 

Fajlure. 

Failnre. 


jRe^narlcs and Observaiions on JExjperiments, 

J^ffpIe’Topjped Swede. —^The leading kind of this variety is 
Skrcv^’s. It is purple-topped, globular in shape, and rather 
long in necL It has a tendency to get rather coarse, which, 
however, is considered by some growers to be an advantage, as 
it can be topped without damaging the bulbs. Being productive 
and hardy, it is held in high esteem by the farmers in Aberdeen¬ 
shire. The Bast Lothian ” is the only other puiple-top very 
much patronised. It is something like Skirving’s, but comes 
sooner to maturily, while it does not stand the frost so well. 
Is not, therefore, such a favourite as Skirving's. 

OreGnrTojpped Stvede. —^At least three kinds of this variety aie 
to be met with. The old green-top, which grows well into the 
ground, and stands the winter well, but is not very productive ; 
an improved green-top, which grows farther out of the soil; 
and Hartley’s short-topped swede, which is the neatest green- 
top yet introduced, and m heavy soils yields a large crop. 

Bron^enTojpped Swede. —Sheppani’s is one of the best bronze- 
topped swedes cultivated. For bulk and solidity it cannot be 
excelled, though it is apt to get rather " casticly.” Good light 
soils suit it best. It is often called green-topped, but the true 
variety has a distinct bronze, though not nearly so deep in colour 
as Kinaldxe's variety. The latter has a neater head and less 
leaves than the Sheppard’s, and in good soils is very productive. 

Orem-Topped Yellow Turnip. —^Ihere are several kinds of this 
turnip. The Old Meldrum golden yellow (so named because it 
is very much cultivated near the village of Old Meldrum) is 
undoubtedly the best green-topped yellow grown. It is at least 
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twice the size of the old golden yellow, but retains the same 
neat head and golden-coloured bottom, and has a fine globular 
shape. No variety can compare with it for growing well into 
the soil, and is invaluable to the farmer, as it is easily protected 
by the plough from frost and vermin. Another variety of the 
green-top is the Aberdeen bullock yellow. It has a paler green 
top and lighter yellow bottom than the Old Meldrum vaaiety. 
It grows far above the soil, and to appearance it is very pro¬ 
ductive, but does not weigh well, nor stand the frost It has, 
however, a redeeming quality. It is not difficult to please with 
soil. The other leading variely of green-top is the early field 
yellow. It is very much esteemed for its rapid growth and 
early maturity. It also is the best turnip to sow where the 
braird has been destroyed. 

Puf^^Tiypped Ytllm .—^We often meet with three different 
kinds of this turnip: the old red-topped yellow, the Aberdeen 
purple-topped bullock yellow, and the Tweeddale purple-topped 
yellow. The red-topped yellow is not, however, to be compared 
with the other two, being smaller in size. The Aberdeen 
variety grows better into the soil, and is more globular than the 
Tweeddale, but both grow a heavy crop. light and mossy lands 
suit them best. 

FosteriorCs is oblong shaped, with light ydlow flesh, 

and bulks well, but does not stand the frost. 

White-FleAjed Varieties .—^There are at least four leading 
varieties of globe turnip grown in the north of Scotland: the 
Pomeranian, large in size and perfect in shape, is the greatest 
favourite; the Norfolk red, not so productive as the former, but 
suits light and exposed soils; the greystone or mottled, and 
green ^obe. The green globe is hsSdy, but does not come to 
size like the greystone. In favourable seasons the latter is 
very productive, but in dry seasons it is apt to run to seed, and 
is also very difficult to keep true to its original type. 

In concluding our remarks, we may draw attention to Table L, 
where it is seen that swedes grow a heavier crop when hoed 
14 inches than ff hoed 12 inches. 

The yellow and white turnips, again, as seen by Table IV., 
should not be hoed over 10 or 11 inches apart, as they are apt 
to split and decay when they grow to large sizes. As seen by 
Table IV., the early field yellow is the most productive and 
best varied for early use, and we are surprised so many farmers 
grow so lige a proportion of globes. No doubt a small per¬ 
centage is useful for the young stock, there being such a weight 
of tops on the globe turnip (see Table TV.), but the feeding 
qualities cannot be so good as the yellow-fleshed varieties. 

But again, as will seen (Table IV.), the early field yellow 
has decayed so much by the first of November, that no more 
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should he sown of that variety than can be used by that time, 
and we prefer the Aberdeen buUook yellow, the Tweeddale purple- 
topped yellow, or Fosterfcon’s hybrid, for use from that time to 
Chnstmas—^the hybrid being by the time the early fidd yellow 
is used almost as productive as the globe, and having a specific 
gravity (see Table IV.) nearly equal to a swede. 

As will be seen from Table II., the Old Meldrum golden yellow 
is proved to be as productive in December as any other variety, 
and from that time we prefer it to any other kind of ydlow. 
By Table III. this variety is proved to .be the best keeping 
yellow tumip we have, and where the soil is unsuitable for 
growing swedes, or when the season is wet, this variety of yellow 
can be grown, which is nearly equal to a swede for feeding 
cattle, and for lambmg ewes is indispensable. 


ON TBEES, CHIEFLY CONIFEES. 

By Alexander Graham Sfeirs of Culcreacli, Fintiy, Glasgow. 

The following communication is intended to show the growth 
of some coniferous trees at Culcreuch, at an elevation of 360 feet 
above the sea-level. In the case of the conifers the following 
trees are the produce of home-grown seed —Aims Douglasii^ Pinus 
Mmtioolay and Gupressm Lawsonitmou 

1. My largest A, Dmglasii was planted forty years ago; it is 
perfectly healthy, about 60 feet high, and at 3 feet from the ground 
upwards of 8 feet 10 inches in circumference. This tree bears 
cones in alternate years, and 1 have numerous plants from the 
seed. Some are now betwixt 20 and 40 feet high, perfectly 
vigorous and well-shaped, though planted in exposed situations. 
The seedlings I do not remove tOl the spring after theic germina¬ 
tion. I find that they thrive well in the open ground, though 
I have observed some of the more vigorous young plants are 
hurt by severe frost. This I attribute to the want eif snow to 
protect them, as in their native habitat. 

2. I have also raised Pmm MoTiiicola from native seed, but 
the squirrels save me the trouble of gathering the cones, of 
which they seem very fond. My largest tree is upwards of 60 
feet high, perfectly symmetrical from ground to apex. Last 
year it made a double shoot, and will now, I fear, grow lateraUy. 

3. An Abies Menziem, pitted same year, is now high^ and 
larger than either of the preceding named trees. I only once 
saw a couple of cones on it, but cuttings grow freely and in good 
shape. 

4. My largest Araucaria imbrieaia was planted in 1847, and 
is now 25 feet 6 inches high; girth at root, 2 feet 7 inches; at 
3 feet, 1 foot 10 inches. 
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5. Deodar {Gedrus DeodarcC), planted in 1842. This seems to 
be of the variety called rdbvsta. It bears cones which fall off 
after first hard &ost; cones were first noticed in. 1858. It is 
now 38 feet high; girth at ground 4 feet 10 inches; at 3 feet it 
is 3 feet 10 inches. 

6. Or^oTTieria Ldbbii, planted in 1850; quite hardy, and a de¬ 
sirable plant. Height, 24 feet 2 inches; girth, 3 feet at ground; 
1 foot 9 inches at 8 feet up. 

7. Crypt<mmiaja;pmiG(^,^\^^ 1862; height, 15 feet; girth 
at base, 3 feet, and 2 feet 3 feet higher. This variely is also 
hardy, foliage very dense, and of a good colour. 

8- WeUmgtama gitjUTdecL’^Mj first was planted in 1852; it 
is only about 20 feet high, but the circumference at the root is 
5 feet, at 3 feet it is 2 feet It must be noted the tree is planted 
in bad, poor soil, and in a very exposed situation, yet it has 
never suffered from frosts or any storm. It had a few cones in 
1870, as had Pirnts excdsa, 

9. Pimt$ PaKosiawa, planted 1842; height, 86 feet; girth at 
ground, 7 feet 3 inches, and at 3 feet 5 feet 9 inches. This is a 
coarse-growing tree in habit; though taller, not unlike the Pinvs 
Mugho minor; it seems suited for an exposed situation, ox even 
a lawn tree. 

10. Tcmdium semperviTeiii ^,—^This is a charming plant; it 
seems quite hardy, for our usual winters do not hurt it. I would 
strongly advise amateurs to consider the beauty of the foliage, 
and the elegant growth (like feathers) of the young shoots- It 
was planted in 1846, and now measures 30 feet in height, and 
girths at the ground 6 feet 6 inches; at 3 feet up, 5 feet. 

11. Picea cephalomea, planted 1846; height, 31 feet; girth at 
root, 4 feet 10 inches, and at 3 feet is 3 feet 7 inches. This is a 
handsome tree, weU. worth cultivation. I think there are two 
varieties—^the one has aU the young growths of a light green 
colour; the young shoots of the other are a light reddish brown. 
This last is more tender than the other, but I incline to think 
both should be grown, being of dense growth and good shape. 

12. Cuprcssus Lawbertiana .—^This beautiful tree is rather deli¬ 
cate for this place and climate- My plant is 17 feet high, and 
though some of its unripened growths have been hurt by severe 
winters, its top shoot has never failecl 

13. Picea Nordmanniana .—This beautiful tree thrives to a 
wish; planted in 1852, it is now 26 feet high, 3 feet 1 inch in 
circumference at root, and 1 foot 11 inches at 3 feet up. This 
tree cannot be cultivated too fredy- 

14 Picea grandis, planted 1856, is 14 feet 6 inches high. I 
do not feel certain of this climate being suitable to this plant. 
Last summer seems to have hurt the leadmg shoots. 

15. Pinm Bmfhamiana and macrocarpa I may put together: 
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struggling growths are their characteristics. I do not admire 
them; their timber may be valuable, but the trees do not meet 
my taste as ornamental 

16. AMes AlbeTtiana is nearly allied to the Alms canadeTms, 
My best plant, raised in 1856, is 19 feet high, and if pruned 
close to the stem might pass for a fishing-rod stuck into the 
ground; it has a bad habit of turning up its branches. I have 
been obliged to tie down the points. The Pieea cepTmlmim also 
has this fault. 

17. Pimi^ ponderosa^ planted 1833, is 42 feet high, and at 
ground 5 feet 10 inches in circumference; at 3 feet it is 4 feet. 

18. Cedrus atlanticoL, planted 1852, is 20 feet 6 inches high, 
3 feet 4 inches in circumference at ground, and 2 feet 4 inches at 
3 feet. This seems hardy; is like both G. Libani and C. Deodar 
but differs from both. 

19. The Cupressus Lawsoniaiia bears freely, and I have raised 
numerous young plants from home-grown seed. 

20. The Pinus Koraierms showed cones when only 5 feet 
high. 

21. Pinus Laricio Corsica, planted in 1825, height 59 feet, 
circumference‘ at base 5 feet 10 inches; at 3 feet, 4 feet 6 
inches; thriving and healthy. 

Some few years since a friend gave me a few seeds, which I 
took to be Pinus Pima, but which he assured me were gathered 
in close proximiiy to the cedars of Lebanon. The plant seems 
tender, but does not die. 

I might add largely to this list, but will only mention, as 
above, plants that have been proved for years. Also, that the 
Quercus Gerris has now got to a tree-Hke size, and bears acorns 
which the squirrels devour, but sometimes lose, and I get seed¬ 
lings in the grass round the parent trees. The Q. cocdma thrives 
well,but does not fruit. The Gupressus a grows veiy slowly; 

and for some years the (7. religiosa has stood our winters as wdl 
as the Gupressiis torulosa. The Lihocedrus tetragona lives, but 
scarcely grows; the ArihTofaxt(s selaginoidea I have also kept for 
some years. Betvnosporas of sorts do well, and i£. dbtma and JS. 
pisifera improve in looks as they increase in height. Pa'ulownia 
imperialis also lives, and grows but slowly—its large leaf is 
worth having. I am now trying the Aralia Sid>oldii, as Veitch 
reports it is hardy. 
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ON EXPERIMENTS FOR ASCERTAINING THE ACTUAL ADDI¬ 
TION OF WEIGHT TO GROWING OR FATTENING STOCK 

BY THE USE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FOOD. 

By Alfbiid Harwood, Belstead, Ipswich, Suffolk 
[Fremitm—Twenty Sovereigns.] 

The primary olject of the experiments on bullocks, detailed in 
the fonowing pages, was to aspertain the comparative value of 
different foods, such as linseed cake, cotton cake, bean meal, &c., 
but it was hoped that the results obtained would also supply 
data by means of which it would be possible to determine 
approximately the rdative value of the constituents of food, 
such as oil, albuminous compounds, mucilage, starch, digestible 
fibre, &c., and thus render it practicable to value feeding mate¬ 
rials from their composition, as shown by chemical analysis. It 
was found also, that, with a little extra touble, the same experi¬ 
ments might be made to show the value of the manure produced 
by beasts consuming various foods, and thus render it possible 
to make a complete account of the receipts and expenditure, and 
so arrive at the financial results of the different modes of 
feeding. 

The bullocks experimented upon were taken from a drove of 
thirty two-year-old shorthorns, which were bought in October 
1872, and were placed on a pasture till the end of November, 
from which time till January 13th 1873 they were fed in an 
open yard with bean meal (about 7 lbs. per day), beet (about 1 
bushel), and barley straw chaff (as much as they required per 
day). From these, on January 13th, eighteen were chosen, 
special attention being paid to r^ularity of size and fattening 
quality, and were placed in their boxes without food preparatory 
to weighing early on January 14th. 

The weighing was effected on a weigh-bridge on the premises, 
each beast being weighed separately and numbered, so that the 
weight of each before and after the experiment co^d be ascer¬ 
tained. 

At the same time four three-year-old shorthorns, which had 
been similarly fed for some weeks previously, were weighed, 
numbered, and placed in the same shed with the eighteen two- 
year-olds, making the total number of beasts twenly-two. 
These were divided into six lots, five lots of four beasts each, 
and one of two, and were placed in a covered shed divided into 
eleven spaces or boxes, the food and water for each being placed 
in mangers which separated the boxes from the path running 
next the wall of the building. 

To arrive at the proportion of dead to live weights, an average 
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bullock was choseii from the twdve remainiiig of the drove. 
This was weighed alive, killed, and the carcase weighed, and the 
weight of carcase in the beasts chosen for experiment estimated 
according to the result obtained. 

The foods chosen for experiment and the bullocks were 
arranged as follows:— 


Table L 


Lots. 

. Desctiption of Food. 

Bollocks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

linseed cake, beet, and barley diaff 

Cotton cake (undecordcated), beet, do. 

Bean meal, beet, do. 

Bean mesd and linseed steamed, with chaff 
Linseed cake, beet, and barley straw chaff 
Cotton cake, bean meal, beet, and chaff 

4 two-year-olds 

4 two-year-olds 

4 two-year-olds 

4 two-year-olds 

4 three-year-olds 

2 two-year-olds 


The q^uantity of each food given was such as it was considered 
would give the best financial result, a gradual increase being 
made as the feeding proceeded. The weight of beet per head 
per day was the same for each lot except UTo. 5, which, being 
larger beasts, required about one-quarter more than the others. 

Barley straw chaff was mixed with the beet and cake or meal, 
according to the requirement of the lot as indicated by the con¬ 
sumption of the previous day. The food for lot 4 was prepared 
by boiling bean meal and crushed linseed with a convenient 
quantity of water, the mixture being poured on barley straw 
chaff in a vat, well mixed, and stamped down, and left for use 
the next day. 

Water was supplied by tanks in the manger to each beast, so 
that, except for weighing once every month, they were not 
disturbed. 

All the food and straw for each lot was carefully weighed and 
noted on a slate by a trustworthy servant frequently under our 
own inspection, the weights being copied from the slate on to 
paper by ourselves every three days. 

During the second month of the experiments two of the 
bullocks, one from lot 2, the other from lot 4, showed symp¬ 
toms of iH-health, and were removed from their lots. The pro¬ 
portion of food consumed by these beasts was estimated at one- 
quarter the amount, and was deducted from the amount of food 
consumed by the lots to which they belonged. It may be sup¬ 
posed that this is too much to deduct for the consumption of an 
unhealthy beast, but as m both instances they had during the 
first month each increased about 7 lbs. more than the average of 
their lot, and had been noticed to be greater consumers than the 
rest, it would appear that this amount was not sufficient, and 
that the remaining three had been charged with more than they 
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had actually received; hut it is also oertaih that the few days 
between the cominenceinent of their illness and the day on 
which they were removed, they did not eat so much as one 
quarter, and so counterbalanced the excess which they had 
before consumed. It is to he r^etted that it should be neces¬ 
sary to adopt such an uncertain method, for a slight inaccuracy 
may no doubt have occurred; but the error between the result 
obtained in this way and the actual fact, when it is remembered 
that it is the difference in the food of one bullock out of four, 
for one month of six, will not appear to be of any material im¬ 
portance. 

Besides these two losses, two from lot 6 had to be removed, 
and as in the comparison of the fattening capacity of bullocks 
of different ages very great accuracy is required,it has been deemed 
advisable not to include the results obtained from the remaining 
two of this lot in the report, but only to state briefly that the 
increase produced per 100 lbs, live weight was much the same 
as in lot 1. 

As before mentioned, the bullocks were weighed at the end of 
each month, and the weights then obtained agreed with the final 
result. The average increase of live weight per the total six 
months, per one month the average of the six, per one week, per 
first three months, and during the latter three months, is shown 
in the following table:— 


Tabub IL 

In iMs and in thefoUomng tables a stone contains 14 and esmpt where 
otherwise sMed, ^ figures following a (*) are decitnal fractions :— 


No. 

of 

Lots. 

Nome of Food. 

Increase of live Weight 
pel totftl Six Months. 

L 

11 

H 

1 

k 

IE 

s 

Incicase of Lire Weight 
pel fiist Three 

Months. 

1 

li 

. 

o o bS 

lU 

A 



stones. 

stones. 

stones. 

stones. 

stones. 

1 

Linseed cake, beet, and chafi 

25*5 

425 

1*06 

13-0 

12-5 

2 

Cotton cake, do. do. 

27-2 

4*53 

1*13 

13*7 

13-5 

3 

Bean meal, do. do. 

23*7 

3*95 

•98 

11-5 

12-2 

4 

Beanmeal,andlmseed, do. 

17*5 

291 

•72 

9-0 

8-5 

6 

Beanmea], cottoncake, beet 







and chaff. 

25*0 

4*16 

1*04 

11-5 

13-6 


Eron^ this table it would appear at first sight that bullocks 
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fed on bean meal jPattened more quickly in the later stages of 
feeding than beasts fed on other feeding stuffs, but from the fact 
that lot 4 was partly fed with bean mea], and increased less 
during the last three months than in the previous twelve weeks, 
it would appear that such a conclusion is too uncertain to be 
relied upon. 

Whilst considering this table, it must be borne in mind that 
from January 14 to May 3, lots 1, 2, 3, and 6 received a 
gradually increasing quantity of minced beet, but at this date 
the supply was consumed, and had to be substituted by tares 
and rye cut into chaff, and although this was given in quantities 
considered to be equal to the beet, yet a difference may have 
occurred which might affect the result. But when it is remem¬ 
bered that the amount of cake and meal given during the last 
was greater than during the first three months, and yet the 
heasts increased less, it will seem certain that bullocks do not 
increase so fast in the later stages as in the first few months of 
feeding. 

The beasts from lots 1 and 2 were removed and killed on 
July 5th, those from lots 3 and 4 on July 12th, and lot 6 on 
July 19th; thus lots 3 and 4 were kept twenty-five weeks and 
four days, or one week longer than lots 1 and 2, while lot G 
wajs fed for twenty-seven weeks and four days, or three weeks 
longer than lots 1 and 2. 

In Table 2 the statements are calculated on the six months, 
or twenty-four weeks, from January 14th to July 1st 1873, but 
in Table 3 and the following tables the weights for the whole 
period are given, as in that way only could the proportion of 
carcase to live weight be fairly included. 

The following table shows the actual weight of the food con¬ 
sumed, and the increase produced, &c., by each lot during the 
whole period of feeding. The figures given in this and in the 
following tables are for one bullock:— 


TASiiE in. 
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Table IIL 

In iAw, and m ^follotiowifl stod&mnts, Ca/rcase means only Uie Butckeft^s 
Meat, apart from tke Side, Head, Feet, Tail, and aiher Offal Farts. 



The proportion of carcase to live weight, shown in this table 
to be on an average of the five lots about 62 per cent., is lower 
than is usually found in fat beasts. This is principally due to 
the bullocks having grown as well as fattened, and so increased 
in offal parts as well as in flesh, and partly because their food 
contained more indigestible fibre in the form of chaff than is 
usual; for, from the fact that the percentage of each corre¬ 
sponded in every case to the quantity of chaff consumed, it 
appears that the di^stive organs of animals increase according 
to the amount of indigestible fibre that passes through them. 
It may be suggested that lot 6 is an exception to this rule, for 
if the amount of chaff consumed by this lot be compared with 
that given to lot 1, it will be found to be four stones per head 
more, and yet the percentage of offal parts in lot 6 is less than 
in lot 1; but this is only apparent, for if the amount of chaff 
consumed by lot 6 during the three weeks they were kept 
longer than lot 1 be deducted, it leaves the total about ten cwts., 
which is less than any other lot. 

Leaving the remaining figures in this table to speak for them¬ 
selves as to the value of the feeding stuffs employed, we will 
proceed to the more difficult question of the comparative value 
of the various constituents of food as shown by these experi¬ 
ments. As it was hoped these experiments would serve to 
indicate which of the two principal classes of the constituents 
of food—^the nitro^nous or the carbonaceous—ought graziers to 
endeavour to obtain the most of when purchasing cattle food, 
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careful analyses were made of eacli food given during these 
experiments. The following table shows in the first three 
columns the weight of the nitrogenous, fatty, and other carbona¬ 
ceous matter supplied per head by the food:— 


Table IV. 


Number of Lot. 

1. 

2. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

a 

a 

Nitrogenous Compounds 
consumed. 

Oil and Fatty Matters con¬ 
sumed. 

sg 

ill 

1^.1 

s|i 

|S4 

o 

Total Carbonacoons Mattel's 
(column 2 being multi¬ 
plied by and added to 

column 8). 

t 

1 

Founds of Heat produced 
per 100 lbs. of Nlti ogenoas 
Matters. 

Founds of Meat produced 
per 100 lb<*. of Carbonace¬ 
ous Matter. 

The Average of column 0 
being reckoned as 100, and 
each amount calculated 
accordingly. 

The Average of column 7 
being 1 eckoned os 100, and 
each amount calculated 
accordingly. 


stones. 

stones. 

stones. 

stones. 

stones. 

lbs. 

lbs. 



1 

. 43 

12 

137 

167 

16-7 

38 

10 

122 

113 

2 

58 

6-5 

146 

161 

17-0 

30 

10-5 

96 

119 

3 

46 

... 

172 

173 

14-2 

31 

8-2 

100 

93 

4 

34 

14 

112 

147 

9-0 

27 

6-1 

87 

69 

6 

62 

4 

183 

193 

18-0 

B 

9-3 

93 

105 


To mahe this statement more simple, the amount of fatty 
matter (column 2) is multiplied by 2*5, and added to the other 
carbonaceous compounds (columns 3 and 4), as it is generally 
admitted that oil, &c., is worth two and a half times its weight 
of starch, cellulose, &c., as a fat-producing substance. 

It will be observed that lot 1 received 167 stones of total 
carbonaceous matters, and produced 16*7 stones of meat, while 
lot 2 consumed 161 stones, or 6 stones less of the fat-producing 
substances than lot 1, and yet produced 17 stones of meat, or 
*3 stones more. This result is explained by the greater amount 
of the nitrogenous matters supplied to lot 2 than to lot 1, as 
shown in column 1 (Table IV.) 

Lot 6 consumed 193 stones of total carbonaceous matter, or 
32 stones (=Jth) more than lot 2; therefore the increase of 
meat by this lot, if it depended on the weight of these substances 
supplied, ought to be ith, or 3 stones more than the produce of 
lot 2, but it is only 1 stona This is also accounted for by the 
amount of nitrogenous matters consumed by lot 6 being only 4 
stones more than that eaten by lot 2. 

To show the proportion of increase to the nitrogenous and 
carbonaceous matters more clearly, the Iba produced per 100 lbs. 
of these two classes of constituents of the food are shown in 
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columns 6 and 7 ; and for the sake of greater simplicity the average 
of these columns is reckoned as 100, and the separate items 
calculated accordingly, as shown in columns 8 and 9 (Table IV.) 
From these it appears that the rate of increase in these experi¬ 
ments depended more on the amount of nitrogenous matters than 
on the carbonaceous compounds consumed. 

But it is only reasonable to suppose that there is a limit to 
the amount of nitrogenous matteis which can be given with 
advantage to fattening animals, without rendering it necessary 
that the supply of carbonaceous substances should be increased. 

The following Table (V.) shows the proportion which the 
carbonaceous compounds bear to the nitrogenous matters in the 
food given to each lot in these experiments, and also, for the 
sake of comparison, in various natural productions which are 
recognised as very suitable food for stock• 

Table V. 


Name of Food. 

Fropoition of the Fat- 
eqmyalent of the Caibona- 
ccous Gompomids to the 
Nitiogrenous Matters (Ihelattei 
being leckoned as 1). 

Food giveiL to Lot 1 in these expeiiments, . 

1*5 

J9 » 2 JJ 

11 

17 -J 3 M » 

1-4 

77 77 77 77 

1-7 

n ^ 

12 

In Milk from a Cow,. 

1-7 

In Grass (mean of Grasses), .... 

1-8 

InTumii^, . 

1-4 


This statement shows that the food given to lots 2 and 6, 
which gave the greatest increase, contained the highest propor¬ 
tion of nitrc^enous matters, from which it would appear that 
flesh-forming substances may be advantageously given in a 
greater ratio to the fat-producing matters than that in which 
they exist in milk, turnips, or grass. 

Having then decided that, ceterts a grazier ought to 

endeavour to purchase in the food he gives his cattle the greatest 
amount, within the limits indicated in Table V, of flesh-forming 
substances, we will endeavour to arrive at the cost at which they 
can be obtained. 

Decorticated cotton cake is perhaps the cheapest source of 
nitrogenous matters. This can be bought for about L.8,10s. per 
ton, and should contain at least 40 per cent, of these substances, 
which, therefore, without deducting anything for oil and other 
carbonaceous compoitnds, cost 4s. 3d. per unit per cent, per ton. 
If a similax method of valuation be applied to oil, it will be 
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found that it cannot be obtained as such for less than 8s. 6d. 
per unit per cent., or just double the cost of flesh-forming 
matters. But it must be remembered that the theoretic equiva¬ 
lent of oil as starch can be obtained in the form of maize, barley, 
&c., at a much less cost than as oil or fatty matters. Indian 
com contains about 75 per cent, of total carbonaceous matters, 
which, divided by 2*6, to reduce it to the weight of fat to which 
it is supposed to be equal, gives 30 per cent., which at L.8 per 
ton is equal to 5s. 4d. per unit per cent., or 3s. 2d. per unit per 
cent, cheaper than oil from any source. But even at this 
reduced price, fatty matters, or their equivalent, cost more, weight 
lor weight, than nitrogenous matters, and, if these experiments 
are reliable, are already in excess of the actual amount required 
in most mixtures on which cattle are fed. 

After the termination of the experiments, the manure made 
by each lot was removed and weighed separately on the weigh¬ 
bridge, a portion for analysis being taken from all parts at 
various depths from each box, and the bulk valued according to 
the amount of ammonia and phosphate of lime it was found to 
contain. 

This system was adopted in preference to the more common 
practice of estimating the value of the manure from the analysis 
of the food consumed in its production, because of the following 
reasons;—^In this way it was possible to arrive at its actual 
commercial value, by comparing its composition and price with 
that of manure bought from towns; for it is absurd to say 
manure is worth m shillings because it contains n lbs. of ammonia, 
which cannot be bought in the form of artificial manures at less 
than m shillings, while muck from the nearest town, and of the 
same composition, can be purchased at a smaller cost 

In valuing manure according to the composition of the food 
it is assumed that the whole, or nearly so, of the nitrogen 
remains in the muck, while it is well known that nearly haK is 
lost before it reaches the land. This is shown by the results 
obtained in these experiments:— 


Tabus VI. 



Numter of Lot. | 

1 

1. 

*• 

A 

4. 1 e. 

Ammonia contained in Food and Straw, 

„ „ Manure left, . 

lbs. 

119 

€4 

lbs. 

161 

72 

lbs. 

126 

70 

lbs. 

91 

58 

lb9 

170 

88 

Loss by evaporation, iStc, . 

55 

89 



82 
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The following Table (VIL) shows the weight of the straw con¬ 
sumed and manure produced by each lot, and also the amomit 
of ammonia and phosphate of Hme which the latter contained;— 


Table VIL 


s 

■g 

I 

Xame of Food. 

straw used for Litter. 

Maimre prodnced. 

Ammonia it contained. 

Phosphate of Lime it 
contamed. 

Value of Ammonia at 
6|d.perll>. 

Value of Phosphate of 
Lime at lid. per lb. 

Total Value of Manure. 



cwt. 

tOlULCWL 

lbs. 

Iba 

£ i, d. 

£ t. a. 

£ 

«. 


1 

Liuseed Cake, &c., 

16i 

4 4^ 

64 


1 13 4 


2 

4 

2 

2 

Cotton Cake, &c., 

16 

5 6^ 

72 

115 

1 17 6 


2 

9 

5 

3 

Bean Mesd, &c., . 

17 

4 14} 

70 

114 

1 16 5 


2 

8 

3 

4 

Linseed, Bean ) 
Meal, &C., . . ) 

13 

4 li 

58 




2 

0 

7 

6 

Cotton Cake, Bean ) 
Meal, <&c., . . ) 

18 

6 2 

88 

154 

2 5 10 


3 

1 10 


The price per lb. of ammonia and phosphate of Ume, according 
to which the manure was valued, was arrived at by the following 
calculation:— 

The average percentage analyses of the manure made by lots 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, was—ammonia *65, and phosphate of lime 1*1 
per cent., which is about the same composition as an average 
sample of town manure, which, when delivered on the farm at 
which these experiments were made, would cost about 10s. per 
ton. 

Ammonia in the form of artificial manures costs lOd. per lb., 
and phosphate of lime about 2d. per lb. According to these 
data, one ton of an average sample of the manure made by lots 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 6, would be worth 16s. 2d.; but as it can only 
be valued at 10s., ammonia, as supplied by farm-yard manure, is 
worth in this neighbourhood about 6 Jd. per lb., and phosphate 
of lime, under these circumstances, l{d, per lb. 

In Table YHI. is given the weight and cost of all the food, 
straw, &c., used, and the value of the meat and manure produced 
by each lot. 

In this statement the increase of meat is valued at 10s. 6d. 
per stone, the price at which it was sold. 

The value given for the foods, straw, &c., is fixed according to 
the amount &ey could have been sold for at the time in the 
neighbourhood in which the experiments were conducted. 

















Thii Fimmial BemU of each Ea^eriment 



7 10 0 2 8 3 9 18 3 13 10 7 3 12 
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It will te observed that, after deductiiigthe expenses from the 
receipts, in only one instance is a balance left. This may be 
partly due to the beasts employed being what is called a bad 
doing lot/’ but it seems to be questionable whether grazing under 
these droumatances is, after all, such a very profitable invest¬ 
ment for capital. 

Before concluding this report it may be wdl to point out a 
few possible sources of error in the above experimente. 

The most probable of these would be the necessity of calculat¬ 
ing the results of Lots 2 and 4 on three beasts, owing to the loss 
of the fourth during the experiments, and Lot 6 having from the 
commencement consisted of two bullocks, thereby rendering it 
possible that the result, being calculated on so few animals, 
might be seriously affected by file difference in fattening capacity 
of either. But as the maximum difference between the increase 
of any one beast and that of the average of the lot to which 
it belonged is only two stones, it would appear that no great 
error need be feared from this source. For, supposing it to be 
possible that such a large difference could exist in the quality of 
the bullocks, its money value would be only L.1, Is., which can 
be added to, and deducted from, the result obtained from any one 
lot without materially affecting the practical result. 

The composition of the food given to each lot, as shown in this 
report, may vary slightly from the actual truth, as samples for 
analysis were only taken at intervals during the experiments, 
and not from each day’s supply. Also, a slight error may have 
been made in the analysis of the samples of the manure from 
each lot, and consequently in the value set upon it, for it is very 
difficult to prepare a fair sample from so large a bulk as four to 
five tons. 

If the increase produced by Lots 1 and 3 be compared with the 
composition of the food they consumed, it will be seen that 
although the beasts fed on bean-meal were supplied with more 
of both the nitrogenous and carbonaceous constituents of food, 
yet their rucrease is less than that of Lot 1. 

This, at first sight, would appear to show the greater value as 
food of the oil contained in the linseed cake, over its equivalent 
of other carbonaceous matters supplied by bean-meal. But after 
a careful examination of the increase produced by each beast in 
Lot 3, it appears that FTo. 1 increased 2 stones (dead weight) less 
than the average of the lot; but if this bullock be excluded, and 
the result calculated on the remaining three, it gives 15 st. 7 lb. 
as the increase per head, which is 1 st. less than the average 
produce of Lot 1, and so will not account for the difference in the 
increase of these lots, both having been fed on food supplying 
about the same amount of real food. 

It is possible that this result may have been produced by the 
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variation in fattening quality of the bullocks experimented upon, 
but we are inclined to attribute it rather to the less easily assi¬ 
milable nature of the constituents of food as supplied by bean- 
meal than when presented in the form of linseed cake, and are 
confirmed in this view by finding that Professor Anderson many 
years before suggested that such a difference probably existed in 
the quality of various feeding stuffs. 

In conclusion, it must be remembered that the results obtained 
in the feeding of the bullocks in these experiments must not be 
taken, without further proof, as an indication of what may be 
expected from beasts under totally different circumstances. 
For instance, these experiments were conducted in a warm 
covered shed, during the latter part of a mild winter and spring 
and summer of about average temperature. Had the bullocks 
been exposed to a severe winter in a cold open yard, it is pro¬ 
bable that a greater consumption of carbonaceous matters would 
have taken place in their lungs in order to keep the blood at an 
even temperature, thereby leaving a smaller quantily to be stored 
as fat, and so make the proportion of albuminous compounds 
more instead of less than was required. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF WET AS OOMPAJRED WITH BEY 
SEASONS ON WOODS, FOEESTS, MOOES, G-AME, &c. 

By CmusTOPHEB Y. Michie, Forester, Cullen House, Cullen. 

[Fremiwmr^Fwe SovereignsJ] 

Much has been written on the effects of remarkable seasons 
upon the various crops which the soil produces, embracing forest 
trees, shrubs, grass, cereal and green crops, together with their 
direct and indScect infiuences upon the human family and lower 
animals. 

For some unaccountable reason, the effect of seasons remark¬ 
able for their heat and dryn^s have been lavishly dwelt upon 
and kept in remembrance, while wet, cold, and sunless seasons 
have passed and gone without exciting note or comment, though 
the evils resulting to the country from the latter are manifold 
greater than from the former. 

In Scotland, the evils arising from heat and drought are com¬ 
paratively small when weighed against those resultmg from cold 
and wet 

In 1868, elaborate articles were written and circulated in the 
public newspapers and otherwise, with a view of showing the 
close and inseparable connection between forests and moisture, 
or rather trees and rain. One zealous writer continued urging 
the necessity of forest tree planting, with a view to produce or 
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increase rainfall^ till such superabundance came as for the time 
extinguished his zeal; but no sooner did 1869 begin to show cor¬ 
responding signs of drought with those of the previous year, than 
he again commenced to call aloud for planting, and denounced the 
cutting down or clearing of plantations, woods, forests, and even 
single trees, as the most certain and effective means possible for 
executing the ruin of the country. The autumn of 1869, how¬ 
ever, eventually turned out odd and wet, so that rain was for the 
time complained of instead of wished for, and the clamour for 
planting as a means of producing rain ceased. 

A statement of carefully collected facts on the wet season of 
1872 may, it is presumed, prove a fitting accompaniment to those 
on the dry season 1868. "While a weU-grounded knowledge of 
the facts resulting from the dryness of some seasons and wetness 
of others may constitute an interesting and instructive subject 
of contemplation, it is not likely that such knowledge, however 
perfect, would ever furnish man with sufficient power to modify 
or regi^te, much less create or produce, such changes in the 
elements as to prove of real practical benefit to the country. But' 
because we cannot accomplish everything, that is no good reason 
why we should attempt nothing; and while there are things 
over which we have no control, tiiere are others over which we 
have power all but absolute. 

If the planting of hill-tops with trees, and covering the moun¬ 
tain side with forest, may attmct the vapoury doud or condense 
the floating mist, man may accomplish much, and rejoice, if he 
will, in the works of his hand. 

But assuming that cause and effect were a known and esta¬ 
blished law between trees and rain, it might well be asked, would 
it be for the general welfare of the nation to increase trees that 
more rain might fall ? Would it be advantageous to the interests 
of the country to extend the area of its woodlands in the face of 
outstanding and indisputable facts, showing that the excess of 
rain, cold, and damp, do infinitely more injury not only to all 
kinds of vegetation, but to all classes of animals, including man, 
than drought and heat have ever done, or are likely to do, in this 
country ? The highest successfully-cultivated land in Inverness- 
shire, or perhaps in Scotland, is on the farm of Lethandry, parish 
of Duthil, Strathspey, situated on the south-east side of the h&l, 
with higher ground and woodland behind it on the north side. 
The land referred to is between 1200 and 1600 feet above sea- 
leveL In hot and dry seasons, the grain crop ripens as well and 
almost as early as at altitudes one hsdf lower; but in wet and cold 
seasons, it seldom ripens at alL In 1868 the cereals on this 
farm were a splendid crop, while in 1872 scarcely as much grain 
was reaped as was sown upon it. The early part of both 
seasons, 1868 and 1872, resembled each other so closely, that 
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plants of whatever kind that stert early in growth and mature 
their wood early made growth in bo& seasons nearly alike. 
The Scots dr, being if not the first tree to swell its bud and start 
into growth, is at least the first forest tree to mature its yoimg 
wood, and therefore suffers less jBfom excessive wet or dry seasons 
than any others do. On cutting up or dissecting Scots firs of any 
age from the sapling to the tree a hundred years old, it is found 
that the concenferic rings or layers of wood are about the same 
in all seasons, whether hot^ cold, dry, or wet,—^at least, the dif¬ 
ference is so small that the connection cannot well be traced; 
and situation, exposure, soil, &c., may produce the difference of 
growth altogether independent of atmospheric influences, or at 
least produce such important results as to obliterate the otherwise 
traceable effects of fevourable or unfavourable seasons, exces¬ 
sively dry or wet We have known, and can point out, trees 
of almost every age and species which, in consequence alone 
of their roots entering better and more congenial soil after re¬ 
maining long in soil unsuitable to their nature, hurst forth with 
ma^cal vigour, and assume altogether a new and improved 
habit of growth. Other trees are known to have fallen into a 
sickly state and become stunted in growth from such causes as 
their sheltering neighbours being removed. 

Drainage h^ materially alt^d and improved both single 
trees and large areas of plemtation or forest, while the obstructLon 
of drains and water-runs has universally injured or ruined all 
forest products with their influence. Let the above examples 
suffice, though hundreds might he given to diow the way and 
manner by which false conclusions are arrived at in regard to 
the giowth of trees, as indicated by the annual layers or concen¬ 
tric rings. 

In 1862 the writer had to do with a quantity of natural Scots 
fir trees in Strathspey blown down. The trees were cut off root 
with the saw, by which means the zones or layers of wood were 
distinctly seen, so as to be examined minutely. The writer, with 
the view of ascertaining the various ages of the trees, was in the 
practice of counting the zones or rings, when by mere chance he 
found that forty-five years before tliat time the growth of 1817 
was only about -jS^th of an inch thick, while the growth of the 
year before and after it was from ^Vth to ^^th thick This un¬ 
usually small growth situated between two hurge ones, and being 
found not upon a few trees only, hut upon all within an area of 
nearly a mile, suggested an investigation as to the cause of it, 
but all efforts to find it out proved fruitless. In this case we 
can only give as conjecture, that as the small growth was so 
univers^ the cause must have been an atmospherical one, pro¬ 
bably frost. While the growth of advanced and old Scots fir 
trees in 1872 was an average cme, at least upon dry soils and 
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southeTn exposures, it was otherwise with newly-planted trees 
and very young ones, especially in the nursery ground. Few, 
if any, of even the least favoured plants perished in consequence 
of the wet and cold, hut as lie season advanced they turned 
white in the leaves, assumed a pale and sickly appearance, and 
made almost no perceptible top growth. 

Nurserymen in many cases, both north and south, lost heavily 
by their seedlings one and two year old transplanted, it being 
no uncommon tbmg for them to sdl the plants at three years 
old at the same price as they paid for the seedlings two years 
old. In some transactions in which the writer acted, the same 
money was paid for the plants at three years old as was paid 
for the same plants the year previous when only two years old, thus 
showing that the nurseryman lost one whole year’s growth upon 
the plants, and his labour besides. The loss of one yearns growth 
upon the plants was, however, neither the greatest loss nor the 
only one; for the young plants having so imperfectly ripened 
their terminal shoots as to cause them either partially to wither 
or lose the top bud, must injuriously affect the whole stiucture 
of the plant for many years hereafter. Fortunately for the im- 
perfectiy ripened wood and semi-developed buds, the succeeding 
winter was unusually mild and open, and the spring and summer 
^months favourable; otherwise the injurious effects on nursery 
plants would have been still more serious than they were. 

Having closely observed the results of the two seasons, 1868 
and 1872, in producing fruit in the Scots fir, we find that the 
former produced it much more abundantly than the latter, 
bearing in mind, as we do, that the perfect cone of the Scots fir 
is the product of two years,—that is, it blooms in May, and 
remains on the tree enlarging to the size of a filbert the first 
year. The second it undeigoes no further change beyond simply 
enlarging and maturing its seed, which is ripe in November. If 
May is a cold, frosty month, the fimit-hlossom is blasted and 
rendered useless. If the autumn months are wet and cold, the 
seed in the cone does not mature, and this was the cliief source 
of complaint in 1872. The former part of the season 1868 was 
extremely diy, so much so that many trees and shrubs upon a 
southern exposure, upon a dry, gravelly soil, shed their leaves by 
midsummer. Towards the end of August copious showers fell, 
and as the season advanced the ground became well watered, 
and the buds of trees and shrubs swelled beyond their usual size 
and proportions. 

The spring of 1869 displayed an unprecedented profusion of 
blossom, and in due time a superabundant crop of almost all 
kinds of fruit. The branches of beech, oak, chestnut, hawthorn, 
&c., literally broke off, as unable to sustain their weight 

Lm'cK —^Up to the middle or end of August 1872, nothing 
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adverse was apprehended as to the growth of the larch; indeed, 
our own opinion was that it looked veiy well, and indicated a 
good season’s growth, having in view some larch plantations on 
rather thin, dj^ soil As it is in August and October, however, 
that it makes its principal top growth, and as this period proved 
very untavonrable for its growth, the results in that respect were 
very unsatisfactoTy upon tiie average of soils and situations. 

Probably no better lesson of instruction upon the culture and 
growth of larch could be given than the results of 1872. It in¬ 
dicated in a very clear manner the conditions as to wetness or 
dryness of soil under which it thrives or d^enerates. 

Upon clay soils imperfectly drained the growth was of the 
lowest possible order, and to many trees another similar wet 
season would prove quite fatal. 

Upon different qualities of loam the difference of growth was 
very distinct. The darkest and richest soils and stiff wet clays 
produced the worst growths; and the light coloured and sandy 
or gravelly soils, where the subsoil was open, perhaps the 
best. A very remarkable example of this was to be seen in a 
plantation sixteen years old, under the writer’s charge. A large 
area of the plantation is literally covered vrith whins, so close 
that neither heath nor herbage of any kind can grow amongst 
them. To encourage the growth of the trees, the whins Imd 
been cut several times from the period of planting. The ground 
being poor and naturally barren, the trees grew slow upon it, 
and the whins, already established and deeply rooted, soon 
gained supremacy over them. Every returning season the trees 
renewed their feeble efforts of growth, and just as regularly, 
but more rapidly, the v^hins grew and overtopped them. 
The average annual growth of the trees was about six inches, 
counting ten years back, and the growth of 1868 about three 
inches. 

On going carefully over the plantation and measuring the 
top shoots, we found that the growths of 1872 against the three 
preced^ years’ average were as twelve to four inches. Some 
trees, indeed, that had made only seven or eight inches the year 
before had in 1872 made sixteen and eighteen inches of top 
growtL The newly-formed shoots were not only tall, hut strong, 
proportional, and vigorous. As a rule, larch grown amongst 
whins usually assumes a black, unhealthy appearance, caused 
no doubt by the latter absorbing the moisture and nourishment 
of the former. In 1872 this appearance, so far as affected the 
shoots of that year, was completely changed, and instead of a 
dark smutty colour, a beautiful bright straw colour was pro¬ 
duced, which imparted to many of the trees a peculiar appeai*- 
ance, the young shoots being very light, and the older wood and 
bark ^ very dark. To many the black and sooty appearance of 
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the.larcli xefeired to appears as confimed disease, whereas, 
as revealed in the growth above described, it is manifestly 
only the want of noxoishment and moistore in the soil; and 
whenever a season occurs supplying these, the appearance 
of disease is gone, at least for the tim& Thou^ &e larch 
amongst the whins made a vigorous growth, it did not advance 
much upon the whins; for unforbxnately the circumstances which 
favoured the growth of one equally favoured the growth of 
the other, as will suhseqnently be seen. 

The growth of the larch, like that of other trees, is eirone- 
oudy estimated by the length of the top shoots, as some seasons 
are most favourable to top growth, and others to stem or lateral 
growth. On dissecting and examining the stractnze of trees, 
this is clearly exhibited. Fox example the annual layer or 
zone of 1868 was folly as thick in many cases as usoal, whole 
the top growth of the same trees was not quite one-third its 
usual leo^h. The growth, too, of one season greatly influences 
that of the next One season, as it were, lays by in store what 
is next year to he nsed in growth. The growth di 1869 was a 
dear example of this in conhust with 1873, the former beii^ far 
above an average, while the latter is hdow it. A dry seasmi, 
therefore, apparentiy husbaods strength in the tree, wMe a wet 
season evidently exhausts its strength. Next to the loss of 
growth (as such) was that sustained by the terminal shoots not 
matniiog and npening. This, however, need not surprise when 
we bear in mind the long continuaiion of dull, wet weather, and 
all hut entire absence of sundune during the autumn months. 
Serious fears were entertained for the s^ety of the top shoots, 
and audi fears were unhappily too wdl grounded, for in all low- 
lying situations, and in some hi^ northern exposures, the ii^uiy 
to the top shoots was a very serious matter, necessitating the 
operation of pruning to give a single leader to the trea The 
younger the trees, gmxerally qteaking, the more liable wme they 
to damage in the top, hut few trees over twenty feet high suffered 
to any ^tent. 

The last evil and loss we have to record is that of the h-uit or 
seed. So far as aflbcts the growth of the tree itself, the less seed 
the better; but as it constitutes a very important article of ntral 
produce, and basis of the museiy operations of tree ooltnre, its 
loss as a crop is too great to he omitted. Many nurserymen 
propagate their larch seedlings exdusivdy from home-grown 
see^ and the scardiy caused by the failure in 1872 caused it to 
rise m price from 85s. to 15(te. per cwt. In addition to the 
scardty, the seed was also of very inferior quality, being small 
and nnsound; and instead of producing 1,500,000 plsmts 
hundred wd^t^ yielded only almut 800,000 plants of an inferior 
dass. Sme forms of disease to which larch is liahle wm» pro- 
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voked by the excessive wet, while others (if disease it may 
be called) were remedied. Trees suffering from wet were 
damaged, those from dryness and want of nourishment bene¬ 
fited. 

Spruce .—^The Norway spruce not being planted in this country 
to anything like the extent of larch or Scots fir, the results, 
whether adverse or favourable, could not be of such magnitude 
or importance as with them. The spruce, though usually 
planted in soft, marshy, and wet ground, delights more in rich, 
dry loam, and a dry, but not exposed, situation. In cold, wet 
years, as 1872, it grows less than in warm, dry seasons, as 1868; 
for though its succulent roots absorb much moisture, it grows 
best where its roots are dry. It appears that cold rather than 
wet is what the spruce dislikes. 

Silver Fir .—The silver fir when young is very delicate, tender, 
and sensitive of frost, and seldom escapes many seasons together 
without sustaining injury from it. 'When well advanced in size, 
however, and when planted at high altitudes, it receives little or 
no injury. 

In a plantation in Banffshire under the wiitef s care, Scots fir 
and larch were originally planted upon rotten quartz rock full of 
water. About twenty years ago the Scots & and larch had 
begun to decay, and fears were entertaiaed that the whole plan¬ 
tation would become a complete fisdlure. The forester in charge 
of the plantation at the time, by way probably of experiment, 
continued filling in all the vacancies as they occurred with 
silver fir; and, to his credit, the whole have so admirably 
succeeded that it is now one of the finest thriving silver fir 
plantations on the estate. The situation is about 700 to 800 
feet above the sea-level, and severely exposed to the north, to 
which it slopes. It is distant from the sea seven miles. The 
presence of rock near the surface prevented the possibility of 
drainage; and the coldness and wetness doubtless caused the 
Scots fir and larch to decay. The silver fir is now overtopping 
the remaining original crop, and growing rapidly upon the iden¬ 
tical site where the other trees died, thus proving beyond dispute 
that the silver fir is the hardiest of forest evergreens, and more¬ 
over grows well in soil too cold and wet for other species. On 
examining and comparing the top growths of the silver fir in 
this plantation with that of other treei^ in the same plantation, 
it is found that the growths of 1873 are fully twice the length 
of any others, and fully as long as in previous years. The 
growth of 1868, however, was considerably less. 

Beech .—^The beech, though a hardy tree, does not well sustain 
either extremes of dryness or wetness, but prefers dry to wet 
soUs. In 1868 many trees completely lost their foliage at mid¬ 
summer, and became naked as at midwinter; but no sooner did 
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the rain moisten the ground in August than the huds immedi¬ 
ately began to swell, and some of the trees that lost their foliage 
earliest became verdant and green. A very decided contrast of 
growth was manifested between that of 1868 and 1872 upon 
beech hedges. Those that stood upon very dry situations, such 
as turf dykes, sandy banks, and dry hillocks, made remarkably 
fine growths in 1872, while in 1868 the order of growth was in 
the inverse way. Most newly-planted beech hedges grew wdl 
in 1872, and some older hedges, that made little progress since 
planted, put forth healthy and vigorous shoots. There is seldom 
a good crop of beech mast unless the autumn of the preceding 
season is a favourable one. Upon this, more than any other 
circumstance, depends the crop of beech-nuts. 

Elm .—^Whether the wych dm from being, as is generally 
afiB.rmed, a native of Britain, is more hardy on that account, and 
better adapted to the vicissitudes of weather than most other 
forest trees, is difficult to determine. But it is evident that the 
elm little regards climate, wind, storm, or tempest, provided only 
its roots are in congenial soil, and liberty given it to expand its 
branches. As the elm luxuriates and attains perfection only in 
rich dry loam, the comparative abundant crop of fruit upon it 
(after a season of wet) may perhaps be accoimted for as follows:— 
A superabundant crop of fruit in any tree is regarded as an indi¬ 
cation of weakness, degeneracy, or disease, but the superabun¬ 
dance of moisture which constituted the producing cause of the 
large crop may, perhaps, be correctly regarded as much an 
essential element in the economy of the tree’s growth as the soil 
in which it grows or the air that surrounds it As the result of 
a very wet season, there was a disproportionately large crop of 
fruit as compared with others, yet nothing is manifested to ^ow 
that the trees are more injured by much rain and much seed 
than by dryness and little seed. The more rain and moisture 
trees growing in certain dry situations secure (to a limited extent), 
the more fruit they are induced to yield without injury or hurt. 
But whether the trees suffered or benefitted by seeding, whether 
the want of moisture usually prevents the elm from seeding 
abundantly, or whether the wych dm as a forest tree in reality 
yields more seed after a wet than after a dry season in certain 
situations, are (questions we prefer to leave for future considera¬ 
tion ; but this we are prepared to substantiate, that the wych 
elm in 1873 yidded proportionally more seed than any forest 
tree known to the writer. 

The autumn beauties of the landscape of a wet season soon 
dawn and soon set. ITo sooner does the foliage assume its 
autumnal tinge than it drops to the ground on the first shower 
of rain. On the contrary, &e' foliage of a dry season assumes if 
anything a deeper and richer hue and reflects a grander lustre. 
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It remains longer upon the tree, each leaf tenaciously adhering 
to its parent branch, and the bud meanwhile, which the leaf 
nourishes and protects, receives its due meed of benefit, for 
which it returns thanks in the better display of foliage the 
succeeding spring. The landscape in a dry district is «dways 
richer and more protracted than in a wet one. In Moray¬ 
shire and Inverness-shire the landscape is better than in 
Banffshire and Aberdeenshire. Hie landscape on the banks of 
the Spey and Ness usually far surpasses that of the Tweed or 
Teviot. 

Ash ,—^The ash tree, like the wych elm, is believed to be a 
native of Britain. It is the latest of aU forest trees in coming 
into leaf, and the first in the forest to shed it, by which provision 
it escapes late spring £x)sts and avoids early autumn ones. It 
is often the middle of June before the ash is in leaf, and with 
the first breath of frost its foliage falls, often as early as the end 
of September. There are some features in connection with the 
foliation of the ash and oak specially worthy of remark. If the 
temperature is above the average height at time of foliation, the 
ash is the first to expand its leaves, and it is therefore an early 
season of foliation; but if, on the other hand, the temperature is 
an average or bdow it, the ash does not move till after the oak 
is in full leaf, in which case the season is a late one. The future 
state of the weather, and the foliation of either tree, has, of 
course, nothing in connection, as is superstitiously believed by 
some unacquainted with the subject. The ash this season (in 
some cases) bore a considerable portion of fruit, but many trees 
that usually bore an abundant crop bore none The folkge of the 
ash in 1872 was thin, poor, and de&cient, being fully one-third less 
in bulk or weight as compared with ordinary seasons. This fact 
we know from having annually to cart off the leaves in certain 
parts of the policies under our care; and though the leaves are 
not weighed, the number of loads are counted each season. 

OcJc ,—^Xhe British oak is believed also to be indigenous to this 
country, and from its tenaceous habits of growth this belief is 
strongly confirmed. Some oak trees are hedthy, though making 
only ^th of an inch of annual growth in thickness of layer or 
zone, while usually, when upon good soil, it makes from ^th to 
^th of an inch. The wet season of 1872 acted upon the oak 
just in accordance with the nature of the soil, dry or wet, upon 
which it grows. On dry, sandy, or gravelly hSlocks the growth 
was over an average, but on clay and heavy loam the growth 
was considerably below it. These statements apply to trees not 
exceeding ten years planted. Older trees are not so uniformly 
affected. Of all deciduous forest trees the oak endures wet and 
cold best, but is most grateful for a dry situation and strong 
deep soil. 
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Ald&r. — A. very common tut erroneous opinion is entertained 
regarding the alder, believing and acting towards it as many do as 
if it grows only (or best) in wet places, and luxuriates only in bog 
and swamp. This is altogether a wrong impression, as no tree 
grows better and is more grateful for a good soil and dry situation 
than the alder. The dry season of 1868 was of advantage to the 
alder, and its fruit in 1869 were nearly as large as small larch 
cones. The leaves also the same season were very large and 
fleshy, and the growth of the trees good. The whole order of 
growth in 1872 was the reverse of 1868,—^fruit small and deficient, 
leaves few and of poor texture, and the growth of the trees 
slu^ish and imperfect. On examining the woody structure of 
alder trees found in peat moss, that have lain imbedded in it for 
centuries, it is observable that the annual rings or growths have 
not in any way exceeded or differed from what they are in grow¬ 
ing trees at the present day, thus showing, as far as the proof 
goes, that the climate and oilier influences usually affecting the 
gro^rth of trees differed then but little from now. The pre¬ 
sumption, however, is, that if the ground had in days of old 
been drier, the growth of alder would have been better. 

Hazd .—^The hazel, though by no means a very important plant, 
yet merits a passing notice. There are many varieties of the 
hazel, distinguished chiefly by the size, shape, and quality of the 
nuts. Some sorts of hazel are grown exclusively for the sake of 
their fruit, while others are grown only for the wood, which is 
useful for many purposes, as cmtes, hoops, hurdles, walWng staffs, 
&a It is usually found growing wild in ravines and rugged 
precipices, upon land after its own nama In 1868 in many 
places it made very little growth, even in the form of coppice, 
and yielded but a small crop of fi^t, which, however, was com¬ 
pensated for tlie ensuing season by a most abundant one. The 
ihdt crop of the hazel, however, is very much influenced by the 
state of the weather in spring, when its fruit blossom appears 
about February and March. If frosts occur at that period, the 
blossom is frequently destroyed, as it appears upon the plant 
before the leaves expand to cover it. 

Wliins ,—Of all forest productions the whin flourished best in 
1872, especially in the form of whin hedges. The growth upon 
most of the whin hedges under the writer’s care was most 
luxuriant, while upon single whin bushes and groups in many 
places it was not over an average. While thorn, beech, 
privet, holly, and yew hedges ceased to grow early in autumn, 
the whin prolonged its growth till winter set in. The whin 
hedges on OuUen House estate are let annually by contract to 
cut, hut season’s growth 1873 the contractor could not com¬ 
plete for less than 25 per cent, additional, which was paid him 
in consequence of the extra heavy growth, the result of the 
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former year’s luxuriance. The whin, which usually blooms very 
profusely, was in the spring of 1873 considerably deficient, show¬ 
ing that though the growtti was luxuriant beyond common, the 
bloom was in the inverse proportion. 

The growth of ivy in 1872 was the reverse of that of 
the whin the same season. The growth of the whin being of the 
strongestand most luxuriant descriptionever seen by thewriter,the 
growth of the ivy was the weakest and poorest he ever beheld. 
At Cullen House in Banffshire there are several miles of walls 
and dykes, splendidly mantled and covered with ivy, which is 
clipped and trimmed over every season between the beginning of 
Apnl and end of May. The pruning of the ivy is done by the 
hedgers, and the prunings wheeled or carted away as the case re¬ 
quires. The hedgers remarked respecting the ivy leaves or prun¬ 
ings, that there was not over one load to three to cart away,knowing 
as they do the time and labour each wall requires, and the quantity 
of prunings. The growth on the north side of the wall was 
much less than on the south side. On examining some of the 
most exposed walls before beginning to prune them, we noticed 
many of the leaves reduced to mere skdetons, the whole fleshy 
part dissolved away, and the stronger fibre only left, somewhat 
resembling a spider’s web or fine network. It is the opinion of 
many persons that ivy keeps the walls of bouses wet and damp. 
The writeris experience of ivy-covered walls is in the reverse. 
Our own dweUmg-house, and that of many of our neighbours, 
are completely covered (except the roof) with ivy, and the walls 
of all of them are drier than those without ivy. Of all plants 
for absorbing moisture the ivy is perhaps the best, and, there¬ 
fore, if wet or damp exists about the foundation of the house, ivy 
will either completely absorb and dry it, or at least render it 
less wet than it would otherwise be without it. It tends very 
greatly to strengthen the lime mortar in walls, and will keep 
up old and rickety buildings long after they would otherwise 
fall to the ground! Hothing that we know is better for pre¬ 
venting severely exposed gables from admitting rains than ivy; 
indeed, it is a specific we are annually administering for the 
above complaint. 

Bvds ,—^Abortive buds, the result of the wet season of 1872, is 
one of great moment, and attended with very serious conse¬ 
quences. It is difficult to say with certainty what species of 
trees or shrubs suffered most in this respect, or whether the 
forest, the orchard, or garden was most seriously injured. The 
buds, being imperfectly matured in the autum of 1872, were 
soft and unable to resist the amount of rainfall during the 
ensuiug winter, hence the little vitality in them originally was 
literally bleached out. To some an abortive hud may appear a 
small and insignificant thing, too trivial to mention. When it 
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is borne in mind^ however, that each bud is the representative or 
parent of a stem, leaf, branch, or fruit, and each failure multiplied 
by hundreds, thousands, or millions, it must appear dear that the 
loss in the aggregate to the country, whether in woody fibre, 
foliage, or fruit, must be very serious and great The loss of 
certain buds entails a corresponding loss of certain branches. 
The loss of others are the occasion of disfigured or ruined stems, 
from which trees seldom permanently recover. As respects 
fruit, though the forest suJBFered much, yet the greater injury was 
experience m the garden and orchard. The trees blossomed 
profusely, and to the casual observer indicated an abundance of 
fruit. A few weeks, however, soon revealed the true sbate of 
matters, as tree by tree dropped its untimely fruit blossom. 
The secret lay in this, the fruit buds were too weak to develop 
themselves properly, and instead of the fruit forming and develop¬ 
ing itseK in the usual natural way, it showed the common unmis¬ 
takable signs of weakness and imperfection by falling off. This 
was with apple-trees chiefly the result; but it also applied to 
stone and other fruit in general All this was, we apprehend, 
the certain result of the wet and cold season of 1872. 

Another circumstance worthy of notice occurred in connection 
with the buds, namely, the unusual attack upon them by bull¬ 
finches. Whether from want of food in the seeds, wherein the bull¬ 
finch usually found it, or from other causes unknown, such were 
the results that no sooner did the buds of the gooseberry, currant, 
and other fruits begin to expand and open than they were seized 
upon, and the bushes hterallyclearedof all the buds in avery short 
time. In our own garden, and others surrounding, fully three- 
fourths of the black and red currant crop were destroyed, as also 
a large percentage of gooseberries. The probable cause of this 
unusual occurrence of seizure hy bullfinches of the buds may 
probably be found in the birds being disappointed at not finding 
their usual natural food in thistle and other seeds, by instmet 
were led to seek it in buds of bushes. It is pretty generally 
known that all along the sear-coast, and ten miles or so inland, 
severe destruction from frost winds is seldom experienced. The 
winter of 1872 was unusually mild aU along the northern coast. 
The greatest number of degrees of frost at Cullen House in Banff¬ 
shire was 23 d^ees on the 24iih of February. 

To many the mention of heather as affecting the interests of 
the country may elicit a smile, it being in many respects one of 
the lowest of vegetable products. It can, however, be shown 
that much revenue is either directly or indirectly derived from 
the heath-clad mountain ranges of the country, not so much 
as a feeding or grazing product for sheep or cattle, neither as the 
best of honey-producing plants, hut for producing and maintain¬ 
ing our principal winged game, ‘"the grouse.” The grouse, in 
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point of fact, feeds cHefLy, and aU but exclusively, upon the young 
tender top shoots of common heath (Ilricavvlgaris), and, best of 
all, upon young heath, the third or fourth year’s growth after 
being burned over. When, thecefore, the heather is young and 
healthy, the grouse is in general corre^ondingly healthy, and, on 
the other hand, when the heath is a poor and deficient crop, 
they are weakly, poor, and leased, affected, indeed, with what 
is known as grouse disease. No higher or stronger proof could 
well be adduced to show that there is a dose and inseparable 
connection between pure healthy heath and strong healthy 
grouse, and vice versa, than the fact that all along the sea-coast, 
where the heather suffers nothing by frost, no grouse disease 
prevails, while inland, ten miles or so, beyond where the sea 
exercises its influence, then the grouse disease begins and 
extends far and wide, but never towards the shore. On dissect¬ 
ing birds that have died of the disease, it is found that the crop 
or stomach contains tops of heather that have been frost-bitten. 
Now, the connection between the grouse disease and the wet 
season of 1872 seems very evident. The heath, like other vege¬ 
table -products, was imperfectly ripened, especially on the tops 
of the shoots, upon which the birds chiefly feed. In all locali¬ 
ties where the effects of the frost were neutralised by the in¬ 
fluence of the sea, extending generally ten miles Maud, no 
grouse disease existed in 1873, or has ever been known to exist, 
while beyond these limits grouse have died by the hundred or 
the thousand. By referring to the map of Scotland, and com¬ 
paring the localities where grouse disease was reported in the 
newspapers, it will be seen that the frost line, about ten miles 
inland, is the boundary also of the grouse diseased districts. It 
does not follow that an open winter with little frost is suc¬ 
ceeded by a season free from grouse disease, but very often the 
reverse, because in a snowy winter with hard frost the heather 
is better covered and protected than in an open one. Indeed, as 
a rule, grouse are more healthy and free from disease the season 
succeecUng a snowy winter than after a mild, open one. The 
tape-worm usually found in diseased grouse is also the result of 
frosted heath. Unfavourable hatching seasons will, of course, 
affect the number of birds injuriously, as will also cold, wet 
weather during their young and tender state. As no human 
skin can ward off frost, so no efforts can avail in preventing the 
disease under consideration, but the drainage of the ground, and 
keeping the heather pure, dean, and healthy by periodical burning, 
may very properly be exercised to prevent it. The one element of 
all others most deficient in 1872 was sunshine, and to this rather 
than the amount of rain or low temperature may be attributed the 
great deficiency of quality of probably every vegetable product. 

The Hare ,—No wild animal in this country suffers so much 
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fifom cold and wet as the hare, and it is universally found that 
any protracted season of wet is succeeded by gr^t mortality 
among hares. 'V^ether it is that the food is so succulent and 
unnutritious that it cannot sustain the hare for its rapid move¬ 
ments, to which it is so frequently subjected by dogs, &c., or the 
cold wet lair to which she is destined day and night, we cannot 
say, but this we can confirm, that during the winter of 1872-73, 
and throughout the following summer, the mortality amongst 
hares was almost unequalled, especially on all fiat and wet lands. 
On examining the d^ anim^ it is found that they are un¬ 
mistakably affected with dysentery, and are reduced to perfect 
skdetons before death ensues. The white or mountain hare is 
affected by wet cold seasons the same as the brown hare. In 
Badenoch,in Inverness-shire, white hares are at limes so numerous 
that a party with guns can kill as many as a hundred hares each 
gun in a day. A wet season will occur, and the hares are 
affected with tape-worm like the grouse, till they are nearly 
destroyed. Eabbits, unlike hares, live in warmer quarters, in 
dry sandy burrows, hence are less affected by wet and cold than 
either white or brown hares; but they too suffer more in wet 
than dry seasons, and are much less prolific in cold than warm 
weather. 

Pheasants in 1872 were late in being hatched, and the 
prevalence of cold and wet weather caused the death-rate 
in the pheasantry to be unusually high. The pheasant is a 
delicate and tender bird, and the parent proverbially a bad nurse. 
If the young brood is strong and healthy, and can follow the 
mother closely, all is well; but if the brood is wesJdy and their 
feathers get wet, they fare very indifferently, as the parent pays 
little attention to them, compared with the partridge or the 
grouse, &c. The partridge, though the hardiest of game birds, 
yet suffers by wet as compared with diy weather. The young 
birds of 1872 were, at the 1st of September, unusually small in 
size and of poor condition. This was probably the want of 
properly nourishing food. Clover, as an important article of their 
diet, was not to be got; and the turnip crop, which constitutes 
their staple winter’s food, was both scarce and of inferior quality. 
The cover of the turnip field, too, which the partridge usually so 
much enjoyed, was denied them, as by reason of the dashing early 
rains and sleet the crops were broken and destroyed. It is indeed 
difficult to say whether the animal or vegetable creation suffered 
most from the effects of the wet season of 1872; for whilst the 
vegetable kingdom may appear to suffer most by outward signs, it 
is probable that in an indirect way animals suffered even more. 

In dairy produce there was great deficiency. In some cases, 
the cow that usually produced (even in 1868) 1J lbs. of butter 
per day, only yielded 1 lb., or scarcely so much, and in cheese 
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mariTifactories the milk was found greatly deficient in curds. 
Hay was found to be sadly deficient in nourishing qualities, and 
it required much more of it to keep animals in condition than 
usual Those also who kept studs of horses for racing, hunting, 
and other purposes, where exactness of feeding is scrupulously 
observed, found that they required considerably more com to 
keep them in their usual condition than in ordinajy seasons. 

Olov&r ,—^Fext to the failure of the potato and turnip crop, 
that of clover was the most signal Upon good strong day land 
and heavy loam, in a high state of cdtivation, it either never 
germinated or died away shortly thereafter, as no trace of dover 
was found in the fidds after the grain crops were reaped. To 
every rule there is said to be an exception, and in this case the 
exceptions were high upland districts. Upon poor dry land 
there the clover grew, and in some cases luxuriated, and produced 
ah abundant crop of well-mixed clover hay the ensuing season 
(1873). In Banffshire, to which the above statements apply, 
mixed clover hay was scarcely to be bought, being only grown 
m small patches on dry ground at high altitudes. This is a proof 
of how injurious wet weather and prolonged cold is to clover, as 
compared with dry seasons, not even excepting 1868. The want 
of nourishment in the hay accounts, we think, in an eminent 
d^ee, for the unusual number of brood mares that died so un¬ 
accountably in spring and the early part of summer. They died 
of sheer weakness and debility. Many mares, though in ap¬ 
parently good health before giving birth, never once rose to their 
feet afterwards; and it was the opinion of many men not 
unworthy of regard, that the indirect cause of death was the 
absence of nourishment in their food, the produce of 1872. 

Potatoes .—Since the first appearance of the potato disease in 
1846 no such unusual failure has occurred. In our own case we 
did not take out of the ground, at the usual time of storing the 
potatoes, more than three times the quantity of bushels planted, 
and ours, unfortunately, was no rare or exceptional case in Banff¬ 
shire. The richer and better the land the greater the failura 
One farmer, a near neighbour, took up only three cart-loads 
instead of twenty or more, the usual quantity. Some fine 
varieties newly imported from America literally withered off the 
ground at Midsummer and entirely disappeared, Fo crop, 
whether cereal or root, thrives worse with wet than the potato, 
and none with which we are acquainted agrees so well with 
heat. 

Turnip .—^The turnip, like the potato, proved an almost total 
failure in 1872. The ground was never at any time in proper 
order for cleaning, and farmers delayed operations till the season 
was too far advanced to sow evmi the late varieties- Those that 
did sow hoped against hope to tiie last, always expecting that 

Y 
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the weather woiild change in favour of the crop, and that after 
all they might be of some value. As the season advanced ^e 
ground became still wetter and the cold more intense. Dashing 
sleet showers and bleaching rains nearly consumed the green 
blade, of which, when the plant was denuded, little in the form 
of turnip remained. 

The damage by floods was also alarmingly serious. In York¬ 
shire the damage to crops alone was estimated at over L.50,000; 
and even the parish in which the writer resides in Banflfehire, 
and the one adjoining it, were visited by a flood on the morning 
of the 22d October, which in a few hours did damage to roads 
and bridges to an amount of over L.3000* 


ON THE GROWTH AND MANAGEldENT OF SCOTCH FIR 
FORESTS BY NATDRAL REPRODUCTION. 

By John B. Webster, Forester, Charchliill, Vemei^s Bndge, Moy, Ireland. 

{Premium—Five Sovereigns.'] 

The Scotch fir (Pmus sylvestris) is undoubtedly one of the best 
and most valuable timber trees for general utility to be found in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is also capable of accommodating 
itself to a great variety of soils and situations, and is equally at 
home on flat peat hog or the exposed sides of the M'Gillicuddy’s 
Reeks in Ireland, and on the rugged glens and shelving rocks 
on the bleak sides of the Braemar mountains in Scotland. Its 
powers of natural reproduction are immense, and it is both in¬ 
structive and interesting to watch its progress and the tenacity 
with which it will struggle for life rmder adverse circumstances. 

At the bottom of some of the peat bogs in Ireland large speci¬ 
mens of this tree are to be found along with the remains of the 
Megaceros or elk; the latter is, however, found in the clay marl 
immediately under the bog—^never in the bog itself. In some 
places, at a few yards higher elevation, a second stratum of trees 
and roots have been found immediately above the former, and in 
our own day and generation we find the same species of tree 
flourishing on the surface. 

It is admitted on aU hands that the British isles were at one 
time richly clothed with large and extensive forests; and from 
the ruthless way in which they were destroyed, and the great 
demand which we experience for timber of home growth, it is to 
he regretted that measures were not taken to have them replaced, 
and a more thorough system of management introduced in order 
to keep np supplies. No doubt much has been done and is 
being done in many places of the country to restore this woody 
covering; but keeping in view the vast tracts of naked hills and 
moors wldch we possess, and coupling this with the fact that it 
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requires some 8000 acres of wood to be felled annually in order 
to maintain and keep our railways in a proper state of repair, it 
can easily be seen what a vast field still lies open for men of 
capital and enterprise to enter into; and had our ancestors taken 
the precaution, when cutting down the ancient forests of Great 
Brit^ and Ireland, and left a tree here and there to produce seed, 
and act as mother trees, the forests by this means would have been 
kept up by natural reproduction, thus affording a plentiful supply 
of timber, as well as a regular California of wealth to the owners. 

In order, however, to illustrate the above, the writer will give 
a few practical examples. 

No. 1 is a natural plantation of Scotch fir on the estate of 
Balmoral, Aberdeenshire, N.B. It is bounded for a distance of 
some two miles on the north by the river Dee, on the west for 
a similar distance by the Invercauld property, and on the south 
and east by Glengelder. The soil is composed piincipally of 
loose gravd, and m some places mixed wi^ a small portion of 
clay resting upon granite rods, which crops up at some places 
above the surface. The ground at the east end of the forest 
(Garmaddie) has an ascent from the bank of the river to the top 
of the hill (Canopy or Carrop), and is naturally dry, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few springs of water which ooze out on the hill-side; these 
required some channels to be cut in order to keep the water in 
due bounds, and from spreading over the face of the hill, but 
no other dr^age was required. The oldest pOTtion of the forest 
was on the north and west sides, and had been cut down many 
years ago; but on felling the timber a few of the old trees were 
left here and there over the surface to produce seed, and renew 
the forest by natural reproduction. 

In 1853, and up to 1859, the writer had the supervision of 
thinning and mannfacturmg the wood required tor the new 
castle of Balmoral, the whole of the home-grown timber for 
which was supplied from this forest. By counting the annual 
concentric rings of some of the old trees already referred to, 
their ages generally ranged from 200 to 300 years. In felling 
these old trees, when closely snironnded by their young progeny, 
it is sometimes necessary to have their strongest side branches 
cut off in order to keep them from crushing and injuring the 
trees in their immediate vicinity. This pomts to the necessity, 
when cutting down a forest, to leave as many of the seed- 
producing trees as possible near the roads and in places of easy 
access, so that they may be got at when wanted with as little 
inconvenience as possible; moreover, when these old trees are 
seen from the roads and drives, they are not only highly orna¬ 
mental, but likewise afford considerable shelter. 

All the brushwood and rubbidi was generally collected int 
heaps during winter, and burned in the month of April; by this 
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means the pine-destroying beetle and weevil were got rid of 
dong with the branches, as it is about the beginning of this 
month that these pests begin to pair and commence their sub¬ 
cortical burrows in the wood in order to deposit their eggs. The 
forest is then said to be clean and in a proper condition for the 
young trees. 

There are sometimes patches to be met with in the forest 
where there is little or no soil, and the surface too hard to afford 
a covering for the seed when shed from the trees; as for example, 
there was a patch of some ten acres in extent on the south side 
of the forest, at the base of the hill already referred to, where 
the whole of the stones were quarried for the new castle and 
other buildings, and from the traffic at the works the whole of 
this area was beaten as hard as a road. In March 1858 this 
patch was sown with seed at the rate of five to six pounds per 
acre; the operation was performed by two workmen, one of 
whom brealm the surface here and there about a yard apart by 
giving a scratch or two with a common draw hoe, while the 
other follows and drops a few seeds into each of the places so 
prepared; he then gives the place a scuffle with his foot in order 
to mix the soil with the seed, and the operation is completed. 
This system is often practised in the district of Mar in Aberdeen¬ 
shire, in order to fill up gaps, and is found to be perfectly success¬ 
ful. In some cases the writer has sown the seed broadcast, 
allowing the same quantily per acre as already specified; after 
the sowing has been completed, it is found to be beneficial to 
allow the surface to be depastured by sheep or deer for the first 
season, as the tramping with their feet assists in settling and 
covering the seed on the surface. The cones should be col¬ 
lected from fine old healthy trees during winter, and the seeds 
extracted by placing them in thin layers on sheet-iron or tin, 
and exposing them to the influence of the sun on a warm day. 
In order to keep the sheet-iron or tin at its proper stretch, and 
for the sake of convenience, it should be nailed to deal boards, 
and the fixture made of such a size as will accord with the 
quantity of seed required. As the iron is a conductor of heat, 
b^y this means the seeds are safely and easily extracted without 
any risk of being deprived of their vegetative power through 
overheatii^, as is too often the case when they are extracted by 
the artificM system of placing the cones on a kiln. 

Thinning .—Early and judicious thinning is indispensably 
necessary in the natural forest. In rearing woods *by the arti¬ 
ficial lystem the young trees, from being several times trans¬ 
planted, are considerably dwarfed in early life, and bring up 
their thickness in proportion to their height; likewise, by being 
planted at a regul^ distance from each other over the surface, 
some ten or twelve years elapse before t hinning is necessary; but 
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in the natural forest aJl this is reversed, as the young trees make 
their appearance in an irregular maimer, so that particular atten¬ 
tion is necessary in the early management in order to have the 
young trees thinned out at places where they are too much 
crowded together, in order to prevent them from being drawn up 
too slender. 

I have generally found it necessary to commence the first 
thinning when the trees are from 12 to 18 inches high; at this 
stage of their growth it is not necessary to mark the plants to be 
removed; the better plan is to have a certain number of hands 
thoroughly up to the work, and always employing them as long as 
the job may last Ihe ground should be staked off, and a certain 
space allowed to each workman; by this means order and regu¬ 
larity are secured as the work proceeds, and any careless or 
improper work can easily be detected by the forester, and the 
workman called to account I have found from 3 to 4 feet a 
very suitable distance to leave the plants asunder, and particular 
attention should be paid to leave them as regular over the sur¬ 
face as possible, even although this should be attained by some¬ 
times cutting out a larger tree than the generality, providing 
that by so doing, two or three plants, although less in size, can 
be left in a better position as r^ards distance and regularity. 
AU bushes and suifrce herbage should be cut away, in order to 
give the plants as much air and room as possible, so that they 
may extend their side branches, and be prevented from beii^ 
drawn up too taU and lender; in short, the whole aim at this 
stage of their growth should be to secure abundance of branches 
and leaves, and if this is attamed the plants are sure to furnish 
themselves with a corresponding number of fine strong fibrous 
roots, thus securing a strong robust constitution in infancy, which 
is all-important for their future development into valuable 
timber trees. 

The old trees, which were left to produce seed and renew the 
forest by natural reproduction, having accomplished the end in 
view, may be cut now, or at any future period according to the 
taste and wish of the proprietor; in the present case only a few 
of such trees were cut, as they were considered to be highly 
omamentaL The time of commencing the second thinning can¬ 
not he exactly stated, but must always be regulated accoidingto 
the progress which the trees have m^e in different parts of the 
forest. In hollow, sheltered situations I have generally found 
thinning necessary when the trees were about 10 feet high and 
a corresponding number of years old, hut on exposed situations 
from twelve to fifteen years often elapse before ^^t operation is 
necessary. As a general rule, however, thinning should always 
be executed when the trees begin to get crowded, and the side 
branches meet and infringe one upon another. At this stage of 
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their growth I have fomd it to answer remarkabty well to thin out 
the trees in moderately sheltered situations to such an extent 
that those left stood about 5 feet asunder, or at the rate of about 
1740 trees per acre; by this means the vitality of the side 
branches was preserved, so that the trees continued in excellent 
health, their annual mcrease in height being folly 12 inches, and 
the increase of stem folly 1 inch in circumference. 

In thinning exposed situations great caution is requisite in order 
to keep the trees which remain from feeling any sudden change 
in the temperature of the atmc^phere by being cooled down too 
rapidly after the operation has been performed; at the same time 
it is all important that trees grovdng under such circumstances 
be allowed plenty of room in early iSe in order to secure a robust 
habit and sound constitution, tinder these circumstances, the 
better plan is to stem-prune a portion of the trees intended to be 
removed by cutting off two or three tiers of the lower branches 
with a hand-bill; by this mode of treatment the trees left never 
feel the want of those taken away, and the stem-pruned trees can 
be cut out progressively as circumstances may direct 

It is a great mistake in the management of fir plantations to 
leave the trees thicker on exposed situations than in other parts 
of the forest The reason generally given for this system of 
management is, that it is necessary in order to break the blast 
and afford shelter; but the fact is, that under such treatment the 
trees soon get drawn up for want of a proper supply of air, the 
side branches wither and decay, the roots contend unsuccessful!], 
vrith one another for more field and extension, the soil soon be¬ 
comes friable, loose, and exhausted, so that they rock about with 
the wind, and by the time they reach some thirty years of age, if 
they are not laid prostrate by the blast which they were intended 
to defend, they present the appearance of a lot of half-starved 
things, with thick, dry, furrowed bark, loaded with cryptogamic 
growths, and quite incapable of either affording shelter or ever 
becoming useful timber treea 

On some of the most exposed situations at the top of the hill, 
at an elevation of some 1200 feet, the trees never attained a 
larger size than mere hushes or shrubs. In this case the trees 
had very adverse circumstances to contend with, namely, want 
of soil at the roots and severe climate. No management vrill 
ever bring the trees to he of much value in a commercial point of 
view, yet they are useful by way of affording game cover and shelter. 

Having given a brief outline of the eaily management, we shall 
now give a detailed statement of the progress which the trees 
have made at different stages of their growth, as well as the 
number of trees progressively cut out, at every period of five 
years, from fifteen to sixty years, when the trees may he left to 
produce a full crop of timber. 
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The following table wiU give a summary view and iUnstratiou 
of the above:— 


No of years old, 
and height in ffc. 

No. of trees on 
an acre. 

No. of trees 
cut out. 

Cnhic content 
of each tree. 

15 

1740 

700 

Ft. in. p. 

0 5 0 

20 

1040 

S40 

10 0 

25 

800 

200 

16 9 

30 

600 

125 

2 6 7 

35 

475 1 

1 75 

3 10 8 

40 

400 1 

55 

6 3 2 

45 

345 1 

45 

8 7 4 

50 

300 1 

40 

10 6 0 

55 

260 

25 

13 9 0 

60 

235 

15 

16 3 2 

... 

220 

... 

... 


The trees referred to in the table were growing under favourable 
circumstances as regards soil and situation for their development, 
and were managed as near as possible to the standard as shown 
in the table. STo pruning was necessary in the interior of the 
forest, as the side branches rotted and fell to the ground of their 
own accord; on the margins, however, where the trees were 
exposed to a fresh current of air, the lower branches, after losing 
their vitality, got quite hard and carbonised, and in order to pre¬ 
vent the formation of loose knots in the timber, these were cut 
off neatly close to the stems. 

bTo. 2 is a series of plantations on and along the margins of 
extensive peat bogs on the estate of Churchill, county Armagh, 
Ireland. On the bog, in the vidnity of the plantations, large 
quantities of seedling Scots firs have appeared by natural repro¬ 
duction. Taking the margins of the old plantations as a base, 
the young trees are gradually extending over the bogs. In 
places where no drainage has been executed and the bog quite 
wet, it is only on sm^ hillocks, interspersed here and fliere 
through the bog, and a few inches above the general level of the 
sm'face, that the plants have made their appearance; in such 
places they generally look fresh and go on for a few years pretty 
weU, but as soon as the roots dip and begin to extend, they come 
in contact with the cold moisture below, and their growth is 
immediately cheeked, so that they remain almost stationary in 
size, and their life is a mere struggle to prolong existence. By 
cutting up some of the plants I have found thirty-six annu^ 
rings in a stem one inch in diameter. In places where the bog 
has been drained the effect is marvellous, and one would almost 
be inclined to think that the tiny little plants had got a touch 
of the magic wand, as they gradually tlnow off their yellowish 
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sickly colour, and assume that of a lively green, and commence 
to grow. 

Where draining has been done the main leaders were cut six 
feet wide at top, two feet wide at bottom, and five feet deep; 
the intermediate drains were cut twelve feet apart, three feet 
wide at top, eighteen inches at bottom, and three feet deep. All 
heather and rubbish was collect^ into heaps and bum^, as it 
is important to leave a bare surface on all soils which retain 
much moisture by capillary attraction, as the sun and air has a 
beneficial effect in Iffting the moisture and dispensing it by 
evaporation. The stuff taken ficom the drains was all levelled 
out on the surface, thus forming a nice bed for the winged seeds 
when wafted by the wind from the old trees. In the course of 
three years—^from 1861 to 1864—the bog so prepared in the 
immediate vicinity of the old plantations was found to be well 
stocked with young plants. In places at a distance from the 
plantations, where it was desirable to get up some groups for 
cover, 1 have sown the seed broadcast, usiog at the rate of from 
5 to 6 lbs. per acre. The bog in this case was prepared in the 
same way as the former, and the results equal 

The early management in this case is a httle different from 
that of No. 1. iSees growing upon raw newly-reclaimed bog 
have difficulties to contend with which trees growing under 
more favourable dicumstanc^ as regpds soil are almost exempt 
from. Bog, although thoroughly di^ed, yet, from its retentive 
nature, retains hy nur too much water for the healthy develop¬ 
ment of trees, so that they have to extract and pump up the 
superfiuous moisture and dispense it in vapour. This h^ the 
effect of assisting decomposition, and bringii^ the bog into a 
proper condition to act as the food of plants. Under these 
circumstances, the more branches and foliage which can he 
retained upon the trees from infamy np to twenty years of age 
the better, as they are all important in sucking np and dis- 
pensiog the moisture. It therefore becomes necessary, in order 
to attain this, that thinning should be executed in a progressive 
manner, just as the side branches meet and begin to overhip each 
other; in short, I have never been able to rear finer or more 
healthy trees by natural reproduction on bog than by growing 
them as single specimens for the first twenty years of their 
existence. At this stage of their growth they may he allowed 
to get a little crowded, which will have the effect of killing the 
lower side branches, and inducing the stems to become more 
cylindrical and less conical in shape. All the drains require to 
looked after and kept dean until such time as the trees are 
able to take up the moisture and render them dry; the leaders, 
however, generally require to he always kept m a thorough state 
of repair. 
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The rate of growth and average cubic content of Scots fir 
growing naturally on peat bog is about one-fourth less for the 
first twenty-five years of their growth than that of the same 
species for the same length of time, growing under favourable 
circumstances on good soil After t^t date the bog is generally 
getting pretty well decomposed, and if the early management 
has been properly attended to, the trees may now be said to have 
conquered all inimical obstacles, and made a soil congenial to 
their ^'owth and future development. On the other hand, should 
thinning have been neglected, which is too often the case, and 
the young trees been ^owed to get drawn up, and the lateral 
branches lose their vitality for want of space, they may be said 
to be hopelessly ruined. 

It has already been stated, on the early management of Ko. 1, 
that in thinning for the first time the young plants should be 
left as regular over the surface as possible, even although this 
should be attained by sometimes cutting out a larger tree than 
the generality, proving that by so doing two or three plants, 
although less in size, can he left in a better position with regard 
to regularity and filling up gaps. But had no thinning t^en 
place, the trees that hsS a few years’ start of the others would 
have shot ahead, and either killed or dwarfed all others within 
their reach; of course, the crop could not be so regular as trees 
under a proper system of management, but better a good tree 
here and there than a lot of bare drawn-up poles destroyed 
beyond redemption through mismanagement. The character 
and ^owth of this tree is greatly influenced by soil, shelter, and 
the size and quality of the seed from which the trees have been 
produced. In the natural forest there are at least two apparent 
varieties of this tree, but as seed produced by any of them 
produces trees of both varieties, and fails to keep their own dis¬ 
tinctive character permanently, we come to the conclusion that 
they are^ only mere sports from the species. By dissecting a 
cone, the* largest and best seed will be found in the centre; the 
trees produced from these seeds take the start of aU others, and 
may easily be known by their strong growth and robust habit, 
and as their external appearance is somewhat different than in 
trees produced &om the smaller seeds to be found at the base 
and summit of the cone, we shall give a brief description of each. 

The trees raised from the best seed generally produce their 
branches almost in a horizontal direction and in regular whorls; 
as the tree gets old the branches have a tendency to bend down¬ 
wards, forming a curve for a distance of about one-half their 
length from the stem, at which point the curve is reversed, thus 
forming a fine sweeping bend upwards to its extremity; leaves 
about two inches long, and often a little twisted; colour, dark 
glaucous green; hark smooth, and of a reddish colour; height, 
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wlien full grown, about eighty feet; the leaves at this stage are 
much finer, and reduced about one-half in length; the upward 
growth gets gradually less from the time they are si^y yearn old, 
and by the time they reach about eighty feet high, which is 
their average height, the top is quite flat; when the timber is 
cut up, the heart-wood is fuUy developed, and found to be 
strong, tough, resinous, durable, and of a reddidi colour. 

The degenerate variety generally produces its branches in an 
acute angle from the stem; the whorls are less regular than on 
the former; leaves about two inches long, and of a pale slightly 
glaucous green colour, not twisted, and lie flatter on the branches; 
cones a size larger, lighter in colour, and tapering to a finer point; 
bark of a yellowish or buff colour, and generally rough and fur¬ 
rowed ; when the tree gets old ■^e leaves get a little shorter 
and finer, and the shape of the top is what is generally called 
“ besom-headedthe timber, when cut up, is of a whitish-bi^ 
colour, and the heart-wood never properly devdoped; the grain 
is coarse, short, and soft, and before the deals can be seasoned, 
they are ahcays warped and twisted into a great variety of 
shapes, which renders them almost useless; it is also much 
lighter for its bulk than the former. By throwing down a log 
of the former upon the hard ground, the sound produced has a 
hard sharp ring like metal, while that of the latter produces a 
dull soft thud, so that the difference can be easily distinguished 
by the same test as that used for detectiog a counterfeit coin. 
Owing to its inferiority, this class of timber was never used 
where durability was requisite for the new buildings at Balmoral 
That the difference in external appearance, as well as the quality 
and growth of trees growing side by side, are often dissnnilar, 
although the produce, not only of the seeds of one tree, but of 
one cone, is by no means confined to the Scotch fir. The same 
phenomenon often happens m other sorts of the coniferse tribe; 
but as this is rather foreign to the subject in hand, we merely 
mention the fact without entering into details. In cases where 
the largest revenue is the object, the trees should be disposed of 
when they attain the age of from sixty to eighty years, as they 
make less progress in cubical contents after that date, which the 
following measurements, taken in the Balmoral, Ballodhbuie, 
and Braemar forests will illustrate 

In a regular crop of fine timber growing under favourable 
circumstances, the average cubic contents per tree at 60 years 
old is 16 feet; at 200 years old, 25 cubic feet, and from 90 to 
100 trees per acre; in some of the best parts of the forest from 
30 to 35 cubic feet per tree, and from 120 to 130 trees per acre. 
The height of the t^es range from 70 to 80 feet, and the stems 
strai^t as an arrow, and branchless up to about 50 feet There 
are older and much larger trees in the Braemar district, but these 
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are exceptional, and not a general crop. Again, on inferior 
situations, with a moorband pan near the surface resting upon 
day, the average cubic contents per tree at 60 years old is 8 ieet, 
and at 100 years old 10 feet There are, however, cases where 
we have known the roots of the trees break up the pan, as, for 
example, on a piece of hollow ground in the form of an dlipse, 
which was always fdl of water on account of a hard crust of till 
near the surface resting upon shingle, the roots of the trees 
around its margin gradually broke up the till, and from the 
open nature of the subsoil the water escaped, and the young 
trees took possession of the whole area, and from their appear¬ 
ance there is every reason to believe that a good crop of timber 
is in prospeet. 


ON THE MOST PROFITABLE VARIETIES OF TREES FOR 
PLANTING WITH A VIEW TO EARLY REALISATION AND 
PROFIT, ESPECIALLY WILLOWS AND POPLARS. 

By Robert HuTcmsox of Carlowie, Elrkliston. 
iPremmmr^The Mediwm Gold MedalJ] 

The art of the planter has been aptly described by an ancient 
dassical poet as ‘'living for posterity,” and in olden times he 
who formed plantations upon Ms estates was looked upon as the 
benefactor of future generationa 

''Jam, qtise seminibus jactis se sustnlit arbos, 

Tarda venit, seiib factuia uepotibus xunbram ”— 

Virg, Cfeor , lib. II. 

This was probably owing to the descriptions of trees which were 
looked upon formerly with favour as timber trees, such as the 
oak, whose slow growth rendered all hope of their realisation 
during the lifetime of the planter a remote contingency. Less 
was Imown, also, of the nature and habits of trees, and of their 
suitability to particular sites, soils, and exposures; and conse¬ 
quently planting was carried on in a more promiscuous manner 
in former tunes, and with less attention to those means which 
are attainable to insure the most successful crop of timber 
within the shortest possible period. 

Before the days of Evelyn, who lived 1620-1706, planting 
operations in England appear to have been the subject of no 
study or careful observation, and men's minds do not appear^ to 
have been occupied with any ideas of increasing or accelerating 
the products of the woodlands. The impetus, however, given to 
arboricultural observations, and to improved and extended systems 
of treatment by that eminent and accomplished lover of nature, 
were the first dawnings of a more intelligent mode of manage- 
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ment of plantations, and indeed, of all sylvan subjects; for not 
only did Evelyn, as was well remarked by Bishop Bnmet, in 
acknowledging some valuable observations from him, not rest 
satisfied to have advanced the knowledge of this age by his own 
most useful and successful labours alwut planting, and divers 
other ways, but was ready to contribute everything in his power 
to perfect other men’s endeavours”* Gradually, through the 
intervening centuries, has arboricultural knowled^ taken definite 
form; the introduction of numerous varieties of trees and shrubs 
trom all quarters of the habitable globe has been steady, and 
within the past centuiy most important The treatment and 
acclimatisation of these species, and the acquirement of a know¬ 
ledge and accurate estimate of their hahits, peculiarities, and 
uses, has further tended to foster the thirst for scientific forestry, 
or, more properly speaking, for the cultivation of every tree in 
this country, under those principles only which are dictated by 
an accurate knowledge of nature herself, so that we now live in 
an age when there,is probably no branch of rural economy more 
actively engaged in settling itself into well-trained lines of action 
in regard to the subjects of its special department, than forest- 
management. Mo doubt, the more widely difiused knowledge 
and better understood laws of chemistry, meteorology, and 
other kindred sciences have largely contributed to the improved 
status of arboricultural skill; but, at the same time, the 
intensdy praeticai age in which we move along with such 
whirling velocity, when, day after day, new appliances are 
introduced and tested, only to be the next themsdves supplanted 
by other novelties, has had some share, and no inconsiderable 
one, in pushing ahead experiments in forest schools and home 
plantations, which have led to considerable alterations, modi¬ 
fications, and innovations in the generally accepted rules of 
planting and tree culture. Hitherto, a plan for furnishing a 
park or plantation or ornamental ground, with full grown 
ancestral-looking trees " upon ike Goriest notice” as many of the 
countless advertisements of the current age now run, has not 
been discovered; but science and observation have done their 
best to mitigate the sickness of the hope deferred of many an 
impatient planter of the present day, by the introduction of the 
various temsplanting machine for trees of larger bulk, and by 
the selection of some varieties of rapid growth under suitable 
circumstances. That the necessity exists for farther and more 
extensive introduction of varieties of trees which, by their quick 
growth and early maturity will repay their planters by early 
profits, there can he no doubt. Any one sceptical upon the 
point has only to look at the immense and rapidly increasing 
strides with which every manufacturing industry of the country 
* Life of Jolm Evelyn, by Dr Himter. London, 1825. 
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is progressing. The demand for wood of every description, at 
enhanced prices, and the great scarcity of supply existing in 
many descriptions, will also corroborate the statement, and 
especially so when it is added that the demand is greatest, and 
the scarcity most apparent, in those very classes of trees of rapid 
development, namely, willow and poplax. During recent years 
the consumption of willow as timber for the numerous railway 
networks of systems over the length and breadth of the country, 
has been enormous. Its univers^ adoption and peculiar suita^- 
bility for the blocks of the brakes, &c., of waggons and other 
railway vehicles, have induced great scarcity of wood of large 
dimensions; while the more general application of poplar of 
good quality for many country purposes for which, before the 
introduction of the larch disease, that tree was used, has con¬ 
tributed to a great increase in the demand for well-grown poplar 
wood.* Indeed, the substitution of poplar for larch is, in many 
parts of Scotland, now very general; for in addition to the risk 
of failure of the larch crop by disease, and its being a tree which 
requires a longer time to produce wood of relative value than 
poplar, there are many more useful purposes for which the wood 
of this latter named tree is found to he better adapted than 
young lorchwood of from fifteen to tweniy years' growth. Con¬ 
sequently, the introduction of poplar trees in young plantations 
mixed wi^ spruce, or Scots firs, and larch, to be used as nurses, 
seems too much ne^ected. The comparatively quicker ma¬ 
turity, for sale fwrposes, of the poplar trunk, renders it a very 
desirable tree to be used for such purposes, and the variety 
of soils to which it can, without detriment to its rapidity of 
development, accommodate itself, makes it capable of very gene¬ 
ral application in most situations where plantations ale being 
formed, or where any of the other common nurse trees are 
employed. Judiciously mixed in this manner, the poplars may 
be thinned out first, along with the Scots fir, and thus allow the 
larches to remain, if they should prove to be a healthy and 
thriving crop, till they become of more value from their larger ' 
growth; while in the meantime a better return is obtained from 
the poplars than would have been produced had larch alone 
been used instead of them, and cut when the wood first required 
to be thinned. 

The variety of poplar most suitable for this purpose, and 
indeed the best of all the class of fast-growing timber trees, is 
the black Italian {Popvlus moniliferd), Beference has already 
been made to the vdue of this tree in a recent issue of the 
Society's Transactions, so that it is almost superfluous again to 
record its distinctive qualities and merits. Suffice it to say, that 
the more general cultivation of this useful and desirable poplar 
for timber purposes is well worthy the consideration of every 
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Scottish planter. Although this tree, like the other poplars as 
a class, will tlirive in almost any soil, and attain to considerable 
size in a very few years, it prefers, and will grow most rapidly, 
when plant^ in a deep moist loamy soil, and makes most 
wonderful annual growths of young wood in damp, although 
sandy, alluviums beside river banks or level flats. The height 
to which a full-grown poplar of this variety will attain is about 
120 feet, and this altitude it will reach in sixty years in 
suitable soil and situation. The uses to which its timber are 
adapted are numerous, and owing to its toughness and lightness 
it is well suited for any constructive purpose. In localities 
whence there is easy and convenient means of transit to any of 
the great centres of industry and manufacture poplar wood of 
fair size, from about 2| to feet diameter at the base of the 
trunk, will fetch from Is. 3(£ to Is. 4cL per cubic foot, and fie- 
q^uently a higher price. In this respect, grown solely as a crop, 
this species of poplar, in the same given number of years, will 
be found to be a safer and more remuneraiim tree to plant than 
almost any other. Other varieties of poplars are also worthy of 
notice as being " early renuiTurative treesf and should be much 
more extensively cultivated. We refer to the common grey 
poplar {Populus caneseens), the white poplar (Popuhis alba), both 
of which are decidedly worthy of much more attention than 
arborists have hitherto given them, and will be found to be 
trees of very useful vsdue as timber for country purposes. 
The grey poplar is indeed a very potent rival to the black 
Italian, but we prefer the latter as yielding a timber of much 
liigher quality for every purpose than the former named tree 
will yidd at the same age. This last mentioned tree, the 
grey poplar (Poprdus eanescens), is also much esteemed by many 
planters, and is deservedly prized for its striking foliage and 
cold grey tints, when skilfully blended with warmer hues in the 
landscape, no less than for its inlrmsic merit as a useful" country- 
wood” producing tree. It yields a l^ht, tenacious, durable 
qualily of timber, and is an equally rapid grower with the black 
Italian poplar. 

The other varieties of poplar, such as the Athenian (P. 
yrocea), the black poplar (P. nigra), the white poplar (P. aUbd), 
and the Ontario (P. candkarLs), may he all held as fast-growing 
trees respectively, and worthy of attention to some extent where 
variety of foliage and habit in a mixed plantation are desired; 
but as rapid producers of wood of any considerable value, we 
must limit our recommendations to the two poplars previously 
named, P. monUifera and P. eanescens. In planting poplars it 
is very necessaiy to give due attention, in the young planta¬ 
tions or strips, to clear head^room** to the young trees, for the 
poplar is of itself not very prone to throw np a vigorous leader. 
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wMLe the rubbing and fraying of neighbouring shoots too fre¬ 
quently destroys the tender soft bark of the young wood of the 
main stem, where early thinning has not been attended to in 
due season. Poplar trees in strips and plantations may thus 
be frequently seen to be permanently injured from this cause, 
and if really good specimens are desired in after years, it would 
be well to clear out all round the specimens left. The return 
from the sale of the wood of the grey poplar of similar age 
to the black Italian is about the same under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, and we find that, at some timber sales hitely, 
vigorously grown trees of the grey poplar fetched as much as 
Is. 2d. and Is. 3d. per cubic foot, being about 2 feet in diameter 
at the base; and in other localities, similar, if not better, quota¬ 
tions were realised at recent sales for similar sizes and equal 
quality. 

Having thus cursorily noticed the principal members of the 
poplar family which are deserving of wider introduction into 
the woodland scenery and economic planting of this country, 
we shall proceed to notice those varieties of the Willm family 
which are worthy of more attention than they at present receive, 
as being trees of rapid growth, producing good and useful timber, 
and as being decidedly entitled to be fairly ranked amongst the 
foremost species of forest timber trees, as subjects worth plant¬ 
ing, as early remvmerative trees. 

The rapid growth of the willow is a matter of universal ad¬ 
mission. From the earliest Scripture times we are told of this 
habit of quick development when in suitable localities and situa¬ 
tions. Thus “they shall spring up as willows by the water 
courses;” and the very derivative name under which 

the whole class is enumerated, signifies to sprbig^ and is thus 
characteristic of the habit so well known of the plant. The 
varieties of the wjHow family are well-nigh countless. Loudon 
enumerates some 282 varieties as well known and in cultiva¬ 
tion. The general features and broad outlines of the family are 
their rapidity of growth- The soft, porous, light, and unin¬ 
flammable nature of the timber, and its general suibability for 
country purposes, to which ordinary hardwood and fir are quite 
inapplicable, but in regard to which its toughness renders wflLlow 
or saugh peculiarly adapted, and combine to make this tree 
worthy of more extensive cultivation. The covering or “clead- 
ing ” of cart bottoms and railway waggons, and the manufacture 
of brake-blocks, form a considerable source of demand for the 
timber of large well-grown willow trees, and there are many 
other purposes to which this wood is specially adapted, and for 
which it is largely used. 

Passing over for the present the treatment of the willow as 
a crop (grown as wands), and the remunerative advantages of 
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this mode of ntilisiiig wet lands and damp situations, where 
&OII 1 peculiarity of situation drainage is difficult, we notice 
only the question of the value of the willow as a timber-pro¬ 
ducing tree. Unfortunately, in this country the willow is too 
often thrust into the background as a tree worth planting for 
the value of its wood, and is planted only or chiefly in damp 
marshy comers, where it is frequently neglected, and allowed 
to grow up without any regard to the formation of a good bole, 
or, in fact, without any reference whatever to its ulterior use. 
Were some little care and attention paid to this handsome spedes 
of trees, even in such waste situations, the trouble and expense 
would amply repay the planter. Indeed, there is no depart¬ 
ment of forestry that yields a better return than cultivating 
these rapid-growing timber trees, such as the willow and poplar. 
In the commercial world small profits and quick returns are 
now-a-days the acknowledged maxim of correct mercantile 
policy; and similarly in forestry, whatever plan of management, 
planting, or beating up be adopted, and shows the most probable 
prospect of future advantage, at fhs earliest date, is sure to be 
at once recommended and put into practice. 

It is very difficult indeed, out of 282 varieties of the Salix 
or willow family, to single out one or two of the most suitable 
and advantageous for general planting as timber trees; but at 
the same time, tliough there may appear 282 varieties, botani- 
caUy speaking, these may be reduced to a very much smaller 
compass when they are treated of collectively as timler trees. In 
fact, they present frequently so few features of distinctive merit 
or difference, that the number might be very safely reduced 
to a much smaller list of distinctive individual trees, worth 
growing for their timber in suitable soils and situations through¬ 
out Scotland. Indeed, after a careful analysis of aH the species, 
it appears that the entire list of willows, which may be 
regarded as claimants for popular favour as timber trees, may 
be simply reduced to four ^stinct varieties, viz., Salix alba (the 
white or Huntingdon willow), Salix caprea (goat wiUow or 
saugh tree), Salix Busselliana (Bedford willow), and Salix fragSis 
(red wood willow). Of these varieties, the first named, viz., 
the Huntingdon willow {Salix alba), is probably, when un¬ 
pruned and grown naturally in favourable circumstances, the 
handsomest and finest of aU. the willows of really tree' dimen¬ 
sions. It is, in truth, a most picturesque and beautiful tree, 
whether it be regarded for its general outline and habit, or for 
the peculiar and distinctive whitish appearance of the foliage, 
which, combined with its general light and elegant outline, 
contribute to render this oi^e of the most favourite trees for 
planting in such situations as conduce to its early and full 
development. Such situations are river banks in deep, damp 
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alluvial soils in flat marshy ground, and upon those low-lying 
swampy situations so well fiiown and common in Scotland, 
where few planters care to risk a general crop of timber trees. 
This willow, which we deem worthy of far more universal cul¬ 
tivation in this country than has hitherto been attempted, has, 
like many other varieties of its tribe, the advantage of thriv¬ 
ing very well indeed in rather poor soils, and in thin sandy 
stretches or on damp subsoils. Certainly most trees will 
thrive better in deep rich loamy soil, with rather a damp sub¬ 
soil, than in a poor thin one; but the only point of importance 
to be observed now-a-days is, that the soil (whatever its nature 
may be) diall be well drained from stagnant water, and trees of 
magnitude, such as the white willow, grey poplar, and other 
rapidly-growing timber trees, will all beneflt immediately. Thus 
in cold upland situations not only may the grey willow, but 
also the Bedford willow {Salix BiisselliaTia) be grown with profit 
and advantage. In any situation or soil, with damp bottom, 
the progress made by the grey willow is truly marvellous. The 
plants so situated soon attam considerable height, and rush up 
with clean, straight boles when planted closely, and yield timber 
of no smaUl value in a very few years. It has been observed 
that the annual increase in timber of the grey poplar, in trees 
of about twenty years of age, is at the rate of about two cubic 
feet in suitable situations,—certainly no inconsiderable rent for 
the ground occupied by the tree,—and this measurement has been 
verified in more than one place both m Scotland and England; 
and in some soils trees planted eighteen years ago have now 
attained, m strong clayey loam, fully 52 feet in altitude, and 
girth about 7 feet in circumference at 1 foot from the ground. 

The wood of the Salix alba is used for a variety of wright- 
work. It is peculiarly light, tough, and easily wrought, and is 
adapted for a great number of country purposes,—such as clead- 
ing of carts and waggons, railway brakes, planking and joisting 
boards, and for many purposes in connection with mill-wright 
work; tool handles, hoops, cooper-work, and basket-making- In¬ 
deed there is no part of this iaree, from its thick and heavy 
trunk to the youngest twig, hut is adapted to some use. The hark 
of the grey wOlow abounds in tannin, but does not appear to be 
sufficiently appreciated, and is worthy of more notice in this 
country for the purposes of the tanner. In this respect it ap¬ 
pears to be much more generally used on the continent of Europe. 

The facility with wMch this tree is propagated, and rushes up 
into shape after being planted, is another recommendation to its 
future increased introduction. 

All that is requisite to commence a willowry or plantation of 
this tree is to insert into the soil cuttings made fifom one or two 
years' wood (about 2 feet lon^ to the depth say of 10 inches to 

z 
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1 foot. Stobs made of this tiee of greater thickness, say even up 
to 4 to 6 inches in diameter, succeed very well in damp subsoils, 
and many fine large trees have been grown from them, although, 
upon the whole, and in a variety of soils and situations, trees 
grown from the smaller sizes are preferable. 

The next variety of willows, well worthy of culture in this 
country, is the large-leaved or goat willow {Salic eaprea), 
commonly called " the saugh.” Although it can hardly be said 
to acquire a great height and large dimensions, there are, never¬ 
theless, examples throughout the counl^ of immense size, con¬ 
sidering the habits of the tree. It thrives in any soil or eleva¬ 
tion, but will attain its highest height and dimensions in a 
dry, rich, deep, loamy soil, with a cool, if not dampish bottom. 
The wood of the saugh is tough and elastic, having considerable 
lateral as well as longitudinal adhesion, and admits of a very fine 
polish. It is of considerable value for jobbing purposes; but the 
white willow {Salic alba), in point of utiliiy as a timber tree, 
beats this variety completely. The price which the Salic caprea 
will realise in a sale is about the same (according to district) as 
that of the larch or birch-wood. It is very profitable as an 
undergrowth in many plantations, for in favourable seasons it 
wiU yield young shoots fully 5 feet in one year; and very suit¬ 
able for the purposes of the crate-maker or basket manufac¬ 
turer. The bark yields a large amount of tannin. 

Another member of the willow family worthy of notice is the 
Salic fragUic, or red-wood willow,—a tree regarding whose utility 
there is considerable difference of opinion. On the one hand, 
its timber has been condemned by some arborists as useless; and 
they have farther asserted that &e qualities usually ascribed to 
it are due to another species, with which they say it is con¬ 
founded, viz., Salix Bt^sdliam; whale, upon the other hand, 
its suitability, on account of durability, lightness, and toughness 
for many purposes, whether local or for ship-building, for which 
it is weU adapted, renders it worthy of more notice than it at 
present attracts in our plantations, where damp soil, with deep 
alluvial subsoil, foster its rapid growth. Its wood is likewise 
available and very suitable for constructive piuposes, for houses, 
water-wheels, planking, &c., and indeed for all country work, 
where a really good, clean, light, tough, elastic, and useful wood 
is required- One considerable drawback to this willow is its 
liability to become dead in the top shoots, or “stag-headed;” 
and as this habit is of frequent occurrence, this variety is in 
much less repute than the Salic Busselliam or SalLc aAa as a 
timber tree of rapid growth It will thrive best upon a stiff, 
damp, clayey soil, with cold subsoil The wood is, when cut, red 
in tte heart, with a white margin, and upon being exposed to 
the infiuence of the air for a time, the whole assumes a reddish 
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pink hue of agreeable appearance, and of a consistency easily 
wrought, and of a veiy useful texture for any domestic or rural 
purposa 

The other species of willow which has been mentioned as worthy 
of extended cultivation m this country was the Bussell or Bedford 
willow. Eesembling as it does the Salix fragilis, already de¬ 
scribed, it is rather more graceful and elegant in ite foliage and 
contour; and indeed, in the case of laige and wdl-grown trees, 
the Salix Bvssdlixma exhibits a far finer outline than any other 
of the congeners of this family. Its rapidity of growth is fully 
equal to that of Salix aUba^ and far superior to that of the other 
members of the willow tribe already described. Its timber is 
about equal to that of the Salix alba. While light, tough, 
elastic, and unlikely to crack or split, its timber is highly prized 
in the building of manufactories, and for flooring and such like 
purposes; for its non-combustive properties, coupled with its 
non-liability to shrink or crack, render it very useful in the build¬ 
ing of many edifices,—such as mills, manufactories, granaries, 
&c. It is also, like its other neighbours of the "v^ow and 
saugh tribes, greatly used for cleading cart and waggon bottoms, 
making railway brakes, lining coal-pite and stone or lime quarries, 
and for almost any purpose connected with rural economy. 
This willow succe^ best in a deep moist soil of medium 
description, but is decidedly unsuited to situations where water 
is sta^Eiant in the subsoiL It will also thrive and produce good 
timber upon cold dayey sofl, if there be due regard to drainage 
of the till beneath Upon the whole, the Salix Bvjssdliwm is 
very decidedly a tree to be extensively planted, in conjunction 
with the Salix alba and Salix fi^agilis, upon exposed uplands for 
timber purposes, and in such situations it will yield a quick and 
good return to the planter. It should be grown in masses, for 
in such circumstances it is far more profitable than when planted 
as a single specimen or hedge-row tree, or when mix^ with 
others whose too rapid side-spreading growth may interfere with 
its head or stem. 

There are other members of the willow family which might be 
named amongst the list of quick-growing trees, and which are 
suitable for many country purposes; but the four varieties which 
have been notic^ in this paper are in themselves the embodi¬ 
ment of all that is essential for a good timber tree of rapid 
growth and correspondingly quick return to the planter, and 
they are well adapted for any soil or situation. 

Many others of this large and interesting femily might be named 
whose returns, as a crop, are probably superior to those of the 
varieties we have named, but these fall to be discussed under the 
head of osiers, and for mechanical application under the head of 
basket-weaving and such like uses; and there is ample scope 
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for a separate paper to discuss the various varieties of willow 
most adapted for that manufacture, and for considering the large 
profits derivable from the careful culture of the difierent species 
most suited for these and similar purposes, and which do not 
properly fall within the province of this paper. 


EEPOET BY A COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY ON THE 
EBSOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY MEBTINO OF MEMBEES 
HELD AT ABERDEEN ON THE 24th OCTOBER 1873, AP- 
PROYED OF AT MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 4th MARCH 
1874. 

the following Report the Resolutions of the Aherieen Meeting are 

^ven seriatiMy followea by the remarks by the Committee on each. 

Emlution 1. That this meeting heartily acknowledges the 
benefits conferred in the past hy the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society of Scotland npon agriculture in Scotland.” 

The Directors acknowledge and highly appreciate the good 
feeling displayed in this resolution. 

2. “That, looking to the amount of capital and of annual 
revenue which the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot¬ 
land now has at its command, the time has come when it ought 
to make new and more energetic efforts for the development of 
agricnltnie.” 

The notes on the followiig resolutions will show that to a 
great extent the wishes of the deputation on this head 
had been anticipated, and that the increased expenditure 
proposed for 1874 will fully exhaust the income of the 
Society. 

3. “ That greater Eberality should be diown to exhibitors at 
the annual Show, and more provision made for the accommoda¬ 
tion of attendants on stock.” 

From the report of the meeting this resolution appears to 
have embraced four points, viz., (1.) Reduction of stall 
rent; (2.) Supplying forage free of charge; (3.) Increas¬ 
ing the number of money premiums; and (4) More pro- 
•\dsion for the accommodation of attendants on stock. 

(1.) Under the first head it may be remarked that the sum 
charged for stall rent from members is much below what 
the Society pays the contractor who erects the diow-yard. 
For instance, the charge for cattle stalls is 10s. per stall, 
while on last occasion the Society paid 16s. 6d. For 
mares and fillies the charge is 15&, and the contractor’s 
rates are 18s. 6d. and 16s. 6d. respectively. For dieep 
and swine the stall rent is 8s. per pen, hut the Society 
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paid from 9s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. Implement shedding is 
charged 2s. per foot or 6s. per yard, while the Society 
paid 8s. 3d. per yard. The result was that 

The Society paid the contractor for stalls for Stock Ii.879 8 Z 

And received &om exhibitors of stock, including 
non-members,. 690 19 0 

I 1 .I 88 9 3 

For Implement Shedding the con¬ 
tractor was paid . . • . L .200 1 3 

And the Society received from exhi¬ 
bitors, indnding non-members, . 136 14 0 

- 63 7 3 

The difference between the sum paid and received 
being.L,251 16 6 

In addition, the Society paid the rent of the field and drain¬ 
age L.100, and for water laid on L.119, besides the erec¬ 
tion of the boundary fence. The committee cannot, there¬ 
fore, recommend any reduction on the charge for stall rent. 

(2.) The second point is the supplying of forage free of 
charge. This has already been done by the Society on 
the occasion of the last two Shows. The daily allowance 
to each animal during the four days of the Stirling Show 
last year was as follows:— 

Horses wnd Cattle .—14 lbs. of hay, or 6 hunches green 
food; 2 stones straw first day, 7 Ite. the following days. 

57ie^.-^mgle sheep, 2 lbs. hay, or 1 hunch green food \ 7 
lbs. straw first day, 3 J Iba the following days. Pens of 
five sbeep, 10 Ihs. bay, or 5 hunches green food; 14 lbs. 
straw first day, 7 lbs. the following days. Pen of five 
sheep and lambs, 15 lbs. hay, or 7 hunches green food; 
21 Ihs. straw fibrst day, 10 11^. the following days. 

Bwim .—Single pigs, 2 hunches of green food; 14 Ihs. straw 
first day, 7 Ihs. the following days. Pens of pigs, 4 
himches of green food per pen; 14 lbs. straw first day, 
7 Iba the following days. 

These quantities have been stated by several of the exhibitors 
to be ample, and it was bebeved that the forage arrange¬ 
ments were quite satisfactory. The sum paid at Stirlmg 
for fodder and bedding for stock was L.230, 17s. 2d. 

(3.) Under the third point it may be noticed that the Mar¬ 
quis of Huntly was informed by the Secretary on the 22d 
of October, that before any movement took place in Aber¬ 
deenshire the ^matter "was considered, and that likely, 
when the General and District Show Committees meet 
next month, a large addition will be made to both the 
number and value of the Premiums.” The bst for the 
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Inverness Show has now been adjusted and approved of 
both by the Diiectoxs and by the members in tilie district 
connected with the Show; and on reference to it, it will be 
found that, while the medals have been withdrawn, the 
number of money premiums has been increased from 
835 at Stirling to 437 at Inverness, amounting in all to 
Ll 2030, 16s,, or L.170, 11s. above what was offered at 
Stirling l^t year, and to L.730 more than the sum offered 
at Inverness in 1865. The Directors are always ready 
from time to time to consider proposals on this head, 
and to receive suggestions for the advancement of the 
objects of the Society. 

(4) With reference to the fourth point it may be mentioned 
that the Society provided sleeping accommodation for 
servants at Inverness in 1865 and at Glasgow in 1867, for 
which a small charge was made, but the servants gener^y 
did not avail themselves of it In future, it is proposed 
that a small booth at the end of each row might with 
advantage be set aside for attendants on stock. They 
would be in close proximity to the animals under their 
charge, and ready to attend to them if required. 

4. '^That greater encouragement should be given to local 
shows." 

The system of aiding and directing the efforts of local socie¬ 
ties has long been a leading feature in the Society’s opera¬ 
tions. The first attempt at local shows was in 1789, 
when premiums were offered for bulls of the High¬ 
land breed in Argyllshire. Other classes of stock were 
from time to time added, and the number of districts 
gradually increased. For many years prior to 1870 the 
rule was to have twelve districts for cattle, two for 
horses, and twdve for sheep; one-half of the number 
for cattle and sheep being in competition for the Society’s 
premiums and the other half for local premiums. In 
1870 the numbers were increased to sixteen for cattle, 
three for horses, and sixteen for sheep, the cattle and 
sheep premiums being still given in alternate years- 
For 1874 the Directors, anxious to carry out the su^s- 
tions made at the general meeting in January 1873, 
have sanctioned a still further increase, and the follow¬ 
ing scheme has been suggested for the approval of the 
general meetmg on 21st January 1874, viz.:—^20 dis¬ 
tricts for cattle; 6 for horses; and 20 for sheep (the 
cattle and sheep in intermediate years as formerly), 
adding a medium silver medal to the first prize, and 
giving a money premium of LI, in place of a minor 
silver medal as a third prize in cattle, mares, and 2 years 
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old colts and fillies; and a premium of 10s. in place of the 
minor silver medal, in the class of 1 year-old colts and 
fillies, sheep, swine, and dairy produce. This, with some 
additional districts for medals will make the sum to be 
offered in 1874 amount to L.1338, 12s., viz.:— 

District Shovs, L.1187 7 0 

Cottages and Gardens,.151 5 0 

L.1338 12 0 

Amouni offered in 1873— 

District Shows,.L.840 11 6 

Cottages and Gardens,.... 137 12 0 

- 978 3 6 

Increase of sum to be ofiered, . li.3G0 8 6 


5. '' That the Society’s present mode of conducting investiga¬ 
tion in practical agricultural science might be improved so as to 
yield greater results; and that experimental stations should be 
establ^hed in various districts of the country, under the care of 
a highly qualified person, whose attention should be devoted to 
agriculture science.” 

The chemical department has now been in existence for 
about twenty-five years, and until March last has been 
under the entire charge of Dr Anderson, to whose 
services very distinguished testimony has on various 
occasions been borne. At first the objects were:—(1). The 
prosecution of researches in various subjects connected 
with agricultural chemistry, the results of which have 
been published in the Transactions. (2). The perform¬ 
ance of analyses of manures, soils, vegetable products, &c., 
for members of the Society at reduced fees. In 1865 it 
was resolved to extend the usefulness of the chemical 
department by instituting field experiments on a 
tematic plan, conducted m different districts under the 
superint^dence of a committea The results of these 
experiments have been published in the Transactions. 
In March last Mr James Dewar was appointed assistant 
chemist, under whose personal superintendence and in¬ 
spection field experiments were to be conducted in a 
l^ted number of districts, where a local committee of 
members make application for them, and contribute two- 
thirds of the expenses incurred. It was at the same time 
resolved that Mr Dewar should deliver lectures in a 
limited number of districts, on application from a local 
committee of members, and on payment of a fixed 
charge, in addition to tmvelUng expenses. 
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Since the Aberdeen resolutions were “^ceived, the resigna¬ 
tion of Dr Anderson, owing to ill nealth, has been ten¬ 
dered ; and as the Directors have.,±he .•\diple chemical 
department now under consideration, it will be their duty 
to give due weight to the suggestions contaiaed in this 
resolution, when re-adjustiag this department. 


6. "That a general meeting of the Society should be held at 
the time and at the place of the annual show.” 

By the Charter the Society holds two general meetings in 
each year—one in January, the other in June or July. 
And it is in the power of the Directors to call occasional 
general meetings, previous intimation of such general 
meetings, and the purpose thereof, being made by adver¬ 
tisement at least ten days before such meeting. The 
committee are of opinion that any change in this matter 
would be very inexpedient. Any local general meeting 
must necessarily be a very partM one, not representing 
the general body—^the time of the deputation of the 
Directors and the officials of the Society is completely 
engrossed by the details of the Show. General meetings 
are restricted, as they should be, and are by the Charter, 
to general subjects, and could not enter into details 
without previous preparation from the Directors. The 
two ordinary meetings afford sulBficient opportunities for 
bringing forward points to be remitted for that considera¬ 
tion which is necessary by careful investigation. 

7. “ That in order to secure a wider and more general repre¬ 
sentation in the management of the Society, provision should be 
made for electing Directors by signed lists forwarded to the 
Secretary.” 

The power of choosing a President, Vice-Presidents, Di¬ 
rectors (ordinary and extraordinary), is by the fourth 
regulation of the Charter vested in the Society at the 
general meeting in January. These office-bearers are 
empowered to " manage and direct the ordinary business 
of the Society in all matters, m compliance wdth the 
constitution, bye-laws, and regulations of the institution ” 
Bye-law ITo. 5 states that “ the list of office-bearers to be 


proposed by the Directors for election at the general 
meeting shall be published in any two or more of the 
Edinburgh newspapers fourteen days preceding. The 
committee are of opinion these rules should Jie adhered 
to. The Charter ordains that the ordinary Directors shall 


be chosen out of those who are usually resident in Edin¬ 


burgh or its immediate vicinity; but the Directors, 
owing to the change produced by railways, have for 
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some time^^oeen 'widening the range, their endeavour 
having beed^to secure the services of gentlemmi resident 
in various parts of the country, keeping, at the same 
time, a portion within reach of Edinburg to secure a 
due attendance. The Committee, however, remind the 
Directors that the Society can by a bye-law modify this 
part of the rules, and accept suggestions from any 
member de^us to nmke them. The Directors propose to 
cany through a new bye-law giving the members a power 
to suggest to the Directors names from whom may be 
selected those to be recommended to the General Meetmg. 

8. That it would increase confidence in the decisions at the 
general Show if soJne rule were adopted giving exhibitors a voice 
m the selection of the judges.” 

This suggestion is directly opposite to what has long been 
considered a fundamental rule in the selection of judges. 
With the view of preventing the existence of anytmng 
like jobbing, or an imputation of partiality, all interfer¬ 
ence on the part of exhibitors has been strictly dis¬ 
couraged, and a nominalion by an exhibitor in the class 
in wMch he shows is considered a disq^ualification, how¬ 
ever pure the motives of the proposer, or high the qualifica¬ 
tions of the nominee. It is the practice for the Sec¬ 
retary to submit to the Directors a list comprising the 
names of a number of persons known to be qualifi^ for 
each breed; this list is reduced by the Directors, and 
the requisite number of judges, with a spare nomination 
to meet the case of a refusal, is selected. Under this 
head the Special Committee on General Shows reported 
in 1859 that the principle of excluding exhibitors from 
all say in the nomination of judges should be adhered 
to and rigidly enforced. The finding of the said Special 
Committee was submitted and approved of by the 
Directors in Janu^ 1859,—^was before the adjourned 
General Meeting in February 1859,—^was published in 
the Transactions for March 1859, and has been acted 
upon ever since. 

9. "That a deputation, consistii^ of the chairman, the pro¬ 
posers and seconders of the resolutions. Lord Saltoun and Sir J. 
D. H. Elphinstone, Bart, M P., should be appointed to lay these 
resolutions before the Directors of the Society at the next general 
meeting, and to support the views of this meeting.” 

According to appointment, the deputation waited on the 
Directors at eleven o’clock on the mommg of the 21st 
January, immediately bdbre the general meeting. The 
deputation consisted of—The Marquis of Huntly; the 
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Earl of Aberdeen; Mr Barclay, M.P.; Mr Cochrane, 
Little Haddo; Mr Copland, -Slill of Ardlethen; Mr 
Ferguson of Kiomundy; Mr Harris, Eamiull; Mr Scott 
of Brotherton; and Mr Walter, Porllethen. 

The Directors approved of the Eeport of the Committee on the 
resolutions adopted at Aberdeen on 24th October 1873, and 
agreed to adopt the same; at the same time the Directors are 
desirous to convey to the noblemen and gentlemen who formed 
the deputation, and to aU the gentlemen of the districts which 
they represent, their anxious desire to meet their wishes and to 
extend the benefits of the Society to the utmost of their power. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT BOARD MEETINGS. 


MEETING OF DIREGTORS, 5th FEBRUARY 1873. 

Present—The Marquis of Lothian; the Earl of Umunore; Sir Archihald Hope of 
Pinkie, Bart.; Sir William C. Brace of Stenhoose, Bart; Sir WiDiain Stirling Maxwell 
of Keir, Bart.; Sir Henry J. Seton Steuart of Allanton, Bart.; Admiral Sir William 
J. Ho^ Johnrtone, E1.C.B.; Professor Anderson, Gla^ow; Frofes>sor Balfour; Mr 
Leslie Melville Cartwright, Melville House; Mr Ford, Hardengreen; Mr Harvey, 
Whittingham Mains; Mr Milne Home of Wedderbnm; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Mr 
Irvine of Drum; Mr Small Keir of Kindrogan; Mr Mackenzie of Portmore; Mr Kenneth 
Mackenzie, G.A.; Mr Munro, Faimington; Mr Smollett of BonhiU; Mr Comph^ 
Swinton of Kimmerghame; Mr Swinton, Hoiyn Bank; Captain Tod of Howden; Tio- 
fessor Wflson; Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhaim; Mr Seton Wightman of Courance; 
Mr Young, Keir Mains. Professor WiLSOK, and afterwards the Marquis of Lothian, 
in the chair. 

Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Sir William Forbes of 
Giaidevar, Bart.; Sir Geoige Macpheison Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart.; Mr Corror, 
The Lee; Mr Glennie, Fem:^tt; Mr Johnstone of Alva; MrMnnayof BoUeiie; and 
Mr Walker of Bowland. 

Miscellaneous Remitb.— It was remitted to the Committee on the Chemical Depart¬ 
ment to look out for a competent assistant chemist, and to report fall partieolais; to 
Mr Milne Home to draw np a memoiial on the subject of agrieultnnil ejndemics; and 
to the Earl of Donmoie, Mr Walker of Bowland, Mr Hunter of Thurston, and Mir Ford, 
Hardengreen, to prepare a representation to the Privy Council, pointing out the neces- 
sily nnifoimity of action of the diiferent local authmities in Scotland. 

Improvement op Land nr Scotland,— The following premiums, suggested by the 
Special Committee on the Improvement of Land in Scotland, of which the Marquis of 
Tweeddale is convener, were agreed to For approved reports, by a propnetor or 
tenant, on the cultivation of not less than ISOimpeml tunres ot land of inferior quality— 
iiTst premium, L.200; second, L.150. Intimation of intention to compete to & lod^d 
by 1st November 1878. The operations to be reported on must be commenced nrt 
late^ than the autumn of 1873, be conducted on a farm of at least 150 acres imperial, 
extend over a period of not less than dve or six years, and embrace a complete rotation 
of crops. The Society will appoint a committee, who shall determine if the laud is of 
the clibs referred to. The committee shall periodicaUy insjiect the operations, and 
sh^ have power to call for any information on any point they may consider necessary. 
They shi^ not in any way interfere with the system of manacement pursued, nor make 
any suggestions, but shall take their own notes, so as to be able to check the statements 
made in the reiwrk The report must detail the previous state of the land, and tlie 
system of cultivation pursued thereon, if any; the nature of the soil and snl^oil; the 
whole operations carri^ on, inclnding trenching, draining, liming, fencing, road-making, 
&c., during the rotation, and the cost thereof; the quantity anil cost of idl seed and 
manure applied; the produce of each crop ; and the kind and quantity of live stock kept. 
Classified abstracts of the whole expenditure and return tor each year must also Ite 
given. The Board instructed the Secretary to include the premiums in the general list 
lor the current year. 

Stirling Show, 1873—/or Shmo^ard.—The Secretary reported that he was in 
treaty for ground for the showyard, and he was instructed to meet a committee of the 
Town Council of Stirling, who hod offered to assist him in the matter. 

Competition of Thoroughbred The date of competition for the premium of 

L.50, offered for the best thoroughbred stallion, to serve in the Stirling district during 
the ensuing season, was fixed to take place at Sibling on Friday the 21st of March. 

iNVERNESS Show, 1874.—A minute of meeting of Standing Committee and members 
of the Morayshire Farmers’ Club was read, tu wmch it was suggested that the Directors 
should (1) add to the prize list of the Inverness Show yearling shorthorn and cross-bre 1 
oxen; (2) that the same money premiums for tot stock should be given as at the show 
atlhveniesB in 1865 ; and (3) that in extra ^eep a section should oe added for shear¬ 
er 
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ling wefiheis of any cross-breed. Tbe Board agreed to add to the da&es of stock a 
section for diearling wethers of any cross^ but declined to include in the list a class for 
yearling shorthorn and cross-bred ozsa, or to give money premiums in place of medids 
for fat stock. 

HmcEtO Massets.— The report by the special committee pointed to consider the 
system of wign£nTig farm servants, and to report on the propriety of recommending 
adoption of registers throughout the country, was before the Board, when the following 
rescnutions by the committee were approved of; —1. That the ^stem of hiring markets^ 
as it at present prevails in the h^r towns in Scotland, is veiy generally admitted to 
be productive of much evil. 2. Imt hiring markets in the smaller villages are, for the 
most part, quietly and orderly conducted. 3. That ihe Directors should be recom¬ 
mended to send a circular to all district associations in Scotland, impressing on them 
the necessity of using their influence to promote the formation of registers for farm 
servants. 4. That the landed proprietors and tenant-farmers of Scotland be called upon 
to exert themselves to establish a system of registers, through which to engw farm 
servants wi'^ strict reference to character, allowu^ them the privilege of another day 
as a holiday instead of the feeing market-day; and the committee further recommend 
that, in order to induce less change amon^ farm servants, ample cottage accom¬ 
modation should be provided on farms. It was remitted to the committee to carry 
out the suggestions contained in the resolutions. 

CouurcTEES 1 X)B 1878.—^The Committees for the corrent year were arranged, and will 
be found at page 7 of t^ Premium Bool^ Appendix B. 


MEETING OP DIRECTOES, 5m MAECH 1873. 

PressR^—Admiral Sir William J. Hope Johnstone, H.C.B.; Dr Balfour; Mr Cuiror, 
The Lee; Mr Ford, Harden^en; Mr Gibson, Woolmet; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse; 
Mr Glennie, Femy&tt; Mr Harvey, Whittis^bam Mains; Mr Hunter of Thurston; 
Mr Irvine of Drum; Captain Tod of Howden; Mr Walker of Bowland; Mr Seton 
Wightman of Courance; Professor Wilson. Professor WnsoN in the chair. 

Mr F. N. Menzies reported apolomes for the absence of Sir Archibald Hope of 
Pinlde, Bart.; Sir William Forbes of Graimevar, Bart.; Sir Henry J. Seton Stenait of 
ToucbT Bart; Dr Anderson; Mr Leslie M^ville Cartwright, Melville House; Mr 
lUQlne Home of Wedderbum; Mr Eenneth Mackenaae, C.A; Mr Murray of Dolleiie; 
Mr Munro, Fairnington; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bank; and Mr Youngs Heir Mains. 

GhehigaXi Defabtuent.—I n terms of a remit fcom the last meerii^ of Directors^ the 
committee in charge of this department held a meeting on the 19th ult, when it was 
resolved to recommend to the Board to appoint Mr James Dewar, F.E.S.E. (who at 
present holds the Professorship of Chemis^ in the Edinbuis^ Veterinaiy College, and 
m assistant to the Professor of Chemistry in the University), assistant chemist to the 
Society, under the following regulations1. That the m^intment be in accordance 
with the rales Imd down in the Sodety^s charter. 2. Timt the salary diall be L.150 
per anaum, in addition to lecture and other fees, and also traveling expenses. 3. That 
he shall attend at the Sodety’s chambers on Wednesdays from twdve to one, for snch 
period of the year as the Directors may deem necessary. 4. That he shall reside and 
have his laboratory in Edinbuigh. 5. That he shall reply to letters asking advice, and 
make analyses for members at the Sodet:^s rates. 6. That he shaU, under certain 
regulations, give lectures in different districts. 7. That one or more lectures shall be 
given in a limited number of districts on ihe application of a local committee of mem¬ 
bers, and on payment of L.2, 2s. for each lect^, in addition to levelling expenses. 
If three lectures be given on consecutive days, roe fee to be L.5, fls. for the course. 
8. That a series of experiments shall be carried out, under the personal superintendence 
of the assistant chemist, in a limited number of districts where a local committee of 
members will contribute two-tbirds of the expenses incuired. 9. That the natnie and 
extent of such e^riments shall be flom time to rime determined by the Board of 
Directors. 10. That the assistant chemist shall superintend under the direction of the 
Society’s chemist, the carrying out of these expeiimmits, and pmodic^y ini^ct 
them. 11. That the field experiments shall be the same in the different districts con¬ 
tributing. 12. That the report of these experiments shall be niafift by the assistant 
chemist and furnished to the Secretary for publication on or before the 1st of February 
of each year. On the morion of Professor Wilson, seconded by Mr Harvey, Whit- 
l^ham !Mains, the appointment of Mr Dewar was confirmed and the above regula¬ 
tions approved ot 

CoKTAGiOTis Diseases (Aedcals) Act, 1869.—The subject of memorialisiiig the Privy 
Council to issue such regulations as wBl secure uxdfbiiuity of action among local antho- 
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rities in Scotland having been remitted by the general meeting on the 15ih of January 
last to the Directors, and hy them referred to a special committee-<HX>nsist^ of the 
Earl of Dnnmorei, Mr Walker of Bowland, Mr For^ Ha^engreen, and Mr Banter of 
Thurston—that committee h^d a meeting on the 19i^nlt., vhen th^ resolved to recom¬ 
mend that a memorial in the foRomog terms should be a^pted by the Directors:— 

" Unto the Lords of Her Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Cound], the Memorial of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, iacoixmrated by Royal Charter, 

Sheweth—That your memorialists, as re{>resenting the landed proprietors and 
tenant-farmers of Scotland, have taken a lively interest m working of ^e Conta- 
mous Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869. That your memorialists have carefully considered 
me subject, and are of opinion that the want of a proper system of organisation, 
enfold^ nnifoimity of action, is one of the causes of the great extent to which conta¬ 
gious dis^e has i^read throughout the country. That at present every lo^ authority 
acts according to its own views, the consequence being that the efforts of one local 
authority are frequeutly render^ useless by the counter-action of another. That sudi 
counter-action has arisen between neighbouribog counties, and also 'tetween counties 
and buiglm, from the latitude ^ven to them by the Orders in CoandL Your memo¬ 
rialists ^erefore humbly pray your Lordships to t^dce this most important subject into 
consideration, and to issue sucn orders as may lead to a proper system of organisa¬ 
tion and uniformity of action, and prevent orders being given by one local authority at 
variance with those of another.” 

The Board approved of the memorial, and the chairman VTas authorised to sign it on 
behalf of the Sodety. In tiansmittii^ the memorial, the Secretary was instructed to 
inform Dr Alexander Williams, the secretary of the veterinary department of the Privy 
Council, that, since the remit was made, the Directors are aware of the appointment of 
a special committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the vrerking of the Act, 
and express the desire of the Board that evidence may be obtained from Scotland. 

HiBiNa Masests.— The spedal committee on this subject hdd a meeting on the 
26tix ultimo, when it was suggested that the report on hiring markets, cont^ing the 
queries, witii a summary of we answers rebdv^ as well as the resolutions, should be 
inserted in the jEbithcozodng volume of the Sodety’s Transactions; that a number of 
separate copies should be thrown off and sent with a dreolar to the secretary of each 
local Agriculture Sodety in Scotland, along vrith a supply of the resolutions, for 
separate drcuXation among the membera of local Societies, The Board approved 
of the suggestions by the committee. 

Stzblino Show, 1S7B—Me for The Secretary stated that, as autho¬ 

rised at last Board meeting, he held a conference vrith a committee of the Town 
Council of Stirling in regard to the dte for the general show, when the feeling -was 
unanimous as to holdiim it in the King’s Park. He had therefore made the necessary 
arrangements with Mr j^war, the Crovm tenant.—The agreement vras submitted and 
approved of. 

AGRrcuiTFUHAL A 2 n> FoBESTBY E&eahihatiobb.— The examinations for the Sodety’s 
agricultural certificate and diploma, and for the Society’s certificates in forestry, were 
fixed for Tuesday and Wednesday, the 25th and 26th current, candidates being re¬ 
quired to lodge intimation, on or before the 17th, with the Secretary,.fix)m whom 
fmher information may be obtained. 

Yetebinabt DEPASoacENT.— On the motion of Captain Tod of Howden, ftbairnfum 
of the Veterinary Department, seconded by Mr Cuiror, The Lee, the Board agreed 
to make a grant of L.50 to the Edinburg Veterinary College, to enable an airange- 
ment to be made with Professor Balfour for conducting the botany class to be estab¬ 
lished in connection with the College. 

Oobdbssbd Peat.— Specimens of peat prepared by Messrs Henry Clayton, Son, k 
Howlett, Atlas Works, Harrow Road, London, the patentees of the improved system 
of preparing condensed peat, were submitted; and the Semetary statra that he had 
sug^sted to these gentlemen the advisability of turning out a small machine to be 
worked by horse-power, which he eontidered would be a great boon to pEoprietors and 
farmers in localiti^ where peat existed. 

Trahsactiohs.— The Secretary reported that the Transactions'vrare* now so far 
advanced that he expected to begin the issue abont the middle of ApriL The Preminm 
Book, he hoped, would be out next week. 

Pajpebsih CoHEBTimoB.— On the lepeit of the Reading Committee, a minor gold 
medal was awarded to Mr P. R. Latham, The Drums, FalMrlt^ for a report on fencing 
and shelter of mountain sheep-walks; and a medium silver medal to Mx John AlUn, 
Crieffvechter, Crieff, for a report on the use of potash manures. 

Tbial of Gbubbebs.— a letter was reed from Mr Munro, Fairnington, stating tLat 
the local committee on implements for the late show at Kdso had fixed the trial of 
grabbers for Thursday, 17w April, fsa the farm of Rutherford, near Kelso. 
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MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 2d APRIL 1878. 

Present —Sir Archibald Hope of Pinkie, Bart.; Sir Geoige Scott Douglas of Spring- 
wood Park, Bart; Sir Heniy J. Seton Stenart of Touch, Bart.; Sir George Macpber- 
s«Q Grant of Ballindalloch. Bark ; Mr Corror, The Lee; Mr Ford, Hardengreen; Mr 
Gillon of Wanhonse ; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr Hnnter of Thurston; Mr 
Kenneth Mackenzie, C. A.; Mr Mnnro, Faimington ; Mr Scot Skirving. Oamptoun; 
Mr Smollett of Bonhill; Mr Davhl Stevenson, C.K ; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bank; 
Captain Tod of Howden; Mr Walker of Rowland; Professor Wilson; Mr Pettigrew 
Wilson of Polqnhaim. Professor Wilson in the chair. 

:hlr F. N. Menzees reported apologies for the absence of Sir WiUiam Forbes of 
Ciaigievar, Bart.; Mr Glennie, Femyfto; Mr Milne Home of Wedderbum; Mr Irvine 
of Drum; Mr Small Kerr of Kindrogan; and Mr Seton Wightman of Conrance. 

CoNTAQious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869.—A letter was read from Dr Alexander 
Williams, acknowledging receipt of the memorial adopted at last Board meeting, and 
stating, by desire of Mr Forster, that the proposal to call witnesses from Scotland 
would be submitted to the committee. It was suggested that the Directors should 
report to Mr Menzies the names of parties competent to give evidence before the com¬ 
mittee in case he ^ould be applied to hornedly to send witnesses to London, which 
the Directors present agreed to do. 

StHpling Show, ISTS^T/toroi/ffkbred SiaUions.—The report of the competitior for 
the L.50 prize, offered by the Society for the best thorougiibred stallion, to serve this 
season in the district of the show, was submitted, from which it app^xed that six 
animals had been entered, and that the judges—Mr Thomson of Charlton; Major 
Browne, Royal Scots Grey*;; and Mr Ford, Hardengreen—had awarded the preminm 
to Mr James Drummond, Blacklaw, Dunfermline, for his stallion " Mesmer.” The 
animal next in merit was ** Nuneaton,” belongii^ to Mr David Riddell, Kilbowie, 
Duntocher. 

Zocffl Co7n7niiiee»—The n<mal letters to the conveners of the connties embraced in 
the (Ustiict connected vvith the show, and to the Provost of Stirling, as to the appoint¬ 
ment of the local committee, were approved of. The numbers to be named by the 
different counties were armnsred as follows:—Stirlingshire, 20; Dumbartonshire, 15; 
Olackmonnansbire, 8; western division of Perthshire, 12; town of Stirling, 10. 

INVEBNESS Show, 1874.—Draft letters to the conveners of the counties connected 
with the Inverness Show (Inverness, Elgin, Naim, Ross and Cromarty, Caithness, 
Sutherland, and Orkney, including ^et^d), in r^rd to the auxiliary subscription, 
were submitted and approved of. 

Asbiouktusal Education.—A t the meeting of Council on Education, held on the 
26th ultimo, a certiffcate and diploma were gifted to each of the foUowmg gentle¬ 
men:—Italo Giglioli, M.R.A.C.,Cirencester; E. C. Munby, M.R.A.C., CliftonHohne, 
York; R. F. Juckes, Royal Agricultural Colley, Oixeucerinr. At the same time a 
certificate was conferred on B. C. Bruoe Willis, M.R. A.C., Cirencester, who is entitled 
to present himsi^ next year for the further examination, in tenns of the r^nlations, 
for the diploma. 

Fobestst Depabthent.—M r Peter Lon^, Marchmont, Dunse, having passed for 
Urst-class certificate in forestry at the* examinations on the 25th and 26th ultimo, the 
Board approved of the report by the ezamineis, and authorised the issue of the 
certificate. 

VErajRiNART Depahtment.—T he annual public examinations for the Society’s 
Teterinary certificate, which are open to the students of any veterinary teacher iliily 
recogm«?ecl by Government, were approved of being held on ^esday and Wednesday, 
the 15th and' IHth current, the practical examination taking place on Monday the 14th. 
Tx was remitted to a committee, consisting of Captain Tod of Howden, Mr Gillon of 
WaUhonse, and Mr Kinloch, yr. of Gilmerton, to consider and arrange as to holding 
the examinations in the Society’s hall, 

Agbicultubal Epidemics. —A draft memorial to Her Majesty^s Commissioners of 
the Boaril of Trade, prepared by Mr Milne Home of Wedderbum, on the subject ol’ 
the diseases affecting different a^iculturM crops, and in particular the potato, turnip, 
and cereal crops, was referred to the following committee:—^Professors Andeison, 
Balfour, and Wilson ; and Messrs Walker of Rowland; Milne Home of Wedderbum; 
Gibson, Woolmet; Myine, Niddrie Mains; Cuiror, The Lee; and David Steven¬ 
son, C.E. 

Ballarat Farmers’ Club.— The following letter addressed to the President and 
Coimdl of the Society was read:— 

^^39 Ltdlied Street, Ballarat, MJa7mary 1878. 

** Gentiemen,—A few of the gentlemen composing the Ballarat Fanners* Club were 
formerly members of your Society, and though removed to the antipodes they desire 
to continue the work, adopt your motto, and extend in this country tiie practice of 
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Iiigli fanning. In this endeavour tlie Ballarat Fanners* dub would be greatly encou¬ 
raged by suggestions from your Society relative to the mode of collecting seientihc 
and practical knowledge, and the best means to introduce the same to farm practice. 
A copy of your rules and a copy of your journal as a donation to the library of this 
club would give a most valuable stimulus and help to develop the productive resources 
of this country, and to increase the purchasing power of the people. For the informa¬ 
tion of your Society, it may be stated that lands of thm colony are occupied by 
persons from every vocation in life. They have devoted themselves ezclusiTely to the 
production of com crops, without providing means to uphold the fertility of the soil, 
consequently farming in Victoria is at a very low ebb, esiiecially as sheep breeding has 
been separated from dom growing since the hist settlement of the colony. There are 
under tillage one million of acres of land out of seven millions of acres purcliaaed. 
IThere ^ em^doyed upon the land sixty thousand perbons. The country has a gradual 
ascending character from the sea to the summit of the dividing range, and in the east 
to the apex of the Aiistralian Alps, then it gradually descends north to the Bi\er 
Murray. These variations in altitude and coiresponding ranges of climate enable 
Victoria to produce all the economic plants and valualde farm products of Europe. 
To the present time unfortunately no means have been provided to educate the farmer 
in this most important occupation. But it is the object of this dub to present to their 
attention the best mode of securing the most valuable products by the least ei^endi- 
ture of power, and to combine the highest scientific learning and research with the 
ordinary farm practice. To accomplmh so desirable a task, the Ballarat Earners* 
Club solicits the countenance and support of the Highland and Agiicultnial Society of 
Scotland. I have the honour to remain, your obedient servant, 

** (Signed) Jiro. VToodyatt, Secretaiy.” 

The Board i^eed to send a copy of the Ti^sactious from the commencement of the 
present series in 1866, and any other documents, of interest. 


MEETING OP DIBEOTORS, 7th MAY 1873. 

Professor Balfour; Mr Cuiror, The Lee; Mr Ford, Hardengreen; Mr 
Gibson, Woobnet; Mr Harvey, 'Whitiangham Mains; Mr Milne Home of Wedder- 
bum; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Mr Eenneth Mackenzie, C.A.; Mr Mitchell, Alloa; 
Mr Munro, Faimington; Mr Smollett of Bonhill; Mr Swinton, HolynBank; Captain 
Tod of Howden; Mr Seton Wightman of Ckiniance; Professor Wilson. Professor 
Wilson in the diair. 

' Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Sir Archibald Hope of 
Pinkie, Bart.; Sir Geoige Maepnerson Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart; Mr Gillon of 
Wallhonse; Mr Glennie, Femyflatt; Mr Irvine of Drum; Mr Small Keir of Kin- 
drogan; and Mr Pettigrew Wil^ of Polquhaim. 

Death of Mb Aecchison, LnmoPE.—On the motion of the Chairman, the Direc¬ 
tors instructed the Secretaiy (1) to record in the minutes the deep regret with which 
they re^rd the death of Mr Aitchison, Linhope (a member of the Board), and their 
sense of the valuable assistance which the Society has received from him; and (2) to 
communicate a copy of this resolution to Mrs Aitchison, with their most aiucere 
sympathy and condolence under so severe a bereavement. 

Genebal MEETtNG. —The half-yearly general meeting of the Society, for the election 
of members and for other business, was fixed to be held on the 25th of June, being 
the first Wednesday after the closing of the entries for the Stirling Show, the usual day 
for holding the meeting. 

Stiblino Show, 1873.—Communications were submitted from the derks of supply 
for the counties of Stirling^ Dumbarton, and Clackmannan, intimating the appointment 
of the usual number of gentlemen to represent these counties on ue General Com¬ 
mittee of Superintendence on the occasion of the General Show at Stirling on the 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th of August next. Mr Menzies reported that the last day of entry was 
lixed for the 20th of June, when he would attend at Stirling, and would call the 
General Committee of Sup^iatendence together to appoint the sub-committees. 

Tnvebness Show, 187A—A letter was read from Mr James Anderson, derk of 
supply for luvemess-shir^ sending an exceipt firom a minute of a meeting of the 
county, hdd on the SOtii of April, stating that it had been agreed to apply for a 
uniform contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on the tenm of the county (but 
exempting the small proprietors m villages), whidi it is calculated will ^duce some¬ 
thing over L.600. A communication was also submitted from Mr Henderson of 
Stemster, convener of Caithness-shire, intimating that the Commissioners of Supply, 
at their meeting on the 30th, had agreed to recommend a voluntary assessment at the 
lute of L.1, lOs. per L.1000 of county rental. This should produce L.I50, and Mr 
Hendeibon states that he expects the Local Agricultural Society will contribnte L.25. 
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Tbial of Gbubbebs at Edthebpoed, —The following report hy Mr Mxibto, Fair- 
Dii^on, of the trial of grabbers, which took pice on the fSaam of Ratheifor«L near 
Kelso, on Thursday the 17th of April, was read:—“ The field operated on had been 
ploughed with rather a wide furrow, and only six inches deep* There was a fair 
portion of day in it, and it was mostly very full of qnidsen grass. It was very well 
ntted for testing the implements, and was in good condition wr being cdtiTated. Of 
the six implements that were brought forward the committee considered that, on the 
whole, the two-wheel machine made by Mr Brown, Edington, Ohimside, made the 
best work, with fewest stoppages, and at the least expenditure of horse labonr; but 
i^m its not having been e^bited at the Kdso Show, they did not consider that it 
was entitled to comi>ete. Perhaps the Directors might tdre Mr Brown’s case into 
their favourable consideration, as his other im|>lement, which was at Kdso, is much 
of the same constructiGn; his manner of fastening the tines is very simple, and they 
are easily removed for repair. Exdnding the above, the committee recommend the 
two-wheel grubber, made by Messrs Kemp, Murray, & Nidiolson, Stirling. Pirie’s 
implement, which was recommended for trial by the I^pecting Committee of the show, 
wrought the land exceed^ly and did not choke very often,* but, as will be seen 
by the annexed table, it was very heavy to draw. Colman’s cultivator, exhibited by 
Mr Shiel, Cddstream, had to be stopped after going once round the land, as the 
dxau^t was oppressive for three horses in the state that the land was in.” 


Implement. 


Three-wheel two-horse grubber by Mr Brown, Edington^ 

Berwickshire. 

Three-wheel three-horse do. by Messrs Kemp, Murray, 

& Nicholson, Stirling,. 

Two-wheel two-horse do. by do., ..... 
Two-whed two-horse do. by Mr Browe Edington, 
Thiee-whed three-horse do. by Mr Pirie^ Kinmundy, . 



Draught 

tucvts. 
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The Board resolved to award a silver medal to Messrs Kemp, Murray, & Nicholson, 
Stirling, anda similar one to Mr Brown, Edington; and to record their best thanks 
to the committee for conducting the kial 

AgbxouittjbaIi Eduoatiob.— The two ]^zes of L.6 and Ii.4 annually voted by the 
Society to the Glass of Agxicnltuze in the J^nbujgh Universi^ were rmrted to have 
been this year awarded to~l. Henry Erskine, Brechin; 2. David T. Mitchell, 
Bumton, lAuiencdcirk, and John Dyer, Edinburg—equd; and that the prizes had, 
as usual, been tdren in books. 

Vbtebinabt DBPAitTUEKT.--*The report of the examinations for the Society’s 
veterinary certificate, which took place on the 14th, 15th, and 16th ult., when twenty- 
six students passed, and eight medals were awards by the Society, was hid on the 
table. 

l^ROVED Cattle Tbdces.— Two models of cattle trucks sent by Mr Andrew Milne, 
Southhill of Crai^, Montrose, were exhibited to the Directors, and, after minute 
insp^on, they h^^y approved of No. 1 model, which they considered met,the 
requirements of the cattie trade, and with a few slight alterations, such as he%hteniDg 
the roof and giving more ventilation, they considered would greatly tend to the comfort 
and health of the animals c<mveyed oy ralL The truck is so constructed that food and 
water can easily be given to the animals in transit, ^e Boaud erpressed a hope that 
the railway companies would see the necessity of adopting trucks built on this prin- 
riple at a very early date. 

Coxtaoious Diseases of AinMAia.—A letter was submitted i&om Air Plummer of 
Sunderland Hall, addressed to the Secretary, iu regard to the number of dogs now 
iitfesting the country, which it is strongly felt has much to do with the spread of 
disease. ^ It was stated that there is now power given to local authorities to order the 
destruction of dogs, but that this has not, and cannot very wdl he, acted upon. Mr 
Plummer adds—*' For other reasons it is most desirable that the dc^ should be largely 
reduced in numbers; and if this is not done iu times like the present (when we are free 
from disease), what ^ance have we when an ontbreak takes place ? I do not think 
the foot-and-mouth disease ever could have touched my home rarm if it had not come 
to me throng this channel; and all attempts at 'isolation ’ are a mere farce so long 
as the 5s. licence exists, which encourages the drivers of boker&^ ondbutchei^ carts, &c.. 
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to travel aliout with a hm^xj pad[ at their heels fresh from a town fall of disease. 
The tax should be either L.5 a dog^ or full power given to destroy every cor that 
leaves the tompike road.” Mr Plummer concluded by stating that one of the principal 
cattle and sheep farmers in his county told him only a few days ago that, stock farming 
suffered most severely frrom the dog nuisance. 

TBASSAmoss.-—The Secsretary, in laying on the table YoL 5 of the Fourth Series 
of the Society’s Transactions, mention^ that the issue to members had been com- 
menced on the 2l8t of April, and that it would be completed in the course of the 
present week. 


MEETING OP DIRECTOES, 4th JUNE 1873. 

PressTi^Most Noble the Marquis of LotMan, Vice-President; Sir George Mao- 
^eison Grant of Ballindalloch, ; Admiral Sir WUliam J. Hope Johnstone, 
E.C.B.; Mr Ouiror, The Lee; Captain Maitland Lougall of Scotscraig; Mr Ford, 
Haidengreen; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr Htmter of Thurston; Mr Irvine 
of Brum; Mr Johnstone of Alva; Mr Small Eeir of Eindrogan; Mr ElioU Lockhart 
of Borthwickhrae; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A.; Mr Mitchell, Alloa; Mr Scot 
Skirving, Camptoun; Mr David Stevenson, C.E.; Mr Campbell Swinton of Kimnier- 
ghame; Mr Swinton, Holpi Bank; Captain Tod of Howden; Mr Walker of Bowland; 
Mr Pettigrew Wilson of rolquhaim; Mr Youngs Keir Mains. Captain Maitlahd 
Dougall of Scotscraig in the chair. 

Mr F. N. Mghzies raoited apologies for the absence of Sir WiUiam Forbes of 
Craigievar, Bart.; Sir Hen^ J. Seton Steuart of Touch, Bart; Mr Gillon of Wall- 
house ; Mr Glennie, Fer^ffatt; Mr Munio, Faimington; Mr Seton Wightman of 
Couxance; and Professor Wilson. 

General MEETZsrG.—^The programme of business to be brought before the half- 
yearly general meet^ of the Somety on the 2Sth was airanged as followsElection 
of Members; Stirlix^Show Anangements; Beport on Chemical Department, and 
appointment of MrMames Dewar as assistant chemist; Agricultural Education; 
Forestiy Department; Veterinazy Department; Transactions for 1873; Prize Essays on 
Humanity to Animals. 

New Mehbebs.—T he list of candidates for election on the 25th curt, was sub¬ 
mitted ; and the Secretary intimated that additional names could be receiYed up 
to the morning of the meetmg. 

Stiblxhg Show->Ho^ Ac&mmodaiton.—The head-quarters of the Society were 
fixed to be at the Golden Lion Hotel, and an agreement with Mr Campbell was sub¬ 
mitted and accepted by the Board. 

JEUfreshwAviB in Jard—The Secretary reported that the three refreshment rooms 
were let to Mr Diysdale, St Andrew Street, Edinburgh; Mr Henry Lee, Hope Street, 
Edinburgh; and Mr Gk^bdl, Boyal Hotel, Stirliim. 

Presi&ivPs JDifmer,-- The Board ap^ved of thePresidentis dinner being held in the 
Com Exchange Hall on the evening ot Wednesday, 6th August; and the Secretary was 
instructed to arrange with a contractor. 

Clmng qfthe E9ifrw.—The Secretary stated that as Friday the 20th cart, was the 
last day for lodging certificates, he would attend at the Goldtm Lion Hotel, Stirling; 
on that day to receive entries and to dose the list. 


MEETING OF D1BECTOB8, 25th JUNE 1873. 

Present—Sir William Forbes, Bart.; Dr Anderson; Dr Balfour; Mr Cuicor, The 
Lee; Captain Maitland Dougall of Scotscraig, B.N.; Mr Ford, HardenCT^; Mr 
Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr Milne Home of Wedderbum; Mr Hunter of 
Thurston; Mr Irme of Drum; Mr Mackenzie of Pcrtmore; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, 
C.A.; Mr Mitchell, Alloa; Mr Munio, Faimington; Mr Stevenson, O.E ; Mr Swinton, 
Holyn Bank; Mr Walker of Bowland; Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhaizn. Captain 
yA-PTT.ATjn 3>ouGAii in the chair. 

Mr F. N. Menzdsb reported apolopes for the absence of Sir Geoi^ Maimheison 
Grant; Admiral Sir WiUiam J.Hope Johnstone; K.G.E; and Mr Small Keir of 
Kindn^ian. 

The business bad principally reference to the subjects to be brought before the 
general TUBfttfag of tbi» d at e . 
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MEETING OP DIREGTORS, 2d JULY 1873. 

Geoiqe Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart.; Professor Balfoiir; 
Mr Ford, Hanlensrebn; iir Gibson, Woolmet; Mr Hunter of Thnrston; Mr Irvine 
of Drum ; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A ; Mr Mitchell, ARoa; Captain Tod of How- 
den; Mr Seton Wightman of Conrance; Professor Wilson; Mr Pettigrew Wilson of 
Polqnhaim. Profes^sor Wilson in the cluir. 

Mr P. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Sir Henry J. Seton Stenart 
of Allanton, Bart.; Mr Glennie, Femyflatt; Mr Milne Home of Wedderbnm; Mr 
Small Keir of Kindrogan; and Mr Yonng, Keir Mains. 

The LA.TE Lord M^ojobibanes. —^Al etter was read fh>m hlr Askew of Pallinsbum, 
conveying Lady Maijoribanks* wannest thanks for the compliment paid to the memory 
of her lamented hnsband by the General Meeting of the Society on the 25th of June. 

Veterdfahy EsLunNATiONS.--The snmmer exammation of candidates for the 
Sodety’s veterinary certificate, which is open to the students of any vetennaiy college 
duly recognised by Government, was fixed to take place in the Society’s hall, 3 George 
IV. Bridge, on "[iSiesday and Wednesday,.the 15th and 16th current, candidates bemg 
required to lodge their names wi^ the Secretary on or before Monday the 14th 
current. 

The other business before the meeting had reference principally to the appointment 
of judges Olid oldier matters connected with the Stirling Show. 


MEETING OP DIRECTORS, 5th NOVEMBER 187a 

Pmanf—Sir George Maqiherson Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart.; Admiral Sir 
William J. Hope Johnstone, K.C.B.; Professor Balfour; Mr Curror, The Lee; Mr 
Graham Binny, w.S.; Mr Ford, Harden^reen; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse; Mr Glennie, 
Femyflatt; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Mr Irvine of 
Drum; Mr Smtdl Keir of Kindrogan; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A; Mr Mitchell, 
Alloa; Mr Mnnro, Faimington; Mr Murray of Dollerie; Mr David Stevenson, C.E.; 
Captain Tod of Howden; Professor Wilson. Professor Wilson in the chair. 

Mr F. N. hlENZiES x^rted apologies for the absence of Sir William Forbes of 
Ci^ievar, Bark; Sir H^ry J. Seton Stenart of Allanton, Bark ; Mr Milne Home 
of Wedderbnm: Mr Smollett of Bonhillj Mr Campbell Swiuton of Kimmerghame; 
Mr Swiuton, Holyn Bank; Mr Walker of j^wland; Mr Seton Wigbtman of Conrance; 
and Mr Young, Keir Mains. 

Agbiohufdbal Epidekios.— The foUowiog letter from the Board of Trade in 
reference to the memorial adopted at the last general meeting was read 

OmOE 07 COMMETTEB 07 PBIVT COtlNOIL 70B TBADE, 

imAugrniim, 

"SiE,—I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Conncil for Trade to 
acknowledge the receipt of a memorial, signed by the Marquis of Lothian as chaurman 
of the Highland and Agricultuial Society of Scotland, praying for the appointment of 
a commission to ionize into the cause of the i>otato disease. In reply, I am to state 
that the Board of Trade, while not contesting the value under certain circumstances of 
inquiries of this nature instituted by Government, are unable, after obtammg the best 
advice in their pouer, to see that a Gkzvemmmit inquiry wotdd add to the knowledge 
n '>w possesseil on the subject of the potato disease. I am to add that it is understood 
by this Boaul that the Royal Agricoltnral Society is about to obtain essays on the 
subject, which will, no doubt, be available to the public.—I am, &c., 

(Signed) W. R. Malcolm, 

The Secretary, Highland and Agricultoral 
Society ot Scotland.'^ 

The letter, as well as a communication from Mr Milne Hbme on the subject, was 
remitted for the consideration and report to the Special Conmuttee on the subject of 
agricultural epidemics. 

Kelso Show 1372.—^The following transferences of premiums were reported:— 
Shorthorn Cours.—The cow “Daisy,” belonging to Mr Browne, Bank House, Ackling- 
ton, whidi won the thml prize, having faded to produce a calf within lour mont& 
aft^ the show, in terms of the genend r^ulations, the premium has been transferred 
to Mr W. A Mitchell, Aucbm^thle, V^tehouse, Aberdeen, for his heiter “Lady 
Forbes,” GifUoway Com,-—The cow “Maswell,'^ bdonging to Mr Cunningham, 
Tarbreoeh, Dalbeattie, which carried the first prize, not having proved in cjJf, the 
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piemiinn has heen transferred to said Mr Cnzmingham for his cow Jane/* which 
stood second, and the second and third prizes iiave respectiTely been transferred to 
the Duke of Bucclench for his cow •‘Handsome,” and to Mr Biggar, Chapelton, 
Dalbeattie, for his cow “Claret 2d.” 

Stirling Show, 1873.--The Directors approved of the awards made on the occasion 
of the late show at Stirling; and the Chauman was anthorised to sign orders for the 
money premiums, which the Secretary was instructed to issue along with the medals. 

Inverness Show, 1874.—^It was remitted to the Committee on General Shows to 
consider and revise the increased scale of premiums as formerly arranged, and adjust 
the regulations for the show to be held at Inverness in 1874. 

Proposed Show at Glasgow in 1875.—Requisitions addresswl to the Directors to 
hold the General Show at Glasgow in 1875, for the district compiismg the counties of 
Lanark, Ayr, Argyll, Renfrew, and Bute, were submitted, and it was remitted to the 
General Show Committee to prepare the dasses of stock for -which premiums should 
be offered. 

Meeting at Ahebdeen. —The following correspondence was read to the Board:— 

Mr Menzies to the Marquis of Huntly. 

“3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, 
22d October 1873. 

“ Dear Lord Hunily ,—I am glad to say I am now able to send you ans-aers to the 
queries you forwarded to me. I ha\ e given you fall details, as I am sure the Dueetors 
would wish you to be in possession of all the information you wish. I have put a note 
at the foot of the answers to two of the queries, as 1 think it right you should know 
that it is not l^e wont of offenng premiums which has left us so scant of awards. I 
also think it right to inform you that before any agitation took place in Aberdeenshire, 
the subject of increasing our prizes was considere^^ and that likely when the General 
and District Show Committees meet next month a large addition -vml be made to both 
the number and the value of the premiums.—I am yours truly.” 

Marquis of Huntiy to Mr Menzies. 

“ Abotne Castle, Aberdeenshire, 
25tA Oeioher 1873. 

^^Dear Mr Menties,—have to thank pn very much for the information yon gave 
met, the answers to the questions which I sent you with r^ard to the Highland 
Society. They were of service to me at the meeting yesterday, and I only hojie that 
the resolutions passed at the meeting will assist the Directors in carrying oui the 
objects of the Society.—1 am yonrs truly.” 

Mr Menzies to the Marquis of Huntly. 

“3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, 
2Sth October 1873. 

“Dear Lord Huntly, —I see from a report in the ‘Aberdeen Free i*ress* of a 
meeting of members of this Society in the north of Scotland, held at Aberdeen, that, 
in answer to Sir James Elpbrnstone, you state ‘that I had been invited to attend the 
meet^.* As no invitation was ever sent to me, and as the adveitiseiiient invited mem¬ 
bers in the north of Scotland oniy, there must he some mistake, and I will be greatly 
obliged by yonr explaining to me the grounds on which you made that statement 
The impression conveyed by your answer to Sir James is that I had been specially 
invited to the meeting, end had neither attended nor sent an excuse^ 1 feel sure you 
will not allow me to appear to the public to have been guilty of such great discourtesy, 
and 1 trust that you can send me an explanation that I may send to the newspapers.— 
I am yours truly.” 

Marquis of Huntly to Mir Mezudes. 

^‘Abotne Castle, Aberdfenshibe, 
30^C/cto2«rlS73. 

“ Dear Mr Menzies, —Tour letter of the 2Sth readied me last night. As near as I 
can recollect, what occurred at the meeting of the members of the Highlaud and Agii- 
cultnial Society-with reference to you was as follows:—‘Sir James Elphinstone re¬ 
gretted that you were not presenl^ as yon might be able to clear up certain points on 
which there was a difference of opinion, and was sorry that intimation ul the meeting 
had not been sent you. As chairman, 1 was bound to inform Sir James that notice of 
the meeting, together with a copy of the resolutions to be moved, had been sent to 
yon. I do not know whether Mr Yeats formally invited you, but 1 certainly thought 
that the mode in which the notice -was sent you was in the form of an iuMtation to be 
present, if you so desired. I certainly never thought lor a moment that you were 
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gailty of any discourtesy, and only regret ttiat we liad not the pleasure and advantage 
of your presence at the meeting.—I am yours truly. 

“ P.S.—You may make what use of this letter that you think proper." 


The letter referred to above &om Mr Yeats, sending six copies of the resolutions, is 


in the following terms :— 


‘‘AsmomSf 20^ October 1873. 


Dear Sir,—In case you may not have seen the advertisement in the newspapers, I 
beg to enclose a few copies of the resolutions whidi are to be submitted to a mee^g 
of the members residing in the northern districts on Friday next.-1 am yours faith- 
fully, "AI.EX. Yeats.” 

F. IS. Menzies, Esq.” 


Mr Menmes to the Marquis of Huntly. 

‘^3 Geobge IV. Bridge, Edikburge, 
OctoSer 1873. 

^^Dear Lord Huntly.—The 'Aberdeen Free Press’ disttnctly reports that you 
stated that 1 had been invited; and certamly the circulars sent me did not even give 
me an excuse for going, as they were addressed to members in Ihe north of Scotl^d. 
I have a meeting of Directors on Wednesday next, and will lay the matter before them, 
pd be guided by their advice. I must say I fed that I have not been well treated 
in the matter.—am yours truly.” 


Marquis of Huntty to Mr Menzies. 

" Aeotee Castle, Abbkdeenseibe, 
"3(2 AVbusm&er4l873. 

" Dear Mr Menzies,—I am sorry to see by your letter of the 31st ult. that you 
think you have not been well treated as r^a^ the late meeting of members of 
the Highland Society at Aberdeen. If you wi& our correspondence and an explana¬ 
tion h^m yourself to appear in the newspapers, you may certainly send it. 1 am 
sorry that a mistake occurred in the matter; but I must say that I fail to see the force 
of your argument that the circular was only addressed to members of the Highland 
Society in the north of Scotland, as your being the leading ofdpial of the Society would 
surdy warrant your attending a meeting r^araiz^ the Society whether that meeting be 
held in the south or north of Scotland.—I am youis truly.” 


The Dixectors approved of the conduct of the Secretary in the conefipondence whidi 
has taken place between the Marquis of Huntly and hlmsiw in reference to the meeting 
at Aberdeen on the 24tfaL October. The Directors considered that no part of the pro¬ 
ceedings could be construed into an invitation to the Secretary to be present. 

lETjiEtEATiONAL Exeibitioe AT Bbshee.— The Secxetary Submitted a copy of the 
pro^mme of au International Agricultural Exhibition, to be hdd at Bremen, from 
the 13th to the 21at of June next, when prizes to the amount of about L.5000 will be 
awarded. All communications are to be addressed to the office of the International 


Agricultural Exhibition, Bremen: but the Secretary stated that the 
be ^n on application to him at the Sodetys office. No. 3 George 


mm 




that the hist or prdimmary examination of students for the Socnety’s veterinary certifi¬ 
cate, under the new r^ulations, took place on the 15tb and Ifith July, when twenty- 
six students presented themselves, and only one failed to pass. 

Veterirtar^ Teachuiff in Scotkmd.—The Secretary reported that he had received 
a circular from Mr Harris, Town-der^ stating that he was directed by the Lord Pro¬ 
vost to send copy of a letter from the late Secretary of the Society to the Secretary of 
State, dated 7th July 1858, and adding that the reasons urged in that communication 
agmnst the establishment of a new Veterinaxy College in Edinburgh that year applied 
with undiminished force to the application wMch hoe now been made with a mmilar 
object. Being aware that the said letter had been canceled by the following resolu¬ 
tions moved by Professor Syme, and carried at the adjourned general meel^ of the 
Society held on 2d February 1859, he considered it his duty to bring the subject before 
the Board:—"That the teatdimg of veterinary surgeiyin Scotland should not beiestricted 
to one school, since advantage may be expected from competition in this no less than in 
other departments of education.’^ And that at a meeting held on the 9th February 
1859, the following resolution was adopted:—" That a copy of the resolution passed at 
last adjourned meeting rdative to veterinary surety be transmitted to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department.” Mr Menzies was instructed to send a copy of 
the above two resolutions to the Dick Trustees, and to state that the Directors confer 
th^ should have been consulted before the late Secretary’s letter was dircolated. 

Chair or CELno Languages.— A letter from the Bev, Professor Maegrigor, and 
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telative statement, in faTonr of the ins^tatxon of a chair of Cdtie langoages and litera¬ 
ture in the UmTersity of Edinburgh, were submitted and postponed to the Directors’ 
meeting in December. 

PERFOBikTED Dbaie Fife.—T he following descriptian of a perforated drain pipe, by 
Colonel William Boss King of Tertowie, Aberdeenshire, was referred to the Society^ 
Machinery Committee, who stated that it would be necessary to haye a longer trial of 
the pipe than the shore time it has been in use before reporting on its merits This 
simple inyention consists in haying the common S-inch or 1 J-inch day drsdn pipe, per¬ 
forated on its upper half with three lon^tudinal ps^el lines of holes about one- 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter, with a space of one inch between each row, as dso 
between each hole. These pipes are of course not intended, nor are they suitable, for 
any situation in which they would be liable to become choked either by friable soil, or 
sand, or by the roots of trees or plants. They are to be used only in stiff day, wMch 
is not likdy to stop the holes, dear of woods or trees, and at a suffident depm bdow 
the surface to ayoid the roots of plaa1^whi<^ however, in sndi soil do not usually 
penetrate so far down as in l^ht hu^ Ohe object is to obtain a more rapid percolation 
of water than takes place in retentive days with the ordinary drain pipe. In such 
ground the water wo^ very dowly through the stiff-holding medium mto the pipe 
joints, and what filters with equal duggi^ess through the substance of the upper 
portion of the pipe into its channel is pi^ps as likely again to find its way through 
the lower side, if the rapidity oi the former process can he aitifidally increased, 
the water is also more likdy to form a stream and run off by the channel; and that the 
moisture is by the perforation of the pipes more quickly and effectudly withdrawn 
from the saperincumb^t sod I have founa by actual triaL At the dose of last year I 
laid down several parallel lines of these pipes, l^inch in diameter, in a grass field of 
stiff day land, at a depth of three feet below Ihe surface. Though previously drained, 
this field was always wel^ and in rainy weather the water stood for days together, and 
often firom one shower tiU the nex^ in the furrow^ in which the grass was eventually 
killed. Since these pipes have been laid down, now about ten months, during whida 
the rainfall has been above the average, no water has been found sbemding on the 
surface, and Ihe land appears Ihoroug^y drained; while there is observable a larger 
amount of water running &om the outlets of these pipes than jErom the adjacent drams 
in the same fidd which are kud with the ardinary pipes. Similarly, on wet dayey 
oarriage-drives and walks in pleasure-grounds, I have, by laying a line of the ^r- 
forated pipes aIo(Dg thmr cent^ at a depth of 12 inches to 18 indies, obtained a con¬ 
stant dry sur&ce where ordinary means had previoudy failed. 1 am therefore of 
opinion that for the purposes and place I have spedfied, my invention would meet 
with the approval of a committee of the Highland and .Agricnltuial Sodety in the 
event of its being brought before them. 1 may add that Ime cost of the penorated 
pipes made for me by the Seaton Brick Work Co., Aberdeen, was 2s. 6d. per thousand 
above that of the common drain pipes, and I bdieve that they could be made for less.” 


one: add offering to send two or three sets, if the Society would inaugurate such a 
trial next spring or summer. The letter was favourably entertained, and remitted to 
the Special Committee on Steam Cultivation, Mr Glennie, Femyflatt, being added to 
the committee. 

MiscELLAinBons Bemtcs.—I t was remitted to the Committee on Office-bearers to 
suggest ^the list for 1874; to the Committees on District Shows and on Cottages 
to revise the awards for 1873, and condder the ^plications which have been lodged for 
1874; and to the Committees on Premiums for E^ys and Reports to read and report 
on the papers lodged in 187^ and to revise the list for 187A 


STEAM uui/dVATiON.—A letter was re^ noin jDor James uowara, scaisnguDai: 

ing; that many tenants who want Sieir own, and who will notthinlPof tw 

enzines, would like to see a public trijd of the various apparatus—not a competlti.ve 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 3d DECEMBER 1873. 

iVesenf—Sir Wm. Stirling-Mazwell of Police, Bart.; Sir G. Graham Montgomery of 
Stanhope, Bart, M.P.; Sir Geom Macpheison Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart; Admiral 
Sir Wm. J. Hoto -Tohuiston^ K.C.B.; Mr Curror, The Lee; Mr Ford, Hardengieen; 
Mr Gillon of Wdlhouse; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr MOne Home of Wed- 
derbum; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Mr MazweU Inglis of Loganbank; Mr Irvine of 
Drum; Mr Small Edr of Eindrogan; Mr Mackenzie of Do]^hinton; Mr Eenneth 
Mackenzie, C.A.; Mr Mitchdl, Alloa; Mr Muim>,Fairmngton; Mr David Stevenson, 
C.E .; Mr Campbell Swinton of Eimmexgbame; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bonk; Captai 
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Totl of Howden; Mr Seton Wightman of Conrance; Mr Pettigrew Wilbon of Pol- 
qnhaim. Mr Mitchjcll in the chair. 

Mr P. N. MfisziES reported apologies for the absence of Sir Henry J.'Seton Stenart 
of Allanton, Bart.; Professor Balfour; Mr Glenuie, Femyliatt; Mx Walker of Bow- 
land ; Professor Wilson; and Mr Youngs Keir Mams. 

Genjeeal MEETiNa. —The anniversary general meeting of the Society was fixed for 
the 21st of January 1874, being the thii-d Wednesday of the month, and the usual day 
for holding the meeting. 

F1NA27CE.—The Secretary, in submitting a statement of the funds at the close of the 
financial year on the 29th mt., reported that the books and vouchers had been placed 
in the hands of the auditor, Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C. A. 

Oepioe-Beabees for 1874.—The report by the Committee on Office-bearers for 1874 
wa<; given in, and the Secretary was instructed to communicate with the noblemen and 
gentlemen suggested to fill the vacancies which occur in January next befui'e publishing 
their names. 

General Shows—j8%ou7, 1874.—At the last meeting of the Board, it was 
remitted to the Committee on General Shows to consider and revise the inci'eased scale 
ot premiums, as formerly arranged. The committee held meetings on the 19tli No¬ 
vember and 2d December, and have suggested premiums to the amount of Ij.2022, 
lieing an increase over what was offier^ at Inverness in 1865 of L.722, and about 
LI60,11s. more than what was oifered at Stirling this year. The list was approved 
oi, and will be submitted to a meeting of members to be held in the Caledonian HotM, 
Inverness, on Friday the 19th curreut. 

Glasgow Show, 1875. —The dasbes for the proposed show at Glasgow in 1875, as 
suggested by the Committee on General Shows, was submitted to the Board previous 
to being laid before a meeting of members to be held in the Queen’s Hotel, Glasgow, on 
Wednesday the 10th current. 

District Shows.— The Committee in charge of the District Shows lidd a meeting on 
the 25th of November, when it was reported that the Society’s premiums and medals 
liad been in operation in 814 districts of Scotland during the past year. The com- 
luittee, taking into consideration the su^estion made at the general meeting in January 
Iibt, by Sir Thomas Gladstone, that the grants to local shows should he extended, re¬ 
commended that for 1874 the number of cattle districts diould be increased from eight 
to ten; of the districts for horse premiums firom four to six; and of sheep distncts 
from eight to ten, adding a medium silver medal to the first prize, and giving a money 
premium, in place of a miuor silver medal, as a third prize. This, with some additional 
<listricts for medals, will make the amount to be offish about L.I187, or nearly L.350 
in excess of what it was in 1873. Thereport was approved of. 

Cottage Ooupexitioes.— The Committee on Cottages hrid its meeting on the 26th 
of November, when it was reported that the Society’s money premiums and medals 
had been ofihred in forby-sixpaxiriies, and that reports had hetm received from upwards 
of thirty. A number of new m^licalaoiis were added to the list for 1875, making the 
sum to be ofiered upwards of £.150, being an increase on the sum offiar^ this year. 
The report was adopted. 

Stirling Show, 1873.—SPrial qf The Board, on a report by the 'Local 

Committee ‘at Stirling, awarded a medium gold medal to Messrs J. & F. Howanl, 
Bedford, for their European reaper; a minor gold medal to Messrs Samnelson A Co., 
Banbury, for their royal self-raking reaper; and a similar medal to Mr W. A. Wood, 
London, for ins combined reaper and mower. 

Trial of Potato The Local Committee having selected three potato diggers 

invented by Mr Corbet^ and made by Messrs Corbett & Peele, Perseveiance Ironworks, 
Shrewsbury, and exhibited by Messrs A. & J. Main, Edinburgh and Glasgow; Meshm 
Kemp, Murray, ts. Nicholson, Stirling; and Mr James P. Cathcait, Ayr, the Board 
a'warded the Society’^ medium gold medal to Messrs Corbett & Peele. 

Tfial of Half Delivery Meajpers .—On a r^rt by the Local Committee, the Directors 
awarded a m^um gold meum to Messrs J. & F. Howard, Bedford, tor their iutenia- 
tional reaper; a minor gold medal to Messrs Samnelson & Co., Banbury, for their 
royal self-raking reaper; and a silver medal to Mr Walter A. Wood, London, for his 
champion reaper; a silver medal to Messrs J. Bisset & Sons, Blairgowrie, and a 
medium silver medal to Messrs James D. Allan & Sons, Cnlthill, Dunkeld, iur Hieir 
back delivery machines. 

New Veterinary College. — A. letter was snhmitted Itom'Messrs Macgregor & Boss, 
S.S.C., sending copy of the warrant for the affiliation of the new Veterii^y College of 
Edinburgh with the Royal College of Veterinary Siugeons. 

Inquiry into the Potato Disease.- The special committee on this subject having 
considered the memorial to the Board of Trade and their reply, recommended tlnit 
no further proceedings in the matter should take place uni& the result of the 
premium offered by the Piesideut of the English Society was made known, which was 
ap^iroved of. 
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SPECIAL MEETING OP BIRECTOES, I7m DECEMBER 1S73. 

Prcseat^yLv Curror, The Lee; Mr Pord^ Hardengreen; Mr Gibson, Woolmet; Mr 
Hunter of Thurston; Mr Irvine of Drum; Mr Georgy Aul^'o Jamieson, GA.; Mr 
Mackenzie of Dolphinton; Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A.; Mr Mitchell, Alloa; Mr 
Murray of DoUerie; Mr David Stevenson, CJEL ; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bank; Captain 
Tod of HoTvden, Professor Wilson; Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhaim. Prolessor 
Wilson in the chair. 

Mr P. N. Menzies rraited a^ogies for the absence of Sir William Stirlir^ Max¬ 
well, Bart.; the Right Hon. SirWm. Gibson-Craig, Bart.; Admiral Sir Wm. J. Hope 
Johnstone, K.O.B.; Sir Geo. Macpheison Grant, Bi^.; Mr Scot Skirving, Camptonn; 
Mr Smollett of Bonhill; Mr Campbell Swinton of Kimmeigbame; and Mr Seton 
Wightman of Connmce. 

The business before the meeting bad reference chiefly to the purchase of a site for a 
new hall for the Society. 


MEETING OP DIRECTOP^, 7th JANCTAR-y 1874. 

Present—The Most Noble the MarquLs of Lothian, "Vice-President; the Right Hon. 
Sir William Gibson-Craig of Riecarton, Bart.; Sir Archibald Hope of Pinkie, Bart.; 
Sir Wilham Stirling Maxwell of Keir, Bart.; Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballin- 
dalloch, Bart.; Professor Balfour; Mr Curror, The Lee; Mr Ford, Hardengreen; Mr 
Gillon of Wallhouse; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr Milne Home of Wedder- 
bum; Mr Hunter of Thurston; Mr George Auldjo Jamieson, 0. A.: Mr Small Keir of 
Kindmgon; Mr Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton: Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, C. A.; Mr 
Mitchell, Alloa; Mr Scot Skirving, Camptonn; Mr David Stevenson, C.IL ; Mr Oarop- 
beR Swinton of Kimmeighame; Captam Tod of Howden; Mr Seton V^ghtman of 
Courance; Professor Wilson; Mr Pettl^w Wilson of Polquhaim. Professor Wilson 
in the chair. 

Mr P. N. Mjbnziss rmrted apologies for the absence of Sir Wm. Forbes of Craide- 
var, Bart.; Sir Henry J. Seton Steuait of Touch, Bart.; Mr Glennie, Pemyflatt; Mr 
Irvine of Drum; Mr Murray of DoUerie; Mr Swinton, Holyn Bank; and Mr Walker 
of Bowland. 

Ten L4TE Sib Jaueb Colquhohn aitd thn latb Mb Chables Lawson.—T he fol¬ 
lowing resolutions were unanimously agreed to‘'That the Directors of the Highland 
and Agricnltnral Society of Scotland desire to express their de^ regret at the loi^s 
which the Society has sustained by the death of Sir James Colqnhonn of Lnss, Bart., 
and their sense of the cordial assi^ance rendered by him as an Extraordinary Director. 
That the death of Mr Charles Lawson, late of Borthwick Hall, having been communi¬ 
cated to the Directors, they feel it most justly due to his memory to express the deep 
sense entertained by the Society of the great zeal, assiduity, and interest nnifoimly 
evinced by Mr Lawson during the long period of his connection with the Society as 
Seedsman, Conservator of the Museum, and latterly as a Director of the Society; and 
to express the great regret at the loss which the Society has sustained by his death." 

Gensrol Meeting.—T he programme of business to be brought before the anniver- 
saij general meeting of the Society on Wednesday the 21st current was arranged as 
follows;—Congratulatory addresses on the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh; election 
of members; election of office-bearers; proposed alteration on Bye-law No. 5; accounts 
of the Society for 1872-73; accounts of the Argyll Naval Fund fur 1872-73; thanks 
to be voted to Local Committee, Ac., of the late Show at Stirling ; arrangements for 
the Inverness Show in 1874; requisition from Glasgow district for Show in 1876; dis¬ 
trict competitions; cottage competitions; chemical department; veterinary depart¬ 
ment ; agricultural reports; forestry department; contents of vd. vi. of the Society's 
Transactions ; proposed new hall; epidemics in s^k and crops; Ordnance Survey of 
Scotland; steam cultivation. 

Office-Beabebs fob 1874.—The following are the names of the noblemen and 
Gentlemen to be proposed by the Directors at the general meetincr on the 21at, to fill 
the vacancies in the list of office-bearers :—Vice-Presuient&—The Earl of Seafield and 
the Hon. the Master of Lovat. Ordinary/ Directors—George Brown, Westertown. 
Fochabers ; John Dove, CrosshaU, Coldstream; H. D. Erskme of Cardross, Stirling; 
Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston; Colonel Thomas limes of Leamey, Tor- 
phins; Bryden Monteith, Idberton Tower Mains, liberton; Robert Stewart oi Inglis- 
ton, Ratho; and Robert Wilson, Dnm, Perth. Esctraordimry Directors—Sir Archi¬ 
bald Dunbar of Northfield, Bart; Sir Kenneth S. Mackenrie of Gairloch, Bart.; 
^exander Henderson of Stemster; George Loch of Emho; and Colunel WiUiam 
I^er Tjtler of Aldourie. 
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Kew MEUBiats.—The list of candidates for adimssion as memheis at the general 
meeting vras submitted; and the Secretaiy stated that additional names could he 
lecehS up to the morning of the 21st. , . . j? x-u 

iFiNANGE.—Abstracts of the accounts were submitted and signed m terms of the 
bye-laws by two members of the Finance Committee and by the Auditor. 

INVEBJIBSS Show, 1874—The report of the meeting of members, held at Iiwem^s 
on ihe Idth December, was submitted, &om which it ^peared that the premium list 
and regulations for the General Show, to be held at InTemess from the 28th to the 
81st of July, had been unanimously approred of, and thatthe L.50 prize for the best 
thoiough-br^ stallion was fixed for Friday the 20th of March. 

Pbofosed Show at Giasgow in 1875.—The Secretary reported having attended 
a meeting at Glasgow on the lOth December, when the classes of stock for the pro¬ 
posed show at Gh^gow in 1875 had been agreed to, subject to the foUov^ sugges¬ 
tions :—^1. That the competition of thoroug&bred stallions ^fiiould be held in February 
1875, instead of March; and 2. That that there should be spedal prizes for jumping, 
and that all horses ente^ for these prizes shonld he bound to leap in the ring. 

Es^ys and Eefobts.— Various awards were made for reports lodged in competition 
both in the i^cultural and forest departments, and the names of the snccessM com¬ 
petitors wilibe announced at the general meeting. Several new subjects were added 
to the list for 1874 in place of those deleted. 

Vntebinabt Depahtment.—a meel^ of the committee in charge of this depart¬ 
ment was held on the I7th December, when various suggestions were made, which will 
be submitted to the general meeting. 

Steam Cultivation. —^The remit contained in the DirectoTs’ minute of 5th Novem¬ 
ber was brought before a meeting of the Special Committee on Steam Cultivation on 
the 17th of December, when the committee resolved -to report—<1) That an exhibition 
of steam cultivators shonld be held under the auspices of the S^ety, hut as autumn 
is considered a more suitable time than spring, and as the present season is too far 
advanced, the committee recommend that the exhibition should take place early in 
autumn 1874; (2) that the exhibition shall not be competitive, hut that ea(^ exhi¬ 
bitor shall have an opportunity of showing the full working powers of his apparatus; 
(3) that tile exhibition shall be held in the vicinity of Edinburgh; (4) that the Society 
ghftTl pay all workmg expenses at the exhibition; (5) that the Society shall piesent a 
gold medal to each ^himtor; and (6) that a descriptive report of the various systems 
represented shall he drawn np for publication in the Society's Transactions. The 
report was approved of, and it was remitted to the committee to nudie the necessary 
arrangements for the proposed exhibition in autnnm next. A proposal by Mr 
Glennie, Femyflatt, to o£^ a premium to he competed for in the season 1874-75 
by the owners or companies owning steam-cultivating machinery, was referred to the 
StiMm Cultivation Ccmmittee. 


MEETING OF DDBECTORS, 2Ist JANUARY 1874 

jpressaf—The Duke of Bucdteuch; The Marquis of Lothian;, Sir Archibald Hope, 
Bart; Sir William Stirling Maxwell, Bart; Sir William Forh&, Bart; Admiral Sir 
Wm. J. Hope Johnstone, BC.C.B.; Professor Balfonr; Mr Graham Binny, W.S.; Mr 
Cnrror, The Lee; Mr Ford, Hardengzeeu; Mr Gibson, Woolmet; Mr Glennie, Femy- 
fiatt; the Rev. Dr Grant; Mr Harvey, Whittingham Mains; Mr Milne Home of Wed- 
derhum; Mr Irvine of Ihrum; Mr George Auldjo Jamieson, C. A ; Mr Small Heir of 
Rindiogm; Mr Macken^ of Portmore; Mr Mackenzie of Dolphmton; Mr Kenneth 
Mackmizie, C. A; Mr Mitchell, Alloa; 2^ Murray of DoUeiie; Mr Munro, Faiming- 
ion; Mr Scot Skirviiig, Camptoun; Mr David Stevenson, O.E.; Mr Swinton, Holyn 
Bank; Captain Tod of Howden; Mr Seton Wi^^tman of Couiance; Professor Wilson; 
Mr Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhaim. Professor Wilson, and afterward ihe Marqois of 
Lotehan, in the chair. 

Apologies were reported for ihe absence of the Earl of Dnmnore; Sir (^rge Mac- 
pheison Grant, Bart; Sir Henry J. Seton Steuari^ Bart; and Mr Eliott Lockhart of 
Bortiiwickhiae. 

The business had reference chiefly to the subjects to be brought before the general 
meeting of this date;, and to receive a deputation from a meeting of members at 
Abeidm. 
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The Marquis of Jjio/mLAix, Yice-PiesideDt, in the chair. 

The noble Chaibuan said, that before commencing the business of the meetings he 
thon^t it light that he should call attention to the loss Tirhidi the Society had sus¬ 
tained since the last general meeting by the death of Lord Maqorlbanks. He need 
not say much about Lord Marjoiibanks, becanse, whererer he ^as known in the sonth 
of Scotland, the name of David Robertson of Ladykirk had only to be mentioned to 
command respect as that of an honest, kindly, and hard-working conntry gentleman. 
He thought that they should not ahow an op^rtunity to pass such as that without 
conveying to Lady M^oribanks their sense of &e loss which the Society had sustained. 
He therefore proposed that the Secretary be requested to draw up a letter of condo¬ 
lence. David Robertson, or rather Lord Maijoribanks, had taken great interest in the 
Highland Society, perhaps not so much dui^ late as former yetun. He had done 
mnmi to forwaid the Society^s show in Berwick in 1854> and he was an extraordinary 
director for the Relso Show, in which he took great interest. He thou^t that it was 
only due to themselves that they should forward some expression of their sense of the 
loss they had sustained. 

The moMon was unanimously agreed to. 

Hbw MsMB]SRS.-*-19d gentlemen were balloted for and admitted as members. 

The noble OHAimfAW said he thou^t the Society ^onld be congratulated on tbe 
lax)ra number of new members. In if the Secretby got sndi a long list to read at 

each meeting it would throw obstades in the way of gett^ a Secretary. 

A ballot Ihen took place for the elecMon of the following gentlemen, who hold the 
diploma in agriculture of the Society, when they were dl adnutted as life memb€»a of 
theSociety in terms of the new bye-laws; —1. Jacob 'Wil8on,'W‘oodhom Manor, Morpeth; 
2. John Milne, Mains of Laithers, Tuziiff; B. William Henry !Bley, Islin^m, Rmds- 
buxy, Rodiester, Kent; 4. Thomas Rome, Groundslow, Staffoidshure; 5. wiUiam Noiv 
man. Hall Bank, Asmtria; 6. George Campbell, Shanes Castle, Antrim; 7. William 
B. Smith, Stoneleigh viUa, Leamington; 8. JohnB. Hetheiington, Carleton, Carlisle; 
9. William Brown, inn., hkrlsmill, Forres; 10. Arthur James HiU, Bath; 11. H. R. 
Goddard, Bdsay, Hewcastle-on-T]pe; G. T. Wall, jun., M.R.A.C., Durham; 13. 
Robert Biydon, The Dene, Seaham Harbour; lA George Kent Walton, Long Camp¬ 
ion, Shipston-on-Stour, Warwickshire; 15. Thomas John Elliot, Wilton, Salisbury; 16. 
Jolm Genaid, Yetermory Infirmary, Market Deeping; 17. Colvile Browne, Long Mel- 
foid, Suffolk; 18. A. H. Ashdown, Uppington, Salop; 19. Adam O^vie Tony, St 
Anne’s, Coupw-Angns; S!0. Italo Gi^olio, M.R.A.C., Florence; 2L Edward Charles 
Mnnby, M.ILA.C., ClimnHolme, York; B. F. Juckes, Cotwall, Wellington, Salop. 

Stiklino Show.— The Secret^ (in the unavoidable absence of Mr GiUon of 
Wallhouse, chairman of the Commit^ on G^erd Shows) reported that the aixange- 
ments for the meeting at Stirling on the 51b, 6th, 7tb, and 8th of August were in a 
satisfactory state of advancemenl^ and that a most successful show was anticipated. 

The entries dosed on the 20th cnireui^ and the following is a comparative statement 
of the head of stock, &c. 






1873. 

1864 

Cattle 



f 

406 

397 

Horses . 



* 

297 

181 

Sheep 




582 

614 

Swine 




96 

76 

Poultry . 




534 

252 

Implements 




1400 

973 


The district connected with the show compnses the counties of Stirling, Dumbar- 
ioi^ and ClackmannaTi, and the western division of Perthshire. 

following gentlemen have been named to act on the General Committee oi 
ManagementThe Duke of Montrose, or, in his absence, H. R B. Peile, 
his fitotor; the Earl of Dunmore, or, in his dbsence^ Archibald Campbell, his factor; Sir 
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Hesnry J. SetonStenart of Touch and AUanton, Bar^ Touch Hoxuse^ Stirling; Sir Alez. 
C. B. G-ibson-Maitland of Clifton HdU, Bait.^ M.P., SaiicMe House, Stirling; Sir Wm. 
C. Brace of Stenhonse, Bart., Falkirk; Admiral Sir William Edmonstone of Dnnkeath, 
Bart, C.B., Colzinm, Kilsytii; A. 6. Spiers of Culcreuch, Fintiy, Glasgow; William 
Forhes of Callendar, Falkirk, or, in his absence, W. F. Hamilton, Callendar; Colonel 
John Murray of Tonchadam and Polmaise, Polmaise Castle, Stirling; Henry Fletcher 
Campbell of Boqnhan, Kippen; R P. Newton of Polmont Bank, Polmont; W. A. 
M^auchlan of Auchentroig, Balfron; John Todd, Binn, Denny; Halph Stark, Oame- 
loQ, Falkirk; J. T. S. Paterson, Plean, Stirling; John Coubrongh, Blaiitunimnck, 
Stiathblane; Thomas L. Learmonth of ParkhalJ, Linlithgow; Alexander Buchanan, 
\Wt^ouse, Stirling; Peter Cunor, Cozithill, Stirling; DaTid Foyer, Hnowhead, 
Campsie. Jhmibarimsh^. -Sir James Cbl^onn of Lnss, Bart., Boss-dhu, Lnss, 
faiKitg him, James Colqnhoun, yr. of Lnss; Sir Geoige Campbell of Succoth, Bart, 
Garscube, Glasgow; Sir George Hector Lei& of Boss, Bart., Boss Priory, Alezandi^ 
N.B.; Sir James Lumsden of Arden, Alexand^ N.B.; Alex. Smollett of Bonhill, 
Ctoeion House, Alexaudrla; John M. Martin, yr. of Auchindennan, Auchenfroe, 
Oardross; Alexander Whitelaw of Gartshore, iromnaster, Glasgow; James Dalrynrale 
ofWoodhead, Eirldntilloch; John Macfarlane, Faslane, Garelochhead; John 
ioribanks, Portkiln, Bnseneath; William Fleming, Tillecbewan, Alexandria; Alez. 
Buchanan, Goiscadden Mains, N^ew Kilpatrick; John Steele, Shinra, Ejrkintilloch ; 
John Aoderson, Smi&ston, Oombeniauid; William Brock, Baras of Clyde, Old Kil¬ 
patrick. —^The Earl m KdBe, AUoa Park, Alloa; Lord Balfour 

of Burleigh, Kennet House; Alexander Mitrirell, Alloa; BobeH Mowbray, Oambus, 
Stirling; James Moir, banker, Alloa; Alexander M^ab, Glenochil, AUoaj William 
Allan, Park, Olackmannm; John Ewing, sherifi’-clerk, AUoa. WesUim msf/rid of 
Pefthshire.--^. B. Hamilton of Leny, Grander; David Ceinegid of Stronvar, Loch- 
earahead; G. H. M. Binning Home of Aigaty, Donne; John Campbell of raverar- 
doch; John Stirling of Kippendavie; H. B. B. Peile, Oatter Honse, Drymen; David 
Ballingal, Blaiidrummond; William Carrack, The Baads, Dunblane; William MTlwen, 
Cambi^hinnie, Dunblane ; John Dewar, Oa^e Farm, Donne; Andrew Glover, Lan- 
rick Castle. Sibling; John M'Nab, Biackland, Callander; H. D. Erskine of Caraioss. 
Tovm of Stirling. —^vost Christie ; Bailies Anderson, Millar, Barclay, Muir; James 
M'AJpine, treasurer of the hnigh; James Baird, dean of guild; CounciUois Archibald 
Wat^ William Ma<¥jr^r, William CampbeU, Thomas TurabuU, John Murray. 

At a meeting of the (^ueral Committee, hdd at Stirling on Friday last, the follow¬ 
ing sub-committees were appointed for The twelve 

gentlemen apx>omted by the town of Stirling: Provost Christie, convener; Baj^es 
Anderson, MiilarJBarclay, Muir; Treasurer M^Upine, Dean of Guild Baird; Ooun- 
cUlois Archibald Watt, WUliam Hacgre^, William Campbell, Thomas TurabuU, and 
John Murray. Admi^n H, B. B. Peile, Oatter; John Douglas, Gart- 

more ; Alexander Buchanan, Whitehouse; Peter Dewar, Kin^s Park; Convener Wat^ 
Stiriing; J. T. S. IPaterann, Plean—Mr P^, convener. Admissym of 
The Earl of Dunmore; Sir Alexander C. B. Gibson-Mattland; H. D. iSidrine of 
Cardross; B. P. Newton of Polmont Bank; Bailie Anderson, Stirling; Archibald 
CampbeU, Dunmore; David BaUingall, Blairdrommond; Bobert Patterson, Cardross 
—Sir A. C. B. Gibson-Mltland, convener. Admiasum of Pu&fic.—A Graham 
Spiers of Culereudi; James Johnstone of Alva; Lord Balfour of Burleigh; J. B. 
Hamilton of Leny; Provost Christie, Stirling; John CampbeU of Inverai-doch; 
A. SmtUett of Bonhill—John CampbeU of Inverardoch, convener. Presidents 
JiantivH.—The. Earl of Kellie; the Earl of Dunmore; Sir William Stirling Maxwell; 
Sir Alexr.der C. B. Gil)Son - Maitland; Provost Christie; A. Graham Spiers; 
H. Fletf^Utr Caraphell of Boquhan; A SmoUett—the Earl of Kellie, convener. 

Tlie Eail of Kellie; the Earl of Dunmore; Lord Bdfour of Burlekh; Sir 
Alexander C. R. G'lwnn-JIaitland; Sir William StirUng^Maxwell; Sir William 
Eiimonstone ; Sir Willi mi Bruce; Admiral Erskiue ; H. D. Erskine; James 
Johnstone; Provost Christie; Peter Curror; J. B. Hamilton; John Murrie ; CoL 
Findlay—Lonl Balfour of Burleich, convener. Forage Yard.—Alas.. Buchanan, 
Whitehouse; WiUiam Carrick, Baad; James M'Nab, Loaning Bank—Alex. Buchanan, 
convener. Po/iVc—Sir Henry Seton Steuart; Sir William Brace; Sir A C. B. Gib- 
son-Maithnd; A, G. Spiers; WiUiam Forbes; H. Fletcber CampbeU; Sir William 
Edmonstone; Sheriff Blackbnm; Sheriff Scone; H. B. B. Peile—Sir Henry Seton 
Steuart, convener. The construction of the showyard is being carried out by Mr 
Matthew BichanKon, Annan, who has on two foimer occasions—at Dumfries in 1870 
and Kelso in 1872—wrtormed the work in a satisfactory manner. The refresliments in 
the yard wUl be in the hands of Mr CampbeU, of the Boyal Hotel, Stirling; Mr Henry 
Lee, Hope Street, EiTinbuigh; and lilr Aexander Diysdale, South St Andiw Street, 
Edinburgh. Arrangements ore now being made for fbe President's dinner, which wasi 
fixed for the evening of We^lnesday, 6th August. In anticipation of the presence of 
the President^ the Prince of Wales, suitable accommodation is being provided for the 
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proper reception of his Boyal Highness. The headquarters of the Sodety \rill he at 
the Golden Lion Hotel. Tickets for the show have been sent to all members residing 
in the connties embraced in the district of the show^ and others will be supplied on 
application at the office here up to the 26th of July. 

THE Chemical Depaetmest.— Dr Aitobbson said it would not be necessary for him to 
occupy the time of the meeting at any great length on the present occasion. Of course, 
the work performed for the Society was, to a considerable extent, of a routine charac¬ 
ter, with which it was neither necessaiy nor desirable to occupy the lime of the meet¬ 
ing. What had been done daring the past half year was of a general character, hut 
the number of cases sent hy members for analyses had been smaller tinm for some 
yeais past. That was not more than they could expect, however, as the unfortunate 
harvest of last year had crippled the resources of the farmers, and the scientific dep^- 
meut of agriculture was that in which economy coold be most easily effected. They 
had had a number of analyses of the usual character, and many cases of inferior 
manures had been brought under their notice where members, by ^ exertions of the 
department, had been able to secure thoroughly efficient artidles. During the first 
part of the ;^ear little could be done in the way of investigation, but he had commenced 
an inquiry into the exact nature of the Peruvian guano which had been recently 
imported, and which had presented a number of features of interest and peculiarity. 
The recent imports contained a large number of lumps like clay, which had excited 
consideiahle apprehension on the part of the farmers, who thought they might he of 
inferior quality. These lumps had been a source of considerable difficulty to the 
farmers, owing to their not possessing the means of reducing them to a fine powder; 
and some of the manare dealers had had to reduce the lumps to a condition in which 
the fanner conld make use of them. He was not at present in acondition to give a very 
full account of the peculianties of the guano; but the investigation was in progress, 
and he hoped it would be completed in rime for the next number of the Tiansacrions. 
There was another matter connected with the depaitment—namely, the appointment 
of Mr Dewar, hut that would form a subject by itself. 

The Secbetaet said he had to report that Mr James Dewar, of the Veterinary 
College, Edinburgh, had been iropomled assistant chemist to the Society. He was 
now M work in the Veterinary Coll^^ and was willing to take samples and make 
analyses of anything that the members might wish at the same rates as Dr Anderson. 

Agkioultukal Examhstatiohs.—D r Balfoue reported that at the annual examina^ 
rions, held on the 26th of Manffi, a cerrificate and d!^oma in a^cnlture were granted to 
each of the following gentlemen :—ltalo Giglioli, florenc^ M.ELA.C., Cireneest^; 2. 
E. C. Munby, Clifton Holme, York, M.B.A.C., Cixencester; 8 . B. P. Juckes, CotwaB, 
WdOfington, Salop. At the same time a certificate was conferred on B. 0. Bruce 
Willis, 8 Lansdowne Crescent, Gheltenham (also a member of the Boyal Agricultural 
College), who is entitled to present himself for the further examination, in terms of the 
r^nlarions, for the diploma. Before condnding^ Br Balfour adverted to the new bye¬ 
law, under which successful candidates for the Society’s agricultural diploina were now 
eligible to be dected free life membeis of the Society, as was done to-day for the first 
rime. He also stated that the two prizes of L .6 and 114, annually voted by the Society 
to the class of agricultnre in the Edinburgh University, were this year awarded to— 
1. Henry Erskine, Brechin; 2. D. T. Mitchell, Bumton, Laurencekirk, and John Dyer, 
Edinbuigh-<^nal; and that the prizes had, as usual, been taken in books. 

Foeestbt EtsAJUNAXiONS.—^Dr Balfoue then reported that the forestry examina¬ 
tions were hdd on the some days as those under the Agricultural Education Charter, 
when a first-class certificate was conferred on Mr Peter Loney, Marchmont, Dnnse. 

Veieeckaey Defaetmeeit.—T he Secbetaey, in the absence of Captain Tod of How» 
den, reported that the annual examinarious for the Societ;^s veterinary cerrificate were 
this year hdid in the Society’s Hall, under the following board of examiners/Vac- 
tkaL Clijiique —^Messrs T. A. Dollar, V.S., London; Tom Taylor, V.S., Manchester; 
John Lawson, V.S., Manchester; Dan. MTiCan, Y.S., Gla^ow; Finlay Dun, V.S., 
Warwickshire; Mr Steel, V.S., Biggar. VeUrimry MeAiGine and Messrs 

Tom Taylor, V.S., Manchester; John Lawson, V.S. Manchester; Dan. M'Lean, V.S., 
Gla^ow; John l^rthwick, V.S., Kirkliston. CattU PtxQumgyf wUk Diseases m 
Shaspy Pigs, and Dogs—lSx Aitken, V.S., Bolmamock; Mr Steel, V.S.,BiffiaT; 
Dow, V.S., Dunkeld. Ohmastry and Materia Af«f£ca---Profes 8 or Anderson, (Hasmw; 
Professor Balfour, Edinburgh; Mr Finlay Dun, V.S., Weston Park, Warwickshire; 
Mr John Lawson, V.S., Mtmehester. Anatomy and Physudogy—T>£ Dumbreck, Edin- 
bnigh; Dr Charles Dycer, Edinburgh; Mr Cunningham, V.S., Slateford; Mr T. A. 
Dollar, V.S., London. Twenty-nine g^tlemen presented themsdves for examination, 
and the certificate was conferred on the following twenty-sax—James Eltoft, Man¬ 
chester ; Cffiarlra Marking, Safi^n Walden; Justus Littler, Long ClawBon ; George S. 
Heatley, Tranent; Peter M'Onie, Diymen; James Hume, Gatehouse-on-Fleet; Bobert 
McConnell, Castle-Douglas; Peter Low, Strathord, Perth; Edward Sudien, Accring¬ 
ton ; A. Bohinson, Greenock; John W. T. Moore, London; Charles Brand. Montrose 4 
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Isaac Vaugban, Doncaster; Andrew Hunter, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Thomas Haddeld; 
Bodidale; Andrew Boyd, Kelso; John Howard, Manchester; Henry Ashbee, India ; 
J. M. Cuthbert, Dnmines; Thomas R Bichardson, Cambo; James Hart, Sdkirk ; 
Joseph Casewell, Goldeston, Salop; John M. Watson, Bothel; MatthewC. Mitchell, 
Dublin; Robert H. Bml, Wmchbuigh; Thomas Cooper, Preston. The medal granted 
to the stndent who passed the best general examination under the Society’s Boa^ was 
awarded to Jnstos Littler, the second and thiiil students in this examination being A. 
Hunter and R H. Bird. The Society also placed at the disposal of the professors of 
Edinbargh Vet^inary College medals for the students who passed the best class 
examination, and these were awarded as follows Robert H. Bird, Winch- 

bnigh. Cattle Andrew Hunter, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and Justus Littler, 

Long Clawson, Melton Mowbray, equal. Materia Littler. Physh- 

logy—Z^3S^\i& Littler. CAmisifTy—Andrew Hunter. Veterirwjiry Medicine and 8ur- 
Henry Ashhee, In^ The gold medal, presented by the examinere in practical 
clmique, was awarded to Archibala Robinson, Greenock. 

TBA 3 ISACWONS.--Mr Irvine of Drum then submitted volume five (fourth series) of 
the Transactions. He said that the volume had been issued to 2500 members, but it 
would be also for any others who might choose to avail themselves of it. 

HxniANiT? TO Animals.—Irvine of Drum then said it would be in the reeollec- 
Hon of the meeting that the Baroness Burdett Coutts wished that the Society should 
aid her in devising means for promoting the humane treatment of animals, and espe> 
cially for inculcating on children in elementary sdiools their dnty in that respect. 
The subject was considered by the Directors, and the result was that mx prizes, from 
L.5 to L.20, were offered. Forty-four essays were receivetl, and, after careful consi¬ 
deration, the committee adjnd^the prizes as follows:—1. William S. Gall, 135 Moore 
Street, Gla^ow; 2. William N. Macdonald, 1 Munro Place, Edinburgh; 3. Andrew 
B. Dickie, Murdoch’s School, Springbum, Glasgow; 4. Miss Isabella Copland, 17 South 
Mount Street, Aberdeen; 5. Miss Elizabeth Harrower, 12 Picardy Place, Edinburgh; 
6 . Miss Lizzie Daws, 14 Essex Street, Korwich. A gr^t part of the first prize essay, 
and extracts from the others, had been printed by the Society and distributed among 
2500 schoolmasters and others who were likely to take an interest m the promotion of 
the object in view. 

Agricultural Epn)EMic8.--Mr Milne Home of Wedderhnrn moved the adoption 
of the following memorial;— 

** To the Bi^t Honourable Her Majesty^s Commissioners of the Board of Trade, the 
Memoiisd of the Highland and A^cultimd Society of Scotland (incorporated 
by Royal Charter), 

'^Showeth,—That immense losses are frequently sustained thronghont the United 
Kingdom in consequence of the diseases affectmg the potato and other agiicnltnral crops. 
These crops have an important bearing upon national interests on account of the laige 
amount of food whicihthey supply for Imman beings and for stock, and also of the use¬ 
ful employment which the cultivation of them gives to a krge proportion of the indus¬ 
trial classes. Failures in these crops, therefore, are attended with great lote, by 
causing a waste of induHtiial power, unprofitable expenditure of capital, lotd the with¬ 
drawal of money from this country to pay for the necessary importations from abroad. 
The loss during last ;^ear, owing to the failure of the potato ciup, has been estimated 
by parties having intimate knowledge of agricultural matters, to have in one county 
alone—viz.. East Lothian—amounted to nearly Ii.l50,000. The failure was not con¬ 
fined to one district of the United Kingdom. It oectmed extensively also in England 
and Ireland, causing heavy losses to the cultivators, and great inconvenience to the 
poorer classes, who depend on that esculent for food. Fortunately the disease, at least 
in the same intensity, does not occur every year. But it occurs frequently; sometimes 
affectmg one or more districts, whilst others escape. Is it not pobsihle to adopt some 
remedies which may prevent, or even considerably lessen, these failures ? That ques¬ 
tion caimot he answered until the causes of the disease are discovered. The causes of 
many diseases affecting both animal and vegetable life have been discovered, and 
snccessfol lemedies have in consequence been applied. There is no reason to doubt 
that the canse ot the potato disease is in like manner discoverable, and probably would 
be discovered, were proper means taken. The ex^ients which farmers and other, 
have resorted to in the hope of connieracting the disease are various; but not 
being founded on a knowledge of the causes of the disease, none have proved successful. 
New varieties of the potato have been planted; soils of different kinds have been 
tried; special manures have been applied but with little or no success. When the 
disease returns it is quite as virulent, mid sometimes as widely diffused as before. 
Your mmoiialibts respectfully mjge that the magnitude of the interests at stake, and 
the admitted obscurity of the subject, alike point to the adoption of a course aimilar to 
that followed in r^ard to cholera and the cattle plague. Let a commission he appointed 
of men versed m ^ose sciences which are likely to throw light on the subject, with full 
powers to obtain mformation, and make the requisite investigatioiis and experimenlSt 
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Such a Gommissiou was appointed by her Majesty’s Government in the year 
shortly after the potato disease first appeared with great virulence in this country. 
But little benefit was obtained &om the in^iries of that commission as regard any 
discovery of the cause of the disease. This is not siuprising, as then little or nothing 
was known of its real nature. The condition of the imected plants had not then been 
studied by either practical farmers or by scientific physiologists. Since that time a 
large amount of infonnation has been acmiired in t^ country as well as in foreign 
countries, which, if collected and digestea by scientific men, would in all piobabiliV 
yield very important results. All other means have.been ezMusted. agricultural 

aud horticultural societies of the country have done what they conld, by inviting ami 
obtaining reports from practical men, which reports have been puhlkhed in their 
Transactions. These reports describe the phases of the ^ease, the periods of ite 
appearance, and the numberless ezpe^euts tried as remedies. Societies can do no 
more. To see what might be done, it may not be nnprofitable to look at what is 
done in other countries. In the United States of America there are numerous societies, 
agricultural and horticultural; and there are also, as iu this country, many individuals, 
generous and enlightened, who investigate and encourage inquiries of public import¬ 
ance. Nevertheless, the Government of that country, actuaM by an enlightened and 
liberal policy, has oiganised institutions and appoint^ commissioners at the public 
expense for the purpose of giving that assistance to agriculture which nellher societies 
nor individuals can provide. In that country ofdcers are selected known for their inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the different sciences bearing on agriculture, whose duty it is 
to study the diseases of the crops, to investigate the causes of these diseases, and 
suggest appropriate remedies, what is the result ? Every year valuable reports are 
issued and largely circulated by the American Government bearing on the science and 
practice of agriculture. There are reports by entomologists on the insects which attack 
crops, and the best means of preventing their ravages; reports by chemists on the com< 
position of soils and manures; reports by botanists on the diseases of plants cnltivated 
in America, and on the usefidness and habits of new plants; reporte on the meteor¬ 
ology of different distelcts, and on the relation between the conations of the atmosphere 
and the crops. In Poiti^al, two years ago, a new disease made its appearance among 
the vines, which gj^tly injured the quality and quantity of the fruit. An application 
was made to the Government for aid, on account of the importance of the manu- 
fhctuies as well as of the vineymds. A commission of scientific men was appointed by 
the Portuguese Government to investigate the subject The result was the diiscovery of 
the true cause of the disease, and the recommendation of practical remedies, which are 
said to have been to a great extent successful. Your memorialists therefore respectfully 
urge, on account of the importance of the interests involved, that her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment wonld be pleased to appoint a commission to investigate the diseases of i^cul- 
tural crops, and specially of the potato crop. That public opinion in this oount^ is 
stron|;ly in favour of something being done by her Majesty’s Government in this matter, 
is evident from what has been said and urged by the moi^ infiuential representatives of 
that opinion—the press. The * Times ’ newspax>er, referring to the potato dusease, and 
the terrible losses sustained by it, asks—* What are we doing, or what have we done, to 
obviate the recurrence of a disease which is always impending ? There is no matter on. 
which science could interfere with more advantage, and we seem to have all the condi¬ 
tions of the problem under control.*—1872. 'Nature,' anewspaper conduct^ 
by men of great scientific abilities, referring to the same subject, asks—'where are we 
to find the proper individual or body to start and carry on scientific investi^tions of this 
nature?—in private individnals—in societies like the Agricultural or the Borticultural 
Society—or m the Government? Few will contend in favour of the first aliematiye. 
Individuals, no doubt, have been found, and will be fonnd, to ^nd their hves and 
lavish their fortnnes in investigations in which they have no, or only a remote, pecuniary 
interest. But it is surely unwise in the extreme to subject our national prosperity to 
the hazard of private generosi^. The societies we have named, and others of a more 
local character, such as the Highland Society, have done eminent service in promoting 
sounder views and practices in agricnlture and horticulture. But it is questionable 
whether inquiries of this nature are not beyond their scope, or whether any conclusions 
at which thev might arrive would obtain the universal acceptance which wonld he 
desirable. We are, therefore, brought to the third alternative, and compiled to 
inquire whether we have not a right to look to the Government of this countiy to 
interfere in this matter, as Mr Gl^stone wonld term it; that is, to institute and to 
promote an investigation into the origin, the cause, and the remedies for the potato 
disease.’—^12^^ September 1872. Your memorialists are happy to leom that the right 
hon. gentleman here referred to admits that there are some fields of inquiry so exten¬ 
sive that they cannot be prosecuted without Government assistance. On a recent occa¬ 
sion, at a putec meeting at London, he made the foRowing remarks:—'I do not at all 
deny that many fields of inquiry have been so much widened and deepened of late 
years, that it is both becoming and proper for the Govemment from time to timoj^ 
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'mtk a confident liope that you will agree to appoint comnussioners to enter on a field 
of inquiry in which discoveries will probably be made of great national importance.** 

In supporting the memorial, Mr Milne Home said that the Professor of Agriculture 
had requested him to explain ^e matter, in order to give some reasons why they should 
anpToadi Government on the subject. The title, perhaps, did not sufiSciently explain 
the object of the memorial There were agricultural epidemics which might apply to 
stock or crops; but the particular subject to which the Directors thought they might 
confine themselves was the disease whidi affected the potato crop, which, however 
small it might be, was attended with disastrous resale. It was estimated that in 
one county alone—^East Lothian—the loss amounted to Ii.l00,000; and supposing it 
was the some in other parts of the kingdom, the loss would amount to many millions. 
It was not merely a loss to the farmers, but an inconvenience to the working and 
middle classes, by the loss of an esculent on which they depended to a great extent 
for food. The epidemic being not only a pecuniary loss, but an inconvenience to the 
country, he thought it was a subject which deserved the attotion of the Society, and 
also the attentioh of the Government. They were aware that there had been other 
cases where losses had been sustained by '^uious diseases; but with regard to thia in 
partLcnlu there had been various expedients tried during the last thirty or forty years; 
because it had frinn time to time nuuie its appearance. No one knew how to meet it 
when it did come, although various expedients had been tried. The rools had been 
raised from the apples, new potatoes b^ been put in, and various kinds of manure had 
been tried, but without effect The reason was obvious. They did not know the 
cause, and till they knew that it was scarcely possible to get a remedy, l^ere had 
been epidemics affecting stock in which the cause had been found andrem^es had also 
been found. There had been various causes assigned for the potato disease—some of 
thm fair enough—while others were of the vdldest description. One said it was 
owing to the weather, others that it was owing to degeneracy fiirough over-cultivation; 
others that it was due to a fungus, the qjores of which were floating in the amosphere 
and attached themselves to the leaf of the potato, as it was found to attach to other 
plants; and others had gone the length of alleging that it was due to the spots of the 
snn, and that as these spots readied a maximum every eleven years, so the disease 
returning every eleventh year it was thought right that the farmer should not that year 
grow potatoes, but save the seed. He mentioned that to show that, whatever the caui>e 
might be, thdr remedy must be depndent on the nature of tiie cause, and they had 
several precedents for that. They knew that there were various of a serious 

character affecting both animal and vegetable life, which bad been a sulnect of inves¬ 
tigation. He mi^t refer to smallpox, dioleia, and rinderpest, in i^ard to which 
there had been scientific investigations, and the result had been, if not actually to dis¬ 
cover the causes, at all events to approximate very nearly to these. Such subjects had 
lecdved l^slative enactment, and the inquiries instituted had resulted in great and 
benefidid effects to the community at large. It was rigjht that these investigations 
should commence with animal life. Investigations in regard to vegetable life had 
however, been taken up in such a way as would likely be productive of effect. For 
instance, in the case of the vines: there were two diseases 'imch had affected them in 


. , , — - - --a Portugal had appointed a commis¬ 

sion of scientific men to inquire mto the matter, and a remedy had been provided. 
He might also mention a disease which had attacked the silkwonn m Prance and the 
r^t of a commission appointed to inquire into it was to find out as a cause of the 
disease a pai^tic fungus; and he was glad to learn that the recommendations of the 
commission had had almost entirely the effect of curing the disease, which had been 
“stamped out** in Franc^ and the production of silk was restored to what it was 
fomerly. American Gove^eut had paid a great deal of attention to such sub- 
wen published in whidi reference was made to the potato crop 
and to the vanons dist^ which affected it. He saw that on^ of the chtef diseases 
WM from m^cts. He had before him a very interesting report, extending to thirty or 
fo^ pages, from a smentific mitomologist, from w’hich it appeared that insects W 
greatflocks^m west to east a distance of sixtyimfe a year, invading one 
State after ano^. In the rerort were mentioned the itees where these ihsects first 
aTOeaied,^d the names ofthe States which had been attacked. These were also cases 
^ch afforded precedents for mvestoting this important subject. He could not. m 
referring to Amenca, avoid noticmg the very liberal and enlighted manner in which the 
we to agriculture in various ways. He held in his hand a 

report toJm^President of the United States, and an abstract of monev placed at the 
of the commisaidherB, amounting to 276,000 dollais-equal to betTreen L.50 000 
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and L.60,0{)0--riveii by tbe Federal Govennnent for agricnltmal objects. They had 
an experimental farm, a chemist, and no end of sdlentific men—a State chemist, a State 
entomologist, and yarious other officials who had given very useful and important 
re^rts. Not only did the Federal Government contribute to these objects, but in 
almost each of the separate States of America tiiere were an agricultural college, an 
experiment farm, and liberal endowments gjven to eadh of those who promoted 
cultuial discovery. He should not forget that in France and Germany there were 
many experimentiil farms, and he thought that the Government ought to be thankftil 
to them for the oj^portunity of now approachi^ them, pointing out the immense 
interests involved in the losses by epidemics. &e Directors imd, however, thought it 
better to confine themselves to one subject. Many years ago, when ^e disease broke 
out, about 18^ or 1847, a commission was appointed but little was at that time ascer¬ 
tained regarding it. However, since then, a large amount of information had been 
obtained on the subject not only by the Society, but also by the Engli^ and other 
societies. They had offered prizes in connection with the subject; and the reports, 
wMch were full of information, might be made of good account % scientific meiL He 
mi^t mention that the public press of this country, which so properly reflected public 
opinion, had called the attention of the Gkivermuent to the matter. After reading 
the extracts given in the memorial from the “Times” and “Nature” as also the 
opinion of Mr Gladstone, he went on to say that the Directors were of opinion that 
this was one of those subjects with which the Directors might properly interfere. 
Practical agricultmists had done what they could, hut they had not been able to ascer¬ 
tain a remedy for the evil; and the Society now asked the Government to do what 
other Governments did—to come forward and appoint a body of scientific men to 
inquire into the matter, iu which great interests were involved, and as to which there 
were great difficulty and obscurity. He concluded by moving the a^ption of Ihe 
memorial. 

The noble Chairman said they were very much obliged to Mr Milne Home for the 
interesting statement he had made in r^rd to the memoriaL He had not exaggerated 
the importance of the subject he had bro!:^ht before them. He (the Chaiimanjdid not 
think there was mnch chance of getting much money out of the Govemment for the 
purpose of the investigation. Bu^ although Mr Lowe might not be inclined to spend 
money, still that was no reason why tiiey should not expect some satisfactory result 
from tiie memoriaL The question before the meeting was whether the memorial be 
adopted. 

Irofessor Balfotir said that not long ago he had had a letter from Mr Ayrton, 
statii^ that he wondered why nothing was being done in regard to the subject now 
before the Society. Mr Ayrton wrote spontaneously, and iu reply he said that it was 
an important matter, but that it would involve great expense. He also stated in his 
reply that he hoped Mr Ayrton would do what he could to assist them. 

The noble Chairman— 1 hope he wilL 

Mr Mtlne Home—T hat shows that the Government axe aware of the subject^ and 
the importance of having it investigated. 

The memorial was unanimously adopted. 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act.- The Secretary stated that since last general 
meeting the Directors had sent a memorial on the subject of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act. The memorial had appeared in the newspapers some time ago. When 
the memorial arrived at the Privy Council Office, a committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons had been appointed to examine into the working of the Act. Since then the 
Society had been requested to send up the names of parties to give evidence before the 
committee, and Mr Baxday, the member for Foifarsbire, had been iu correspondence 
with him (Mr Menzies) on the subject. They had sent up several names to him, with 
precognitions, and it was likely &ey would be called baore the committee These 
persous were Mr Walker of Bowland, chairman of the Local Authority iu Edinburgh; 
Mr List, the inspector for Haddingtonshire; Mr Geoige Stewart, veterinary surgeon, 
Perth, veterinary inspector for Pei^shire; and Mr Milne, Hill of Craigo, Montrose, 
who had been taking a great interest in tire conveyance of animals by tail, and who 
had invented a new sort of truck, which they hoped to see the railway oompames adopt 
by-and-bye. 

The memorial was approved. 

A vote of thanks was then given to the Chairman, and the proceedings teiminated. 
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GENERAL MEETING, 21bt JANUARY 1874. 

The Marquis of LoTBiA.ifr, Yice-Piesident, in the Chair. 

The MabblslGE op the Duke op Edinburgh.— The nohle Chatbmah said—My first 
duty to-day is to move that two congratulatory addresses be sent—one to Her Majesty 
the Queen, and the other to His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh—upon the 
xnaniage of His Royal H^hness to the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia. As to the 
first address—that to Her Majesty—I need say no more than that to us, in common 
with all loyal subjects of the Queen, every year of Her Majesty’s reign increases the 
more than interest that is felt in aU that concerns Her Majestys domestic happiness. 
(Applause.) I do not think that anythii^ can more concern tibat domestic happiness 
ttm the maniage of her son, and the hringlng of a new daughter to her home. 
(Applause.) I do not think t!l^t I need say more in reference to the address to the 
Di^ of Edinburgh, congratulating him on nis maniage, than that the marriage is one 
worlhy in every respect of a Prince of the Royal House of Great Britain. (Applause.) 
I have an additional pleasure in moving this congratulatory address to Her Majesty, 
from the fact that she is a member of the Highland and Agricultural Society. Al^ough, 
&om his profession, the Duke of Edinburgh cannot be expected to take so much interest 
in the Society, yet his ddest brother, the Mnce of Wales, is at this moment President 
of the Society. (Applause.) I move tiiat these addresses of congratulation to Her 
Mtdesty and His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh be passed by the Society 
wiw acclamation. (Applause.) 

The following were the addresses above referred to:— 

**To Her Most Excellent Majesty the Queen.—Most Gracious Sovereign,—^We, your 
Mdes1y*s faithful and loyal subjects, the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scot¬ 
ian^ incorrorated by Royal Gharter, now assembled in general meeting, feel it a most 
gral^ying duty, on the occasion of the marriage of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh with the Grand Duchess Mane of Russia, to approach the Throne with the 
homage of our heartfelt congratulations, and to express the part we take in the general 
rejoicings which so desirable an event has caused throughout the Bntish dominions. 
We agam tender onr devoted attachment to your sacred person and our loyalty to your 
Throne, and we pray that the union of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh with the illus¬ 
trious House of Russia may be a lasting source, as well of domestic comfort as of support 
under your royal duties, and that your reign may be long, prosperous, and happy.— 
Sealed with the corporate seal of the Society, and signed by the Most Noble Schom- 
beig Henxy, Marqms of Lothian, senior vice-president in office;, in presence and at 
desire of the meeting. Edinburgh, 21st January 1874.’’ 

His Royal HighnebS Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh.-May 
it please yofur Royal Highness,—We, the Highland and Agricultural Sotiety of Scot¬ 
land, incoipoiated by Royal Carter, in general meeting assemble^ beg leave to lay 
before your Royal Highness our sincere eongratnlations on the occasion of your maniage 
with the Grand Dueness Marie of Russia, and to ei^ress the satisfaction which, m 
concert with the rest of this great kingdom, we feel in the joy which this aui^icions 
event has occasioned. We earnestly pray that the union of your Royal Highness wiih 
the Impenal House of Russia may long be a source of domestic comfort and true 
happiness to yourself and your royal bride, as well as to the illustrious families thus 
anspidously connected.—^aled,” &c. 

Election op Members.— Ninety-five gentlemen were balloted for and elected as 
members. 

Election op Opeice-Bearebs. —The Segretaby then read the following list of 
office-bearers proposed for the ensuing year:—F/ca-Pneswfojiifs^The Right Hon. the 
Earl of Seafield; the Hon. the Master of Lovat. Ordinary Z^reefors—C^ige Brown, 
Westertorni, Fochabers; John Dove, GrosshaR, GoldstrcEm; H. D. Erskme of Oard- 
Toss, Stirling; Robert Hutchison of Carlowne, Kirkliston; Oolond Innes of Leamey, 
Torphins; Bryden Monteith, Liberton Tower Mains, Liberton; Robert Stewart of 
InglistoL, Ratho; Robert Wilson, Dum, Perth. Esiramdinary Directors —Sir Archi- 
liald Dunbar of Northfield, Bart; Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart.; Alex¬ 
ander Henderson of Stemster; George Loch of Embo; Colonel William Fraser Tytler 
of Aldourie; Colonel Ross of Cromarty. 

Mr Barclay, M.P., said he rose to move an amendment to the list of office-bearers 
now proposed. It was well known that a deputation from the Aberdeenshire district 
met the Directors that morning to contider the affairs and position of the Highland 
Society, and at that meeting there was a generally expressed opinion n-Tnrmg those 
present, that whatever proposal should be adopted, it was one of cardinal importance 
tha^ if possible, practice men—^men acijinainted with the wants of agiiculture and its 
afGsbiis, having considerable infiuence in the councils of tbia Society—should be 
elected. {Applause.} He thought that the Directors h^ been exceedingly fortunate 
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•» their seleciaon of a gentleman to represent the Society in the northern district; and 
he 'was sure that the nomination of Mr Brown of Westerton wonld meet 'with the 
approval of every member of the Society in the north of Scotland. (Applanse,) At 
the same time, he regretted that the Directors had not been equally fortunate in the 
member pro|>osed to represent the north-eastern districts of Scotland. He wonld have 
been very 'wuling 'to Lave avoided the somewhat invidious task of not only nominating 
a Director, but also objecting 'to one. He 'wished the Secretary to inform him if it 
were necessary, in nominating a Director, to mention the name of ihe gentleman whose 
election he 'was going to oppo%? 

The noble Chaqcmai^ —i think it would be advisable for yon to do so, otherwise it 
would compromise the whole list of Directors. 

Mr BABCLiLY said that the gentleman whom he had the hononr to nomina'te was Mr 
M'Combie oi Tillyfour, I 1 I.P. for West Aberdeenshire; and the mntleman whom he 
selected to be put against him was Colonel Innes of I^amey. He did so because he 
inferred the Directors had sdected him to represent the noith-eastem district of Scot¬ 
land, deferring to a certain extent to the wishes expressed at Aberdeen. If a practical 
farmer and one who took great interest in the affairs of the Highland and Agncultuial 
Society—Mr Copland, M^ of Ardlethen—had been proposed, the gentlemen from 
Aberdeenshire would have e(»dially supported that nomination. But assured as they 
were that Mr M'Comliie was remarkably -sell qualified for the duties of the office, and 
seeing the position which Mr M'Comhie held both as an agriculturist and representa¬ 
tive of the farmers of the north-eastern district, Mr M''Combie presented himself at 
once to those who came from Aberdeen and the representatives of the Aberdeen meeting 
as a hi^ly eligible candidate to name on this occasion, and vould well and ably repre¬ 
sent the north-eastern district of Scotland. As regarded Colonel Innes, he would say 
nothing; and in reference to Mr M^Combie it was fortunately unnecessary for him-fio 
make any remarks. Mr M'Combie was, he believed, one of the oldest members of the 
Society; he was one of the oldest exhibitors, and he thought he was not far wrong in 
saying that he was also one of the most extensive exhibitors. He had farther not only the 
reputation ize Abezdeenshire, but throughout Scotland and Great Britain—and he might 
even extend the area—as one of the foremost agriculturists of the day. Therefore it 
seemed remarkable why Mr M'Combie should not have been selected a Director before 
now. (Applause.) He undezstood that some fifteen years ago Mr M'Combie was nomi¬ 
nated a Director, but his nomination wae not carried—he was defeated by a very small 
majority. He was informed that one serious objection to Mr M^mbie at that time 
was—and he wished to call attention to a subject that would likely turn up in the 
course of the meeting—that as he -was a large exhibitor of polled cattle, uie other 
exhibitors of jelled cattle in the north of Scotland would be bkely to have less con¬ 
fidence in the judges nominated; tbaf^ pro-vided that Mr M'Combie was a Director, 
the exhibitors outside the directory womd be of opinion 'that he would have a great 
deal to say in the selection of ju^es. It was unnecessary for him to dwell on that 
objection. Certainly be thought it bad a certain amount of force, if the practice was, 
as generally supposed outside, that the Directors appointed the judges; but he under¬ 
stood from what had passed that momii^ and also from the action of the Directors in 
appointing Mr Brown of Westerton a Director, who was also a large exhibitor of stock, 
that they no longer regarded that as a serious objection. Therefore he should hope 
that the suggestion he had now made, if it could not he agreed -to by the Directors 
without a division, would be lari^ly sup^iorted and earned by this meeting. It was 
uimecessary to dwell on the qu^itications of Mr M^Combie, and he would only say 
this ftufther, that if he was electe<l a Director, it would show the members of the Society 
in the north-eastern district of Scotland, that the Diiectois were anxious to have 
placed in the directory those best acquainted with the wants of agncnltnrist^ and the 
men most experienced in the breeding of cattle exhibited at the ^ows. He begged to 
move that Mr M'Combie be elected a Director in room of Colonel Innes. 

Mr Hakbib, Eamhill, seconded the motion. He was always unwilling to do any¬ 
thing that would‘interfere 'with the action of a responsible board of directors of any 
institution; but seeing that the Directors* selection seemed to have partaken of a 
tenitorial character, he could only chmucterise the leaving out of Mr M'Gombie as a 
glaring omission. A great friend at this Society, at its annu^ show Mr M'Combie 
was an old exhibitor, and a considerable feeder and breeder of a well-known breed of 
cattle, the maintaining of which had done a very great deal for Scotland. In regard 
to the estimation in which Mr M'Combie was held by his ne^hlmurs, t^t was well 
proved by the fact that he sat for the division of his county in Parliament. He 
repeated that he could not understand how, in any wi^ to represent the agriculturists 
of Aberdeenshire, ]Mr M'<}ombie could be overlooked. It was very much like the play 
of “Hamlet,** with Hamlet left out. 

Mr Habvet, Whittingham Mains, ^id that, as a practical director attending its 
meetings very regularly, sometimes at considerahle inconvenience, he would liaiT Mr 
M'Combie as a member of the Board«if he attended. No one could doubt his qufdifica!* 
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tions andhisrespectabflity, and liis knowledge of everything connected with agiicnlture 
in the north of Scotland. He hoped that Mr M'Coxnbie would occasionally make a 
point of attending the meetings, and not com^ as many men did, looking for plunder¬ 
ing gTid hlundeTij^.’* 

Mr John M. JVIabtin, yr. of Auchendennan, stated that from the list of Directors 
which was proposed, spe^ng for the western counties of Scotland, they would be 
infinitely worse next year than they were last. In the list of Extraordinary Directors 
which had been read, there was no name included from the west for that of their 
late Lord-Lieutenant, Sir James Colquhoun. At a late meeting held in Glasgow, in 
the interests of the Society, it was mentioned that they in the western district had 
not so much room for complaint as was supposed, because they had of Extraordinary 
Directors, Mr Alexander Smollett of Bonhill; and of Ordinary Directors, Mr Baird of 
Oambusdoon and Mr Young of Keir Mains. The name of the latter was one of those 
given as retiring Directors this year, so that they this year lost one of these three. On 
score of haiing practical farmers to represent all the districts of Scotland, he asked 
the meeting for a moment to consider how they were represented in the west. In the 
Convener of Dumbarton^re they had a gentleman known in all agricultural matters 
counected with that district which warranted his position. Mr Young of Eeir Mains 
Imew intimately, no doubt, matters connected with the west of Scotiand, but he was 
resi^nt in Stirlingshire, while he had little to do with their locM agricultural societies, 
and could not be said to represeni^ practically, the fanners of the west of Scotland. 
Mr Baird of Cambusdoon took a warm interest in all those matters, but every one 
knew that he was not a practical fanner. At the meeting in Glai^w, hope was held 
out that something m%ht he done to meet their views in the west; but there was not 
a single name from the west country added to the list; in fact, one, as he had showi^ 
who was said to be their representative, was exdudeA They were not quite so pro* 
pared as the gentlemen in the north. They asked if they would s^d a depntatioi^ but 
Mr Menzies thought that unnecessary, as he bad no doubt that the Directois would 
give effect to their suggestions. Unless something were done to dve more representa¬ 
tion to those Gonnties, he feared the matter must come up at another meeting. 

The Marquis of Htjntlt said he was anxious to dispel any view there might be in 
the meeting as to what might a]n>ear to be the invidiousness of substituting the name 
of Mr M^mbie for that of ColQnel Innes. He knew both Colonel Innes and Mr 


M'Comhie well, and personally he believed those who proposed Mr M'Combie had no 
wish to appear as opponents to Colonel Inne^ though their feding was that he would 
be a better representative of the agricultural interests of the north ein parts of Scotland 
than Colonel Innes. He mi^t say that Colonel Ixmes was abroad at the time of the 
first meeting in Aberdeen in connection with the Hmhland Society, or else, he believed, 
he would have been with them. Bnt Mr M'Combie took very interest in the 
meeting, and although it mi^t not have done all the good they wished it to do, yet it 
had done some good; it bad stirred up public feeling in connection with theSodety, and 
he bdieved it would eventually do good to the Society itself. The general feeling from 
Mr M*OoanWs age and experience, and the benefits he had confexm on agriculture in 
the north, was that he was a representative man; a fiarmeris lenresentative as wdl as a 
laird's. He would make a more suitable repre^tative on the airectoiate than Colonel 
Innes;, although they did not in any way disparage the merits of Colonel Innes himselL 
The noble Chaxkhah said, that as having b^ in the chair at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, he suppo^ he might say a few words as to what took place when 
a tel^^xam which Imd been sent by Mr Barclay was received. He thanked Sir Barclay 
for his courtesy in sending that telegram, telling them what he proposed to do^ as he 
did not know that, according to actual law, he was obliged to give notice before hand 
at all. When the telegram was received announcing Mr Barclay s intention to nominate 
Mr MUombie to sit upon the Board of Directors;, if it had been possible to do so, the 
Board would have at once agreed to the suggestion; but, on consideration, the Directors 
found themselves in this difficulty, that the names of those proposed to be placed on 
the list of Directors had already been s^i to them, and in every case the proposal had 
been accepted by the gentlemen to whom it was sent. !!^ey thou^t they could not, 
at a moment’s notice, without communicating with these gentlemen, agree to withdraw 
a name firom the list wffich they (the Directors) themselves had proposed. The only 
other alternative was this—^he stated tlmt, to show how anxious the Directois were to 


effect, if possible, to the views of Mr Barday, and admit Mr M*Combie as a Director— 
that one of the present Board of Directors should withdraw. The Directors did not like 
to suggest any one who ought to do so, with so very IMe notice, ^ere were many 
who would willin^y have done so if it were desired by fte whole body, but he was 
sure there was none who wished Mr M^ComMe to be a Director, who would desire any 
present Director to withdraw for the puzpose of admitting him. He thought that the 
meeting would see that it was absolutely out of the power of the Directois to make the 
alteration themselves. They felt in du^ bound to stand by the list they had prepared 
of the gentlemen named, all of whom had acceptoi office. Further, these names had 
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1)6611 advertised for fourteen according to the hye-lavs of the Society. He hoped 

that if the question come to a division, it would be tahen on the merits of the question 
and not ftom any supposition that the Biiectois did not wish, in all cases of this 
kind, to select as new members for the board of direction those who were most calcuo 
lated to advance the interests of ^riculture in every way. Boards of directors, like 
every other mortals, were liable to make mistake^ and might not in all cases seem to 
have chosen those who, according to the opinion of persons in the district, were the 
best; but he ho]^ that the general meznbers of the Society would give the board 
credit for their desire to select in aU cases those who were best fitted to promote the 
interests of agriculture in the various districts of Scotland from which they were chosen. 

Mr Moubray, Cambus Distillery, Stirling, stated that if they were to go upon the 
principles of having something like territorial representation, tiie first thing they 
should do was to put the constitution right which limited their selectum to Edinbuigh. 
They should bring their rules in accordance with their practicei, and, still more, in 
acGor^ce with the voice of Scotland. 

Major Hamilton, M.P., said that, as Chairman of the Glasgow meetings he might 
state that the feeling of the mwority there was that they did not require to come to 
the meeting that day, as the Directors would give effect to their suggestions. But 
supposing that they came to a division, and Mr M'Combie*s name was carried, nobody 
meant it as the slightest objection to the policy of the Directors; and the meeting 
generally, he was sure, did not mean it as a slur upon them in any way. 

The Secbetabt said he wished to be allowed to say a word as to the meeting in 
Glasgow. At that meeting he told Mr Martin that the Directors would be most happy 
and willing to take these suggestions into consideration, but he never for one moment 
alluded to the Directors of this year. The list was published a fortnight before the meeting 
in Glasgow, and it was impossible for the Directors to go back on what they had done. 

A division then took place, when the list of Directois as originally proposed was 
agreed to by a large majority. 

The Hon. Geoboe Waldegbave Leslie— I wish to know, before we pass from 
this subject, whether there is to be any change in the committees for next year ? 

The noble Chairman— The Directors will do that afterwards. 

The Hon. Gbobgb Waldegbave Leslie— 1 have drawn attention to this for the 
purpose of saying that I would like the name of the Marquis of Huntly put on the 
Cottage Committee. 

The noble Chaibman— That will come np afterwards. 

Ai/EERATiON ON Bte-Law.—^Mt Ibvine of Dmm said he had given notice of an addi¬ 
tion to one of the bye-laws. It could not be in regular form adopted at that meeting, 
as it must two successive meetings of Directory and then come up at the next 
general meeting to be approved. He hoped it would afford the Directors the means of 
lurther information as to the opinion of members genmally as to who are the proper 
and fit persons to be office-bearers. He begged to move that The Secretary sh^, 
twenty-one days before the meeting of Directors, at which the Directois for the ensuing 
year are to be sdected, intimate by advertisement that the Dfrectoxs are prepared to 
receive the names of membexs of the Society, from which may be selected the names to 
be recommended to the general meeting, andpublishedintermsof the existing bye-laws.” 

Anotheb Alteration on Bye-Law.- Mr Murray of Dollerie proposed an alteration 
on bye-law No. 5. He said that by the Charter the number of Vice-Presidents is limited 
to four, and the number of Extraordinary Directors to ten; and bye-law No. 5 declares 
that the two senior Vice-Presidents, and such number of the Extraonlinaiy Directors 
not being fewer than two, not more than five, as the Society may detennine, shall 
retire annually. These office-bearers ore generally selected with the view of receiving 
the assistance on the occasion of the general show, and the Directors bdieve that it 
would be of considerable advantage were it in the power of the Society to elect four 
new Vice-Presidents and ten new Extraordinary Directors each year. The proposed 
alteration was agreed to. 

The Accounts.— The Right Hon. Sir William Gibson-Cbaig of Riccarton, Bari, 
laid on the table the accounts for the past year, whitffi were approved of. 

Argyll Naval Fund.— Admiral Sir William Hoee Johnstone, K.G.B.,laidonthe 
table the accounts of the Aigyll Naval Fund, which were adopted. 

Stibung Show, 1873.—Mr Hunter of Thurston, in the absence of Mr Gillon of 
Wallhouse, moved a series of resolutions of thanks to the parties for whose co-opera¬ 
tion the Society was so much obliged on the occasion of the late meeting at Stirlu^— 
in particular, the attcmtion of the meeting was called to the maimer in which the Earl 
of Dunmore had forwarded the interests of toe Society, and to the services rendered by 
Sir Alexander Gibson-Maitland1. That the thaxks of the Society be given to the 
Right Hon. i^e Eaii of Dunmore, who, Vice-President of the Society, attended the 
general show at Stirling in Augurt last, for the lively interest his Lordship took in tiie 
proceedings, and for the highly satisfoctoiy manner in which he discha^d the duties 
of fniftirwftn at the President's dinner, in toe unavoidable absence of His Royal High- 
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ness the Prince of Wales^ the President of the Society. 2. That the thanks of the' 
Society be given to Sir Alexander C. R. Gibson-Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bart., M.P., 

Chairman, ^ -j —«- n -.* 44 .- 

Stirling S 

That ae thanks of the Society be giv_- -*x 

counties of Stirling, Dumbarton, Clackmanan, and Perth, for their libersd eontribu- 
tioi^ in aid of the auxiliary fond for the Stirling Show. 4. That the thanks of the 
Society be given to the Magistrates of Stirling for their assistance and co-operation in ' 
the business connected with the meeting held at Stirling.” 

The resolutions were apiffoved of. 

Imtrness Show, 1874.—Mr Hunter reported that all the arrangements for the show 
to be hdd at Inverness, from the 28th to the Slst of July, are going on most favourably. 
The Directors had to submit for the approval of the meeting a list of premiums 
amounting to a total of L.2020,16s., being an increase over the last show at fiivemess, 
m 18b5, of L.720. The list was submitted to a large meeting held at Inverness in 
pe^mber, wh^ it was unanimonsly ^reed to. The X.50 prize for the best thorough¬ 
bred stallion will be competed for at Invemess on Friday tbe 20th of March, and he 
mentioned that one of the conditions attached to this prize is that tbe prize horse must 
s^e this season in the district connected with the show. The Directors have selected 
a field for the show-yard on Seafield Farm—a site admirably suited for the purpose, 
quite close to the railway station and the town of Inverness. 

Directors have named tiie Master of Ijovat, Chaannan, and Mir James Anderson, 
clwk of supply, Invemess, Secretary, of the Local Committee. 

This was approved of. 

The Marquis of Huntlt said he wished to get some information as to the increase of 
premiums at the forthcoming show at Inverness. 

The Secretary esi^tlamed that the prize for the best bull was increased to L.26, the 
becond to L.16, and the third to L. 10 , 

The Marquis of Huntlt said he would have preferred that there should have been 
lour prizes, as follows :—L. 20, L.10, L.7, and L.5. 

The noble Chairman said it was too late for the Directors to alter the prizes, as 
they hM been approved of by the committee in the district; but any alteration that 
might be thoug ht proper could be made in time lor the next show. 

Mr Hunter of Thurston said that the premium list for the Glasgow Show would be 
t^en into Gomderation next December. 

The Marquis of Huntlt said, with reference to the proposal to have bothies and 
refieshment-rooms for the men attending the stock, that he tiionght the expense might 
be added to the entrance fees for cattle, which at present amotmted to 10s. He would 
be dad to pay 2 s. additional in order to meet the expense. 

Ine Cha irman said that the Directors had agreed as to the necestity for bothies and 
refreshment-rooms for the men; but as to the question of defraying me expense, 
could be settled afterwards. 

Mr Harris asked tbe Directors if they had taken up the questions as to forage and 
other matters which had been brought under their attention hy the deputation from 
Aberdeen ? 

The noble Ohaukuan said that the Board of Directors had not yet had time to take 
up the diffeieut questions brought before them. 

Glasgow Show, 1875.—^Mr Hunter reported that during last autumn several requi¬ 
sitions were sent to the Society from the counties connected with the Glasgow district 
m regard to bolding the general show for 1875 at Glasgow. The requisitions having 
been brought before the Board at their meeting in November, the proposal was favour¬ 
ably entertamed, and it was referred to the General Show Committee to name the 
classes of stock. The list having been sanctioned by the Directors at their December 
meetmg, was submitted to a meeting of members held in Glasgow the same month, 
and agreea to unanimously. The seme of premiums will be fix^ in November next, 
and as tte Diiectoi-s have sanctioned a very liberal one for Invemess, they will doubt- 
les^ubmit a list worthy of the great and importsuit counties embraced in the western 
^stnet. He moved—“ That the meetmg agree to hold the general show for 1875 at 
comprehending the counties of Lanaik, Ren&ew, Argyll, Ayr, 

T^ was agreed to. 

Sir Michael Sh.vw Stewart of Ardgowan. Bart., asked if the meeting for the 
setti^ent ot the premiums of the Glasgow Show would be held in that eitv with 
the district committee 2 

Mr Hunter said it would he held in Edinbnigh. 

Sir Mikael Shaw Stewart said they had been told that the list of the Invemess 
Show had been approved of by the local committee, and that the Directors could not 
alter rt. He wanted to know if the Directors w-ere to fix the premiums for the Glas¬ 
gow Show without any consultation with the local^dHectors or extraordinary directors^ 
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or in what way it was to he done ? That was an important question. There was a 
ieeling of amify in the west towards the Society, and there was also a feeling in regard 
to the premiums. Nobody in the west of Scotland would be the worse of knowing how 
th^xemiums were to be arranged. 

The noble Chaibmait said that the practice had been that the list of premiums 
and all details were settled by the Directors, and then forwarded to the district com¬ 
mittee, who, if they thought necessary, referred the matter back to the Directors. 
The Invemess committee had already improved of the list. 

District Shows. —Mr Pettiorew Wu^ojh of Polquhaim reported as follows: — 
The money premiums awarded in 1878 amount to L.415, 10s., Whies 10 silver, 273 
medium silver, 80 minor silver, and 184 plough medals. As the names of the success- 
iul competitors and the award to each will appear in the next volume of the Trans¬ 
actions, it is unnecessary to deta^ the meeting farther than hy stating tioat the general 
results^ of the different competitions have been highly satisfactory. It has long been 
the opinion of the Directors that the fonds of the Society could not he more benefici¬ 
ally applied than in aiding the efforts of local societies, and with this view it has been 
the aim of the Directors in adjusting the premiums for the current year to make 
arrangements for a greater number of districts tiian has ever been in -^e list before. 
The list for 1874, as submitted, was agreed to. 

Cottage Comretitioks.— Mr Maxwell Ixglis of Loganbank reported as follows:— 
The money premiums awarded amount to L.31, besides 31 memnm and 42 minor 
silver medals, making a total expenditure of L.60, 8s. The premiums to be oficred in 
1874 are—25 parishes at L.3 and 4 medals each; 25 districts at 2 medals each; im¬ 
proving existing cottages and building new cottages, gold medal. The only clumge in 
the relations nas been with reference to rent. According to the old rule the annual 
value of each cottage with the ^ound must not have exceed L.6. It is now to he 
left to the committee of the district to regulate the TnATirmiTn rent of the cottages, 
whidi may be from L.5 to L7. The committee h^eve that this will tend to enlarge 
the numbw of competitors, without changing the character of those origLually intended 
when the present rules were arranged. 

Mr Inglib went on to say that as to Mr Waldegrave Letiie's suggestion to pnt the 
Marquis of Huntly^s name on the Cottage Committee, he had only to remark that if he 
had the honour of continuing to hold the ofSoe of chairman the suggestion would be 
aiiended ta 

The Marquis of Hhhtlt said he would he very glad to act on the committee, hut 
there was a point to which he wished to allude. At present no cottager who paid 
more than L.5 for his cottage was eligible. Now, he was convener of the committee in 
Upper Deeside, and he had gone through the whole district, hnt the committee could 
not give the medals away, l^nse the cottages below L.5 were so miserable that they 
did not think they were deserving of them. He would like to understand if the dis¬ 
posal of the premiums would be at the discretion of the committee, because some of 
the feuars might compete for them. He thought the premiums ^ould be for lonafde 
cottagers alone. 

The Secbetart said it was left to the committee to protect the Society in such a 
case as was referred to, and it was not contemplated that feuars were not to compete. 

The Marquis of Huntly said he knew that in hoTticultnral societies fenaib of L.10 
very often carried off the prizes against the cottagers. 

The Chemigal Depabtuent.— The noble Chairhan said that a considerable change 
had taken place in this department hy the resimation, received that morning, of Dr 
Anderson. He did not give up his office till July, in order to give the Society time to 
appoint his successor, ^fessor Dewar had a re^rt from Dr Anderson, and he would 
he glad to give any information as to the department. He had only been six months 
in the office, and could not yet be intimately acquainted with it. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Dr Anderson, giving in his resignation on 
account of ill health. 

The noble Chatrmatt said he fdt quite certain that, at the time when the resignation 
of Dr Anderson came into effect, the Sodety would hear some testimony to high 
esteem in which he was hdd. 

Professor Dewar then read the following report hy Professor Anderson“ On 
reporting on the condition of the Chemical Department auring the past year, although 
there is much to interest the chemist, there is not much to occupy the time of a general 
meeting at great length. The number of analyses sent by members of the Society has 
been rather less than during the last few years, hnt the diaracter of the results has been 
similar. The quality of the manures has ^neially been rather lower than formerly—« 
result which no doubt is owing to the hi^ price of the raw material; hut there has 
not been any increase in the amount of aduIteratioiL I need scarcely say there have 
been numerous cases of inferior manures, especially among superphosphates, many of 
which, although sold under the name of dissolved hones, are r^ly complex mixtures, 
in which coprolites and other inferior phosphates have been used, sometimes to a very 
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considerable extent. The manures in some cases have been sold at a proportionate 
piice^ but there is no doubt also that others have been charged at as high a rate as the 
made nearly or entirely from bones and acid. In some cases phosphatic 
guanos have been used in the manufacture of supeiphosphates; but this has not been 
done laigel}', and the use of dissolved phosphatic guanos in this country has not reached 
the magnitude whi(^ it has in Germany. At ihe present time Germany ofTers the 
largest market for phosphatic gu^os, which are there chiefly employed in the dis¬ 
solved state, and as 1 understand with very good effect Dissolved Peruvian guano is 
used in this country in considerable quantity, and I imagine with good resulm, as i1» 
use seems to be increasing; and a Continental Arm has begun to manufacture it in 
this country on a large sme, and of a quality which will merit the attention of the 
farmer; and should the quality be equal to the ^arantee, 1 believe that the results 
obtained by its intelligent use in soils in good condition cannot be otherwise than satis¬ 
factory. We shall await with interest the reports of any farmers who may Iry it dur¬ 
ing the coming season. While there has been no change of importance in the general 
nature of the manures in use, 1 am able to give a ^eatly improved account of the 
oilcakes. Although there have been instances of inferior quality of oilcakes, there has 
beeu during the past year scarcely any instance of deliberate adultei-ation with inferior 
foreign seeds. The inferior samples which have come nnder my notice 1 believe to 
have been made from dirty and iil-cultivated linseed, and in this way there is room for 
improvement, for 1 have seen samples sold as lioseed of which 40 or 50 per cent, con¬ 
sisted of the seeds of various weeds which have grown among the flax; but in this 
respect even there is some improvement, for the crushers are now much more cautious 
than they used to be, as inferior linseeds are much less saleable than formerly. The 
number of waters sent to the laboratory for analysis has been unusually large; they 
have beeu obtained from farms, private houses, and from the wells in villages and in 
small towns, and they amply bear out the opinion I have more than once pressed at 
the meetings of the Society, that additional care is necessary in the selection of water 
for domestic use. The majority cf waters examined bave been contaminated with 
animal matter, as indicated by the presence of nitric acid, which in some cases has 
amounted to about five or six grains per gallon. This is not the time or place to enter 
into full details op this head. 1 will only remark that such waters may and have been 
used for a long period without any bm consequences; but tbeir use is not to be 
recommended, and they may at any time become injurious. I have endeavoured to 
ascertain whether any effect has been observed in the health of farm stock supplied 
with such waters, hut on this point 1 regret to say 1 have fafled to obtain any detmite 
intbimation. There is no doubt that much fraud still exists in the stde of manures, 
and much carelessness among farmers in the purbhase of them; and I am sorry to say 
X constantly see manures sold by defective analyses, which greatly overrates the value 
of the article of which they profess to give the composition. Of course, sudi analyses 
are in great demand among manure manufactarers, and it is most necessary that 
fiameis should guard against them. Dnri^ the past year, as all the members well 
know, an assistant chemist has been appointed to attend to the interest of the mem¬ 
bers of the Society in the east of Scotl^d; and I shall leave it to Mr Dewar, of whom 
1 have a very high opinion, to report on the work which he has done.'* 

Rrofsssor Dewar then read his own report As assistant chemist to the High¬ 
land Society, I have to report that since the Edinburgh Chemical Depariauent came 
into operation only a commencement of analytical work can be notified to the Society. 
During the past six months only some five samples of manures have been forwarded to 
the laboratory for examination; and during whole of this period no application 
Im been received from any agricultural association requesting lectures on the applica¬ 
tion of chcmistiy to agriculture, or the execution of the field experiments proposed by 
the Society.*' Professor Dewar went on to say that he cordially thanked the Society 
for the appointment he had received. He might say that he had prepared himseif 
specially lor the peripatetic lecture expedition, but he had not been requested to do 
anything of the kmd. 

Mr Rabclay, M.P., said he thought it would he highly important that the Society 
should have some idea of the mind of the Directors as to the Chemical Department 
before proceeding to fill up the appointment which he was sorry to learn was to he 
vacant by the resignation of Dr Anderson. He had not the slightest rejection to make 
on Dr Anderson, but what seemed to be necessary for the Society was to have a gen¬ 
tleman appointed as nearly as_ possible p^^sessed of the high qualifications of Dr 
And^on to devote his whole time to scientific investigations. The &rmer& were very 
destitute of that technical edneation which it would be advantageous for them to 
have. He thought that the fanners should see that the technical education they 
required was made available, as far as possible, at the national schools under tbeir 
charge. The Science and Art Department of the Privy Conncil had made admirable 
ananaements for fosteiirg and supporting education on the various subjects, and 
school boards might act with them in promoting the study of those subjects which 
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every practical farmer required. He did not know whetlier it was for the Directors to 
point out the specialties which the gentleman to he appointed fOiould teach, hut if 
they had a professor whose heart was in the matter, he would he able to point out 
such information as would he of great advantage to farmers to know, and having ascer> 
tained that, to commumcate it in an available form to the fanner. It had been said 
that they ought to have an agricultural college. He did not think that m the mean¬ 
time there was very mudi hope of that being successful, hut as technical education 
spread among the younger farmers in the country, he thought thei-e should he a suf¬ 
ficient number of students who, having the elementary information, might desire to 
complete them education at a central college, which might he well under the ^azge of 
the gentleman to be appointed, and which would he fostered by the Society. He 
thought that before any appointment was made the Directors ^ould hear the views of 
practical agricultuiists on we subject 

The noble Ghaikbcan said that the Directors were always willing to receive any sug¬ 
gestions that might be made to them. 

The Marquis of Hxintly said that a meeting might be held in April in regard to the 
subject. 

The noble Chairman said that a special general meeting might he called at any time. 

MrWHiSpN, Edington Mains, soidne believed that he was only expressingthe geneiul 
feeling of the Society when he said that the position in which the Chemical Department 
had stood for many years had been eminently unsatisfactory to the Society at large. 
There could he uo doubt as to the eminent qualifications of Dr Anderson for the otfice 
he held; the blame did not lie with him at all, but he was in a position in which he 
conld not give the Society and the country the full benefit of the undoubted qualifica¬ 
tions he possessed. It was known of late years that considerations personal to Dr 
Anderson practicfdly shut the mouths of those who entertained that dissatisfaction. 
He knew that his own feeling was that, so long as Dr Anderson was in a state’of 
health interfering with the discharge of the duties of the post, he (Mr Wilson) shut his 
mouth on the subject; but now that a calamity had come npon him—in which he 
desired to sympatmse with Dr Anderson—now that an opening in Providence had 
occurred, he thought, before the Society appointed a successor, a much larger question 
should be enterfcamed by the Society, and instead of simply remitting to l£e Directors 
to prepare a report agamst another meeting, they should remit to Wem to bring for¬ 
ward some proposition to he consideied by the Society at large. He begged to move 
that a committee, generally representii^ the whole membership of the Society, shonld 
be appointed—a committee selected impartially, and in sndi a way as to draw out the 
gen£^ views of the Society—to consider the whole question. They had an opening 
for the Society considering now it might liest apply its funds and use its influence in 
the promotion of the study of agriculture, and of bringing scientific knowledge to bear 
upon it in a far more important way than at present, and more especially with regard 
to the training of the ri<ung generation. He was only stating what was well known to 
the whole members of the Society when he said, that any farmer, with sous growing up, 
who desired to give them a really liberal education with a specmL view to the businesj 
in hand, Rod it not in his power to do so in a satisfactory way at present. They had 
no institution such as the college at Cirencester, and the farmers in Scotland were not 
such as they conld afford to educate their sons at such a great distance from their 
homes. Indeed, it was not very desirable that they shonld do so. They ought to ha\ e 
the opportunity in this city—a great educational centre as it was at present—for those 
who desired it, to have their sons trained in such a way as that they would be likely to 
do more for advancing the science and practice of agriculture than the present genera¬ 
tion had been able to do. He thought the Highland Sociely would far more worthily 
deserve the name of the AgricultuTal Society of Scotland if it were doing something of 
that kmd for training the rising generation of farmers so that they r^ht occupy a 
position in advance of what their fathers had done. 

Mr Mi!soN of Redgrave Park seconded Mr Wilson^s motion. He stated that, feeling 
great interest in the Society, it had been tried to prevent him giving his funds to it He 
had a great de^ of money to leave, and no relations who were deserving it, and he 
intended leaving it to the Society. The amount of, perhaps, L.25,000 might lie got 
when it pleased God to take him away; but he hoped none would try to do so before 
his time. He never had been a Director, neither did he wish to he. He knew they had 
Directors totally incapacitated for that office, hut he would not depart firom those who 
acted honestly and careMly. 

The Marquis of Huntly suggested that the Directors might appoint a small com¬ 
mittee, and Mr Wilson another committee, say five in eadb, to consider the subject to 
wffich he had referred, and report He thought that might lead to a satisfactory way 
of settling the whole question. 

Mr DmiBAS of Anniston was under the impiesrion that it was necessaiy to give 
notice of such a motion beforehand, in order that members might come to the meeting 
prepared to consider them. 
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Mr Miiiin: Hoace of Wedderbnm said that this was a question naturally rising out of 
a report laid before the meeting, and the motions made just now were for the purpose 
of inducing the Directors to take into consideration the views suggested in rearranging 
the Ohemical.Department. This was a subject on which he had felt extremely interested 
for some time past; but, being one of the Directors, he did not wish to take any mrt 
in the matter, had it not been that some of the members of the Society—theimselves 
practical farmers—had brought the question before the Directors, and he was glad that 
it had come from their class to their Board. Two questions had been brought before 
the Directors—one was the proposal with regard to experimental farming, and the 
other was a proposition of a different kind referred to by Mr Wilson. It was well 
known that ihese experimental stations exist in Germany. To a large extent these 
experimental stations were for one purpose, and agricultuial colleges for a totally 
different purpose. The first were intended for making discoveries, whereas agricul¬ 
tural colleges were merely for giving instruction in thu^ already known. This was 
an important subject, not mermy as a iuming-point for vhe Highland Society, but it 
was a question of national importance. It so nappened that Scotland was the only 
country in Europe, he might say in the civilised world, which had not a public institu¬ 
tion where farmers could learn the principles of their profession, ^ey h^ a college 
in England, they had coU^es in France and Germany, and in the United'States 
there were no less than thirty-two agricultural colleges with land attached, endowed 
by the State, and with from 100 to 150 professors. He had a report of the American 
commissioner on agriculturei, who had placed at his disposal about L.50,000 a-year 
for the puTj^se of aiding agricultural instruction. In Germany there were at least 
150 institutions for ^ving instruction in farming; and yet in tli^ country, which was 
so dependent on amculture, we had no institution of a similar kind to which young 
men desirous of devoting their lives to farming conld go to get inskuction in the 
science and practice of agriculture. The HighLaud Society was not inactive in regard 
to that, and ne had a memorial which he was instructed to lay before the Royal Com¬ 
mission, sitting in London, that bore on that subject, presided over by the Duke of 
Devonshire. Along with the memorial, he laid before the commissioners a letter from 
Dr Anderson, stating what bad been done in Germany, and the expenses of these 
experimental stations, with the view of getting them established here; but the great 
difficulty, of course, was the question of funds. In Germany these experimental 
stations were supported partly by the Government, and he thought it was a subject 
well worthy of being taken up by the national societies. They saw, from what had 
taken place in Manchester, that the manufacturing interests were taking alarm at 
forrim competition. They sent no fewer than thirfy-four commissioners to the Vienna 
Exhibition to compare the progress made by foreign nations in competing with their 
own manufacCuies. The farming interest was now exposed to greater competition than 
others, and unless something were done for the purpose of increasing the qiiantity of 
food and the number of cattle to be raised in this country, the competition would 
psume most serious and alarming dimensions. It was only l^t year that there was an 
importation of cattle from New York, and preparations were being mode to bringthem 
from South America. If the farmers were not able to produce more com and cattle 
than at present the;sr would suffer in the long ran. 

Mr Smeph, ^^Vhitongham, said that many, like himself, who had sons growing up 
about them, likely to devote their attention to agriculture and country markets, felt 
very deep interest on this sulyect; and he would only add, that it would be a very 
great gratification if the Directors saw their way to supply this long-felt want. 

The Duke of Bdccleuch, on referring to the rules of the Society, stated that the 
proposal of Mr Wilson applied to he perfectly competent to be remitted to the 
Erectors for their consideration, and to be disposed of at a future general meeting, 
“[raere was certainly a time when it would be necessary to appoint a new professor of 
chemis.^, and to make some new arrangements as to that office, the mode in which it 
was to be earned out, and how it was to be executed, so as to give information and 
mstructiou to thase of mature years, as well as to those who were growing up. With 
referen^ to the observations which had fallen from Mr Wilsou and Mr Milne Home as 
to esteblistoents in Germany, and those large establishments in America, he supposed 
that they had got a more paternal government than that of this country, and had a 
^at deal more money at their disposal than that august assembly called the House of 
^mmons would be inclined to vote for Scotland. He doubted very much whether 
my would ^ able to soften the obdurate heart, officially obdurate, of course, of any 
Gtocellorof Exchequer so much as to get him to giveL.60,000, orL.5000, or even 
L.5, towards the establishment of a college of agriculture. If they could have a college 
to which young men could be sent, he^ no doubt it would be a very good thiS 
mre was one in E^land, which, after languishing for many years in great difficultiS. 
had been pretty well set on its legs, and he believed the education from it was very 
excellent. But what did he find to be the case there ? A great number of young men— 
he knew some himself who had done so-had gone from different parte of^gland. 
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^ere the best syetem of a^cultnre mis carried on, and placed themselves Tmder the 
tuition of some of the most celebrated farmers of that coimtry, had come to Scotland 
to study agricnltnie under some of the most celebrated agricnltimsts here^ and had 
afterwards gone to this college at Cirencester in England to complete the scientific 
part of their education. He had in mind at that moment two young men who had 
passed two shears in Scotland for the purpose of mstructing themselves in the manageo 
ment of sheep, who had previously passed two years in that part of Eoigland where the 
best agriculturists were to be found—he referred to Lincolnshire. He mentioned these 
things to show the diiiicnlty they would have in establishing anything like a college 
here; but from what he had known in former days of the disposition m the Directors, 
they had always been ready to receive suggestions. He begg^ to suggest that a small 
committee should be appointed to confer with the Directors on tiie s^ject. Speaking 
independently from what he knew of the Board of Directors for many years, he did not 
believe any small committee, appointed as suggested, would be otherwise than cordially 
received, and their snggestions entertained. 

The noble Chairman thought that if Mr Wilson would withdraw his motion in favour 
of the Marmiis of Huntly’s, there would be no difficulty in adopting the conise of 
submitting the matter to the Directors. His object would be obtained by Ihe appoint¬ 
ment of a small committee in drier to meet a similar committee of the Directors. 

Mr WilfiON said that, so that his object was essentially obtamed, he was not careful 
about the particular method. If a committee were named to confer with the Directors, 
or a special portion of the Directors named to 'whom they might delegate the business, 
a well-considered report from a sufficient number was what he aimed at. Directors 
might make it known that they would be glad to receive written communications in 
wluch members might express their views on the matter to be laid before them. He 
hoped they would take the matter up, and if they could find a vrell-selected committee 
fairly to represent the feelings of the Society, that would meet his view. 

The noble Chairman— If you will name a committee or forward a list to the Secre¬ 
tary, they win be met by a committee of the Board of Directors, with the view of 
confeiriag on this subject, the importance of which everybody acknowledges. 

Mr Einloch, yr. of Gilmerton, said that if the Directors would ask written sngges- 
tions from any member of the Society, they might have the snggestions sent in pcevmns 
to acertainday. 

Mr Milne Home said that if his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch’s suggestion were 
adopted, it would put the matter in form. If it were merely left with individuals, it 
would not be done with the same reguli^ity. If Mr Wilson would name four or five 
persons at once, it being understood that those gentlemen would draw out some 
communication to be laid before the Directors, that would probably meet the object 
in view. 

Mr Wilson moved that the following committee be appointed to confer with the 
Directors of the Society in considering questions connected -with the Chemical Depart¬ 
ment :—^The Duke of l^ccleuch, the Marquis of Lothian, the Marquis of Huntly, Sir 
Wm. Stirling-Maxwell, Lord Bosebery, Professor Crum Brown, Pi-ofessor Wilson, Mr 
D. Cunningham, Shields, Ayrshire; Mr Hope of Bordlands; Mr Goo<llet, Bolshan; 
Mr Irvine of Drum; Mr Maxwell of Munches; Mr Melvin, Bonnington; and Mr Old 
of Mniihouselaw; and himself. 

The Duke of Buccleuch said he could hardly call that the sort of practical committee 
he had hoped to hear from Mr Wilson. He had ho]ied to hear the nameb of some 
gentlemen specially conversant with agriculture, which, for himself, he could not 
pretend to. He had a certain acquaintance with it as an amateur, hut he did not 
pretend to have a scientific knowledge. He thought Mr Wilson would obtain that 
which he wished if he took a little longer time to consider the matter, instead of knock¬ 
ing up a number of names on the spur ot the moment. Five or six really practical 
agricnlturists would be able to submit to the Directoib that which they thoi^ht was 
necessary for their own practical purposeb. 

Mr Wilson said his reason for making the committee somewhat larger was, that 
it was not merely the views of practical farmers that were wanted. It was a large 
question, bearing on the interests of the coun^, and there should therefore be 
brought out in the committee the views of persons in various ranks of life. He brought 
the question forward iiom no partisan motive, but simply to promote the interests of 
agriculture. 

Mr Dundas of Armston seconded Mr Einloch’s motion, which he understood meant 
that any gentleman who felt an interest in this subject riiould put himself in communi¬ 
cation with l^e Board of Directors. He thought that that ou^t to meet Mr Wilson's 
views. He would find it very difficult to name a large committee that could be 
assembled in Edinburgh to work the subject steadily to an issue. 

The Marquis of Huntlt suggested that the name of Mr Forbes Irvine of Drum 
should be added to the committee. 

Mr Forbes Irvine stated that although xu>t strictly a Director, as the chaiiinan of 
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one of the standing committees he had a seat at the Board, so that he would have the 
opportunity of hearing suggestions, and it would be unnecessary to name him as a 
member of the commiltee. 

The noble Chairman thought the only course to be adopted now was to go on to the 
next business. Tlie discussion would be quite sufficient to enable any member of the 
Society to communicate with the Board of Directors. There would be no difficulty in 
coming to some arrangement hereafter that would put the matter in a shape satisfactory 
to everybody. 

Mr MELVIN, Bonnington, who was sitting towards the bach, ashed what decision 
was come to I 

The noble Chairman— No decision is possible. There is no motion competent for 
this meeting, but what has passed will show any member that he will get what lie 
wants by communicating with the Board of Directors. It would he quite possible 
when communications were once opened to appoint a committee. 

The Marquis of Huntlt moved that a committee he appointed to communicate with 
the Directors. 

Sir William Gibson-Graiq— There is no reason whatever for appointing a committee 
at aR. If intimation is given by Lord Hnntly and others to the Directors that they 
will at a certain time communicate with them on this very important subject, that is 
all they are required to do. To appoint a large committee, as Mr Wilson suggests, 
is quite unnecessary. Four, five, or six were all that were necessary. 

Mr Milne Home said that those who had spoken could form themselves into a com¬ 
mittee, either with Mr Wilson or the Marquis of Huntly as convener, who could com¬ 
municate with the Directors and submit the views that occnr. He thought the matter 
too inmortant to be passed over sub sHeniio. 

Mr &e:thune of Blebo said there was a great outside public besides Mr Milne Home 
and Mr Wilson’s committee: and he hop^ some motion would be adopted in which 
they would not have it said that ** There is no Aberdeen man,” or that “There is no 
Western man here.” There was quite enough talk on that matter. He had great 
faith in getting up a college, and great faith that if men were paid honestly they would 
eet from them good honest work. He had great sympathy with the remarks of Mr 
Wilson and Mr Milne Home, but he thought with Mr Dundas they had no right to 
adopt such a motion. They were always gettii^ into crises in Scotland—grand crises 
of all kinds. Land was a good deal out of fashion—about the same as it was in 1815. 
Get a farm cheap!—the Directors have plenty of money, you know! He was what was 
called a practical fermer- 

The Marquis of Huntlt spoke to order. 

Mr Bethune— My Lord Huntly, yon have been about sixteen times up! This com¬ 
mittee can report to the general meeting; then we shall see what can please our 
Aberdeen men and the whole public outside, besides their friend who was to leave the 
L.25,000. 

The Marquis of Huntlt moved—** That it be recommended to the Directors, when 
considering the position of the Chemical Department, to confer with a committee of 
members of the Society to be elected by the Directors.” 

Mr Barclat seconds the motion, mich was agiaed to. 

” Veterinart Depaetment.— Captain Tod of Howden said—The Chair of Cattle 
Pathology, which was established in connection with the Edinbraigh Veterinary Colleim, 
has now been in existence for nearly seven sessions. When originally instituted, the 
Society undertook to give the professor an annual vote of L.I00 for five years; the 
Directors now think that the Society, as the examining body, should in future withdraw 
all money grants in aid of professorships, in particular Veterinary Colleges, and tliat the 
advancement of the veterinary ait can best be promoted by the Society aimually vufcing 
a certain number of silver medals to each of the two Veterinary Colleges in J^lmbuip:h, 
and to the one in Glasgow, for class competition, and a certain number of gold medals, 
open to all the students who come up to the April examination for the Socie^’s veto- 
rmory certificate, to be placed at the disposal of the examiners. Of course, the gentle¬ 
man who hohls the professorehip will be paid for the current year, which will make tiie 
period for whitdi the grant was voted extend over seven in place of five years. 

The Hon. Geobue Waldegrave Leslie expressed a hope that the Charller system 
of horse-shoeing would have a better place of exhibition at the Inverness Show it 
had had on some previous occasions. 

Aobicultubal KEPoRTS.—^M t Walesb of Bowland reported the premiums awarded 
for reports on the Science and Practice of Agricultore in 1873, and those offered for 
competition in 1874, which were approved of, 

Forbstrt Department.- Professor Balfour reported the awards for reports in the 
department of Woods and Forests, as well as those offered for competition in 1874. 

Contents of Vol. VI. op the Societt*s Transactions.—Irvinb of Drum 
snbmltted the contents of the Transactions for 1874. 

Proposed New Hall.— Mr Mackenzie of Dolphinton stated that, on a report by the 
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Ftoance Oommittee, the Directois resolved, oa 1st Noveniber 1871, to set aside li.1000 
for a building fond, -with a view, at some future period, of obtaiiung a more suitable 
ball for the meetings of the Society. In 1S72 a feather sum of L.50O was added, and 
the fund now amounts, with interest, to L.159S, 5s. Id.,irrespective of the value of the 
prebent building. The Directors some time since appointed a special committee on the 
subjeef^ who reported that a site for a hall worthy the Society should, if posbible, 
be procured in a convenient locality, such as George Street or Hanover Street, althoi^ 
they saw no objection to extend the area between Princes Street and Queen Stieet, with 
St Andrew Street on the east and Hope Street on tiie west. The committee have 
since inspected several sites in George Street, where theythink snitable accommodation 
could be obtained, and the Directors believe that the i^e has now arrived when they 
^onld ask anthori^ from the genend meeting to proceed with the selling of the present 
hall and offices, and acquiring premises in the New Town wheue a hall could be built 
on the ground door. He begg^ to move—That this meeting approve of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Directors, and authorise them to take the necessary steps for selling the 
present property, and acquiring premises in the New Town, where a suitable hall can 
be built on the g^und floor.” 

Mr Mubkay of DoUerie seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Epidemics us Stock aed Crops.— Mr Home of ^edderbum brought before 

the general meeting the answer from Government (see Appendix (A), page 8) to the 
memorial adopted by the Society at the general meeting in June last, praying for the 
^pointment of commissioners to investigate the causes of disease aflecting the potato. 
The g»eci^ committee on the subject recommended that no further proceedmgs should 
be taken until the rebult of the premium offered by the President of the English Society 
was made known. That was now made known, and it appeared that these essays ana 
reports failed to give any new information on the subject Most people expected that 
would be the resnlt. Ibey could famish only information of what was known; and 
their object was to find wmt was not known. A proposition made by the English 
Sociely would come before the Directors of this Society at iheir meeting in February. 
He was glad to find that the English Society had appointed a committee of investiga¬ 
tion, at an expense of L.500. They also expressed the hope that the Highland Sodefy 
would join with them in carrv^g on the investigation. 

Oedkahce Sttevet.— The Dnke of Bcoodecch said he had been requested to move 
the adoption of the foUowii^ memori^ 

"To the Honourable the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works, the memorial 

of the Highland and Agricaltaral Society of Scotland, incorporated by Bc^ral 
Charter,— 

Sheweth—That your memorialists hare watched with interest the progress of the 
Ordnance Survey of Scotland, and have at different periods considered it to be their 
duty to represent to Her Majesty's Government the public feeling in Scotland with 
reference to that important national undertaking: That the survey of Scotland has 
hitherto been conducted as a separate branch of the survey of the CTnited Kingdom, 
and ought to be so carried on until its tennination: That your memorialists have 
learned with much regret that it is contemplated to postpone the completion of the 
survey in Scotland on the 25-inch scale, and they believe that if this intention is 
carried ont^ the survey will be lett unfinished for an indefinite number of years: 
That the work to be done on the 25-inGh scale, tho^h small in amount, and Vhi^ 
a very few years will suffice to comlete, is of an important character, comprising 
the connties of Fife, Edinbu^h, Haddington, Kirkcudbright, and Wigtown, the 
first three of these counties being important mineral districts: That your memorial¬ 
ists would earnestly urge that until the survey of Scotland has b^n completed, 
a frdr ^are of the Farliameutaxy grant ought to be assigned to it. May it therefore 
please yonr right hon. Board to take the piemises into consideration, and to carry out 
with vigour and expedition the survey of Scotland not yet completed. —Signed in 
name and by authority of a general meeting hdd at Edinbntgh on the 21st day of 
January 1874.^ 

His Grace said that this was a sul^ject wbidh. had for many years occupied the 
attention of the Society. It was evident that whenever there was a pressure 
from without, Scotland had been shoved to the walk We were so very for north, 
and lived in so cold a climate, that it did not seem to matter how far we were put 
out ip the cold. When there was a demand for a survey for Ireland, the cry was, 
" Oh, suspend the Scottish survey.” At present the Englirii county gentlemen were 
finding out that the old 1-inch snrvhy was absurd and of very little use, and they were 
wasting a great deal more money to have a new 1-indh survey. It seemed that most 
of Scotland— at least the agricnltuxal portion—had been surveyed at the rate of 25 
inches to the mile. It was of great inmortance that they should have an accurate 
survey in regard to the minerals, and to have these accurately put down. By putting 
a stop to the survey they would lose all their experienced s^, Irath engineers and 
labouieis, connected with it 

/» 
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Mr Milne Home said it iras a most insiifrerable grievaiice that the Government; 
after liaving given the means of carrying out the survey in Scotland, should actuallj* 
tahe them avray. The Government for a number of years past had been carrying on 
the survey, and they suddenly withdrew it for the purpose of throwing away the money 
or applying it to omer purposes. 

The Hon. Geobge W.xii>egba.ve Tivrt.tr said that at the last of the Commis 

sioners of Supply of the coun^ of Fife, he had the honour of moving a resolution on 
the subject, which was unanimously carried ; and a motion corrdatively to the one 
submitted by His Grace was sent to Mr Adam, the Commissioner of Works, who, he 
hoperL would be favourable to the case. (Applause.) 

Steam Cultivation. —^Professor Wilson submitted the report on this subject, in. 
which it was stated that the interest in the country r^rding steam eultivaaonwad 
increasing, and that it was in contemplation to hold a competition early in autumn 
next, for which arrangements were authorised to be made. 

The Hon. Geobge Walpegb vve Leslie moved a vote of thanks to the nohle Chair¬ 
man for his very able conduct iu the chair, as he had guided the Society through a 
busy and rather boisterous day with very gwat success indeed. 

The proceedings then teiminated. 
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PEEMIUMS AWAEDED BY THE SOCIETY IN' 1873-74. 

L-EBPOETS, 1874. 

AGEICIJLTUEAL. 

1. Henry Ererslied, HeEBn^, Havkhnis^ Snsses, for a Beporfe on the Agxicnltnre of the 
Islands of SheOanS, ........ Zj.20 0 0 

3. Bohert Scot Skirving^ Cajnptonn, Diem, for a Beport on fhe Agricolfciire of the 

IsHands of Shetland, . . . . . . . . 10 0 0 

3. Thomas MacLelland, North Balfem, EirMnner, Wigtownshire, for a Beport on 

the Agricnltnre of the Stewartry of EIrkcndhiight and Wigtownshire, . . 30 0 0 

4. Thomas Barrall, Dovmihy, Cockermonth, Cumherland, for a Beport on the Com¬ 
parative Advantages of applying Manure to the Stnhhle in Autnnm, or in the 

Drills in Spring, . . . . . . . . 20 0 0 

5. Alfred Harwood, Belstead HaB, Ipswich, Suffolk, for a Beport on Experiments 
for ascertaining the actoal addition of Weight to Growing or Fattening Stock hy 

the nse of different kinds of Food, . . . . . . 20 0 0 

6. George Bmce, KMg, Aberdeenshire, for a Beport on the Oomparaffve and General 
Qualities for Use and Keeping of the different kinds of Swedidi, YeBow, and 

White Tondps, generally used in Field Onltare, . . . . 10 0 0 

7. Thomas Feirall, Dovenby, Cockennonih, Cmnberland, for a B^rt on the West 

Highland Breed of Cattle, and the meims that have been used or might be nsed 
for its Gcmservalion and Improvement,. . . The Gold Medal, 10 0 0 

& Alexander Mann, MA., Bothiemay, Banffshire, for a Beport on Agiicnltnral 

Education, ..... The Hedinm Gold Medal, 620 

9. John M'CvGloch, Agnew Crescent, Stranraer, for a Beport on the Ttiflnwnfift of 
Geological Foimarion on the Health and Devtippmeiit of Sheem 

The Hedinm Gold Medal, 6 3 0 

10. John M*Mil1an, Halketleaths, Castle-Doiiglas, tor a Beport on the Inflnence of 

Gedlo^l^ Formatton on the Health and Devdcpment of Sheep, 

The Medium Gold Medd, 6 2 0 

POBISTEY. 

11. Lewis Bayne, Ftoestar, Einmd Park, Abergele, North Wales, for a Beport on the 

General Management of PlantaHons, .... Ebte. value 10 0 0 

12. Alexander Smith, C.E and Surveyor, Aberdeen, for a Beport on the Woods, 

Forests, and Foreatry in the Connfy of Aberdeen, . . . . 10 0 0 

13. J. E Brown, Craigmil], Stirling, for a Beport on the G(mifei 0 as Ttees foond in 

the Forests of GsHfomia, . . . . . . .500 

14 Andrew Gilchrist, Forester, Uiie, Stonehaven, for a Beport mi Snocessfid Plant¬ 
ing on Exposed Sterile Tracts, . . . . . . .300 

13. Bobert Hutdiison of Carlowiie, Elrktiston, for a Beport on the most Profitable 
Varieties of Trees for Planting with a riew to early BeaBsation and Profit, 
espedsBy WIBows and Poplars, .... Plate, value 500 

16. Chiistoim^ Young Midfie, Forester, CuBen House, CnUen, for a Bq;>oit on the 

Effectsof Wet as compared with Dry Seasons on Woods, Forests, Moor, Game, Ac., 5 0 0 

17. Captain Campbell, F.BG.S., Staff Corps, Deputy-ConserTator of Forests, Madras, 

for a Beport on Forest Management in Germany, Austria, Ac., 

The Medium Gold Medal, 6 3 0 

18. John B. Webster, Forester, ChurefaiB, Vemer's Bridge, Moy, Ireland, for aBeport 

on the Growth and Management of Scotdi Fir Forests, . Plate, value 5 0 0 

L189 8 0 


IL—STIELING SHOW, 1873. 

Class I.—CATTLE. 

SHOBTHOBN. 

SacnoK 1. BJJIIS calved before Ist Janusiy 1871. 

1. Bobert Goulson, Goastiey, Hexham, ** Earl of Derwent,” . . . L.20 0 0 

3. Samnd Stewart, Sandh«fie,Fiaaerbuxgh,“ Alliance,” . . . 10 0 0 

8. Walter Scott, Glenditmacii,Hnn£ly, **Jewdler” . Medium l^ver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 1^ William Stirling Mazwdl of Keir, Bart, Dunblane, “Bed Duke,” 

Wltwr ^ver Medal, 0 6 0 

Breeder of Best BnU—T. Uarshafl, Etowes, Atman, . . l^ver Medsl, 0 16 0 


Carryforward, LBl 12 6 
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Secxigst 2l bulls calTed after let Jannaay 187L 

1. "William Tjambert, Elxington Hall, Haycton Bridge, ^Heatherbred Lad,” . 20 0 0 

2. BalphStarlc, CameihBi House, Falkirk, ^‘Bridesmaxi,” . . . . 10 0 0 

8. Sir inUiam Stilling Mamrell of Heir, Bark, Dunblane, ** Ke!r Butterfly 9tli,” 

Hedium Silver Hedal, 0 10 6 

4. WiDiam S. ISarr, Upper Taivea, ** Young Englisbioan,” Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

SsciiOK 3. BULLS calved after 1st January 1872. 

1. Alescander Buchanan, "Wbifcdionse, Stirling, “BywdI,” . . . . 10 0 0 

2. \inUiam Sk llaiT, Upper MBl, Tarv^ Young Hdr,” . . . .500 

3. James Christie^ Bankend, Sflbrling, “Star of the Forth,” Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. "Wmiam Lamb^ Eliingto Hall, Haydon Bridge, “ Orphan Boy,” 

Minor l^ver Medal, 0 6 0 


First Prize Com at fanner Showa—EshilHted for Medium Gold Medal 
Eelso, 1872, when the property of the preseEut £zluIiitor--The Duke of Buc- 
deucih and Queenabeny, E.G., Dalkehh Paric, Dalkdth, “Young Cherry,” 

Medium Odd Medal, 6 2 0 


Sbcixon 4k COWS of any ag& * 

L A. H, Broime, Bank Hooae, Ackliugton, “Piimroee,” . . 15 0 0 

2. Sr William Stirling Maxwdl of Keir, Bark, Dunblaiifi, “PrinoeaB Henrietta,” 8 0 0 

8. The Duke of Baodench and Qaeendieny, E-G., DaXkeKhPark, Dalkeith, “ Queen 

of the LoOdans,”.Medinm Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. A. SL Brovne, Bank Honae^ AdElington, “Daisy,” . Minor SLver Medal, 0 6 0 

Sbctiov 5k HEIFERS calved after 1st Janaaiy 1S7L 
L William A. Mitchell, Anchuagathle, Whitebonse, Aberdem, “Hawthoxn,” . 10 0 0 

2. Wmiam S. Marr, Upper Mfll, Tarves, “ Bride si” . . .500 

a John Outhwaite, Bainesse, Catterick, “Baroness Conyers,** Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 
4. Her Majesty the Queen, The Prince Consort s Shaw Farm, Windsor, “Alice,” 

Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 


Ssxmcfs 6. BS2FERS calved after Ist January 1872. 

L Her Majesty the Queen, The Prince CoiuoTt*s Shaw Farm, Windsor, “CardUnadth,** 8 0 0 
2. A. H. Browne, Bank House, Addington, “ Oxford Beauty 2d,” . . .400 

8. Wllham Sk Marr, Upper Mill, Tarves, “Princess Royal 13th,” Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 
4 William Lamheit,ElriBgton Hall, Haydon Bridge, “HatdOe^” Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

POLLED AEGUS OR ABERDEEE. 

First Prize Bulls at former Shows—Ezhildted for Medium Gold MedaL 
PertlLi 1871, when the property of the present Exhitdtor—Sir George Maqdier- 


son Grant of Baffindalloch, Bart., Ballfndrilodi, ** Jmyman,” Plate, value 5 0 0 
Eelao, 1872, when the property of the present ExhibitaF—^ Thomas Gladstone 
of Basque, Bart., Lanrencdcirk, “Adrian,” . Medium Gold Medal, 6 2 0 

SBcnoar 7. BULLS edved before Ist January 187L 
L T. Leslie MdviHe Cartwright, Melville House, Ladyhsnk, “ Colond of Castle 

Fraser,” . . . . , . . . . 20 0 0 

2. George Brown, Westertown, Foebahers, “Duke of Perth,” . . . 10 0 0 

3. Robert Walker, Montbletton, Banff, “Hampton,” . Medium Silver Metlol, 0 10 6 

4k The Earl of Fife, E.T., Duff House, Banff, “John Bright,” Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Breeder of best Bull—James Lesfle, The Them, Blairgowrie, . Sdver Medal, 0 16 0 

SECTToy 8. BULLS calved after 1st January 187L 

1. A. Bofwie, Mains of Edly, Arbroath, “Gainsborough,” . . . . 20 0 0 

2: Six George Maepherson Grant of Ballmdalloch, Bart., BaHindaUoch, “ Scotsman,** 10 0 0 
8. W. Dingwall Fordyce, M.P., Bmcklay Castle, Aberdeen, “Black Prince of Wester 

Fowlis'^ ...... Medinm Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Alexander Paterson, Mulben, Eeith, “Elgin,” . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Ssenoir 9. BUL1£ cal^ after 1st January 1872. 

L The Earl of Fife, ET., Duff House, Banff, “ Altanour,” . . . . 10 0 0 

2. wmiam James Tayler, Bothiemay House, Huntly, “Eonsndi,” . . .500 

E James Scott, Easter Tidlocih, Stonehaven, “ Bluebeard,” . Medinm Slver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. wmiam MHlomhie, M.P., TiByfour, Aberdeen, “Shah,” . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 


Cany forward, L.S26 4 6 
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Broof^t forward, 31236 4 6 

First Prize Cows at former Showfr-lExtaibiied fair Hedinm. Gold IfedaL 
Peitb, 1$71, -when tlie properiy of fhe present ExiUbitorHSir Geoirge Mac^dier- 
80 X 1 Grant of BaJlindallodh, BaOindaSocli, **Eisa,” . . Plate, valne 5 0 0 

Edso, 1872, wlien the property of fhe present £xbibitoF---'WXa2Bin M‘Comldei| 

Tillyfomr, Aberdeen, **Ghaimer,” . . Hedimn Gold Medal, 6 2 0 

Sectiost 10. COWS of any age. 


1. Sir George Macpherson Grant of BaBindaQoeh, Bait, Ballindalloeh, "Bertha,” 15 0 0 

2. The £aii of Fife, E.T., ]>nff Boose, Banff, "Corriemnlsde,” . . .800 

3. Bohert Walker, Monthlestan, Banf^ "Lady Ida,” . Medium Slver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. The Haxgnis of Hnntiy, Ah^e Castle, AhoTue, "BncheBs4th,” Min. SBt. MedM, 0 6 0 

Secxxok 11. HEIFJBBS calred after Ist January 187L 

1. William James Tayler, Bothiemay House, Hnnfly, " Kate 2d,” . . . 10 0 0 

2. William M‘Comhie,M.P.,Tillyfonr, Aberdeen, "Pride of Alford," . .500 

3. The Earl of Fife, K.T., Duff Honae, Banff, "Heather Blossom,” 


Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. ^ George Fhu^hecson Grant of BaBindaBoch, BaBindaBocb, " Eva,” 

Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section 12. HEIFEBS calved after 1st January 1872. 


1. William M‘Combie, of Easter Skene, Skene, Aberdeenshire, "Young Giiz^” . 8 0 0 

2. William M^Combie, M.P., TlUyfonr, Aberdeen, "ZJlias," . . .400 

& The Earl of Fife, K.T., Dnff House, Banff, "Lmes," . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 
A The Earl of Fife, K.T., Duff House, Banff, "Kate 8d,” * ICnor ffilver Medal, 0 6 0 


GALLOWAY. 

First Prize BnBs at former Shows—Ezhibited for Medium Gold MedaL 
Perth, 1871, when the prupeny of the present Exhibitor—James Grsliam, Par- 
cdstown, Longtown, "Willie of Westbumflat,** . . . . 5 U 0 

SECnoH 13. BULLS calved before 1st January 1871. 

1. James Cnmingbam, Tarbieoch, Dalbeattie, "Pretender," . . . 20 0 0 

2. Bobert Jardine, M.P., Ca8aein£&, Lockerbie, " Cimninghsm,” . . . 10 0 0 

3. Bichard Hyslop, Denton HaB, Low Bow, Gaxiisle, " Boh^” Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 
A J., S., & A. Mivison, Tiairdlangb, Dalbeattie, " Brigham Youngs” 

Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Breeder of Best BuB—John Underwood, Crofts^ Castle Douglas, 

The Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

Section 1A BULLS calved after 1st Januaiy 1871. 

1. The Dnke of Bncdench and Qneensbexiy, K.G., Drmnlaniig Castle^ Thombill, 

"Black Pxince of Drumlanxig," . . . . . . 20 0 0 

2. Maxwell Clark, Cnhnain, CiocketfordfDnmities, "Mangerton," • . . 10 0 0 

Section 1& BULLS calved after 1st Jaxmaiy 1872. 

L George Graham, CabbybBl, Longtown, "Forest Erng^” . . . . 10 0 0 

2l James Jardine Paterson of Balgrey, Lockerbie, "Brave Gbarlie^" . .500 

& David Haxdie, Prieatbaus^ Hawick, " Dandy Jim,” Medium MlverMedsl, 0 10 6 

First Prize Cows at fonner Shows—Exhibited for Medixmi Gold Medal 
Perth, 1&71, when the property of James Cunningham, Tarbieocb, Dalbeattie— 

The Dnke of Bncdench and Queensberry, K.G., Dmndaniig Castle, ThomhiB, 

"Jean,” ...... Medxnm Gold Medal, 620 

Section 16. COWS of any age. 

1 The Duke of Bnodeuch and Qneensbmrry, K.Gn IVrnxnlsnrilg Castle^ Thornhill, 

“LonisaSd," . . . . . , . . 15 0 0 

2. The Duke of Buedench and Qoeensbeny, K.G., Dimnlaiuig CaatiA ThomhiB, 

"Lonisa,” . . . . . . , . .800 

a James Cunningham, Tarbreoch^ Dalbeattie, "Mudc," Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 
A The Duke of Bncdench and Queensberry, K.G., Dinxxdaazig Castle, ThomhiB, 

"Handsome,” ..... Minor ^ver Medal, 060 


Cany forward, L.401 17 € 
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Brong^t forward, 1^401 17 6 
Ssonos 17. HEIFEBS calTed after Ist January 187L 
1, Tbe Duke of Bacdeacih and Qaeens1}eriy, E.G-., Dmmlanrig Castle, ThonlUll, 

“ Melantho,” . - . . . . . . 10 0 0 

3. James Cniming^axn, Tarkreocb, Dalbeattie, ‘^Favonxite,” . . .500 

3. The Duke of Boecleach and Qneensheiry, K.G., Dmmlanxig Castle, Thonddll, 

“ Hellona,” ...... kCedinm Stlyer Hedal, 0 10 6 

4 James Graham, Parcelstown, Longtown, "Hmmione Gth,’^ Minor Slver Medal, 0 6 0 

SEcnorr 18. HEIFEBS calved after Isb January 1873. 

James Cmmins^am, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, Alice Maud,” . . ,800 

3. James Canningham, Tarbreocih. DalbeaxMe, “Beatrice,” . . . .400 

3 W. & J. Shennan, Balig^ Eirkcndbxisht, “Mary 3d,” Medium Slver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 W. is J, Sheosnan, Balig^ Eirkcndbzighi:^ “Jenny Hoiman Sd,” 

^ Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

AYBSHIRE. 

First Prize Bulls at former Shows—Exhibited for Medium Gold MedaL 
Perth, 1871, -when the prop er ty of James WOaon, BoshsB, Houston—Dnncan G. 


‘Unison, Dalpeddar, Sanquhar, “Pre^dent,” . . Plate, value 5 0 0 

Eelso, 1873, -when the property of the present Exhibitor—Sir Michael B. Shaw 
Stewart of Aidgowan, Xnverkip, “ XTnderhen^”* Medfaim Gold Medal, 6 3 0 

Sethok 19. BUIil£ calved before 1st January 1871. 

1. Thomas Ballantyne, Ketherton, East Eilbride, “White Butterfly,” . . SO 0 0 

3. William Yoong, Waterbank, Carmnnnot^ “Ea^e,” . . . . 10 0 0 

3 John Anderson, Snutb&town, Eilbyth, “Norman,” . Medxnm Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Sir Michad B. Shaw Stewart of Ardgowan, Bart., Inverkip, “Lofty,” 

Mmor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Breeder of Best Bnll—William Paterson, Huntleyhtidge, East Eilbride, 

The Silver Meda^ 0 16 0 


Sscnox 30. BULLS calved after 1st January 1871. 

1. Dnncan Eeir, BncklTvie, “ Prince Charlie,” . . . . . SO 0 0 

3. David Tonng, Andienrivoch, Kilsyth, . . . . * . 10 0 0 

8. Sir Midiad B. Shaw Stewart of Ardgowan, Bart.,'Inverkip^ “ Bankfoot,” 

Medium ^ver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. WMam Craig, Cmtberiand, East SUhride, “Prince,” Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Sectxow 3L BULLS calved after Ist January 1873. 

1. Lawrmce Drew, Menyton, Shuniltaii, . . . . . . 10 0 0 

3. John Flemiug, Meadowbank Cottage^ Strathaven, “ Gham:i^on,” . .500 

S ThooiaBBallaniyne, Nethertoii, East Eilbride, “AlMon,” Medium SBver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. John MltdieO, Cahm, Meams, “The General,” . . Minor ^ver Medal, 0 6 0 

SxcTKm 33. COWS in MBk of any age. 

1. Bobeit WBson, Forehoose, Enbarchan, “Horaie,” . . . . 15 0 0 

3. John Fleming, Meadowhenk Cottage, Strathaven, “ Heather Bloom,” . .800 

3. Lawrence Drew, Menyton, Hanfllton, . . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 George Pendm*, Dnmbreck, EilaTth, “Paidey,” . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

First Prize Cows as former Shows—Exhibited for Medium Gold MedaL 
Perth, 1S71, when in Milk, and the property of Gabxid Dunlop, Cabilefaim, 

Stewartoib—The Duke of Bucdench and Queensbeziy, E.G., Drnmlanng 
Castle, Thornhill, “Maid (tf Perth,” (late “ Betty,. Medium Gold Medal, € 3 0 

Eelso, 1873, when in Milk, and the proper^ John Meikle, Seafldd, Bathgate— 

John M. Martin, Anehenfroe, Cardrrab, “Edso,” . Plate, value 5 0 0 

Edso, 1872, when in Calf, and the propeTty of the present ExhihitoF—John M. 

Martin, Autdrenfroe, CardiDss, “lalj,” . . . Plate, value 5 0 0 

SBCTKur 33. COWS in Calf of any age, or Heifms in Calf, calved 
before 1st January 1871. 

John Stewart, Burnside Cottage, Strathaven, “Beauty,” . . . . 15 0 0 

John neming, Meadowbank Cottage, Sinihaven, “ Chancy” . . .800 

Robert Wflaon, Forehoose, Enbarchan, “ Eirsty,” . Me atinn ROtver Medal, 0 10 6 
The DuGbess Dow^^ of Athoile, DnnkMd, “Mary Sd,” Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 


Cany forward, 1..683 18 0 
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_ Brought forward, 13 0 

Section 24. HEIFERS calTcd after Isfc January 1871. 

1. OeoTge Fender, Duoihreck, Osyth, ** Flora,” . . .* . . 10 0 0 

2. The Duke of Bncdeadi and Qaeensheixy, Dnxmlaniig^ ‘‘Duchess 3d,” . 3 0 0 

3. David Fleming, Avon ^Us, Hamilton, “Avon,” Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. The Duke of Bncdeadi and QneenAsNy, E.G., Dmmlanrig Castle, Thornhil], 

“Lady Mary,”.Minor SBver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section 35. HEIFERS calved after Ist Jannaiy 1873. 

L The Duke of Bncdench and Qneenah^ry, E.G., Dramlanrig Castle, Thcmhill, 

“Myrtle,”.800 

3. George render, Dninhreck, Eil$yth, “Glasgow,” . . . .400 

3. David Tweedie, Castle Crawford, Ahington, “Daintie,” Medimn Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. John Stewart) Burnside Cottage, Strathaves, “Maggie,” Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

HIGHLAND. 

First Prize Bulls at former Shows—Ezhihited for Medium Gold Medal. 

Perth, 1871, when the prooperty of the present £±hibitor>^ohn Stewart, Dnn- 
tuhn, Portree, “Skeonocdi Og,” .... Plate, value 300 
Kelso, 1872, when die property of the piesent ENhibitor^The Hon. Lady Menzies, 

Rannodi Lodge, Pxtlodirie, . . . Medium Gold Medal, G 3 0 

Section 26. BULLS calved before Ist January 1870. 

1. Donald McIntyre, Tighnablair, Comrie, “ Gillm Dnbb,” . . . . 20 0 0 

Breeder of Best BnU--nJohn Stewart, Dnntnhn, Portiee, Silver M^al, 0 16 0 

Section 37. BULLS calved after 1st January 1870. 

1. RepresentativeB of the late Robert Peter, XIx^, Aberfeldy, “Gille Dnbh,” . 30 0 0 

3. The Duke of Athde, E.T., Blair Castle, Bhdr Athole, “Sglathanach,” . . 10 0 0 

3. Ales. S. Stevenson, Anchenncdlan, For^ Lochgildiei^ “Bruce,” 

Medium Silver Hedd, 0 10 6 

Section 28. BULIS calved after Ist Jamtsiy 187L 

1. John Stewart, Bochastle, Callander, “ Donadiach Dnbh,” . . 10 0 0 

2. The Duke of Athde, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair Athde, “ Gille Dnbh,” . .500 

3. Donald M‘Laren, Coiiydirone, Callander, “ Gille Bnidhe,” Me^um Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. The Earl of Seofidd, Castle G:^t, Grantown, “ Crinsn," Mmor Slver Medal, 0 6 0 

First Prize Cows at former Shos^Exhibited for Medium Odd MedaL 
Perth, 1871, when the property of the present Exhibitoiv—The Duke of Athde, 

E.T., Blair Castle, Blair Athde, “ Young Queen,” Medium Gold Medal, 6 3 0 

Edso, 1872, when the property of the piesent Exhibitor—John Stewart, Dnn- 
tolm, Portree, “Gnanach Og,” .... Plate, value 500 

Section 29. COWS of any age. 

1. John Stewart, Bochasde, Callander, “N'odhor,” . . . 15 0 0 

3. John Stewart, Bochaatle, Callander, “Rdibhach Mhalachach,” . . .800 

3. The Duke of Athde, E.T., Blair Castle, Bldr Athde, “ Anne Og,” 

Medinm Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. The Earl of Seafleld, Castle Grant, Grantown, “Countess,” Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section 30i HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1870. 

1. John Stewart, Dnntnhn, Portree^ “Tarrgal,” . . , . . 10 0 0 

2. The Duke of Athde, E.T., Blair Castle, Bl^ Athde, “ Bean Og^” . .500 

3. The Duke of Athde, E.T., Blair Castle, Blair Athde^ “ Qaeen,” 

Medinm saver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Representatives of the late Robert Peter, Urlar, Abeifddy, “Mhaiii Odhsx," 

Minor saver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section 3L HEIFERS cdved alter 1st January 1871 
L The Dnke of Athde, E.T~ Blair Gadle, Blair Aihde, “Young Jessie^” . 8 0 0 

S: The Eail of Seafield, Castle Grant, Grantown, “Craigdlachie,” . . .400 

a The Earl of Seafidd, Castle Grant, Grantown, “ Eate,” Medinm Saver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. John Stewart, Dontiilm, Portree, “Sbcitoch,” . IHnor Sdver Medal, 0 6 0 


Carry forward, L.754 2 6 
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Bron^t fonrard, L.754 ft 6 

FAT STOCK. 

SECnasr 32. SEOBTHOKST OXEN cslTed after 1st Jaattaiy 1870i 

1. Rkiiaid Heath Hsonis, Bonihm, Forres, . . . .500 

SEC170K 33. SHOBTHOBN OXEN calved after lat Janeaiy 1871. 

1. Hobert Brace. NeivtcHDL of Stmthera, FoireSt . . . Plate, valae £ 0 0 

2. Sir William Gordon Gordon Gamming, of Altyre, Bart., Forres, Sflver Medal, 0 16 0 

Sechok 34 HIGHLAND OXEN calved after let Janaaiy 1869. 

1. Sir Wmiam Gordon Gordon Cmommg, of Alt^re, Bart, Focxe^ Plate, valne 5 0 0 

2. Charles Morrison of Islay, Bridgend, l^y, ” Cladville,” Ifflver Medal, 0 16 0 

3. Charles Morrison of May, Bridgend, l^y, ** Charlie,” . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 Lady John Scott l^potfdstroode, of Spotiiswoode, Lander, “Camnore,” 

Minor j^ver Medal, 0 6 0 

Seciiok 35. HIGHLAND OXEN calved after 1st Jannaxy 1870. 

1. Sir William Gordon Gordon Gumming, of Altyie, Bart, Forres, . ^ate, TBlne 5 0 0 

2. George sttrifag Home Drommond of mftir .Tr mrwnnfiiij Sitiriiii£pj 

The SHver Medal, 0 16 0 

3. The Eaal of Sea&eld, CaaOe Grant, Grantovm, ** Joek,” . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 
4 George Stlxiiug Home Dnrmmand of Blair*DnxmmoDd, Stirling^ 

Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Skgixon 3C. OXEN of any other Pnre or CroM Breed calved after 
1st Jansazy 187(1 

1. lUchard Heath Harris, Earnhill. Forres, “Banker,” . . . .500 

3. George Dovmie, Balcomie, Crail, . . The Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

3. John Gordon of dnny Castle, Aberdeen, . . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 George Downie, Balcomie, CraiL, . . . Minor SOver Medal, 0 6 0 

Szciiost 37. OXEN of any other Pnre or Cross Breed calved after 
1st Jannary isn. 

L I^WBliam (xordon (xoidon (humning, of Altyre, Bart, Forres^ . Plate, value 5 0 0 

2. Hobot Husband, Gdlet, Dunfermline, . . • The Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

3. Bobert Husband, Geilet, Dunfermline, . . . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 C 

Section 38. CItOSS-BRED HEIFEBS calved after 1st January 1870. 

1. Mattlmvr Edvards, Slton, Alloa, .... Plate, value 500 

Sbchon 39. CBOSS-BBED HEIFEBS calved after 1st Januazy 1871. 

1. wmiam A. MitcheB, Andmagathle, Whitehouse, Aberdeen, “Dolly Yaxden,” 

Plate, valne 5 0 0 

3. Bryce Wiigbf^ DowbiU, Girvan, “Beside Lk,” . . . miver Medal, 0 16 0 

3. Bobert Bmoe, Kewton of Struthers, Fonres, . . Medinm Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 Jdbn MT>oiigBll, Goodlybnni, Perth, “Fair Maid of Perth,” NOnor ISlver Medal, 0 6 0 

EXTBA CATTLE. 

The foQoving were highly cammended:^ 

Aldem^ Cow, “ Cockade,” Sir John Marjoiibanka of Lees, Bart.^ The Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

Kerry Bull, “St Patrick,” C. Brinsley Morlay, Bdvedere House, MnUingar, 

The miver Medal, 0 16 0 

The following were commended:— 

Kerry Bull, “Rory of the Hills,” C. BriiuJey Marlay, Bdvedere House, Mullingar, 

Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

Kerry Heifer, “Lady Kathleen,” G. Bxindey Marlay, Bdvedere House, Mullingar, 

Medium SHver Medal, 0 10 6 


Class II.—HOBSES 


L.805 8 0 


FOB AGBXGULTUBAI. PURPOSES. 

First Prize Stallions at former Shows—Exhibited for Medhim Gold Medal. 

Perth, 1871, -when the property of Peter M^Bobbie, Snnnyside, Aberdeen—Thomas 
Statter, Stand Han, Wbiteddd, Manchester, “Black Pzinee,” . Plate^ value 5 0 0 
Eelao,lS72, when the property of David Bidden, Enbowie^ Dnntoeher—Lawrence 
Drew, Meziytoo, EhoaOton, “Prince of Wales,” . Medinm G(dd Medal, 6 3 0 


Carry forward, L.11 3 (i 
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Broiii^ forwaiA L.11 2 0 
Skctzos L stallions foaled l)efore Isb Jazraary 1870. 

1. Alexander Gall)rait]i, Cioy Cmmlngliam, Eineam, "Topainan,” . . . 30 0 0 

2. Sanmel Clark, Bridge of Wesr, **Toimg Lome,”) . . . 13 0 (i 

8. Peter Crawford, Dttmgoyack, StraQiklane, **YGimg Scotaman,” 

Eedinm ^ver Medal, 0 

4. DaTid BiddeO, Enbewie, Dimtociher, “Baxter,” . . Minor S&Ter Medal, 0 

Breeder of Best Sta]]io&>-Geor8e ^WSsom, WMteside, Alford, NR., The Sil^ Medal, 0 

SEcnoar 2. ENTIBE COLTS foaled after Ist Jaxmaiy 187& 

1. Bobert McKean, Ltimloeli, Bishophiiggs, “Prince of Eilbtide,” . . . 20 0 0 

2. Darid Bidden, Eilbowie, Dimtociher, “Prince Arthur^” . . . . 10 0 0 

3. David BidddL Eilbowie, Dimtocher, “Time of Day,” . Medinm ISlver Medal, 0 10 6 

dw^PeterChawfcod, DnmgoyackjStinjhblane,** General WlUiama,” Minor Slver Medal, 0 6 0 

SECiiorr& ENTZBE COLTS iOaled ato lat January 187L 
L Peter Crawford, Dmngoyack, Strathblone, “Qoality,” . . . . 15 0 '0 

2. Archibald TniB, 33 Cathedral Street, Gliusgow, “Young Prince of Wales,*^ . 8 0 0 

3. Bobert Andrew, AUana, Paisl^, “Defiant” . . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 ti 

4. James Eeir, Lochend, Eilbimie, “ Yonng Champion,” . Mmor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Sxghow 4. ENTIBE COLTS foaled after 1st Jannaiy 1872. 

1. Samnd Clark, Manswiae, Biidge of W^, . . . . . 10 0 0 

2. &T 'Vnilzam Stirling Maxwell of E^, Bart., Dunblane, “Damloy,'* . .500 

3. Bobert ^feir, BrownbiB, Gomwatb, “Victor,** . . Medinm SUver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Peter Crawford, Dnmgoyack, Strathblan^ “Prince Gbazlie,** Mlnar l^ver Medal, 0 6 0 

SscxiOK 5. MARES (with Foal at foot) foaled hdfore Ist Jannaiy ISTOi 
L George Enox, PobKxm Lodge, Eo^eduun, “Bosie,” . . . . 20 0 0 

2. Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hsoailton, “Darling,” . . . . 10 0 0 

8. David Biddell, EBbowie^ Dnntodher, “Mags^” . . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. W. A MacLa cMa n of AndieatraiA Balflon, “Maggie,” . Minor SBrer Medal, 0 6 0 

Ftrat Prize Marea at former Shows—Sxhildted for Medinm Gold MedaL 
Eelso^ 1872, when vrith foal at foot, and the proper^ of tiie present Exhibitor— 

B. M. Bnehanan, Livingston MBl, Hid-Calder, “Missie No. 2,” Plate, TBlne 5 0 0 

Sscnoar 6. MABES (M Foal) foaled before 1st Jannaiy 1870 l 

1. Sir "mniani Stirling Maxwell of Edr, Bart, Dunblane, ^^BDae,” . . . 15 0 0 

2. Balph Stark, Camelon House, FaBurk; “Bell,” . . . . .800 

8. Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, . . . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Lawrence Drew, Menyton, HaTuiTton, “London Ma^e,” Mincnr SBrer Medal, 0 6 0 

SscTZOiir 7. FILLIES foaled after 1st Jannaiy 187a 
L AxchibaM Jolmston, Lochburo, MoiyhBl, “Maggie,” . . . . 10 0 0 

2. David Biddell, EBbowie, Duntocher, “Bosie,” . . ... .500 

8. George Enox, Potnoon Lodge, Eaglesham, “Maggie,” . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

A Sir WBliami Sthding Maxwdl of Edr, Baxt, Dunblane, “Young Maggie,” 

Mmor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Sscniox 8. FILLIES foaled after Ist Jannaiy 187L 
L Vniliam Cndg; (Iraig Villa, New Cunmoek, “Maggie,” . . . .800 

2. Sir WBliam Stirling Maxwdl of Eelr, Bart., Dunblane, “Yonng Eate,” . .400 

3. Lawrence Drew, Merryton, BhmBton, . . . Medium i^ver Medal, 0 10 € 

4. B. M. Buchanan, Uvingston BDQl, MidrCalder, “Eate,” , Minor l^hrer Medal, 0 6 0 

Sbcxxov 9. FILLTES foaled after 1st January 1872. 

1. VTm. H. Eaidie, Borrowstown Mains, liiiBihgow, “Bande,” . . .600 

2. The Earl of Strathmore, Glands Castle, Glands, “Bess,”. . . .300 

3. James MNab, Bnmeide, Menstrte, “Princess,” . . Medium Slver Medal, 0 10 6 

A Lawrence Dr^, Menyton, HamBton, . • Minor SUw Medal, 0 6 0 

Sbcxion la DBAUGBT GELDINGS foaled after lat January 1870. 

L Bohert McKean, LunBoeh, Bishcplaiggs, “Bob,” . . . . .500 

2. Alexander Graham, Bladcwater, EOmalcblm, “Prince Charlie^” The SBver Medal, 0 16 0 
Sl Thomas Ldahman, Mdklewood, Gargunnock^ “Charlie,’’ Medium Slver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. James Love, 12 East QuayLane, GreenodCj . Ifinor ^ver Medal, 0 6 o 


Cony forward, L.232 19 0 
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Broos^t forward, L.232 19 0 

Section 1L DBATTGIU GELDXSTGS foaled after lat Janoaiy 187L. 

1. Rol>erfcT7eir, Brofwnhfll, Carnwath, “Campsde,” . . . - .500 

2. Peter Tnraer, ^UCannraston, Lmlithgoir, **B[ax& Charlie,” . The Slver Medal, 0 16 0 
a Dayid Bachaiiaa, Gsrscadden Maine, Kew Silpatiicfc, ** Charlie,” 

Ttfqilinm SlveT H6da], 0 10 6 

HUBTJBSS BOABS'l'RRS. 

Section 12l BBOOD MARES, stdtable for field dn foal or wiiih foal 
at foot), foaled before 1st January 1869. 

L James Stewart, Heatbfleld, Irvine, '‘Miss Kelly,” . . . . 20 0 0 

a George Beveridge, ESThton, Aiichtertool, Kirkcaldy, " Polly Perkins,” . . 10 0 0 

3. Robert Stark, Kirkcaldy, “Eva,” . . Medimn Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

Section 13. TEID MARES or GELDIKGS snitable for fidd, foaled 
before let January 1869. 

1. J. T. Hutchison, 28 Royal Tenrace, Edinhurgh, Gelding, “Mdltke,” . . 20 0 0 

3. George Ronaldsim, Unwood, Paisl^, Griding, “Paddy,” . . . . 10 0 0 

3. David Annan, The Torr, Moomde, Capar>£lfe, Mare, “Badata,” 

Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

Sbcixon 14. MARES or GELDIKGS suitable for firid, foaled after 
1st Jaanary 1869. 

L J. Thomson, BaiUielmowe, Kriao, “Captain,” . . . . . 20 0 0 

2. Captain J. G. TJiqnhart of Vriore, linhthgow, ■‘Wfiliam the Conqiieror,” . 10 0 0 

3. James IV'alker, Billhead, St Andrews, “Anchioleric,” . IfedinmSlver Medal, 0 10 6 
A Robert Wilson, Emgseat, Diinfermlme, “Charlie,” . Minor ISlver Medal, 0 6 0 

SscnoN 15. MARES or GELDINGS snitable for firid, foaled after 
1st January 187(1 

L J. TT. J. Pjtei&on, Teixona, Langhrim, Filly, “Kitfiewake,” . . . 10 0 0 

2. Colin Berwick, Stxavithy Mill, St Andrews, Gridmg, “Leopold,” . . .500 

3. Walter Bartholomew, Anchtertool Distillery, Anchtertodl, Griding, “Rnfns,” 

Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Charles Hunter, East Pfimoie, Longfoigan, HDy, “Atta,” Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section 16. MARES or G£LDIN(^ snitahle for carriage, foaled 
before 1st Jannary 1870. 

L John Hendrie, SeotatonnHonae, Glas^iw, Griding, “Moimsey,” . . . 10 0 0 

2. Jrim Hendrie, Scotstonn House, Glasgow, Gridmg “Jock,” . . .500 

3. J. T. Hntcfaisoii, 28 Royal Temoe^ Edinburgh, “The Shah,” Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

PONTES. 

Section 17. MARES or GELDINGS between 12 and 14 hands high. 

1. Thomas Wyse, High Street, Fslkirk, “Maggie,” . . . Plate, value 5 0 0 

2. Patiidc Panton of Edenbaxi^ KebA, “Tobhy,” . . The Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

3. Thomas Bernard, Hrime House, Haddington, “Gmy ” . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. The DuriiCBB Dowager of Aihole, Dunkrid, “Topay,” . IGnor Slver Medal, 0 6 0 

SaonoN 18L MARFil or GELDINGS, 12 hands and nnder. 

L Thmnas Wyse, Street, Falkiik, “Tommy,”. . . ITate, value 5 0 0 

2. Sir Wm. S. Maxwell of Keir, Bart, Dunblane, “Snowball,” . Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

EXTRA H0RSE& 

The following vrsre Tery SOL^^y Commended:— 

Thorouc^hred StaBion, “Czar”—Jam% Houldswmth of Cditness, Wlshaw, 

Minor Gold Medal, 3 15 0 

IDgbland StaUion, “ Glengarry The Duke rif Athole, K.T., Blair Castle, Blair- 

Atbole, ...... Mmor Gold Medal, 3 15 0 

Pony Mare, “Jennie”—James Kippen, Blairiogiev Stirling, Minor Grid Medal, 3 15 0 

The following were Highly Commended. 

Thoroiigh-bred Scallion, “Derby**—J. F. Clarke, Cow- 

gari^ Anchteracder, .... The Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

ESghland StaBion, “ Duart''-nLacihlan Oampbril, 

kate, Tobermory, ..... The Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

Half-bred Mare, “Maggie”—Robert Brist, Edinba 3 id^ • TheSRver Medal, 0 16 0 

Thobocgbbeed Staijuon. 

James Dmmmond, Blacklaw, Dimf ensline, . . * . . L.50 0 0 


L438 U 6 
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Class Hi.—SUEisP* 

CHE7IOT. 

Section L TUPS above 1 Shear. 

L James Biydon, jim., Holm of Dalqahaixxi, Car^haim, .... L.10 0 0 

2. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, JecCbnigh, . . . . . .500 

3. James Archibald, Glengc^ Lander, . . . Mediom l^ver HediO, 0 10 6 

4s. James Biydon, Eenndhead, MofEiat, ... lOnor Silver Medal, 060 

Section 2. DIEHONT or SHEABUNG TUPS. 

1. John A. Johnstone, Archbanl:, Moffat, . . . . . 10 0 0 

2. Thomas EUict, Hindhope, Jedbnigh, . . . . . .500 

a John A. Johnstone, Axehbank, Mol^ . . . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 Thomas Elliot, Hin^ope, Jedbnigh, . . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section a Pens of 5 EWES above 1 Shear, vdth Lamba 
L James Biydon, Einnelhead, Moffat, • . . . . .800 

a Thomas Elliot, Hindh(q)e, Jedbni;^ . . . . . .400 

3. Thomas Welsh, Eiicstanc, Moffat, . . . Mediom Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Sir G. Graham Montgomeiy, of Stanhope, Bart, MJ?., . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 o 

Lambs—L Jam« Biydon, Kinndaiead, Moffat, . . Silver Medal, 0 16 o 

a Thomas Weli^ Encstane, Moffat, . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section 4 Pens of 5 SEEAHUEG EWES or GIMMEBS. 

1. Thomas Elliot, Hmdhope^ Jedbnrgh, • . . . . .800 

a Thomas Wdsh, Eiicstane, Moffat, . . . . . .400 

a Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedbnii^ . . . Hedfaim Slver Medsl, 0 10 6 

4. William MoffAt, Carrie, . . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 


BIiA^S!PA CEB. 

SsoxiON & TUPS above 1 Shear. 

1. J(dm Ardbtlbald, OverriiielB, Stovr, . . . . . . 10 0 0 

a John Archibald, Oveishieils, Stow, . . . . . .500 

3. James Greenabields, West Town, Lesmahagow, . . Medium ^ver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 David Foyer, SMowhead, Gampsie^ . . . Ifinor Slver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section 4 DIMMONT or SHEARLING TUPS. 

1. James Greenshields, West Town, Lesmahagow, . . . . . 10 0 0 

a John Arihibald, Ovenhiels, Stow, . . . . . . 5 0 o 

a David Foyer, Ehowhead, Campsie, . . . Mediom l^ver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 John Archibald, Overriiiria, Stow, . . Minor SIver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section 7. Pens of 5 EWES above 1 Siear, with Lambs. 

1. John Archibald, OveiriiiriB, Stow, . . . . .800 

a Donald McLaren, Corcydirone, Callander, . . . . .400 

8. David Tweedie, Castle Crawford, Abington, . . Mediom ^ver Medal, 0 XCi, 6 

4 Robert Buchanan, Letter, EiUeain, . . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Lambs—L John Aithibald, OveiriiielB, Stow, . . The ISlver Medal, 0 16 0 

2. Donald M*L8ren, Corrychrone, Callander, . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section S. Pens of 5 SHEARLING EWES or GIMMERSL 

1. John Aidiibald, Ovenhiels, Stow, . . . . . .800 

2. John Archibald, Overshieils, Stow, . . . . . .400 

3. John TTamiifam, Lesmahagow, .... Medium SQver Medal, 0 10 6 
4 Alexander ft John M*Naoghton, Emromore, Glenlyoi^ 

Aberfddy, ...... Minor Silver Medal, 080 


BORDER LEICESTER. 

Section 9. TUPS above 1 Shear. 

1. Thomas Forster, jonior, flhait'hfiij . . . . .10 00 

2. James Clark, OldhamstocikB Ckjckboznapath, > . . .500 

3. Thomas Forster, Jonior, TgiUngha-mj murfjioij . . Mediom Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 John Lma, Marvingston, ... Minor SUver Medal, 060 


Cany forward, L.133 12 C 






u 


Twsamss a-Wasded by the socceiy m ists. 


Brougtit forwsrdi 1 j>132 12 6 

SBCxtcnr la DINMONT or SHEARLING TUPS. 

1. Joba Lees, Harvingsbm, Hoddingiton, . . . . . . 10 0 0 

2. A. P. Hope, Bordlands, Nobldionse, . . . . . .500 

a James Clai^ OlOliainstoclcs Mains, Oockbninspatih, . Msdinm Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. The Maiqnis of Tireeddale, KT., Tester, Haddington, . Minor SUver Medal, 0 6 0 

S&cxxoiir 11. Pens of 5 EWES above 1 Shear. 

1. James Nisbet, Lambden, Greenlaw, Berwieh, . . . . .800 

2. Geoige Laing, Wark, Coldstream, . . . . . .400 

a James Fleming, Cormniis, Falkirk, . . . Medium Slver Medal, 0 10 6 

4 . The Duke of Bncclencii ami Qaeensbmy, KG., Dalkeath 

Park, Dalkeitii, ..... Minor SOver Medal, 060 

i^GxiOK 12. Peins of 5 SHEARLING EWES or GIMMEBS. 

1. John Lees, Marringston, Haddingttm, . . . . . .800 

2. William Pnives, Linton Boinfoot, Kdao^ . . . . .400 

a James Fleming^ Cannniza, Falkirk, . . . Medium SUvor Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Charles I^aB, OM Montrose, Montooae, . . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

LONG-WOOLLED OrCHER THAN LEZGES3EB AND BOEDER LEIGESTER. 

SECnox la TUPS above 1 Shear. 

1. John Ben Irving of Whitdbdil, Lockerbie,.10 0 0 

2 . John Wheder Jk Son, Long Compton, Shipston-on-Stonr, > .500 

a John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith, . . . Medhim Slver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Thomas WiUdzi, Tinwald Downs, Dumfries, . . IQnor SBver Medal, 0 6 0 

Section 14 DDTMONT or SHEARLING TUPS 
1 RasseB SNam<i<±, Royal Agncnitnral Collage Farm, 

Cirencester, . . . . . . . . . 10 0 0 

a Tlmmas Wilkin, Tinwald Downs, Dnmliies, . . . . .500 

a John Bell Ir\i]^ of WhitebiH, Lockerbie, . . Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Rnssdl Swanwick, R(^al Agiicnltnral CoE^ Farm, 

Cirencester, ...... Minor Silver Medal, 060 

Sbcxzon 15. Pens of 5 EWES above 1 Shear. 

1. Thomas WBkin, Ttowald Downs, Dnmfiies, . . . * .800 

2. John BeU Irving of Whitdi]]], Lockertde,.4 0 0 

a John Gibaon, Woohnet, Dalkeith, . . . . Medinm Slver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Thomas WR]^ Tinwald Downs, DnmfHes, . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

SacnCN la Peos of 5 SHEARLING EWES or GIMMEBS. 

L John Bdl Irving of WlRtehiB, Loi&erbie,.8 0 0 

2. Thomaa Wilkm, Tinwald Downs, Dnmfii^ . . . .400 

R. Thomas WBkin, Tinwald Downs, Dninities, . . Medinm fflver Modal, 0 10 6 

4. J(dm BeR Irving of Whitdiill, Lockerbie, . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

LEIGESTER. 

Sbgtion 17. TUPS of any ag& 

L T. H. Hnichinson, Manor Honse^ Catterick, . . . . . 10 0 0 

2: T. K Hntchmson, Manor House, (kdimick, . . . . .500 

3. Erie Snlherland, Taimacbie Hbnse^ Fodiabera, . Medinm Silier Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Erie Sutherland, Tannachie Hom,e, Fochabers, . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

SacnoK 18. Pens of 5 EWES of any age, or GDDEERS. 

1. TL E. H n t d ii naon, Manor House, Catterick, . . . . .800 

2l T. K Hutchinson, Manor House, Catterick, . . . .400 

3. Eric Sutherland, Tannaehie House, Fodiabeis, . . Medinm Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. Thomas Smith, Powiie^ Dundee, . . . Manor l^ver Medal, 0 6 0 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Section 18. TUPS of any age. 

1 Jeremiah James Gohnan, Enston Lodge Farm, Norwich, . . . . 10 0 0 

2. KRJQL The Prince of Wales. Sandringham, Ring’s Lynn, . . .500 

S. Jeremiah James Gohnan, Enston Lodge Farm, Norwich, Medinm Slver Medal, 0 10 6 
4. KR.K The Ptisce of Wales, Sandrinpham, Bong’s Lynn, Mtoor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 


Cony forward, L.275 17 6 
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Broni^t forvETd, L.S75 17 6 

Secxxo^t sa Fens of 5 EWBS of any age, or GIMMEBS. 

1. Jeremiali James Colman, Easton Lodge Farm, Norwich,. . . .800 

2L HB.H. The Prince of Walesa Sandringham, Ejng*s L 7 xm, . . .400 

SHBOPSHIEE. 

Sechon 2L tups of any age. 

L The Earl of StraiihmoEe, Glamis CaaSe, Glamis, . . . . 10 0 0 

2l The Earl of StxaiinnoTe, Glamis GBsfde^ Glamis, . . . .000 

8. Lord Polvarfch, Hmnlde^ Upper Edth, . . . Uedimn SilTer Medal, 0 10 6 

4. The Eatl of Strathmore, Glamis Gasfle, Glamis, . . lOnor ISlTer Medal, 0 6 0 

Sdgzion 22. Pens of 5 EWES of any age^ or GIMMEBS. 

L The Earl of Stisthmore^ Glamis Castle, Glamis, . . . . .800 

2. James Walker, Hillhea^ St Andrews, . . . . . .400 

Sw Lord Polwarfh, HomMe, Upper Keith, . . - Medinm SHver Med^ 0 10 ts 

4. X4ord Polwarth, Hnmhie, Upper Ketth, ... Minor airer Medal, 060 

SHOET-WOOLLED OTHER THAN SOUTHDOWN AND SHROPSHIRE. 

SscnoN 23. TUPS of any age.—No Award. 

Section 24. Pens of 5 EWES of any age, or GIMMEBS.—No Award. 

EXTRA SECnONSu 

Section. 25. Pens of 5 CHEVIOT WETHERS, not above 3 Shear. 

1. David Wdfiih, TiHytogais, Fetteicaim, . . . Minor Gold Medal, 8 15 0 

Sbohon 26. Pens of 5 HLACKFACED WETHERS, not above 3 Shear. 

1. David Welsh, TiRytogills, Fettercaixn, . . . MQnor Gold Medal, 3 15 0 

2. Thomsa Roy, Tidlylnmb, Perth,.... The SRver Medrd, 0 16 0 

Section 27. Pens of 5 HAU^-BBED HOGS^ not above 1 Shears—No 
Entry. 

Section 28. Pens of 5 GRETFACED HOGS, not above 1 Shear. 

1. Lawrence Dalgl^ of Ddbesth, Brankston Grange, Colxoss, Plate, valne 3 0 0 


EXTRA SHEEP. 

The following were Commended 
Five Blaekfaced Wethers—The Hon. Lady Menzies, Baimodi 

Lodge, Pitlochiie, ..... Medinm Silver Medal, 0 10 6 
Five Shropshire Lambs belongiiig to James Walker, HQlhead, 

St Andrews, ...... IHnor Silver Medal, 060 


Class IV.—SWINB. 
Section 1. BOARS, Large Breed. 

L R. E. Dnckering, Noilhorpe, Ejiton Lmdsey, 

2. G. R. N. Besvncke Boyds, Pyke House, Llitleboroniig^, 

8. R K Dnckeiing, Northorpe, Eirton lAndsey, 

4. John Wheder £ Sons, Long Compton, Shi]^onronBtoiir, 

Section 2. BOARS, Small Breed. 

1. John Whedmr £ Sons, Long Compton, Shipston-oi^Btonr, 

2. C. R. N. Bevwicke Ro^ Fyke House, littleborongh, . 
R 0. R. N Bewricke Royda, Fyke Honse, I£;£leborong1i, 

4. R. E. Dnckeiing, Northorpe, Kiiton I^dsey, 

Section 3. SOWS, Large Breed. 

1. C. R. N. Besvricke Boyds, Fyke House, littleboiongb, . 

2. R. E. Dnckering; Northorpe, Eirton Lindsey, 

8. J(din Wheder £ Sons, Long Compton, Ships^-QQ-Stonr, 
4. John Moir £ Son, Garthdee; Aberdeen, 


L328 13 0 


. L.8 0 0 
.400 
Medium SRverM^ 0 10 ft 
Mfnofr saver Medal, 0 6 0 


. . . 8 0 0 

. . .400 

Medinm Silver Medal, 0 10 6 
Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 


. 6 0 0 

. 3 0 0 

Medinm SQver Medal, 0 10 6 

Ifinor Slver Medal, 0 6 0 


Carryforward, LA5 9 6 
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SscnosT 4. SOTT^ SmsU Breed. 


Bronglit forward, L.35 9 6 


1. Jolm 'Wlieeler & Sons, Long Compton, Shipstoa-on-Stoiir, . . .600 

% B. £. Dackeiing; Noithorpe, Eirton lindsey, . . . . .800 

8. C. B. N. Beswicke Boyds, Fyke Honse, IMlelxmngb, . IfedLton ISlTer Medal, 0 10 6 

4. James Alexander, Dram Msdns, Eilsyth, . . Minor Silver Medal, 0 6 0 

Segtion 5. Pens of 3 HGS not aBove 8 months old, Large Breed. 

1. B. E Dnckering, Norihorpe, Kirton lindsey, . . . • .400 

2. B. £. Dnckering, l^orthoipe, Eirton Undsoy, • • • • .200 

3. Janies Eay, BQU farm, Gsi^nock, . . . Medium Medal, 0 10 6 

4. BnsseUSwanwlGk,BaiyaIAgxlcaltiiral€o]l^faxm,Cireaeester,MinorSilverMedaI, 0 6 0 


SBcmme. Pens of 3 not alMrre 8 months dd. Small Breed. 

1. B. £. Dnckering, Korthoxpe, Eirton lindsey, . . • .400 

2. John Wlieeler & Sons, Long Compton, SbipstonninrStonr, . . .200 

3. George Mangles, 6reat Givmidale, Bipon, . . Medium l^ver Medal, 0 10 6 

4. a B. M. Beswicke Boyds, Pyke Bouse, littLehorongh, . Minor SHver Medal, 0 6 0 


EXTRA SWIliTE. 

The fdlowing was BBs^y Commended, 

C. B. N. Beswidte Boyds, Pyke House, littldmnnigli, . . Stver Medal, 0 16 0 


L.fi9 15 0 


Class V.—POULTEY. 
Sscnow 1. DOREING, Silver Grey-~CodL 

1. John Malcolm, Langton, Falkirk, 

2. James Rntherford, Noehnaiie, Andit^mnchty, . 

SECTi03r2L DOREING, aiver Grey—2 Hens 
L David Arman, The Toir, Moomde, Cnpar^fife, . 

2. Thomas Baines, Bridge ^n^ Stirling, . 

Sectxow 8. DOBEING, l^vmr Gr^—CockereL 
L James Tnmhnll, Camock Smithy. Larbeit, 

2. John f otheringham, Milngnaxter, 

SBCnow i. DOREING, Silver Grey—2 Pnllata, 

1. Jolm Madcdm, Langton, Falkirk, 

2. Jcdm Cnrror, Ckmdston, Lothian Bum, , 

Ssxmnm S. DOBEING, Colonred—dock. 

1. Peter S|ymon, Errol, ..... 

2. Thomas Baines, Bridge Hangh, S&ling, . 

Sncnon 6. DOREING, Cdonrad—2 Hens. 

1. Peter l^on, Etrol, ..... 

2. Mrs Monison, Coney Park Nniseiy, Stirling, 

Sbciiow 7. DOBEING, Cdooredr-Cockerel. 

1. Thmnas Baines, Bridge Hangh, Stirling, 

2. Alexander Bowie, Carlogie, Camonstie, 

SECnosS. DOREING, Colonred—2 Pnlleta 
Thomas Baines, Bridge FCangh, Stirling, 

James Rutherford, Nochnarle, AnditeimnChty, . 

Secixow 9. COCHIN-CHINA—Cock. 

Thomas Brace, Bushy, Glasgow, 

Captain George F. Lyon, B.Nm of Eirkmidhael, Dmnfiies, 
SBcnowia COCHIN-CHINA—2 Hens. 

L James Townsend Oswald aS DunniMer, Ehkcaldy, 

2. Jsxnes Wyse, Royal Hotel, Falkirk, 

SECzrmr 11. COCHIN-CHINA—Gockerd 
L John Drinnan, Woodhall Store, Airdrie, 

2. James Wyse^ Boyal Hotel, Falkirk, 


. 1.1 0 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


.10 0 
. 0 10 0 


Carryforward, L.16 10 d 
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SiXinoN 13. COCHIN-CHINA.—-3 PnlletB. 

1. James Townsend Oswald of DirnnOdLer, Kirkcaldy, 

3 Jobn JOrinnan, Woodhail Store, Axrdiie, .... 

Section la BRAHAHPOOTRA—Cock. 

1. Alexander Semple, East Kilbride, ..... 

2. Wilham Weir, Inches, Falkdrk, .... 

Section 14. BBAUAHPOOTEA—3 Hens. 

L Thmnas Baines, Bridge Hangh, Stirling, .... 

a David Annan, The Thcr, MoonEie, Cnpar-Flfe, .... 

Section 1& BBAHAHFOOTBA—CockereL 
1. John ronng^ Hailes Cottage, Slateford, 

3. Bohert Brownlie, Townsend, Kirkcaldy, ... 

Section 16. BBAHAHPOOTBA—3 Pnllets. 

1. John Tonng, Hailes Cottage^ Slateford, ..... 

3. Bohert Brovndie, Townsend, Kixkcaldy, ... 

Section 17. SPANISH—Cock. 

1. James Bnfherfoid. Nochnaiie, Anditennuchty, . 

2. J. A. Dempster, 6 Albert Place, SUrBng, .... 

Section 18. SPANISH—3 Hens. 

1. William Patetson, Brewery House, Langhdhn, . 

3. Edward Jardine, Stirling Station, Stirling, .... 

Section 19. SPANISH—Cocker^ 

1. James Norval, ABoa Park, ABoa, 

2. John Biyce^ Galderbank, Airdrie, . . . ^ . 

Section 30. SPANISH—3 PnBets^No Award. 

SbohokSI. SCOTCHGBET—Go(& 

1. Charies Gray, VA, Kirik BoaO, Wlriiaw, .... 

3. Captain Geoige F. Lyon, BN., of lOrkmicbael, Dnxnfiies, 

Section 32. SCOTCH GBET--2 Hens. 

1. Charles Gray, YA, Kirk Boad, Wisbaw, .... 

3 Captrin Geoige F. Ly<m, BN., of Eirkmichaeil, Dumfries, 

SEcnoN 23. SCOTCH GBET—Cockerel 
1. Charles Gray, YA, Kirk Boad, Widiaw, .... 

3. Captain George F. Lyon, BN., of Kirkmidhael, Dniolries, 

Section 34. SCOTCH GBEY—3 PnBets. 

1. Captain Geoige F. Lyon, B.N., of Klrkmichad, Damfries, 

3. Charles Gray, Y.S, Kirk Boad, Wishaw, .... 

Section 25. HAMBUBG, PencaBed—Cock. 

1. Mrs WBBam Chalmers, Ketfins, Conpar-Angns, .... 

3. J(dm Lindsay, ThorohiB, Stewarton. ..... 

Section 26. HAMBUBG, PendBed—2 Hens. 

1. James Ness, Ifid Street, Fatlihead, Fifesfaire, .... 

3. Mrs WBliam Chalmers, Kettins, Conpar-Angns, .... 

Section 27. HAMBUBG, PendBed-^CodkereiL 
L Geoige Caithness, Dundee Street, Gamoastle, .... 

3. JohnAimstrong^ Longtown, Cnmheriand, .... 

Section 28. HAHBCBG, PendBed—2 PnBets. 

1. George Caithness, Dundee Street, Carnousrie, .... 

2. Alexander Bowie, Cariogie, CaxnonsUe, .... 

Sscmm 29. HAMBUBG, 8pang^—Cock. 

1. James Mnsgrave, Longtown, Gnmberlsnd, .... 

2l Meb Brown, Abereaiiny, Cxiefi^ ...... 
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L.16 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


Cany forward, L.43 0 0 
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Bron^ fonrarA L.42 0 0 

Sscncnr 30. HAMBURG, Spangled—2 Hens. 

Mrs Brown, Abercaimy, CiiefF, . . . . . - *,100 

DaTid Draper, jtin., Eerse Lone, Falkirk, . . . . . 0 10 0 

Secziok 31. HAMBURG, Spangled—Coi&erd. 

Robert Bmce^ Busby, Glasgow, . . . . . . .10 0 

Aexander Bowie, Garlq^e, Gamonstie, . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Sscnosr 32. HAMBURG, Spangled—2 Fidlets. 

Robert Brace, Bnsby, Glasgow, . . . . . . .10 0 

WiBiani Cnllen, Longtown, . . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Sectzost 33. POLISH—€o<^. 

John Stevenson, dhapel HaB, Airdrie, . . . . • .10 0 

Ssonon 34. POLISH—2 Hens. 

David Draper, jon., Eerse Lane, Falkirk, . . . . .10 0 

Sscnon 33. POLISH—Cockerel 

Alexander Bowie, Garlo^ Gamonslie, . . . . . .10 0 

J. A Dempster, 6 Albert Place, SQrRn& . . . . 0 10 0 

SncnooiT 36. POLBH—2 Pidtein. 

J A Dempster, 6 Albert Place, Stirling, . . . . .10 0 

Alexander Bowie, Gaxlogie, Camoostie, . . » • . . 0 10 0 

Section 37. GAME, Bl&ck or Brown Beds—Code. 

1. 'WBIiam Webster, Denbmn Honse^ Eirk^dy, . . . . .10 0 

3 R. btewart, Blair-Adam, . . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 3S GAME, Black or Brown Reds—1 Hen. 

1. David Harley, Bosebank, Bonnlngton Road, Edinbm^ . . . .10 0 

2. T. W. Mitebdl, 44 North Methven Street, Perth,. . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 39. GAME, Black or Brown Red»—CockersL 

1. T.W.Miichel], 44 North Methven Street, Perth,. . . .10 0 

2. R. Stewart, Blair-Adam, . . . . . . . 0 10 0 

SsenoN 40. GAME, Black or Brown Reds—1 Pallet. 

L David Harley, Rosebank, Bennington Road, Edinbnrgli, . . . .10 0 

2. R. Stewart, Blair-Adam,. . . • . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 4L GAME, Dnekwings—Cock.* 

1. T. W. Mitchell, 44 North Methven Street, Perth,. . . . .10 0 

2. David Harley, Rosehank, Boxmington Ro^ Edinburgh,. . . . 0 10 0 

Section 42. GAME, Dnekwings—1 Hen. 

1. David Harley, Rosebank, Bonnington Road, Edinbnxgh, . . . .10 0 

2. James HaB, Le&Be, . . . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 43. GAME, Diickwing8--Uock6reL 

L R. Stewait, Blair-Adam, . . . . . . .10 0 

2: R. Stewart, Bhur-Adam, . . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 44. GAME, Dnekwings—1 PnBet 

h David Harley, Rosebank, Bmmington Road, Edinbnigh,. . .10 0 

2. R. Stewart, Blair-Adam, . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 43. BANTAMS, Game-Cock. 

1. James Denholm, Carberry, ISUhead, Mnsselbnzgb, . . . .10 0 

3. Mrs Robert Frew, Sindairtown, Eukcaldy, . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 46. BANTAMS, Game—1 Hen. 

1. Sir George Maephexson Grant of BaBindaBoeb, Bart., BdlindaDodi, . .10 0 

2. Robert Brownlie, Townsend, Eirkcaldy, . . , . , 0 10 0 

Section 47. BANTAMS, Game—Co(keieL 

L Mrs Alexander Frew, sen., I^dairtown, Eirkcaldy, . . .10 0 

2. George E. Scohie, Beveridgewdl, Dunfermline, . . . . . 0 10 0 


Cany forward, L.68 0 0 
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SEcmnr 4 Rl BAIsTTA^IS^ Game—1 PoHet 
"L GeoEge £. Scdbie, BeveiidgeirdI, Dm^ennline, . 

2, Alexander Frevr, Sbaclaiitovm, Eirkc^dj, 

Sectxqst 4Si. BXSr£Sy[St Sekright—Ck)^ 

1. James Bntheiford, Eocbnaiie, Anclxteimnchty, . 

2. Miss Besde Parker Frew, l^dairtown, Slrkcaldy, 

SBGxzosr sa BAMTAMS, Selitigbt—2 Hens. 

1 J. A Dempster, 8 Albert Place, Stilling, 

2. 3Hss Rackd Clark Frew, sandairtown, Kirkcaldy, 

SncnovSl. BAlin'AMS, Sebrtgbt—Cocker^ 

1. Jane Millar Frew, Sindalrtown, IQrkcaldy, 

2. James Bnfberfoid, Hocbnaiie, Anchtermncbty, . 


Bronglit forward, L.Cd 0 0 

. 10 0 
. 0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


SSCTIOS52. BAl^AMS, Sebright—2 PuBets. 

L Alexander Frew, Townend Hortb, Ejlmamock, . 

SEcnosr 53. BAHTAMS, any other variety—Cock. 

1. James Rotherford, Kocimarie, Auchtermnehty, . 

% Miss Besrie Parker Frtw, Sndalitown, lEQrkcaldy, 

Scc-nox 54. BASTAMS. any other variety—2 Hens. 
L 3Hss Besrie Parker Frew, Sinclairtown, Kirkcaldy, 

2 Miss Rachel Clark Frew, Sindoirtown, Kirkcaldy, 

Sbchox 55. BAlin^AMS, any other variety—Cockerel. 
1. Mrs Bobert Frew, Sndaxrtown, Kirkcaldy, 


10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 


SECnOBf 58. BANTAMS, any other variely-2 PnOeis, 

L Bobert Frew, l^dalitown, Elikoaldy, .... 

StomoN 57. POULTRY, any other Pare Breed—Code. 

1. Bktad Uttle, IHckstree^ Longfeown, .... 

Snenoa 58. POULTRY, any other Pore Bzeedr-2 Hens. 

1. Captain C. F. Lyon, B.K., of SSxkxnidmel, Dmsfriea, 

Sbcxxost 59. POULTRY, any other Pure Breed^-CockereL 
L Hiss Rachel Clark Frew, Sindairtown, Kirkcaldy, 

2. James Rotherfoid, Hochnarie, Anditeimnchty, . 

Szonon 60. POULTRY, any other Pore Breed—8 Pnllets. 
L Alexander Frew, StndaSrtewn, Kirkcaldy, 

2. James Rnriieiford, Nodmariei, Anditermndity, . 

Sbcxxost 61. DUCKS—'White Ayleshmy—Dr^e. 

L Alexander Bowie, Oariogie, Gamonsfie, .... 

2. Captain G. F. Lyon, BA7., of Kirkmiduiel, Dumfries, 

SBCXIOS62. DUCKS—White Aylesbnzy—2 Dneks. 

L Alexander Bowie^ Oariogie, Comonstie, .... 

2. 'William PatOe, GasUoyiada, Dumfries, .... 


10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


Segtxos 63. DUCKS—'White Aylesbuy—Drake (Toimi^. 
L 'Wmiam Wdr, Inches Farm, FaBdik, .... 

2. William Patiie, Caatleyards, Dumfries, .... 

SBCixosr64. DUCKS—Whke Aylesbury—2 Diicklings. 

L WlBiam Wdr, Inches Farm, Falkiik, .... 

2. GBbert Amos, Market Place, Metrose, ...» 

Sbcxxost 65. DUCKS—Bonen—Dxake. 

1. David Eardie, Priestbaugb, Hawick, .... 

2. Captain Maitland DongaB, BJST., of Scotsciaig, Taypori^ . 

SECXEoir 66. DUCKS—Rouen—2 Ducks. 

1. Captain Maitland Dongfdl, BJL, of ScT^scraig, Tayport^ . 

2. David Haidie, Priestbaugb, HswidE, .... 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


10 0 
0 10 0 


Carry forward, L.91 0 0 
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BrofQglitfanraTd, 1>M 0 0 

SECixasrer. BXJ€IES~Boaea~I}r^e (Toinifid, 

1. Captain G. F. Lyon, of Eirlmicfaad, Bnmfiies, . . . .200 

S. Ci^ain SJaiflaiid Bougall, RJIT^, of Scoiscndg’, Ta^pp^ . . . . 0 10 0 

SectxostOS. BUCKS—Sonoor-a DnckllngB. 

1. Captain iSIaitland BongoU, R.X., of ScotscraSg, Tayport, . . . .10 0 

3. Captain G. F. Lyon, B J?., of ]Q]&nddiacI, Bmnfiies, . . . . 0 ID 0 

Sscrroisr 69. BUCKS—Any other Pore Breed—Bndce. 

1. lOas Korton, BannoGih Badge, Fiaoehiie, . . . . .200 


SacnoiN 70. BUCKS—Any ocher Pare Breed—3 Bucks.-No Entry. 

Segxzoh 7L BUCKS—Any other Pore Breed—Brake (roi]ng).r—No 
Entry. 

Sbctiox 73. BUCKS—Any other Pore Breed—3 Bm^Unga—No 
Entry. 

SscxiOH 73. TUEKETS—Black Norfolk—Co^ 

1. Captain HaiOand BongaB, B.N., of Seotsciaig, Tayport^ . . . .10 0 

2. WBIiam Wdr, Inches, FaUdrk,.0 10 0 

SEcnosr 74 TCBKETS—Blaidc Norfolk—2 Hens. 

1. Captain Naitland Bongaii, ILN., of Scotaexaig, Tayport, . . . .10 0 

Section 7& TURKEYS—Black Norfolk—Cock (Poult).—No Entry. 

SncnoN 76. TX7BKEYS—BlaEk Norfolk—2 Hens (Poults).—No Entry. 

Section 77. TUBKETS—Any other Breed—Cock. 

L Miss Norton, Baxmoch Lodge, Pitlochxie^ . . . .10 0 

2. Bavid Hudie, Piiesthangh, Ha^ek, . . . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 7& TUBKETS—Any other Breed—2 Hens. 

L Bavid BArdie, Priesthangh, Hairick, . . . . . 10 0 

2: Mias Norton, Bannock Lod^ Piflodufe, . . . . . 0 10 0 

Section 79. TUBKETS—Any other Breed—Cock (Podlt). 

L Lady Gladstone of Fasqne^ Lsniencekirk, . . . . .10 0 

Section 80. TUBKETS—Any other Breed—2 Hene (Ponlte). 

L Lady Gladstone of Fnaque, Laurencekirk, . . . . .10 0 

SEcnoN 81. GEESE—Grey Tonlonse—Gander, 

L Bavid Haidie, Fciesthsugh, Havldi, . . , . , .10 0 

Section 82L GEESE—Grey Tonlonae—2 GeesOk 

L Bavid Hindte, PrteHthiBnd»» Hawi^ • . . . . .10 0 

StEOnoN 83. GEESE—Grey TonkNtBe—Gander (Tonng). 

1. Bavid Haidie, Piiesthan^ Hawick, . . . . . .10 0 

Section 84 GEESE—Grey TonZoose—2 GodingSk—No En^. 

Section 85. GEESE—Enibden—Gander.—No Entry* 

Section 86. GEESE—Emhden—-2 Geeae^No Entry. 

Section 87. GEESE—Emhden—Gander (Tonn^.—No Entry. 

Sectxon 88. GEESE—Emhden—^3 Gofhngs.—No Entry. 


Section 89. GEESE—Any other Pore Breed—Gander. 

1. Captain C. F. Lyon, B.N., of Slrkmldmel, Dinnfzieei .... 

Section 90. GEESE—Any other Pore Breed—2 Geeae.—Ho EWzy. y' 

Section 9L GEESE—Any other Pore Breed-Gander 

Entry. y 


Section 92. GEESE—Any other Pnre Breed—2 


GodtQga*^^Q Eidiiy. 


LA09 10 0 
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Class VL-IMPLEMENTS. 

Slyer Medals yreie avarded to the foQo^g:— 

1. J. is F. Howard, Britannia Iroii Works, Bedford, for Collectioa. 

3. W. Y. Yicholson dc Son, Trent Iron Worics, Yewark-on-Trent, for CoOeetioD. 

3: SamneZson & Co, Bntaania Works, Banbmy, for Ckdlectioxi. 

4 John Unite, 291 Edgeware Boad, London, for S(|naie Tent; Alpine Tent; and Collection. 

5. Walter A. Wood, 77 Upper Thames Street, London, for Reaping Machines. 

6. Gibson&Trit,B<dnfieldlronandWire Works, West Foontain Bridge, £dinbi3igh,forCQllecriaa. 

7. Harrison, M^Grrcgor, dc Go., Alldon Fonndry, L^gh, Mandhesfer, for 3 Two-horse Mow^ 

Machines; and 3 Two-horse Comldzied Machines. 

8. James Howoith, Tictoria Works, Fanrworth, Bolton, for Collection. 

9. Thomas Himter, Lnidement Works, Majhole, for 2 Patent Tormp Tblimets. 

10 Alexander Jack dt Sonst Sfayhote, for Patent Ponhle Bidging or DiiU PlOQj^ invented ly 
P. Wilson, Koblehall, Peebles; and Collection. 

11. XJndsay Ss Anderson, LiBiehni Fireclay Works, Dunfermline, for CoILecriaa. 

12l G. W. Knrray ds Go., Banff Fonndiy, Banff, for Collection. 

13. T. Pirie A Co., Einmnndy, Longside, Aberdeenshire, for Collection. 

14. European Sen^g Machine Company, 128 Poitlaad Street, Manchester, per Bedpath & Co., 

Boxbnrgh Street, Eelso, for Collection. 

15. Ben. Beid A Gol, Agricnltnial Implement Makers, Aberdeen, for CcdlectiCHi. 

13. George Srilar ds Son, Hnnily, for Collection. 

17. Thomas Shemff ds Go., Westbarns, Dnnbai\ for Two-row Tninip and Mangold Sowing 

Mochme; and Collection. 

18. Bobey A Co. (limited). Perseverance Iron Wozitcs, lincoln, for Patent Iron^Framed Thrashing 

and Finiaidng 

19. Wilson, M^Lay, A Go., 87 St Vincent Street, Glasgow, for 3 Bo(&-£oring Machines, made by 

Graven Brothers. 

20. WBson, M'Lsy, d^ Ga, 87 St Vincent Street, Glasgow, fbr Air (kimpiesser, made by Craven 

Brcthera. 

SO saver Medals, L.1& 

Hie^aimi jSlver Medals were awarded to the fonowisg:— 

1. A. Jenkinson, 10 Princes Street, Edintnug^ for CoQectton. 

2. William lincolne, 77 John Street^ Glasgow, and 32 Lndgaie Jmil, London, for CoiDeefioo. 

3. MacNie A Baird, Barnsdale Machine Works, Stirling, for Four Patent Hand Pnndiing 

Bears; Small Hand Punch; aasd Ball Pnneher; all invented hy Robert Baud. 

4. Mrs Paterson, 38 Union Street, Dundee, for Collection. 

5. Thomas A Taylor, Salford, Manchester, and Stoc^^rt, for Wadiiiig MacMnea 
0. Thornton, Currie, A Co^ 78 Princes Street, Edinburg^ for CoDeetion. 

7. Bichard Hekerton ds Sons, Old Tweed Implement Works, Berwidc-on-Tweed, for Patent 

Self-Deliveiy Reaper, **Ezcdsior Excelled;^ and Patent Reaper, **Little Wonder." 

8. Kemp, Mniray, A Ylchdlson, Stirling, for ColIectimL 

9. Eimbal A Morton, 114 Aigyle Street, Glasgow, for Overhead Sack Sewing Machine. 

10. LOlie A Elder, Tweedmonfh, Berwiek>«n.-Tweed, for Fonr Patent Imperial Reapers and 

Mowers; Patent Imperial Reaper and Mower; Back-eye Reaper and Mower; and Two 
Berwick Eclipse Mowers and Reapers. 

11. Fickdey, Sms, ds Co. (Limited), Bedford Foundry. Lrigh, Lancashire, for Patent Heavy Com- 

hinedMowera and Reapers; Patent I^ht Combined Mowers and Reapers; and Collection. 
13. Richmond ds Chandler, Salfor^ Manthester, for Chaff (hitters. 

13. George Thomson, Goachbnilder, Stirling;, for Sanitary Ambulance Omnlbiis, with dlding Bed 

for Patient, and seats for attendants; and CdHection. 

14. Georgo Anderson, Westwood, Stirling, for Collection. 

15. William Bam A Col, Lochrin Inn Works, Edinborgh, for OoReetion. 

16 . W. S. Bonlton ds Gol, Rose Lane Iron Works, Norwich, for OoReetion. 

17. Bn^am A Cou, Tweed Implement Works, Berwick-oisTweed, for Patent Drill Roller. 

18. John Dbe, Emd. for Horse Rake, M.B., made by Banaome^ Shnn ds Head. 

19. John Gregory, Westoe, Sooth Shields, for Sing^e-l^iBe Reai^ng Mwhine. 

20. Darid Hally, Bnthvem^ Anchterarder, for Two-Horse Swing Plongh. 

3L Hanghton A Thompson, Carlisle, for Patent Self-Acting Horse Hay Baku 

22. Wilham H. Kirkwood, Lothian Bridge, Dalkeith, for Norwegian Hamsw. 

23. G. ds W‘. Porteons, Flora Bank, Haddington, for Comhihed Reaping and Mowing Machine. 

2L Edwin Sherwood, Eirkbridge, Bedale, for Two-Horse Reaper; and One-Horse Reaper. 

25. Stuart A Go., 8 Thomas Street, Edinburgh, for CoUeetion. 

36. John Fowler A Co., India Bnildings, Edinbnigh, and Leeds, for Six-Horse Power Traction 

TEn gSTiA- 

27. Hhniy R. Marsden, Leeds, for Stone Breaker. 

27 Medium l^ver Medals, L.14, SB. 6d. 
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IGaor l^ver 3Iedals -weie awarded to tbe following:— 

1. BolieTt Adama, 4 Bntlaiid Place, £dinl)izrgh, for Collection. 

3. Thomae Bradford & Co^ Cathedral Steps, Mm<^ester, and 68 Pleet Street^ London, for 
Collection. 

3. Dobhie & Forbes, 92 Mitch^ Street, Glasgow, and Laibert, for Portable BoHeis. 

4 W. A Jt M Gonlding OJmited), Dublin and Cork, for Prodnee Grown with Goiilding*s 
Manure. 

& Graham & Morton, King Street, Stilling, for CodectioxL 

6. Vmiam Hawler (of Iffinton, HoUxns, & Co^ Tite Manufacturers), 37 Frederick ISareet, Edin¬ 

burgh, for Collection. 

7. John SQalop, Goatfield Coachworhs, Haddington, and 18 Antigua Street, Edinbuigh, for Ash¬ 

ford Car, with Idlings attached to Shafts to cany off Horse motion, 
a Tlrtne & Ferguson, 14 Murray Place, Stilling, for CoHeetion. 

9. Butters Brothers, 36 Eenfidd Street, Glasgow, for Patent Tti^e-Action Steam Pump, with 
Yertlcal Bdler, made hy YHson. 

la Margnis Mothers, Bon-rAccord Wmks, Glasgow, for Twdre-inch Direct Acting Centrifugal 
Pumping Engine; and Portable Oentiifogal Pumping Engme. 

IL James Dicksan A Soi^ 32 Hamrrer Street, Edinburgh, for Collection. 

32. R. T. Mackintoeib, 12 Melbourne Place, Edmburi^ for Collection. 

12 Minor Silver Medals, L.3,12s. 


Awazda at Trial of Beapeirs beid at Eing^s Park Farm, on the 12£h of September 1S7J— 

J. A F. Howard, Bedford, for European Beaper, . Medium Gold Medal, L.C 2 

J. A F. Howard, Bedford, for International Beap^, . Medium Gold Medal 6 2 

Samudson A Co, Banbury, for Bojal Beaper, . . Hmor Gold Medal, 8 18 

W. A. Wood, London, for Combing B^per and Mower, . Minor Gold Hod^ 3 15 
W. A. Wood. London, for Champion Beaper, . . . Slver Medal, 0 16 

J. Bisset, A Sons, Bburgowrie, for Self-DeUvezing Beaper, . Silver Medal, 0 16 
Jas. D. Allan A Sons CWthOl, Dnnkdd, for SeIf-DeIi\eTy Beaper, 

Medium Silver Medal, 0 10 6 

Award at Trial of Potato Diggers, hdd at Broomiidge, on the 15th October 1873 — 

Corbett A Peel, Perseverance Iron Works, Shrewsbury, Medium Gold Medal, 6 2 0 


L.27 13 6 


ABSTBACT OF PEEMIUMS. 


ewtifi, . 

Horses, 

Sheep, . 

Swine, . 

PooBiy, 

hnplemenr^- 

20 S^ver Medals, . 

27 Medium Silver MedMs, 
12 Mmor Saver Medals^ 


LB05 8 0 
438 11 6 
328 13 0 
. . 58 15 0 

109 10 0 

U16 0 0 
14 3 6 
312 0 


Beapers and Potato Diggers. 
3 Medium Gold Me^ 
2 Mmi>r Gold Medals, 

2 Silver Medals, 

1 Medium &lver Medal, 


UL3 6 0 
7 10 0 
1 12 0 
0 10 6 


61 14 0 


L.1803 11 6 


LIST OF JUDGES. 

SHOB!CH 0 sa>-Jo 8 eph Culshaw, Towneiiey Park, Burnley; H. Chandos Pole Gdl, Hopton HaB, 
WhfcBwoTth; James Whyte, Idttle Clinterty, Blackburn, Aberdeen. Affendmy AreraZieiw—Ales, 
of Bonhill; John Faslane. 

PoiuED Awaus.—John Ciollie^ El^; Thomas Fergnson, Einnochtry, Coupar Angus; George 
Fhmp, Beynds, Eeith HaB, Inveruria AUendiafig ifem&ers—Alex. Buchanan, Garscaddeii Mains; 
J. Bw Hamilton of Leny. 
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GAiLOWAY.-^clm Oiabam of Sha«r, Locil»r1)ie; James Gxienon, E!rkland, Hangh of tJir, 
Balbeaiie; Allan a Fagan, Innergeldie, Camiie, CrieS. ATemdera-rH. D. Eisikine of 

Caidross; Peter De\rar, King's Park. 

Atbssobs.—'S oliert Guihiie, CrosBbiiin,Tro<m; Bob^ McKean, Lnmlodi, Bishopbriggs; Jobn 
Wangb, St John's Kirk, Biggar. AiiendHiff Mmberg—K B. B. Feile, Catter House; Andretr 
Dewar, Amprior. 

HiGHLA]jn>.-~James Jardine, KUlmia.'ni Elntry, Stirling; Ai^Tander Uaedonald, Balranald, 
Lodunaddy; John H‘LBnchlan, Frenicb, Fobs, Piflochrie. AtieiuUn^r JfSon&STB— Lord Belfosr of 
Burleigh; James Hacsnab, Loaning Bank. 

Fat Catzlc aitd Extra Sectioks of SHEEP.-<-John BeQ, 173 Argyle Street, Glasgow; James 
Wilson, 14G George Street^ Edinburgh; Alexander Yoong, Keir Dimhlan& Atiendwi^ 

Membtav—John GampbeQ of XoTeiardoch; John Dewar, Donne Castle Fann. 

Draught Stalejohs abd Colds.— Robert WSson, Dmn, Perth; Bobert MnzdodL. EaQ&ide, 
Cambnslang; James Ooubrough, Blalitammoch, Lennoxtown. Attendiuff JfembenStr A. C.R. 
Gibson Maitland, Bark, M.?.; Andrew Mitdidl, Alloa. 

Draught Marks aku Fiu^— John Yonng, Fnlwood, Paisley; William Park, Dalmair, Dnn- 
tocher; Winiam Lang;, Lochmill, Milton of Gampsie. Att€nd£itg MemdenSr William Broee of 
Stenhonse, Bark; wiakun Brock, Bams of Clyde. 

Hukters, Boadsirss, AJfu Ponies.— Waiftm Ford, Hardengreen, Dalkdth; .Vndrew Gillon of 
Wallhonse, Bathgate; George Stodart, 80 West Nile Street, Glasgow. Atitxdinff Jfmbers— 
William Forbes of Callendar; William Allan, Pork. 

Cheviot.— Jobn Jardine, Axkleton, Langholm; Bobeit Paterson of Birthwood, Biggar; John 
Robson, B} mess. Otterbnm. Aiienduiff JJemiers—James B. Gibson MalQand, yr. of Clifton HaU; 
J. T. Scott Paterson, Plean. 

Blacefaccd.— James Craig of Craigdorrocb, New Cumnock; Bobert Elliot, Laighwood, Dun- 
keld; Donald McIntyre, Tigh-na-blair, Comiie, Ciief. Aiteadbtff JUimben—R, P. Newton of 
CasOirndhill; Peter Cniror, CoxithilL 

Border Lezcbsxeb.— John Dicklnsmi, Bemersyde Cottage, St Boswell’s; Adam Smith, Steven¬ 
son Mains, Haddington; John Usher, Stodxig, Kdau JtfemSfip Aftinfiera—W* A. Hadadhlan of 
Anchentroig; Balph Stark, CamehOL 

Lbigbsibr akd other Lobg-Woouled,— JoB^h Bell, Scalehill, Penrith; George H. Ssnday, 
Hohne Plenrepcmt, Nottm^am; Janies Topham, The Hemploe, Wdford, Bngl^. Aitendi^ 
Memdtrt—John M. Ifarian, Anchinfroe; Alex. Mitchdl, ABoa. 

Southdown, Shboprhirw, ahd otbsb SHOsivWooLLm—William Borthwick, Monkwny, White¬ 
haven; B. H. Masfen, Pendeford, Wolv^luimpton; James Skirving, LuHoess Uaii^ Drem. 
AtfsncT&ip ifemSers—Bobert Monbray, Gaxnbns; John & Jack, Cariat. 

Swiho-T. D. lindlay, Easterhill, Glasgow; James Graham, Parcdstown, Longtown; (veoige 
Harvey, Whittuagham Mains, PTestonkirk. Attending Afemdera—Alex. Macnab of Techmniiy; 
David Foyer, Knowdiead, 

Poultry— Sections 1 to 39 tadnsfae.:—Bichard Teebay, Ftdwood, Preston; James Wilson, Wester 
Cowden, Daikdth. Attending Aferaters—Thomas Tnmbnl], Stiiiing; H. F. Campbell of Bdqnhan. 
Sktion 40 to end^olm Gibson, Woolmec, Dalkeith; Patride Small Keir of KindrogAn, FUloduie. 
Attending Mamben—^ Henry Seton Steuart, Bart.; Thomas Mnii. 

Iuelemenxb.— James W. Hunter of Thnnton, Chainnanfof the Sodety*B Maehlneiy Committee; 
David Stevenson, C.E., Edinburgh, ConsnltingEngineer to theSodety; James D. Park, Practical 
Engineer to the Sodety; Profesbor Wilson, Edinburgh; Jdm Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkdth; Thomas 
Mylne, Niddiie Mains, libertcn; JohnMnnro, Fiuili^on, Kelbo; P. H Swinton, Hdyn Bank, 
Gifford; T. K. B. Leslie MdvBle Cartwright, Melville Honse, Ladybank; Sir Alex. C. B. Gibson 
Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bart., Convener of Local Committee; The Earl of Dnnmore; H. D. 
Erskine of Cardross, Stirling; E. F. Newton of Castlandhill, Polmont Bank, Falkirk; Bailie 
Andeistm, Stirling; Archibald GampbeD, Dnnmore, Stirling; David BaUingaB, Biairdimimiond, 
Stirling; Bobert Paterson, Cardross, Stirling. 


III.—DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 

CATTLE. 


KA3IEOFD1SI. FSSUXOX AWABDED TO FOR AHOUXT. 

Sttxartrg Maxwdl Clark of Little Cnlmain GaBoway BnB, Oasa 1L« . . L.3 0 0 

ofKu'i- Jobn Thamson, Blalkes da da ... 3 0 0 

cad&rfFAt JtiiGes Cunningham, Taibreoch da da Minor SB. Medal 0 6 ft 

James Cuimii^ham, Taabreoch GaBoway Edfer . . . . S 0 ft 

James Gunnih^^ham, Taibreodi da.3 0 0 


W. & J. Shennan, l^g da . . Mhior 1^ Medal 0 6 0 

Garry forward .- 


Two-year old BnBa 


L.10 13 0 
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xA-wie OF Diar. fEEsouac ATTASSED xo Fos Avominr. 

Biong^t forward . L.10 12 0 


ytffir^aff Dvke of Bncdeuch and Q;aeeis- 
berry, K.G. .... 

Ayrshire Bull . 

saver Medal 0 16 

0 

Jame> j^tb, Oleiunaima 

do. Class If 

. 2 0 

0* 

James Gateside 

do. do. 

. 1 10 

0» 

Abram Kerr, CastlebQl 

da Class n. 

. 3 0 

0 

James Moffat, Gateside 

do. do . 

. 2 0 

0 

James Moffat, Gateside 

da da 

IQnorSLMedalO 6 

0 

Tbomas Kerr, WbitehilL 

Ayxahire H^er 

. 8 0 

0 

Geoige Coisaa, Macr * 

da 

. 2 0 

0 

George Corson, Mair 

da 

Minor SU. Medal 0 6 

0 

Jdaad of Jobn Macileod, MonTratadfc 

SEighland TT^fftr 

. 8 0 

0 

Jobn Madeod, M(mkstadt 

da 

. 2 0 

0 

Jnhn MacLeod, Henksladt 

do. 

Hinor^MedalO 6 

0 

Zorn and JS, M. Macdonald of Dnnacb 

Highland Bna . 

SOver Medal 0 16 

0 

yether James H*Eecihnie^ Glenmore 

Highblnd Boll, Glass I 

. 4 0 

0 

Zorn Joibn M^Diannld, Beraj 

da da . 

. 3 0 

0 

Donald M*Callnmy Balligowan 

da da 

Minor SSL Medal 0 6 

0 

James H'-Eechnie, Glenmore 

da Class n. 

. 8 0 

0 

James M'Eechnie^ Glenmore 

da da 

. . . 2 0 

0 

Jobn M'Diarmid, Beray 

da do. 

ICnor^MedalO 6 

0 

James M^Eechnie, Glenmore 

Highland Heifer 

. , • 8 0 

0 

Boncan M^Lachlon, DnaSg 

da 

. 2 0 

0 

If. 31. Macdonald of Dnnoch 

do 

MinorlSLHedalO 6 

0 

ArgtfJt Alexander Holme, Ballimore 

Ayrshire Bsll, Class I 

. 2 0 

0* 

Alexander MTarlane, Cambaan 

da do. 

. 1 10 

0* 

Alexander Holme, Ballimore 

da Glass 11. 

.30 

0 

D, & R. Dayie, Dnnadd 

D. & R. Davie, Dnnadd 

da do. 

. 2 0 

0 

da da 

Minor SiL Medal 0 6 

0 

James H(dm, Gostleton 

Ayrshire Heifer 

. . . 3 0 

0 

F. C. T. Gascoigne Groignidi Castle 

\ da . . 

. 2 0 

0 

Dngald MHlanmn, Caimacery 

da . . 

Minori^MedalO 6 

0 

Tide pfAU James Reid, Gre^tme 

Shorthorn Bull, Class I 

. 4 0 

0 

ford William Ironside, Tonley 

da da 

. 3 0 

0 

William Benton, Harthill 

do. da 

Minor SOL Medal 0 6 

0 

unUiam Mitcbell, Ancbnagathle 

Shorthorn Bull, Class XL . . .20 

0 

G. Wilken, Waterside of Forbes 

da do. 

. . . 2 0 

0 

G. WaBon, WMteaidfl 

do. da 

mnec^MedsiO 6 

0 

Wil]iamMHlomMe,MF.,lMlyfoir Poll^ . 

. 3 0 

0 

BLrD. Adamson, Balqnbaxxt 

do. 

. 2 0 

0 

H. D Adamson, Balqubam 

do. 

Minors Medal 0 6 

0 

Iweraraa U^Arthnr of Barbreck 

Highland Bull . 

saver Medal 0 16 

0 

Dnncan M*Artbiir, Aebadnnaa 

da Glass L 

. 4 0 

0 

Charles Tomer, llainn 

do. da 

. 3 0 

0 

Dontan T. Campbell, Adulian 

da do. 

MiTinr Rn_ Wpdnl 0 ({ 

0 

Dnncan McArthur, Aebadnnaa 

da Class IL 

. 1 10 

0* 

Robert Blair, Tomlnreck 

da do. 

. 1 0 

0* 

Dnncan M^&rtbnr, Aebadnnaa 

Highland Heifer 

. 3 0 

0 

John M'Arthnr, Barbreck 

do. 

. 2 0 

0 

John McArthur, Barbreck 

da 

IHnorSE Medal 0 6 

0 

Speg, Aren^ Jobn Fleming, Marionbmgb 

Shorthorn BnH . 

Slver Medal 0 16 

0 

and Fitf- Alexander Gilbert, Enoekhum 

do. Oa&s I. 

. 2 0 

0* 

dochside J. & G. Grant, Glenfarelas 

da do. 

. 1 10 

0* 

William Bimie, Bdnagarrow 

do. OasslL 

. 3 0 

0 

William Bimie, Belnagarrow 

do. do. 

. 2 0 

0 

James Fraser, Mains of Eirdels 

do. do. 

aTfanr pn. Medal 0 6 

0 

W. M. Skinner, Dromin 

Foiled Heifer . 

. 8 0 

0 

William Robertson, Burnside 

do. 

. 2 0 

0 

W. M. Skinner, Dmmin 

do. 

Minor SO. Medal Q 6 

0 


Cany foiward 

* Half Frcmimna awarded, tbe number of Lots being under fonr. 
t Aged BnlLs. 


L.112 (} 0 
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TSAXE OF DI8T. "PBEUCIC AWASDSD TO 

ItkVi Jvra^ Hngli Stev’enson, Laggaa 
andCoUoA- Jobn Johnston, Tallant 
D. Simpson, Gonll 

i)ees£cfe Francis Farqnbarson of Finzean 

Mrs Ldighton, Bowbntts 
D. 2aco1, Upper Angoston 
John Smith, Oampfleld 

Benfrea Thomas Qaric, Dmmlie 

Mis Douglas, Green 
Mrs Douglas, Green 

Etsfvn George Brawn, Westeriown 

Alexander Paterson, Mulben 
Georgia Brawn, Westertown 


son AKomrr. 

Brought forward . L.112 6 0 

Ayrshire Bull, Glass I. Minor SB. Medal 0 6 0 
do. Class XL Minor Sil. Medal 0 6 0 
Ayishize Hdfer . Minor Sil. Medal 0 6 0 

Shorthorn Bull . . Silrer Medal 0 16 0 

do. Class L Minor SIL Medal 0 6 0 

da Class 11 ABnor SiL Medal 0 6 0 

Polled Hdfer . . iQnor SB. Medal 0 6 0 

Ayrshire Boll, GlassL Minor SB.Medal0 6 0 
do. Class n. Minor SB. Medal 0 6 0 
Ayrdiiie Edfer . Minor SB. Medal 0 6 0 

Polled Bull, Class I. Minor SiL Medal 0 6 0 

do. Class IX. Mmor SiL Medal 0 6 0 

PdlledH^er . . Minor SB.Medal0 6 0 


HORSES FOR AGRICXJLTtJRAL PURPOSES. 


Btuhan 

Peter M^Bolde, Snnnyside 

Stallion 

. 25 

0 

0 

Amrocc 

James Garren, Monk Castle 

StaBion 

. 25 

0 

0 

Smrl A‘ 
GtdaiMeiU, 

. James Gouxiay, West Farm 

Stallioa 

. 25 

0 

0 

CmOneu 

George Gray, Eastertoa 

Stallion 

. . . 35 

0 

0 

fftffftrwwf 

OiazleB M*Ee6Baek, Oolhlair 

BroodMaxe . 

4 

0 

0 


James Lawrence, Mills of Fofrzes 

do. 

3 

0 

0 


AlflxaiHter Whrtao, Ylewhni 

da 

BQnor SO. Medal 0 

6 

0 

SaMkutom Adam Smith, Stevenson Maine 

BroodMaxe • 

4 

0 

0 


Adflan StereUSOn HfftiTia 

do. . . 

3 

0 

0 


Adam Smith, Stevenson Mains 

da: - 

Minor SB. Medal 6 

6 

0 

JSoBkJOe 

James B. JUBtcheU^ Drynie 

Brood Mare 

. - 4 

0 

0 


Jonathan Middleton, Davidston 

da 

8 

0 

0 


Jonathan unrtinfthmj Davidston 

do. 

Minor Sil. Medal 0 

6 

0 

Ayr 

James Kern, Lochend 

Two-year did Colt 

, . . 3 

0 

0 


John Cowan, Bridge of Aird 

do. . 

. . . 2 

0 

0 


James Brown, AzdneB 

da 

Minor SiLMbdalO 

6 

0 


J. N. Fleming of Enockdim 

One-year did Colt 

2 

0 

0 


J. M. Martin, Anchinfzoe 

do. 

! ! ' 1 

0 

0 


James MOler, Bnrnhauk 

da 

XTinnr SB. Medal 0 

6 

0 


David Hunter, OuBtreehni 

Two-year did FUly 

3 

0 

0 


William Caldv^ Boydston 

do. 

2 

0 

0 


J. N. neming of KnodEdon 

do. 

hOnorSD. Medal 0 

6 

e 


J. N. neming of Enockdon 

One-year did FDly 

2 

0 

0 


Robert Eutchiaon, Criaeksland 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


WBliam GaldweU, Boydston 

da 

Mhi 0 r£BL 2 CedalO 

6 

0 


Athdu and Duke of Athole, E.T. 

Blackfebced Tup . 

SBver Medal 

0 16 

0 

Weem Duchess Dowager of Athole 

Blackfaced SheszBhgTkip 

3 

0 

0 

David GuBd, Monzie 

da 

. 

1 

0 

0 

Dncbess Dowager of Athole 

da 

Minor S3. Medal 0 

6 

0 

JBsidale and Robert TbrnbuD, Faloadh 

GheviotTtq^ 

SBver Medal 

0 16 

0 

ZidSdesdxie J. L. Howatson, Becks 

da 

. 

3 

0 

0 

lliomas C. Borthwick, Hdpsrigg 

da 

. 

1 

0 

0 

WHBam Little, Bmnfoot 

do. 

Ttnnftr SiLMedal 0 

6 

0 


Carry'forward 


L.366 0 0 
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KA3fB OF DffiT. PBEaODX AWABBBD TO FOS AKOOKT. 




Bronght forward . L266 0 

0 

JEslUitle and J. J. Botthwick, Georgefield 

Cheviot SheasiingTc^ 

3 0 

0 

Lidtksdde, Thomas C. Borthwick) Hoi^r^g 

do* 

. . . 1 0 

0 


Jaxneb Jardine of Larriston 

doL 

Hinor SO. Medal 0 6 

0 


J. J. M. Borthwick, OeorgefitiLd 

Cheviot Ewes 

. . 8 0 

0 


Robert Tninball, Fahiach 

do. 

1 0 

0 


Thomas G. BorthwiOk, Hopsrigg 

da 

Minor Sn. Medal 0 6 

0 


Thomas G. Borthwick, Bopsii^ 

Cheviot Glmmers . 

8 0 

0 


James Paterson, Temma 

do. 

, 1 0 

0 


Thomas C. Borthwidc, Hojpsiigg 

do. 

Minor ISd.Medal 0 d 

0 

Cotoa 

Thomas Lochead, Garfonansalg 

CheTiot Tup 

8 0 

0 


John Hercer, Amnadam 

da 

1 0 

0 


ThQtnaa, TiQobead, Gartonansaig 

da 

Mfanr SO. Medal 0 6 

0 


Thomas Lodiead, Gartonansaig 

Cheviot Shearling Tnp 

3 0 

0 


John Tomer, StronchaDien 

do. 

1 0 

0 


John Tnmer, StronchaUen 

da 

Minor sn. Medal 0 6 

0 


Thomas LodEhari^ Gartonansaig 

Cheviot Ewes 

3 0 

0 


James Tombnll, DalBongart 

da . > 

1 0 

0 


Baniel Meteer, Achamoro 

do. 

Minor SxL Medal 0 0 

0 


Thomas Loehcttd, Gartonansaig 

Gberiot Gimmen . 

8 0 

0 


James TnnibaEl, BsBhmgart 

do. 

1 0 

0 


W. B. XHtvison, Goylett 

da 

IBnor SiLMedal 0 6 

0 

Annaiidale, 

1 

1 

Cheviot Tiip 

smverUedid 0 10 

0 

inetvdbtg 

James Bi> don, Kinnelhead 

da 

3 0 

0 

Pari^io/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

da 

. . . 1 0 

0 

KvrJcmi- 

James Johnt^e of Bodesbeck 

do. 

Minor 1^ Medal 0 6 

0 

thad 

John A. Johostone^ Archbank 

Cheviot Shearling Tap 

3 0 

0 


John A. Johnstone, Aiehbank 

do. 

1 0 

0 


James Johnstone of Bodesbeck 

do. • 

Minor sn. Medal 0 8 

0 


Thomas VTeish of Earlshangh 

Cheviot Ewes 

1 10 

O’" 


John tkirmthers, Kirkhill 

da 

0 10 

0* 


Thomas Weldl of IgarlabaiTtgli 

da 

Minor sn. Medal 0 6 

0 


Thomas Welsh of TCuriahiBigb 

Cheviot GixxuneiB • 

3 0 

0 


James Brydon, Ehmdbead 

do. 

1 0 

0 


James Johnstone d Bodesbeck 

do. 

MinorSLMedalO 6 

0 

Sorter 

Thomas Forster, jnn^ BDIngham 

Border Leicester Ttap 

8 0 

0 

Uxbm 

John Lees, Mkrvingsto 

do. 

1 0 

0 


Alexander Bain, Legais 

do. 

Minor sn. Medal 0 6 

0 


John Lees, Itorvingston 

Border Lister Shearling . 8 0 

0 


A. P. Hope, Bordlands 

do. 

1 0 

0 


Tlomas Forster, jnn^ BUingham 

do. 

Minor Sn.MedM 0 6 

0 


John Lees, Marvingston 

Border LeieebterGiauaers . . 1 10 

0* 


William P^es, linton Bnmfoot 

do. 

0 10 

0* 


WlDiam PaxTes, Linton Bnmfoot 

do. 

Minor SI. Medal 0 6 

0 

&M:ir£ 

Charles Scott, Nether Phawhopo 

Cheviot Top 

3 0 

0 


John Scott, Ddoraine 

da 

1 0 

0 


winifttn ^idgehope 

do. 

IRnor SO. Medal 0 6 

0 


John Scott, Delaraine 

Cheviot Shearling Tap 

3 0 

0 


John Mitebpri, piinjTlfft 

do. 

1 0 

0 


Alexander Scott, Bomsayclexich 

do. 

Minor UrTofiat o 6 

0 


John Scott, Peloxaine 

Cheviot Ewes 

1 10 

0* 


John AQtchell, Singhe 

do. 

0 10 

0* 


Bohext B. Fleming^ Chapeihopo 

do. • 

Minor Sil. Medal 0 6 

0 


John Scott, Deloralne 

Cheviot Gimmexs . 

3 0 

0 


JcduL Mitdiell, Single 

do. 

1 0 

0 


Wimam Han, Hid^ope 

da 

Minor sn. Medal 0 6 

0 

Amm 

Janies AHan, jnn^ Balnacoole 

Blackfaced Tap . 

lUSnorSn. Medal 0 0 

0 


James Allan, jnn^ Balnacoole 

Blackfaced SheaThngTapMinorSILMedalO 6 

0 


James AHan, jnn^ Balnacoole 

Blackfaced Ewes . 

Minor SLMedal 0 6 

0 


James AHan, BahiacoeAe 

Blackfaced Gimmers 

'ifttinr SO. Medal 0 6 

0 


Ouiyfonraid . L.339 8 0 
* Half Ptemiiixas awarded, the number d Lots being under fonr. 
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zr AUZ OF DX8T. FBSKrOU AW.A1EDXD TO 

P^vperTFoi^'WiDiam Himter, Craighead 

Lean- Da^d Tweedie^ Casfile Crawford 
earktidre John Paterson, Howdench 
Wffliam Hunter, Craighead 
Tnniam Hunter, Craighead 


Fcn axoim. 

Brought forwaand L.339 8 0 
Cheviot Tup . SdyerUedal 0 1C 0 
dou . . yinftr ^n. V Mfil Q 6 0 

Cheviot Shearling Top Minor SQ. Medal 0 6 0 

Cheviot Ewes . Minor 1^ Medal 0 6 0 

Cheviot Ghnmers . Minor SH.MedM 0 6 0 


MaH, OoRt DnneanEetdierof Glenaxos* 
and Tyrm Duncan Pletdier of Glenaroa 
Duncan Pletdier of Glenaros 
Jdin Thomson, Axos Mains 
John Thomson, Aios Mains 


BladdacedTup . SBver Medal 0 16 0 

do. . Minor Iffl. Medal 0 6 0 

BlackfacedShearlingTupMinoriaLMedal 0 6 0 
Bladifseed Ewes . Minor 91. Medal 0 6 0 

Bladcfaced Ginunets Minor bih Medal 0 6 0 


7restXoth£tm James Ehaning; Cannuirs 
audSouferaJames Flemings CannuiiB 
XHstriet o/Mxs Peter Bdd, Wacdlonilton 
JSiiriingsh, James Plcming^ Cannuixs 


LdcesterTigi Minor SiLMedal 0 6 0 

Leicester Shearling Ti^ Minor SU. Medal 0 6 0 

Leicester Ewes . Minor SiL Medal 0 6 0 

Ldcoster Cummers UTir.inr siL Medal 0 6 0 


Far/ar 

William White, Spott 

Blackfaced Tup . 

Minor Sfl-Medal 0 

6 

0 


John Edward, Eintrockat 

]9ackfacedShear]ingTapMinorSil.Medal 0 

6 

0 


Ardiibaia Lindsay, Glenogie 

Blackfaced Ewk . 

Minor Sil.Medal 0 

6 

0 


D. & J. &Ditb, TBlydovie 

Blackfaced Gimmers 

Minor Sa. Medal 0 

6 

0 




L.345 16 

Q 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 




Lorn and Charles M*Lean, Penifore 

Sweet Milk Gheeae 

. LJ8 

0 

0 

Nether 

Peter M'lhtiyTe, Baidehieal 

do. 

1 

0 

0 

Lorn 

J. Al J. M*Failanei, Baniaeany 

do. 

Minor SO. Medal 0 

6 

0 


Donald MThail, Aidinamar 

Cured Bntter 

2 

0 

0 


John Gampbdl, Eilbride 

do. 

1 

0 

0 


James Dewar, EHcihattan 

do. 

Minor 9L Medal 0 

6 

0 

Wigtaan 

(HIbert ^yminton, BankBeld 

Sweet Mnk Cheese 

. . . 2 

0 

0 


Jnhn M^Camon, BaT"'*»iT!a 

do. 

1 

0 

e 


Mathew Hannah, Airies 

do. 

Minor 9L Medal 0 

6 

0 


James Spens; Low Ardwdl 

Cured Butter 

1 

0 

0* 


Thomas Jamieson, Cuighie 

do. 

0 10 

0* 


William MKEumpha, Anchahiick 

do. 

Mhuir 91. Medal 0 

.6 

0 


L.11 14 0 


SPECIACi GRANTS. 


JEdinlmr^ Chriamas Club Vote in aid of Premiums,.L.50 0 0 

Ayrshire Vote to Dairy Produce Show at Eitmamock, . . 20 0 0 

Una Vote in aid of Piemioma to the TInst Sodety, . • 20 0 0 


L.00 0 0 


hTETlALR nsr AID OP PREMIUMS GIVEN BY LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

Medium Silver Medals were awarded to tlm following:— 


RAUB OF SOGXBST. 3CSDA1. AWlSnsn TO 

AueMndoir^ KR- Hn^ Gordon Lnmsden of Auehindoir 
drummiet and James WaQcer, Westeide of Brux 

Towte William Bruce, MLd-Clova 

Bohert Giant of Drumminor 
Buehan Sir Alex. Baxmerman, Bart. 

Alexander Stej^en, Lonerveddle 
Mrs Thos. Ferguson, Alton oi Caynach 
Mrs Henderson, Biddinghm 


FOB 

Polled BnU 
Pdled Cow 
ISioithom Bull 
Shorthorn Cow 
Polled Cow 
Shorthorn Hdfer 
Cured Butter 
Sweet Milh Cheese 


• Half Ptemhnnsaw8a:ded, the monber of Lots being under four. 


Buehan JPotOirff 
Assoeiaiion 
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PfiEMIDHS ATVABDED B7 TEE SOGDSTT IE 1878. 


SCAUE OFSOGIBXr. 

SCEDAL ATTABDED TO 

FOB 

Cluny 

Geoige Ste^rart, Anchie^ie 

FEom Manasement 


Heoiy DoKToie, BalTack 

GxeenCrqp 

. 

John Gordon of dnny 

Shorthorn BnU 


John Gordon of Clnny 

Shortham Cow 

Cromar^ rpjperDee^ James M'Gombie, Dangli 

Shorthom Bnll 

aiidJhn&ide 

James 3I*C!omhie^ Daogh 

ShoTthom Hdfer 


Dr Andrew Robertson of Hopewdl 

Polled Bull 


Marquis of Hnnfly ' 

Polled Cow 

Dondde 

Shr ^vniBam Forbes of Graigierar, Barb 

Green Crop 

EtfnMidii 

wmiftTn Balfour, Pitlodoie 

Shorthorn BnU 


John & YuB, little Axdo 

Shorthorn Cow * 

Formartbie 

Tnniam S. Upper ICR 

Shorthorn Bull 


Alex. Davidson, Mains of Caimbrogie 

Shorthorn Heifer 

Fifvie 

Alex. Bonaldso^ little Gight 

Shorihoin Bull 


"VnUism Watson, Korili BMdo 

Dran^tMore 

GarUxh 

Sylvester Campbell, SinneUar 

Shorthom BuU 

' 

William A. Witr-hATIj 

Shorthom Cow 


WilBsxn Macfenight, B(^head 

Polled Bun 


Peter Beattie, Dmmydeer 

Polled Cow 

Ocuioeh Tant^ 

James Stephen, Conglass 

Swedidi TuxnipB 

Society 

William Fhilipi T^fthniniOic 

Greea<4oppedTdlowTni]iip3 

Keiff 

Lewis Stewart, Road^de 

DoiriEing Cock and Hen 


Mrs Paterson, Mains of Wbitebonse 

Fresh Bniter 

KiTieartUne-O'irea 

Mrs Adam, Ihdiley 

DcnhhtgB 

and Upper J^ide^llTs Ross, Aimesley 

BTiMmitha 


James Philip, Snndayswells 

Spanish 


Mrs Adam, Incliley 

CEOSBC&i&ens 


Mrs Davidson of Desswood 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Mrs Middleton, Compfield 

Cured Butter 


Mrs Tocher, Desswood 

Oatmeal flftirpjf 

Kinneihmont 

William A. Anchnagathle 

Shorthom Bnll 


Colonel Leith Bay of Bonnes, G.B. 

Shorthom Heifer 

Leoc^d^vadmie 

James Emslie, Cardinston 

Polled Bull 


John Hnnter, Gonfnnderland 

Polled Cow 


James Strachan, Wester Fowlis 

Green Crop 

Norih^Eati 

Samnel Stewart, Sandhole 

Shorthom BnU 

AjhirdeendUre 

Samnel Stewart, Sandhole 

Shorthom Cow 


Alex. Milne, Rhowehead 

Dianght Mare 


HfTB Watson, fifrfllwnrmTiAa 

Butter and Cheese 


James Ihnes, Mains of Pittnlie 

Collection of Seeds 


Robert Chapman, Podkbum 

Gflllectioa of Boots 

Strathhogie 

James Bruce, Bomside 

Shorthom BnU 


Walter Scott, Glendronach 

Shorthom Heifer 


James Cruickshanlc, Bnmend 

Oats 


James Reid, Shanqnhar 

Boots 

Sfridtm 

James SmiMi, Bnxnshanghle 

Palled Bnll 


George Gndg, Mlddlethh^ 

PdUedCow 

Turriff 

Walter Scott, Glendronach 

Shorthom BnU 


William Madde, Petty 

Shorthom Cow 


F. W. G. Ooniphell of Troup 

Gdllection of Oats 


Alex. Bow, Newton 

Mrs Ganl, Whiterashes 

Collection of Tnmips 


Cured Batter 


Mrs Hunter, TtpjMTu.wii 

Sweet Milk Cheese 

TTarthia 

Wm. Leslie of Warthill 

Green Crop (Heavy Land) 


Alex. Anld, Newton of Rothmaise 

AnflTT.TJWmfBL 

Green Crop (Ught Land) 

Kqfium 

Messrs Stewart, Innens 

HIglilandBun 


C Macpherson Campb^ ci BaSimore 


Kintyre 

Peter daadc, Pininver 

Ayrshire BnH 


Samnel Mitcdiell, Dalavaddy 

Draught Mare 


Robert A. Hunter, Lqphinstrath 

Bladcfoeed Tup 


Aiwr. Gardiner, Machrimore 

AXBSSXSBa 

Sweet Milk Cheese 

4rdreeta» 

Jamea Brown, Oaxtlebinm 

AyiahixeBal] 


WiHiam Caldwell, Boydston 

AyrEhive Cow 


Andrew Allan, Mnnnoch 

Cheese 


Jama SBedl, CraSg^rh 

Cored Butter 
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3r.&3m 07 80CX&X7 

HBDAL AWABDSD TO 

70B 

Curriek 

Jobn & Thomas Semple^ Gleslnie 

Ayrshire Bnll 


J. K. Hemixig of Enockdon 

Ayiahire Cow 


Cra^ord M^Oxacken, Moonton 

G{ydeadale Mare 


John Sloaae, BaamhilL 

Blaekfaced Tap 


John Bdlie, PfnTBll^ 

Cheviot Tup 


Andreir Gerrand, Bnmbank 

Sweet Milk Cheese 

Cuttt/todb 

Hn^ Wilboen, Anddngihzie 

Ayrshire Bid! 


WxQ. Gniihiie, Cnmno^ 

AyidiiieCow 


Geoige GaldwdQ, Bott^yard 

Sweet Milk Cheese 



Cored Batter 


John 'WaBace, Treeahm 

CoDeetion of Boots 

Dairy 

Boherfi WothonpooB, Eendand 

Ayrshire Boll 


Andiav ATIaHj 

Ayrahire Cow 

DttnOonakl 

Hon. G. B. Yemon, Anchans House 

Ayrshire Boll 


William Barhonr, Bronddll 

J(din Morton, EeniTtmi 

Ayxbhiie Cow 

Gaigton 

AyndureBnll 


Alex. Steel, Bmnhead 

Ayrshire Cowj 

Kffmamodb 

Thomas Dimald, OnMastree 

Ayrshire Bull 


John Howie, Btunhon&es 

Ayrshire Cow 

Loudowi 

John OameTon, Loudonnhill 

At} shire Bull 


George Alston, Londonnhill 

Ayrshire Cow 


Thomas Borla^ Mains 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Thomas Borland, Mams 

Dairy Management 


TT Diinnan, lATijria.TifiR 

Collection of Boots 


B. A P. Wardrop, Garlaff 

Aiyahire Ball 


Hugh Anderson, Townhead 

Ayiahire Cow 


Alex. Steea, Bnixdtead 

ci^desdide Mare 


James Craig, PcAqalie:^ 

Blsdcfaeed Tnp 


John Hamilton, Wellwood 

CoOection of Boots 


Osaka Moffat, Bnntf oot 

Sweet Milk Cheese 

Sam 

Janies A John Baird, Bhudhsm 

Ayrshire Boll 


Bobert l^wn, Dalgain 

Ayiahire Cow 


Thomas Baird, Blairk^ 

Cheese 


William Wdr, Westown 

John Watson, Baldaeteh 

Cored Batter 


Fences 

ISewarkiar 

J(dm Brown, Eirhmnir 

Ayrshire fimi 


A. B. Fonlda of derhland 

Ayrshire Cow 


John Steren, Kirkwood 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Adam M^Bwen, Parkaide 

Collection of Boots 

SiirboUtm 

Alex. Ferguson, Clnne 

Field Produce 

Wai Kilbride , 

William Dunlop, Fenc^ 

AyishiieBull 


William Cxawfoxd, Camphelton 

Ayrshire Cow 


Bohert Youngs Yondertoa 

Cheddar Cheese 


William Muir, Pantonville 

Cured Butter 


Bohert Ycmng, Yondexion 

BAHnSHlSE. 

CoUechon of Boots 

Cenirid Dai^gikire 

1 

! 

1 

Sandy Oats 


Bohert Tuiner, Brankaaentham 

Englibh Berlie Gate 


James Lnmsden, Braco 

Dxanght Maie 


Miaa Edward, Golden Enowea 

Cured Butter 

UnUed BaiffAire 

Andrew XiODgmoxe^ Betiie 

Shorthom Cow 


Eaxl of Fif e, H.T. 

PcdledCow 


Behert Tnxner, Anadoid 

Chevalier Barley 


James Mexson, GxaigwQlie 

English Berlie Oata 


James Mexson, GraigiriOie 

Potato Oats 


F. W. G. Campbell of Troi^ 

Bmx. 

Longfellow Oats 

Date 

James Simpson, Laigierreiditan 

Ayrshire Cow 


John Stewart, Upper Adroseadale 

LdoesterTi^ 


Bohert M^Fie, Lower Etfarh^k 

CUxiHirES&^BJBB. 

Green Crop 

CaWma* 

James Henderson of Hlheter 

Shorthorn Ban 


James Hendmaon of IKlbater 

Shorthani Cow 


William Bain, Isanld 

Sandy Oats 


George Brock, Greenland 

Caithness Bere 
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XA3EC OF SOClErr. 

KEDAL AWASOED TO 

. FOB 


Qr.AffiryATmA'wwiTnMt- 


CladmuammOiibn 

Ifiss Stein, lioanside 

Hay Crcq? (Caise) 


Jobn Bawson, Blairliall Mains 

Hay Crop (Dryfield) 


Miss Stein, Loanside 

Green Crop (Carse) 


Alexander Tbomson, HSicoTiltrj MafaB 

Green Crop (Dryfidd) 


Dijhbabtohshisb. 

• 

Lumbcartonshxn 

David Bidden, Eilbowie 

Clydesdale Entire CoB 


David Bidddl, Eflbovie 

dydesddeF^ 


Ajicbibald Coobrong^ Blgb Craigton 

BUuMacedTnp 


J. W. Bums, EOmalievr 

BLackfaced Ewe 

W&tem JHOrkt of James & Joibn GelbxaJfli, Edintaggart 

Blackface Tap 

Jhanbartom 

Dnncan. M*Fariane^ Stzene 

Blackfaced Ewe 


WilHam Borland, Tbvmfoot 

Sweet MOk Cheese 


Thomas Haxfene&a, MitdieUdacks 

Gored Battsr 

Sonquhar 

Dtmcan Campbell Wiilison, Dalpeddar 

Ayrshire Boll 


Abram Eetr, GasOi^hill 

Ayishire Cow 


Abram Kerr, CasQiddll 

DranghtMare 


Samuel Irvmg, Gaico 

Cheviot Tup 


James Hofifit, Gatedde 

Biackfaced Tap 


EniKBTmOHBBXBX. 


DaXLexih 

James Lawiie, Mitdielston 

Clydesdale Mare 


Dnke of Bncdexudi, £.0. 

Shorthorn Ball 


Dnke of Bncdench, KG. 

Ldcester Tqp 


Dnke of Buccleacih, K.G. 

Boar 


James Wilson, West^* Cowden 

Torkeys 


James Wilson, Wester Cowden 

Potato Oats 


David Denbolin, lingenvood 

Cheialier Barley 


William Ford, H^engreen 

Beans 

Western Dt^riet of Bobert U. Bnchaaaii, liTingston m 

Entire Draught Cult 

Ma-Io^ion 

William GSbert, Mmxig 

Draught Mare 


ELGIKSniBB. 


JFbrrff and iTertterB Richard Heaib Haziis, Eamhfll 

Ox ' 


George Shand, Oxdens 

Heifer 


Sir William G. G. Camming of Altyre, Bart. 

Sheep 


James Boger, Gartly 

Kg 


WBliam Brown, Linkwood 

CdDectloa of Boots 


(James STnifhj Ifflddlefield 

CoBeciifla of Seeds 

Aton^ and 

Sh* George Macpherson Grant, Bart 

Barley 

JMdoeAstde 

James Skinner, Dmmin 

Sandy Oats 


WQliam Bobertaon, Bnrnside 

Longfdlow- Oats 


^ George Um^hersoa Grant, BarL 

Bye Grass Seeds 


Fzfbsbxbb. 


Kinglassie 

Daind Gieig Wallace, Hanoiieys 

Shorthorn BnH 


Thomas Ireland, TriwgiBai^A 

Clydesdale Mare 

Western LUtrkt of Hidiad Smitb, BosebaiA Mains 

Shorthorn Boll 

Fife 

Bobert Crawford, Balbongie 

DranghtMare 


XSTEmmSS-SEZBE. 


BadenofA and 

Joibn H^GiBivTay, Ballachroan 

IBBghland Ball 

Beftiemimc&ia 

Archibald Campbell, Gadcbeg 

Bladkfaced Ewe Lambs 

Inoeness 

James Fletcher of Bosdiangh 

Shoithom Btdl 


Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart. 

PoHed Cow- 


James Cnmming^ Almifeam 

Chevalier Barl<7 


James Paterson, Khocknagial 

Sandy Oats 


James MTiCnnan, rfftfiTigiftaa 

Perennial Bye Grass Seed 


Evsn Logan, Seafield 

White Wheat 


D. G. Boss, Wester Lovat 

Tomips 

Scr&iem CbmUies 

John Gran, iriTWym , 

Ox 

FatShoa 

James Bmce, BnnaMde 

Polled Heifer 


Sir W. G. Gordon Camming of Altyre^ Bart 

Sheep 


John MacUe, Gnntown 

Kg 


Lad; Mackende of Gairloch 

Ponliay 


Dimcaa Dallas, Lschyettle 

CclleetlGa of TainipB_ 
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JTAXS OF SOdBXT 

aEEDAL AWARDED TO 

Foa 

Strathsp^ 

Jolm Gordon, Cii]foiclil}eg 

Shorthorn Bnll 


WiUiam Aiiarij Cloiy 

Draught Mare 


Alexander McGregor, Burnside 

Common Barley 


Charles Grant, Heins of Advie 

Sandy Oats 


Alexander Bobertson, Wester Lethendiy 

Permmial Bye Grass 


Dr James Edward, Binsbfield 

Collection of Boots 


Alexander Mann, BaDiniomb 

Farm Wa-nagam^Ti*: 


James Bobertson, Balnaclash 

Green Crop 

jPettereami 

EjOrCAEDmSSHlBX. 

James Wallace, Balb^no 

Shorthorn Bnn 


James Smith, Httengardner 

Dranght Mare 


WBliam Hogg; Eag^ lim 

TomipCrop 

Xineardittethire 

John Bae, Jtul, Haddo 

Pcdled BnU 


T. Gordon Gray, Eeabog 

Shorthorn BnU 


B. Bremner, Scotston 

Dranght Mare 


D. Alexander Pearson, Johnston Mains 

Green Cnqp 

Xinros&M^ 

Ezneoss-sbibs. 

James Hatton of Wanlkxnill 

Shorthorn Bon 


Bobert Hart Anderson, Barldgh 

Clydesdale iljae 

Awmdale 

Laxaesshibs. 

John Pleming, Headowimnh 

Ayrshire BnU 


John Fleming, Headowbanh 

Ayrsbire Cow 

Bothadl 

John Dick, Shirrd 

Ayn^reBnll 


AlftyftndfT Eleming, 'RaWi'h 

Ayxahire Cow 

Caddtr 

Bobert McKean, Lnmloeh 

Ayrshire Bull 


Bobert Benwic^ Galrbraid 

Clydesdale nsy 

Colder Wakr 

William Tonng; Whitelaw 

Ayrshire Boll 


James Brownlie^ Hddionsebnin 

Clydesdale Entire Colt 

Oarmmmodt 

XVBliam Toong, Waterbanh 

AyishheBnH 


His Fleming; Hninsde 

Ayiahire Cow 

Lanartaihire 

William Coats» Blanlyre 

Ayrshire Cow 


Lawrence Drew, Henyton 

Clydesdale Mare 

Whilbum 

T jTWT.WITflft w wtTTgtt- 

Andxew Horton, Bicherton 

Ayiahire Cow 


James Baadsmill 

Ayrshire BnU 

Jfairnddre 

Ha1B3!T8HZBS. 

Bobert Fraser, Biacfcla 

Shorthom BnU 


John Cran, Eirklon 

Shorthorn Cow 


John H^Lennan, Drmnomie 

Bye Grass Seeds 


Alexander Bobertson, Blackhills 

Chevalier Bailey 


John McLennan, Dnimomie 

Sandy Oafs 


James H^liennan, Fomighiy 

Gdllection of Boots 


James Ste^phen, Htidcle Geddes 

White Wheat 

SroittgJdcn 

Hrs Fowler, Wrae 

Cored Batter 

West Linton 

Mrs Hnir, BobinsUmd 

Sweet Milk Cheese 


Mrs Hnir, Bobinsland 

Cored Batter 

Cidross 

Bobert Bennet, Grockmnixhall 

Farm H«.TM».gftTngnt 


Bobert Bennet, Crockmnirball 

Hay 


James Finlayson, Bordte 

ToinipB 

Dmntag 

Margaret H^Farlone, Eippen 

Cored Batter 

MiddU 2>ufr&f1 
of AldaU and 
Tattymtd j 

MmUn 

[’Bobert Gonadier, Sincraigie 

Green Crop 

1 

John Stewart, Edradonr 

Green Crop 

Oeatrod BraXhearn 

Bobert Gardner, Chapelbanh 

Clydesdale Mare 


John Whyte, Hmrhead 

Leicesber Shearling Top 


Henry Diysdale, Mains of Aberdalgie 

Common Bailey 
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Ujpjper JSiralheam 

D. R. 'Wiilliamson of Lawers 

Shorthorn Bull 

Donald McIntyre, Tlghnablair 

BEKfiiitWaHmS. 

BlackfiBced Tup 

Laaer Ward of 

Alexander Graham, Bladkwater 

Ayrdiire Bull 

Henfrewalure 

Mrs Donglas, Green 

Ayrshire Gow 

Alexander Graham, Blacikwater 

Blackfaced Tap 


James MoSat & Son, Comalees 

Boss-shzbb. 

Blackfaced Ewes 

mtdelde 

James Fletcher of Rosdiang^ 

Shorthorn Bull 


D. J. M^Rae, Tidlidi 

Shorthorn Hdfer 

Easter Ross 

Captain Grove, Inverehanron 

Shorthorn BoR 


Mis Middleton, Feam 

Clydesdale Mare 


A. M. Clarke, Meddat 

ChevaRer Barley 


George Grant, PoRo 

White ]&BS8X Wheat 


D. Monro of Allan 

Saaody Oats 


John Dons^ Calroasie 

Perennial Bye Grass 

WisterSoss 

Mnzdo BeOrane, Mnirton 

Clydesdale StaRion 


Alex. Mnnro, Ord 

Dianght Mare 


John Hossack, Docharty 

ChevElier Barley 


Ago Raw Adam, Hnmberaton 

Wheat 


Mnido BeOnme, Mnirton 

Rye Gnus 


A1#rr- V'jtrfrangtla^ TTtnlrflTI 

STI kLIFGHH 1 SR. 

Sandy Oats 

E, D. of StirJ^fh 

Dsnd Toong; CowdenhlU 

Aynthiie BoU 

sArre 

Ralph Stark of Sommeiford 

Shorthorn Gow 

Gargunnoct 

Alex. McGregor, Easter Culmore 

Ayrshire BnR 


John IngRs. Eepdarroch 

Clydesdale Mare 

l&iflingAire 

David Dewar, Shaw 

TOfliTitfift Oats 

Peter Dewar, Kings Park 

Scotch Beans 


'Wilham Edmund, Cowie 

Common Barley 


'William Oarridc, Band 

Vetches 


Thomas A. Canick, Easter Camhnsdienny 
SUTHEBLARDSBIRB. 

Hunter's Wheat 

Eofih and West 

Marshall & Scott, debxig 

Cheviot Tup 

efSaSurland 

W. MReheD, Ribigm 

WiQTOvnismBB. 

Cheviot Ewes 

Kirtoniaiden 

Matthew Eerr, Einnmpha 

273 Medium saver Medals, £143, fis. 6d. 

Green Crop 


xra 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 

S. 

& 

7. 

a 

9. 

10 . 

IL 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 
la 
17. 
la 
19. 


PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 


In 1872-73 the SocielQ^s Mixior Silver Medal -was awarded at 1S4 Flonghing 
Ckimpetitioiis as follows:— 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 


kahe OF soGEsrs: 

Aboyne: 

BaUater. 

BeLhelvi& 

Badian (Deer IMstrict). 
Buchan (Fraaearbnigh IMsL). 
Croldstone and Higrie. 
Ooonteaawells. 

Ebriesada 

Ibtray. 

Forgoe. 

Fyyie. 

Leodid-Cnahoia. 

jfsr. 

MndiaBs and Cookney. 
Eorth-East Aheideensliire. 
i^ercDlter and Drnmoalu 
Strathbo^e. 

Staidkeo. 

Tcmt^ aaA Lyntnrlc. 


PLAGE OF COXPEXmOE. SILVER VEDAL AWARDED TO 


Haias of Ahoyna 
‘MUtnn of TnUlcih. 
OverhilL 
Haina of Fit fcrnr. 
ArflTnftfjhTipT*- 
HopewelL 
CnlthilL 
Overtown. 

Fintray H<nne Fann. 
Diiper AshaBoeh. 
RodsbOL 

Manse of Cndude. 


Cobnriy. 

Newton of Dmm. 
GndgviOie. 

Stiiidien Home Farm. 

^nxUinair* 


John Nlddleton, Gdlan. 

James Inch, ScanystoneL 
Alex. Fiddes, GotbilL 
Andrew Queiie, Ancbteigills. 
James Bnmett, Stricihen Mains 
John Fringlei Galton 
Robert Frsser, Bishopdams. 

Alex. Bnmeit, laifletack. 

(xeoTge Remdei Newhill of ilntray. 
'WlRiam Ogg, Westerhmn. 

Winiam fiinwipw, PaHiia 
W lRiam Law, Galfward. 

David Dontd^ Greenbnm. 

James Don, Bnmside. 

John Heniy, Ardlaw. 

Robert Findlay, Mains of Park. 
WRIiam Bremner, AncbmiB. 

George Bnxnett, Strichen. 

James Rdd« BlackpooL 
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SD. KA3IE OF SOCXETr. nU.CE OF COSCPEZmOX. SILTIEE lOEDAL MWASDED TO 


30. ATiTuftTmiTwhaTi- 

Achateny. 

Duncan Ma^erson, Bninanlt. 

21. Glenorchy. 

Dalmally. 

Peter Dewar, Dalmally. 

32. irffliTiftn. 

Eames. 

John Logan, Otter Honseu 

23. Tfnipftn Tni«*aiiTM>nfinr 

Laigie. 

Duncan lI^NiUan, Dalmore. 

a. ^tyra 

Dataioch. 

John Beid, EMeDan. 

25. Lorn. 

Ferlochan. 

Duncan M*Azihnr, Barcaldlne. 

26. PcdtalloiOL 

Femocb. 

Ccdm :M*Int 7 re, Femoch. 

27. Skipness. 

Glonaig and Creggan. John CampheD, Skipness. 


ATBSHIBE. 


28. AxdrossaxL 

Wboddde. 

Bohert Brown, junior, Lylestone. 

29. Ayr and ABoway. 

Blaiiaton. 

James Aird, Doonhcilm. 

SO. Coylton. 


John Yonng, Bndgend. 

81. Cumnock. 

Glengyron. 

David H'Enight BaimiekhilL 

33. Da]xy. 

Bysholm. 

'William Bra^, Caitlehnni. 

33. Baliyxnple. 

Woodland. 

John Lareiy, Hossend. 

34. Fenwick. 

Iforehhank. 

John Gemmcdl, High Gainfoid. 

35. Galston. 

Galston. 

George Hunter, Ancbinweet. 

86. EQmamock. 

Grange Farm. 

George Hunter, South Auchinweet. 

87. Eirkmichad. 

Orchard. 

James kl'Eie, Threave. 

38. Manchllne. 

Enowehead. 

Tniliam Norton, Barah^ys. 

39. Monkton and Prest^nck. 

Townhead. 

John Hutton, Brocket. 

40. New Cumnock. 

OldmilL 

James Galw^ Bottenyard. 

41. Som and Dalgain. 

Dalgain. 

John Sloan, BlaiimuUoclu 

43. Stewarton. 

Bankend. 

Bohert StilUe, Eirkmuir. 

43. Straiton. 

Longeroffe. 

John Hufiddnson, Drumwhill. 

44. Tarbolton. 

Cdlsfleld. 

John Strewfhoni, lAdyyard. 

45. West Eainide. 

Dtnmilliius. 

John Brown, ArdneO. 


BANFFSHIBBL 


46. Orange^ 

Fortiy. 

William Barron, NethenniHaL 

47. Moxange. 

Laggavnch. 

Charles Grant, IfuHodiaid. 

48. Sfaraihavon. 

Ruthyen. 

Alex. Innes, Foderletter. 

48l Turriff. 

Anidtown of Camonde. Peter Anderson, BiwVhin. 


BEBWICESHZBE. 

50. Border Union. 

Ecdes Newton. 

Bohert Coulter, WormerZaw. 

5L Cock1minapa£h. 

Blackhnm. 

James Hardie, Dunglaas. 

S2. Ecdes. 

'RftrtlflrTwTl 

George David^ Hardacres. 

53. Gordon. 

Fawdde. 

Thomas Purres, East Gordon. 

51. Lauderdale. 

Cdlielaw. 

Bohert Hill, Basseudean. 

55. WeBtrother. 

Tbornidykes. 

David Hamilton, Cammerlaws. 


BUTE AND ABBAN. 

56. Ansn. 

daichaig. 

Collin 3£*Gregor, Ballimichad. 

57. Bute. 

CnlsviOL 

James NMlister, kUd Ascog. 

* 

CLACE34ANNANSEUBE. 

58. BmfoofiEL 


WHUam Faixnie^ Broadcarse. 


DUNBABTONSEZBEl 

59. Cnm'befmanld. 

LemieNiiL 

WiDism SteeL Leniie Mm. 

60. Dnmlmirtonsliire. 

Snyeztonhill. 

George Mullins, Ipswich. 

61. and BowkilL 

Woodside. 

John Miller, Daaleith. 


T>Tniintni!ftf^TTTTt.1iL 

63l deacaim. 

Sbawcastle. 

William Weir, Gordieston& 

68. Keir Parish. 

Newmaina 

Joseph Sirkp^xidE, Boatcroft. 

64. EirkconneL 

Eastdda 

William Daigavd, Bomfooh 

65. LocbmiAen (187^. 

TraHeatT»«^ 

Andrew Tweedie^ BedhalL 

66. Lodunahen (1873). 

IMcend. 

Andrew Tweedie, RedhalL 

67. Jm Nffhsdale. 

Dromecnk. 

George Morton, Bnswidc. 

68L Westerkirk, 

Craig;. 

Alex. Murray, BaiHifthin. 
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xa s:asb op sooiETr. 

69. Cockpen and Xew1)at£l& 

70. Cnnie. 

71. Glencoise. 

72. Lassirade. 

73. Peniciuk. 

7i. Texnidle. 

75. West Colder. 


EDIKBUBGHSHIBE. 


PLACE OP COSIPEimOSr. aXLTBB UEDAL AWAEDBD TO 


Sedhench. George Smith, Fardirv!n& 

Wester Kinleith. David Somerville, Shothead. 

The Bni^ John Ainsilie, The Bn&h. 

Peniland Mains. Rohert DicfesDn, Damhead. 

Cnicken. Wmiam Stewart, Monnt Lothian. 

Temple. John Wilson, Hnniliecot. 

Bmcefield. John lUtcibie, WhitecasSe 


7& Central Morayshire. 

77. Cromdale. 

78. Dallas. 

79. Dyke. 

80. Sp^, Avon, &C. 

81. Urqnhart. 


ELGINSEIBE. 


East Grange. John MDonald, Thornhill, 

DeldhappleL John Grant, Ddchapple. 

Torecastla Erick McKenzie, Hatton. 

Darklass. aiat. McKenzie, EaxnhilL 

BaBindalloch. atat. sampsnrij Ballindalloch. 

Newton. James Oramond, Unthank. 


82. Aochtermiudiiy. 

83. Crossgates. 

81. Dmmikier. 

85. Dysart and Wemysa 
80L IBtowe of Fife, 

87. Largo. 

88. Le^e. 

89. North of Fife. 


W^ter Gash. 

Trancy. 

Skeddoway. 

OrrMQls. 

Cnlta 

Pilmnir. 

Ca^ehenan. 

Cndvie 


Robert Wallace, WeDfield. 
Andrew Rntoierford, Scotswalla. 
WBliain Mitchell, Skeddoway. 
David Webster, Bowhonse. 
Alex. Hoy, NewhalL 
Alex. Jacl^ Bucktbam. 

James Wann, Gaddebertan. 
Andrew Taylor, Myrecaimifr 


FOBFARSHIBE. 

DaridMtany.Klrtan. 

9L Tannadiee and Oafhlaw. Meadows. James Milne, Mains of OgS. 


HADDINGTOl^SHIRE. 

92. Hmnbie and FaRa. ChesterhTn. Ardid. Howie, Bright Enowa 

gjL Lammennoor. Eazelhead. WBliam Blackie, bfocd. 


IMYEBHESS-SHIRE, 

9A Abemethy. Lettodi. John Kennedy, Dell of Abecnethy. 

9& Bsdenff^ and TR «thfAnrnr fth^a Ghiny Waing. aii» t. McDonald, Efllidbimtly. 

96l Inverness. Altoaile d CnUodeDO. Alex. Falconer, BaRsgaiL 

97. Strathdeam. Garbdle. A Gordon, Dalmigavia 

Tn TynAttD TTq TjrHTRTi'., 

Balbiidie. George Trorlcr, Balbridia 

Mandnfi Andrew Paterson, Qoodes. 

MoimtsDanght. George Lanrance, Upper IShadiendiaw. 

Loirston. Robert BridgefoiA Craip^Gshes. 

Mains of Badentoiy. Joseph Knowles, Blackhills. 

Weirds of Anqnholly. Andrew Knowles, CowhilL 

Bowbntcs. Wimain Abemethy, Dalbrecik. 

KINROSS-SHIRE 

10 & Fossoway and AMe MawxnilL James Sannders, Kdth BHls of Aldie. 

STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

Mains of Greenlaw. James Fnrdie^ WheatomftL 

Dalairan. James MMiUan, dwnlAP njiriTny- 

Lsirdlangh. Arcfaihald Fisher, Doonpark. 

Overton. David Toong, fliKTirwiTiffl- 

Blaiket. Thmnas Wan^ Stonehocise. 


106. CrassmichaGL 

107. Glenkens. 

108. Kirkpstiiek Daihaan. 
108. NewAbb^. 

IMt Uir. 


98. Dnnls. 

99. Elsick. 
lOa Neiheiley. 
lOL Nigg. 

103. Pordetben. 
lOa Rlekarton and Uiy. 
104 Strachan, 
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Ka SAME OF SOdETF. 
111. Gadder. 

IIS: Colder Waterhead. 

113. Ganniumock. 

114. Car&tairs. 
lid. £a^ EDbiide. 

116. Kew ^[onkland. 

117. Old MonLland. 

lib. TTiston and BotertBon. 


T.iVAPTTgTTTTrP.. 


FLAGS OF COMFEXXTZOS. SILTES MEDAL AWARDED TO 


Lmalocli. 

HiHs of Hnrdoi^dL 

C&thkin. 

Xetherton. 

Cross. 

Leadmcmford. 

Eai4;er!ionse. 

WtetonHilL 


James Cameron, Ba(^y. 
Thomas Denholm, GreenhilL 
'William Yonni;, Mdkle Dripps. 
James Scott, Kethexton. 
Alexander Crawford, Dripps. 
Gavin WaddeU, Axhm^e. 

David Walker, Gartvain. 

Andrew Todd, HaxdingtoiL Mains. 


119. Blackhnin. 

120. Kinneil- 

I 131. West Lothian. 


LINUTHCrOWSHlBE. 


Seafield. 
Borrowston. 
North CoQston. 


Samnd Neill. Torhanchill. 
George Strathie, Kinneil £eis& 
George Face, Balmnir. 


123. Ardchudi. 
123^ Nairnshire. 

124. Strathnairs. 


NAIBNSHIBE. 

Aidrie Bobert Stewart, Atnoch. 

Miltuwn of Eilravach. Alexander Falconer, Balagan. 
Dalgramich. Donald McDonald, Dalgnunich. 


125. Shapinshay. 

126L South Bonaldiihay. 

127. Westmainland. 

128. Unst. 


ORBNET AND SHETLAND. 


Elwickbank. 

Grotha 

Eierfiold. 

Ordala 


John Laughton, Balfour Maina 
Malcolm Omand, 'Widewall. 
George Anderson, Eierfiold. 
John Jefhay, Belmont. 


129. Eddleshm. 

130. Manor. 

131. Kewlands Waien 

182L Kewlands Water (open). 
188. Weat Linton. 


FEEBLESSEIBE. 


fortmore. 

Woodhoose. 

Blaircochran. 

Noblefaonse. 

Ingraaton. 


James Rkhardson, Milkieston. 
Alexander Shade, Posao. 
William Todd, Macble BOIL 
John Bitchie, Whiteeastlo. 
John EotidUson, Garrald. 


FEBTHSHIBB. 

13d. Aidocb. Borland. 

135. Anchterarder and Blackford. Drnznfad. 

136. Blairdnumnond, Ac. BSn o'* Drip. 

137. Breadalbone (Eastern Dist). Comrie Farm. 

138. Breadolbane (Western Dist.). EBtyria 

139. Callander. Wester Brackland. 

140. Comtie and Upper Strsthearn. Drnznachojk. 

141. Colioss. Shires MOL 

142. Drummond Castle. BaUochor^e. 

143. Dnnblane. Hungryhill. 

144. Glenahnond. Ftanc^field. 

145. Glengany and Glcnerocihy. | 

146. Glenlyan. H^geinie. 

147. Logie and Lecrppt. Blairm8in& 

14S. Madderty. Faimei^cld. 

149. Methven. Foxbrae. 

150. M. D. of Athdle and ToByxaeL Dalcapon. 

15L Monmevaird and Strowan. Strowan. 


153. Monlin. 

153. Fort of Mbnteith. 

154. Bannoch. 

15&. St Martin's. 

156. Stormont Union. 

157. Strafheam (Central). 
Isa StrothoDd. 

159. ThornhiU. 

160. Trinity Gask. 

16L WeesL 


and 


Donavonrd. 

Graham^on. 

TiiTiArhiufnim 

Balbeggie. 

Cranley. 

PaT PAfTtnlfta. 

Blealoch. 


North Sheri&ton. 

( Balhomais and Croft- 
1 namnick. 


William Campbell, Bhind. 

WilBam Kicol, CSo^ilL 
Walter Hollum, Bo«slminIan& 

Peter Anderson, Dnneavea 
Peter MTntyre, Lochearnhead. 
Alexander Stewart, Boglott. 

Donald Dnimmond, West Cowden. 
George Spittal, Ccihoss. 

George Nairn, Mains of DnunmontL 
Daniel Faterson, GamboshinnieL 
Peter Comrie, West Bnchanty. 

I John Stewart, Pitdaldonacih. 

John McDonald, EemnnoreL 
William Stobie, Craigdowinga. 
Andrew M^owan, St David'a 
David M*Ei^, Methven. 

John M^Donn^ Balnafnaran. 
Alexander Jack, Brancroft 
James Fraser, Dromchoirie. 

James DongtOl, Blaircessnodk. 
Alexander Stewart, Einloch. 

Charles Feawidc, Melginch. 

WiBiam Ramsay, MeOcle Fardle. 
Wmiam Boag, Ghapelbank. 

James MTalerfm^ FarkldU. 

Robert DUk, BaBochnecik. 

William Dnim, ChuprihiTi- 

j. j<dm Menzles, Lnxgan. 


€ 
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PREMimrS A^TAEDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1873. 


EEXFREWSHIEE. 


KO. VA3XE OF SOCIETr. 


FLACE OF C0:UP£Tm03r. SILVEK 3CSDAL AWAEDED TO 


162. Cathcart and Eastwood. 

163. EaglesJiam. 

164 Greenock, Gonrocik, kc. 

1C5. Inchiiman. 

166. Ejlbarcbaii. 

167. E]]malc(dmaadP(»i>-G]a6gcw 


Orchard. 

Middle Borland 
Divert 

Ttip'hiTiTni.'n. 

Locherside. 

Fiiei»tsid& 


John PoUok, Hangh. 

■VTiniam Stmthers, WendhAL 
Thomas Crawford, East Eflhride. 
Hugh Craig, Town of Inclnnnan. 
John White, Nether Craigens. 
James Crawford, Eilbiide. 


16& Black IsleL 

169. Easter Ross. 

170. Lews. 

171. Wester Ross. 


ROSS^EIRE. 


Ros^angh. 

CnllisseL 

Manor. 

CononSi^ns. 


Finlay CampheR, Mains of Tore: 
John Stewart, Bogbain. 

Ale'cander Macpherson, Manor. 
Alexander Denoon, Wester Lovat 


ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

172. unSesleal Ridd^ Walter Anderson, Addeiston^eils. 

173. West Teviotda]& Rewcatdie Charles White, Spittal. 


STIRLINGSHIRE 


174. Amprior. 

175. Bannockhnin, Plean, &e. 
17A Craigforth and Touch. 


HQlhead. 

West Pleas. 
North Kersehony. 


177. Eastern Diet of StirlingdCiire..Cohhlehrae 


178. Gargnnnock. 


Byrehnm. 


James Murdoch, Tarahen. 

John McLaren, Green Yarda 
John H^Farlane, Shaw of Touch. 
Henry Small, Bonnyfield. 
Alexander Finlayson, Birkenwood. 


179. Inch. 

180. Eirkmaiden. 

181. Machais. 

182. Old Luce. 

183. Pennlngham. &C., 

184. Stonejkiik. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


Barsolns. 

Garrochtne. 

Sorlne. 

Eeimian. 

Meiklecarse. 

EirlauchluL 


Alexander Lamh, GaBahOL 
John McColm, Castle Canyaid. 
John M^Kie, .Uries 
Thomas Kelly, Glen 3 om& 
Robert Motfat, Muirfad. 

Jolin APMurray, Port o* Spittle^ 


184 Minor ^ver Medals, L35,4s. 


IV.—COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

L BEST KEPT COTTAGES AND GARDENS 


JSirse. 


Cromar 


.Andiibald Sxnarc 

Cottage LI and Minor Silver Medal L.I 

6 

0 

Alexander Bowman 

do. 


0 10 

0 

John Collio 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

John Collie 

Garden L.1 and Minor SObver Medal 

1 

6 

0 

Alexander Bowman 

do. 


0 10 

0 

George Birse 

do. 

Minor fflver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

..Colin M^lntodx 

Cottage L.1 and Mmor Sdver Medal 

1 

6 

0 

Margaret M^Hardy 

do. 


0 10 

0 

John Eggo 

da 

Minor SQver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

MrsEssoiii 

Garden L.I and Minor Sdver Medal 

1 

6 

0 

Lanchlan H*latosdt 

da 


0 10 

0 

Mis McDonald 

da 

Mmor Sdver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

..James Rohertson 

Cottage L.1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

6 

0 

Miss Henderson 

da 


0 10 

0 

William Cromar 

da 

Mmor Sdver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

James Gontts 

Garden 

1 

0 

0 

Miss Henderson 

da 


0 10 

0 

Gordon Boss 

do. 

Minwr Sdver Medal 

0 

6 

0 


Bolerno and CwrU. .John Ritchie 

George Anderson 
James Paterson 

..John Bradi 

WHUamHumy 
William HoFBhiirgh 
Jedm Brash 
Robert Ledie 
(ljfi¥ted»1872L} 


Garden 

1 

0 

0 

da 

0 10 

0 

da Minor Silver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

Cottage LI and Minor Sdver Medal 

1 

6 

0 

da 

0 10 

0 

da 3Gnor SRver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

Garden LI and Minor Sdver Medal 

1 

6 

0 

da Minor Sdver Medal 

0 

6 

0 


Cany forward, L.17 16 0 


Crammd 
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T.k’VAftfcftTiTtnt. 

Broogbi forward, 1*17 16 0 


MiUriirit . 

..Andrew lllllar 

Cottage LJL and Minor SHver Medal 

16 0 


James Bryce 

da 

0 10 0 


James Beid 

do. IQnor ^ver Medal 

0 6 0 


Josepb Grieve 

Garden L.1 and Minoi; SUver Medal 

16 0 


John GemmeU 

da 

0 10 0 


John Dnnhar 

da Minor Ifflrer Medal 

0 6 0 


Dcsutegowseieb. 


2kUmmyca*d Queetutferty Ar^pts Nicolson 

Cottage Xj.1 and Minor Silver Medal 

16 0 


David Robertson 

da 

0 10 0 


Urs Proven 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 0 


Andrew Brown 

Garden L J and Minor Silver Medal 

16 0 


Jolin Fulton 

do. 

0 10 0 


'William Allan 

da Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 0 

Striliston . 

...Hib Smith 

Cottage lul and Minor Silver Medal 

16 0 


Urs Borthwick 

do. 

0 10 0 


Mrs Brown 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 0 


And. Borthwick 

Garden L.1 and Minor Slver Medal 

16 0 


And. Johnstone 

da 

0 10 0 


John Ritchie 

da Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 0 


PEaTBSHini:. 


Auehterankr. . 

...James Hutton 

Cottage 1*1 and hOnor Silver Medal 

16 0 


John TThittet 

da 

0 10 C 


Janies McCulloch 

da Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 0 


Peter Reid 

Garden L.1 and Minor Silver Medal 

16 0 


John IMngvall 

da 

0 10 0 


Robert Dewar 

da Minor ^ver Medid 

0 6 0 


James Black 

da Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 0 

Dumiimff. . 

iUtPnzeinim.) 
...James Mardiall 

da L.1 and Mhior Slver Medal 

16 0 

James Duncan 

da 

0 10 0 


John Scdbie 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

0 0 0 

Fargandeiaty . 

....John Tod 

da L.1 and Minmr Slver Medal 

16 0 

ArchA Fore 

do. 

0 10 0 


John Richardson 

da Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 0 


James Anderson 
(Irt Prize in 1872.) 

do. Mmor Silver Medal 

0 6 0 

16 0 

Oatk . 

....Jessie Leckie 

Cottage L.1 and Minor Silver Medal 


Helen Sime 

da 

0 10 0 


Mary MCorter 

da Minor Saver Medal 

0 6 0 


Mary Alexander 

Garden LI and Minor SUver Medal 

16 0 


George Wilkie 

do 

0 10 0 


John Penny 

da Minor SUver Medal 

0 6 0 




L43 12 0 


2. MTgnATA for cottages and gardens and GAItDEN PRODUCE. 

Ufaflinm Silver Ifedals were awarded to tbe f(dlowixi£:-» 


A niEftniaig^siTng'B- 


daay . 

..Walter Paterson 

Cottage 

James Addison 


Mmonmoffote..., . 


Cottage 

Robert Ritcliie 

Garden 

Finiray . 

.John WaDcer 

Cottage 

Mrs Glennie 

Gardmi 

Kdg .. 


Cottage 

Lewis Stewart 

Garden 

KbmeUar .. 


Cottage 


Charles Beaton 

Garden 


Atsbsisb. 


ir^hUn* .... . 


Garden Produce 


DraCBASTOK&BZBX. 


Tde ofLenen and IHunbarton.... 


Garden 

JfdmEerr 

Garden 
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JfuHten 


Elgikshice. 
.George Davidson 


Cottage 


FtReranm . 

H&ams . 

.David Carnegie 

David Prain 

James Burgess 

Garden 

Garden 

Garden Produce 

Garden 

S’uf^aontoisn Gardsas .. 

.. 

rdliaggfon .. 

rictona Gardens, Glsagow . 

LAXARSSHIBn. 

... ....Robert Chalmers 

David Chiichton 

Thomas Nelson 

Garden 

Collection of Flowers 
Collection of Vegetables 
Cottage 

Garden 

Flower and Vegetable Plot 

Fn^MsmarJutn . 

LmiTHGOWSRlBE. 
.Andrew Masterton 

Cottage 

Garden 


Thomas Eer 

ma Linton . 

Peeblesshibe. 

Garden 

logietdmond and Gknalmond... 

SHoagnrih . 

Weem and Breadulbune . 

PEBTESniSE. 

Thomas Fenton 

Cottage 

Garden 

Garden Produce 

Garden 


31 Medium Silver Medals, 5& 6d. 


Y. YETERINAET DEPARTMENT. 

A sorer Medal was awarded, at the Animal Examination in April last, to— 
Jnstos Littler, Jjong Clawson, for best General Examination. 


sorer Medals were awarded, at the Glass Examinattcm in the Edinbn^h Veteiinaiy Celicgt'. t3 
the following:— 

L Robt H. Bird, Wlnchbnrgh, for beet Examination in Anatomy. 

4. Justus Littler, Long CSawson, for best EzaminatiQn in Materia Medica. 

& Justus Littler, Loug Clawsmi, for best Examination In Phytlology. 

3. Andrew Hunter, Newcastle»on-Tyne, for best Examination in Cbemistiy. 

7. Henxy Aabbee, India, for best Examination in Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 

8 surer Medals, L.6, 8a. 


VL AGRICULTURAL CLASS, EDINBURGH D20YERSITT. 


Henry Erdtine^ Brechin, . 

David T. MitdieR, Bnmton, Lanrencehirk, and 
John Dyer, Edlnbugh, 



First Ptizci L.6 » r 
Second Frire, 4 0 0 


L.10 0 0 


ABSTRACT OF PREMIUMS. 


1. Essixs axD Repobts— Money Premiums and Medals, , . 

2. Stcblxxg Show—M oney Premium^ and Medals, 
a District Shows:— 

Stock, ...... 

Dairy Produce, ..... 

Special Grants—Edinliurgh Christmas Club, LkdO; Ayr¬ 
shire Association. L.SO; Unsc Sodety, L.30, 

Local Societies—MeddL in aid of Premiums, given 
by (275), ...... 

Ploughing Associations—Medals to (1S4), 


L.345 16 0 
11 14 0 

90 0 0 

143 6 6 
55 4 0 


4. Cottages axb Gardexs— Money Premiums and 42 Minor Silver Medals, 
L.43,128; 31 Medium Silver Medals, 2^16, 5a 6d., 

& VcrKBiXABT Defaetsiekt—M edals to Students, . . . . 

6. AGaicnx.TnsAL Ceuxa, Eksbcrgh UxiTESsiTr—Prizes to Clasb, 


L.189 8 C 
1803 11 h 


64(i 0 C 

59 17 6 
6 b 0 
10 0 0 


L.2n5 5 6 
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STATE OP THE FUNDS 

OF 

THE HIGHLAND AND AGEIOULTUEAL SOCIETY 

At 30th HOV2HSEB1373. 


I. Txtfebtsixkts ON Bosids--- 

Heritable Bonds,. £l%m 16 <r 

Bail\niy Bebentme Bonds, ..... 10,500 0 0 

£22,770 16 0 


II. DEBENTinffi Stock— 

£3,000 ^Toitli Biitish Baihray 41 per cent Debentoie Stock, 
at £9^ 10s., . . . . . . . ^955 0 0 

III. Valtte of Bisk Stocks at 30th Xovemher 1873— 

£2,21S, 6s. 5d. Bank of England Stoe^ at £248, £5,501 8 8 
6,102, 7s. 8d. Boyal Bank of Scotland Stock, 

at £198,10s,, . . 12,113 4 8 

^000, Os. Od. British Linen Co. Bank Stock, 

at £270, . . . 5,400 0 0 

1,062; lOs. Od. Commercial Bank of Scotland 

Stock, at £298, . . 3,166 5 0 

1,250, Os. Od. Karional Bank of Scotland 

Stock, at £297, . . 3,71210 0 

-^- 29,893 8 4 


The originsd cost of these Bank Stocks was £18,154, 9s. Sd., 
showmg a profit at present prices of £11,738, 18s. 8d. 


IV. Ten Shakes (£500) of the Beitrh Fishkby Societt, valued at 200 0 0 
V. AmtEARS or Members’ SimscRimoNS, coNsmuREDBECOVEBABLE, 33 15 6 
VI. SxjM Deposited WITH Royal Bank, . . . . 500 0 0 

VXI. Balance on Accoent Cxtbrent with Royal B\ne, . . 244 11 3 

Amount of Funds, £56,611 11 1 

vni. BuiLDiNa Fund— 

1. Estimated Valae of Buildings, Na 3 George IV. Bridge, £3,100 0 0 

2. Sum invested m Railway Dehenture Bond, . , . 1,000 0 0 

3. Deposit Receipt with Boyal Bank of Scotland, . . 598 5 1 

£4,698 5 1 

IS. Fuenttube— 

Estimated Value of Fnmiture, Paintings, Books, &c., . £1,000 0 0 


W. GIBSOS-CRAIG, Tnasuter. 

ANTHONY MURRAY, Ctmrener o/Ftmnee Ccmmittef. 
KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., Audiiot. 




etttiu 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOTnSTTS of the HIGHLAIT]) and 

CHAEGE. 

1. Balance due by the Royal Bank of Scotland at 30th NoTember 1872, £396 15 4 

2. SO£ deposited -frith the same Bank on account of Building Fund, . 539 6 8 

3. Abrfabs of Annual Subscriptions outstanding at 30th 

2Jovember 1872, £55, 7s. b*d., and 10s., . . £55 17 6 

Whereof due by Members compounding for life, 
and thereby extinguished, £7, 3s. ; since 

ordered to be-written otfas irrecoverable, £29,6s., 36 9 6 


- 19 8 0 

AnnEABS of Stall Bents from Kelso Show, . . . . 9 8 0 

Medal on hand at 30th November 1S72, Medium Silver, . . 0 10 6 

Income rsoM Investments— 

Interest on Heritable Bonds— 

On £10,979 16 0 at 4 per cent, . . . £439 3 8 

1,300 0 Oatit^percent, . . . 58 10 0 

£12,279 16 0 £497 13 8 

Less luGome Tasc, . . . . 7 0 5 


£490 13 3 

Interest on Debenture Bonds- 
On £10,500 at 4 per cent, . . £420 0 0 

Less Income Tax, . . 6 2 0 

- 413 18 0 

IiiCeiest on £3000 Debenture Stock at 4^ 
per cent, .... £127 10 0 

Less Income Tax, . . 1 16 0 

- 125 14 0 

Interest on Bank Account, . . . . 6 16 7 

Di\idends on Bank Stock— 

On£2,218 6 5 Bank of England, £22117 7 

6,102 7 8 Boyal Bank of Scotland, 533 19 2 

2,000 0 0 British Linen Ckk. Bank, 260 0 0 

1,062 10 0 Commercial Bank of 

Rftfttyt-nAj . . 14815 0 

1,250 0 0 National Bank of Scot, m 5 0 

—!- ^ - 1,345 16 9 

£12,633 4 1 

Dividend on £500 Stock of the British Finery Sodety, . 

AToifa.—Owing to exceptional circumstances, no I!6vi- 
dend has this year been paid on this Stock, 

7. Income PROM Building Funds— 

Interest on Debenture Bond for £1000 at 4 per cent, 

£^, less tax, lls. 4d., .... £39 8 8 

Interest on Deposits with Royal Bank of Scotland- 
On £539, 6s. 8d., for half-year to Whit 
sundtiy 1573, . . . £9 2 9 

On £56b, 3s. Id., for half-year to Mar- 
-tinmas 1873, . . • 10 7 0 

- 19 9 9 


2,382 18 7 


58 18 5 


8. Subscriptions— 

Annual Suhscnptions>, ..... £798 15 0 
Life Subscnptions, . . . . • 91617 0 

- 1,715 12 0 

9, Subscriptions to Chemical Department, . . . . 65 10 0 

10. Eecems from Stirling Show (exdusiTe of premiums), per separate ^ 743 o 1 


^SuM OP Charge, £7,136 7 7 
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AGBICrOITUEAL SOCIETT of SCOTLAND for the YEAB 1872-73. 

DISCHARGE. 

to Secretaiy for year to Martiimias 1873^ . . . £850 0 0 

Auditor of Accounts, . . . . . . . 50 0 0 

Cleik, £300, Donation to him, £30, andJunior Clerk, £115, for year 

to 1st October 1873,. 445 0 0 

Practical Engmeer, . . . . . . . 10 0 0 

Messenger, £66, and allowance to Widow of former Messenger (five 
quarters), £26,5s., . . . . . . . 02 5 0 

£1,447 5 0 

Feu-Duty, £28; Tazes, £33,14s. i and Water-Duty, £1,10s., . 63 4 0 

Goals and Coke, £14,7s.; Gas, £Z, 15s. 4d.: Insurance Premiums, 

£3,17s. 6d..21 19 10 

Bepaln^ Pointing, and Furnishings, £81, 9s. 5d.; Sweeping Vents, 

14s., ... ...... 82 3 5 


£1,614 12 3 

2. AgbiculturalChaib-- 

Grant to Professor, £150; and Prizes to Class, £10, . . 16U 0 0 

3. Chemical DEP.iSTsn33iT— 

Salary to Professor of Chemistry, Gla<«gow, £300; Assistant for 
half-year, £76, . . . . . . . 375 » 0 

4. Vetebinaiiy Depahtmestt— 

Allowance to Professor of VeterinarySnigery, £26, 6s.; to Profes¬ 
sor of Cattle Pathology, £100; Vote to Professor Balfour for 
Lectnring, £50; and Medids to Students, £6, Ss., . . 182 13 0 

5. Societt's Trahsactiohs—P rinting, Binding, ana Circulating Trans¬ 

actions, . . . . . . . . 431 7 3 

6. OsniHABT PHi5Ti2ra and lithographing, £119, 17s. ; Advertising, 

£65,15s. 10(1.; Stationery, Ac., £44, 7s. 2d.; Postage and Receipt 
Stamps, £39,10s.; Bank and Post-Ofilce Charges and Telegramii^ 

£4, 17b. lid.,. 274 7 11 

7. Tratelung Expenses of the Secretary, and Outlays by him attend¬ 

ing Meetings at Stirling and Inverness, . . . . 8 11 0 

8. SuBSCRiFTiuNS to Public Societies—Scottish Meteorological Society, 

£20; Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, £5, . . 25 0 0 

9. MisCELLANEors EXPENSES—Reporting General Meetings, £3, 3s.; 

Handsels, £1, 6s. 6d.; Hire of Van, £^ 5s.; Horse Hire at Trial 
of Grabbers, £2; Inw Charges recovermg Arrears, Ts. 6(L; Re¬ 
freshments to Examiners, £7.15s.; Re-engraving Medal, 3s. 6d,; 

Photographs of Scotch Cattle for Japanese Embassy, £5, 2s., . 22 2 6 

10. Premiums- 

Glasgow Show, 1867, - . . , .£620 

Kelso Show, 1872. 167 11 0 

Stirling Show, 1873,. 1,597 10 6 

District Competitions, 1872, . . . . 482 8 0 

Plonghing Competitions, lb72-73, . . . 55 4 0 

Vote to Edinburgh Christmas Gub, 1B7% £30; Med. 

Gold Medal, £6, 2s.,. 56 2 0 

Vote to Ayrshire Agiicultuzol Ninety, 1872, . . 20 0 0 

Essays and Report^ 187S^ . . . . 19310 6 

-2^678 8 0 

11. Agricultural and Yeterznabt ]Bdu(iation and Fobestrt—F ees 

to Examiners, . . . . . . . 4410 10 

12. Arrears of Subscription struck off as irrecoverable, . . . 38 3 0 

13. Arrears of Subscription considered recoverable, . . . 38 15 6 

14. Sum deposited with Royal Bank on Account of IfoOdingFnnd, . 598 5 1 

15. Sum deposited with Royal Bank on 13th November, . . . 500 0 0 

16. Balance in Current Account with Royal Bank, . . . 244 11 8 

Sum on Discharge, £7,136 7 7 

W. GIBSON-CRAIG, Treasurer. ' 

ANTHONY MURRAY, CojvB&ier of Finance Obnmitiee. 
KENNETH MACKINZCB, C.A., Awfifor. 

Edinburgh, 7ih January 1874. 
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ABSTBACT OF ACCOTTETTS- 

CHAEGE. 

2. liOCAL SUBSCRIFTIONB— 


Volimtaiy Assessment on Proprietors— 
Stirlingshire, 

Dumbartonshire, . 

CLi ekmn.nT>ftTi&hir pj 

Western Division of Perthshire, . 


^453 10 11 
144 19 8 
53 5 4 
42 14 4 


2. Ajiount Collected DXjRiira Snow- 

Drawn at Gates, . . , ^£2,630 13 6 

Drawn at Horse Emg, . . 251 2 0 

Oatalogaes and Awards sold, , . 259 0 0 

3. Drawings at Gate aT Reaper Competition, £3, 7s., 

less 5s. to Gatekeeper, .... 

4. Rest OP Stalls, ...... 

5. Rest OP Refreshment Bootes,— 3 Booths at £40 each, 
6- lyfAJTDBE IN Show-Yard Sold, .... 
7. Sum prom the Commissioners op Woods and Forests 

FOB Draining Park, . . . . 

b. Forfeited Deposit Monet FOB Horses, 

9. Interest prom Royal Bane, . . . . 


£694 10 3 


3,140 15 6 

3 2 0 
942 10 0 
120 0 0 
10 0 0 

6 0 0 
2 0 0 
22 4 2 


Sum op Charge, . . £4,941 1 ii 


Note,— The Premiums undrawn at 30th Noyem- 

ber 1873 amonnt to . . . £206 1 

From whirii deduct the above Balance of 150 9 


£55 11 5 
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STntLnrG show, 1878 . 

DISCHARGE. 

1. Show-Yard Expendituee— 


Fitting up, ;£1,735.—^Tenant of Park, £90.—Drainage 
of Park, £15,14s.—^Poultry Coops, Plans, «&c., £31. 
—Flags, Ropes, Belts, &c., £19, 4s. 5d.—Miscel- 


laneous, £3, tJ^, . 

^l,S94 

4 

5 

2. Fodder aud Bedding for Stock, 

230 17 

2 

3. Police Force and Detectives, 

57 

5 

0 

4. TEAVEUiiNG Expensbjs of Judges, Secretary, <fcc., 

103 

7 

6 

5. Hotel andotlier BilLs forDirectois,Judges, Secretary, Ac., 

298 

8 

0 

6. Tickets for President’s Dinner for do. do., 

19 16 

0 

7. Music in Show-Yard, at Dinner, &c., , 

48 12 

6 

8. Printing Catalr)gaes, Awards, &e., and Lithographing 




Tickets, Badge«t, &c.j ..... 

274 

0 

0 

9. Advertising and Posting Bills, 

50 

8 

6 

10. Allowance to Local Secretary, £21—^to Practical 




Engineer. £25, 4s.—and to Locad Veterinary In¬ 




spector, £10, ...... 

56 

4 

0 

11. Expenses in connection with Trial of Reaper^. . 

11 

6 

4 

12. Assistants, Porters, and Attendants, . 

54 13 

0 

13. Postage and Receipt Stamps, .... 

20 

i 

6 

lA Miscellaneous Outlays, .... 

4 11 

11 

Amount of General Expenses, 

£3,193 

1 

10 

15. Premiums Awarded, . - . £1,803 11 6 




Le&s those still undrawn, . . 206 1 0 





1,597 

10 

6 


£4,790 12 

4 

Balance, 

150 

9 

7 

Sum Equal to Charge, 

£4,941 

1 

11 


W. GIBSON CRAIG, Treasimr. 

ANTHONY MURRAY, Co7mneT of Finance Committee, 
KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., AudUor. 


Ediiiburgh, 7th Januarif 1S74. 





ABSTMGTS of the ACGOOTS of the AB&TLL NAVAL rUHTD 
for 1872-73. 


CHAEGE. 

1. Fustds as at 30tli Xovexnber 1872— 

liOAKS— 

On Heritable Bond, ..... £3,000 0 0 
On Debenture Bond by Caledonian Railway Co., . 1,000 0 0 


£4,000 0 0 

Debestdue Stock oftbeXortli British Railway Co,, . 1,200 0 0 
Balakcb in Bank at 30th Koyember 187^ • . 309 17 5 


2. l2kCOTiE received— 

On £3,000 Heritable Bond at 4 cent., £120 ; less Tav, 

£1, 13s. lOd.£118 6 2 

On £1,200 North British Railway Debenture 
Stock at 41 jier cent, £51; less Tax, 

14s. 5d., . . . . 50 6 7 

On £1,000 Debenture Bond by Caledonian 
Railway Co. at 4 per cent, £40; less 
Tax, 11s. 8d, . . . . 39 8 4 


£5,509 17 


5 


£208 0 1 

<ln Bank Account for Year to 30th Novem¬ 
ber 1&73, . , . . 3 14 0 

- 211 14 1 


buM or Chakge, £5,721 11 6 


DISCHARGE. 

1. Allowances to the following Five Recipients— 


Samuel Ewing, eleventh year, .... £40 0 0 

Everard Ellisra Maxwell, tenth year, . . 40 0 0 

George Pine, seventh year, . . . . 40 0 0 

Andrew F. Balfour, second year, . . . . 40 0 0 

Robert J. H. Montgomerie, iirst year, . . . 40 0 0 


2. Funds as at 80th November 1873— 

LoANfa— 

On Heritable Bond, . . . t‘3,0o0 0 0 

On Debenture Bond by Caledonian 
Railway Co., . . , 1,000 0 0 


£200 0 0 


£1,000 0 0 

DrBiarrrEE Stock of the North British 
Railway Co., .... 1,200 0 0 


£5,200 0 0 

B^iLANCE in Bank at 30th November 1873, 321 11 fi 

- 5,521 11 6 


Sum Equal to Chaeoe, £5,721 11 6 


W. GIBSON CRAIG, Tnasurer, 

ANTHONY MURRAY, Codvinir of Fimnce OmMiUae. 
KENNETH MACKENZIE, C.A., Auditor. 

Edinbuegh, 7ik January 1874. 
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6ESEBAL NOTICE. 


The Highland Sootett was instituted in the year 1784, and estab¬ 
lished by Eoyal Charter in 1787. Its operation was at first limited 
to matters connected with the improvement of the Highlands of 
Scotland; but the supervision of certain departments, proper to that 
part of the country, having been subsequently committed to special 
Boards of Management, several of the earlier objects contemplated by 
the Society were abandoned, while the progress of agriculture led to 
the adoption of others of a more general character. The exertions of 
the Society were thus early extended to the whole of Scotland, and 
have, for the greater part of a centuiy, been directed to the promotion 
of the science and practice of agiicuiture in all its blanches. 

In accordance with this more enlarged sphere of action, the original 
title of the Society was altered, under a Eoyal Charter, in 1834, to 
The Highland and Agbioultural Society op Scotland. 

The leading purposes of the Institution are set forth m the following 
pages, where it will be found that Premiums are offered for Eeports 
on almost every subject connected with the cultivation of the soil; 
the reariDg and feeding of stock; the management of the daily; the 
improvement of agricultural macHnery and implements; the growth of 
timber; the extension of cottage accommodation; the application of 
chemibal science; and the dissemination of veteiinaiy information. 

Among the more important measures which have been effected by 
the Society are— 

1. Agricultural Meetings and General Shows of Stock, Implements, 
&c., held in the principal towns of Scotland, at which exhibitors from 
all parts of the United Kingdom are allowed to compete. 

2. A system of District Shows instituted for the purposes of im¬ 
proving the breeds of Stock mo&t suitable for different parts of the 
county, and of aiding and directing the efforts of Local Agricultural 
Associations. 

3. The promotion of Agricultural Education, under powers conferred 
by a supplementary Eoy^ Charter, granted in 1856, and authorising 
“ The Council of the Highland and Agricultubal Socuett on Edu¬ 
cation ” to grant Diplomas to Students of Agriculture. 

4. The advancement of the Veterinary Art, by conferring Certificates 
on Students who have passed through a prescribed curriculum, and who 
are found, by public examination, qualified to practise. 

5. The appointment of a Board of Examineis, and the granting of 
First and Second Class Certificates in Forestry. 

6. The appointment of a Chemist for the purpose of promoting the 
application of science to agriculture. Investigations on subjects of 
importance are conducted in the Laboratory, and published in the 
Transactions. Members can obtain analyses, reports, and advice, on 
terms below those charged to others. 

7. The annual pubEcation of the Transactions, which comprehend 
the Prize Eeports, proceedings in the Laboratory and reports of experi¬ 
ments, also an abstract of the business at Board and General Meetings, 
and other communications approved of by the Society. 
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COIfSTITUTIOir AND MANAaEHENT. 

The general business of The Hzghlahi) anu Agbigultubal Sooiesy 
is conducted under the sanction and control of a Hoyal Charter, which 
authorises the enactment of Bye-Laws. Business connected with 
Agricultural Education is conducted under the authority of a Sup¬ 
plementary Eoyal Charter, also authorising the enactment of Bye- 
Laws. 

The Office-Bearers consist of a President, Pour Yice-Presidents, 
Thirty Ordinary and Ten Extraordinary Directors, a Treasurer, an 
Honorary and an Acting Secretary, an Auditor, and other Officers. 
The proceedings of the Director are reported to Greneral Meetings of 
the &ciety, held in January and in June or July. 

The Directors meet on the first Wednesday of each month from 
November to June. 

The Council on Education, under the Supplementary Charter, con¬ 
sists of Sixteen Members—Nine nominated by the Chaiter, and Seven 
elected by the Society. The Board of Examiners consists of Ten 
Members. 

Candidates for admission to tihe Society must be proposed by a 
Member, and are elected at the half-yearly General Meetings in 
January and June or July. The ordinary subscription is L.l, 3s. 6d. 
annually, which may be redeemed by one payment, varying, according 
to the number of previous annual payments, from L.12,12s. to L.7, Is. 
Proprietors farming the whole of their own lands, whose assessment 
on the Valuation Boll does not exceed L.50O per annum, and aU 
Tenant-Farmers, Office-bearers of Locd Agricultural Associations, 
Eesident Agricultural Factors, Land Steward, Foresters, Agricultural 
Implement Makers, and Yeterinary Surgeons, none of them being also 
owners of land to an extent excee&g L.500 per annum, are admitted 
on a subscription of 10s. annually, which may be redeemed by one 
payment, varying, according to the number of previous annuM pay¬ 
ments, from Ij.5, ds. to L.S. According to the Charter, no Member 
who homologates his Election by paying his first subscription can 
retire until he has paid in annual subscriptions, or otherwise, an 
amount equivalent to a life composition. Members having Candidates 
to propose are requested to state whether the Candidate should be on 
the L.1, 3s, 6d. or 10s. list. 

Members of the Society receive the Transactions on application, 
and are entitled to apply for District Premiums—^to report Ploughing 
Matches for the Me^l—to attend Shows free of charge, and to ex¬ 
hibit Stock and consult the Chemists at reduced rates. 

Orders, payable at the Eoyd Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, are 
issued by the Directoxs, in name of the parties in whose favour Pre¬ 
miums have been awarded. 

All communications must be addressed to “Fletohbb Noetoe 
Mbnzies, Esq., Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
Scotland, No. 3 Gsobge IY. Bbxdge, Euikbuegh.’’ 
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ESTABLISEHEBT EOB 1874. 


His PtOYAL Highness The PEINCE op “WALES. 


^Jite-|pwsibjKds. 

His Geacje The DUKE op MOHTBOSE, JK.T. 
The Right Hoh. The EAEL op DTJNMOEE. 
The Right Hon. The EARL op SEAFIELD. 
The Hon. The MASTER op LOVAT. 


Captain Tod of Howden, Mid-Calder. 

Jambs Seton Wightuan of Conianee. 

Sir William Foebes of Oiaigievar, Bart., Fintray House, Aberdeen. 
James Baibd of Gambusdoon, Ayr. 

T. R. B. Leslie Melville Gabtweight, Melville House, Ladybank. 
Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

James W. Hunter of Thurston, Dunbar. 

Patrick Small Heir of Kindr^n, Pitlochiie. 

Robert Scot Seirying, Camptoun, Drem. 

Sir David Baird of Newbyth, Bart. Prestonkirk. 

Sir Henry J. Seton Steuart of Allanton, Bart., Touch, Stirling. 
George Harvey, Whitfcingham Mains, Prestonkirk. 

David Milne Home of Wedderbum. 

George Auldjo Jamieson. CA., Hdinbnrgh. 

John Munro, Faimington, Kelso. 

Sir William G. Bruoe of Stenhonse, Bart., Falkirk. 

Sir George Macpherson Grant of Ballindalloch, Bart., BalluLdalloch. 
John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 

Arthur Glennie, Femyflatt, Bervie. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore. Eddleston. 

P. B. Stvinton, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

J. Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhaim, Advocate, Edinhurgh. 

George Brown, Weetertown, Fochabers. ^ 

John Dove, Crosshall, Coldstream. 

H. D. Ersbhne of Gaidross, Stirling. 

Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, l^kliston. 

Colonel Innes of Leamey, Totphins. 

Bryden Monteith, Tower Mains, Liberton, 

Robert Stewart of Inglision, Batho. 

Robert Wilson, Dum, Perth. 
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ESTABLISHMENT FOE 1874. 


(Btfcraorbkatrg ^mdozs. 

Sir Alexb. 0. E. Gibson MAitlani) of Gliftoii Hall, Bari. 

Jajuces Johnstone of Alva, Stirling. 

Alexe. Smollett of Bonhill, Cameron House, Alexandria, N.B. 
Alexe. Geaham Spbies of Cnlcrench, Fintry, Glasgow. 

Sir Abcoubald Bunbae of NorthBeld, Bart., Bnffns Honse. Elgin. 

Sir Xenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairlocb, Bart., Conan Honse, Dingwall 
Alexanbee Henbeeson of Stemstex, Tbniso. 

Geoege Loch of Embo, Q.O. 

Lientenant-Golond G. W. H. Boss of Cromarty, Cromarty. 

Colondl William Feaseb Tttlee of Aldonrie, Inverness. 


c-Jfrarzrs. 

The Bight Hon. Sir William Gibson-Ceaio of Biccarton, Bart., Treasurer. 

Sir William Stieling Maxwell of PoUoc, Bart., M.P., Sonorary Secretary. 
Fletghee Noeton Menzieb, Secretary. 

Rev. James Geant, B.C.L., D.D., ChapUm. 

Thomas Andeeson, M.B., Prof, of Chemistry, University of Glasgow, ChmisU 
James Bewae, F.B.S.E., Aseistaea Chemist. 

Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A., Auditor. 

Mcreat & Palconee, W.S., Law Agents. 

John Wilson, Professor of Agncnlture, University of Edinburgh, Frofesaor of 
Aynetdture. 

John Hutton Balfoue, M,D., P-R.S.E., Prof, of Botany, University of Edin- 
hnrgh. Professor of Botany. 

Davib STE\nsNSON, F.B.S.E., Member of the Institution of Chil Engineers, 
OonsultiT^ Engineer. 

James D. Park, Practical Engineer. 

Gouelat Steell, H.SA.., Animal Portrait Painter. 

William Williams, M.R.C.V.S., Professor of Veterinary Surgery. 

Thomas Wallet, M B.O.V.S., Professor of (httU Pathology. 

Thomas Duncan, Clerk. 

John MagDiabmib, Junior Clerk. 

William Blackwoob & Sons, PublU ^ wTs . 

Neill & Company, Prwtsrs. 

Mackat, Cunningham, & Co., Sduersmiths. 

Alexanbse Kibewoob Jc Son, Uedallists. 

John Wathebston k Sons, Inspectors of Weeks. 

William Sdcpson, Messenger. 


1 . 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


AgrieuUural Seports, 
Argyll E’avdl Fund^ 
Chemical Dipartment^ 
CottageSy 

District Show^y . 
Finance^ 

Forestry Deparimtnty 
Qemral Shows., . 

Sail and Chambers, 
Law, . 

Machinery, . 
PMkations. 

Veterinary Department, 


uf Cimmniites. 

William S. Waleee of Bowland. 

Admiral Sir Wm. J. Hope Johnstone, K.G.B. 

Sir Thomas Buchan Hefbuen of Smeaton, Bait. 
Habey Maxwell Inglis of Logonhank. 

A. Campbell Sw'inton of Kimmerghame. 
Anthony Mueeay of Dollerie. 

Professor Balfoue. 

Andeew Gillon of Wallhouse. 

John Obb Mackenzie of Dulphinton. 

Geaham Binsy, W.S. 

James W. Huntee of Thurston. 

Alexandee Foebes Ibvine of Drum. 

Captain Tod of Howden. 


All communications should be addressed to Fletcheb Noeton Msnzies, Bsq. 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, No. 3 George 
IV, Bridge, Edinburgh. 
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COMMITTEES FOE 1874. 


1. AGRICULTURAI. REPORTS. 

WiLLiAic S. Walkee of Bowland, Convener, 

Proffer Andeesomt, Glasgow. 

„ Balfoue, Edinburgh. 

Wilson, Edinburgh. 

Williams, Edinburgh. 

„ Dewar. Edinburgh. 

Aleeandee Forbes Ieyinl of Dram. 

John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 

Hobeet Scot Setrving. Gamptonn, Drem. 

P. B. SwiNTON, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 


2. ARGYLL NAVAL FUND. 

Admiral Sir William JT. Hope Johnstone^ E.C.B., Cmmer, 
William S. Waleee of Bowland. 

Geamam BiNinr, W.S., Edinbiugh. 

Hew Ceiceton, S.S.G., Edinburgh. 

Captain Maitland Dodoall of Scotsciaig, B.N. 

3. GHKMIGAL DEPARTMENT. 

Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart., Convener, 
Sir James Gaedinee Baird of Saughton Hall, Bart 
Sir Bobebt Gheistison, Bart 
Professor Anderson, Glasgow. 

„ Douglas Maclagan, Edinburgh. 

Balfour, Edinburgh: 

Wilson, Edinburgh. 

„ Dewar. Edinburgh. 

Henry Stephens, Bedbrae, Edinbuigh. 

George BLaevey, Whittingham Mains, Prestonkirk. 

James Melvin, i^nnington, Batho. 

William Goodlet, Bokhan, Arbroath. 

George Hope of Bordlauds, Noblehouse. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

P. B. SwDTTO^r, Holyn Bank. Gifford. 

Findlay Ain>ESSON of inebyra Grange, Polmont 
Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, KirMiston. 

Bryden Monteith, Tower Mains, Liberton. 

4. COTTAGES. 

BLasry Maxwell Inglis of Loganbank; Convener, 

The Marquis of Huntly. 

John Ord Mackenzie of-Dolphinton. 

Aechibald Campbell Swinton of Kiznmerghame, Dunse. 
J. Pettigrew Wilson of Polquhidm. 

G. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Bddleston. 
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6- DISTRICT SHOWS- 

Abchibajj) Campbell Swintok of Kimmergliame, Convener. 
Sir Thomas Buchan Hepbuhn of Smeaton. Bart 
John Stiblino of Eippendavie, Dunblane. 

William S. Walkeb of Bowland. 

Alexahdeb M^Bougal, Granton Mains, Bdinbnrgh. 
Thomas Mylne, Niddiie Mains, Liberton. 

Alexandeb Yoxtng, Keir Mains, Dunblane. 

Andbew Mitchell, Alloa. 

Adam Cuebob. The Lee, Edinburgh. 

J. Pettigbew Wilson of Polquhaim. 

Abthub Glennie, Femyflatt, Berrie. 

6. FINANCE. 

Anthony Mubbat of Dolleiie, Convener. 

Bight Hon. Sir Williah Gibson-Obaig of Biccarton, Bart 
John Stibling of Eippendavie, Dunblane. 

Hw Cbichton, S.S.G., Edinburgh. 

Thomas A. Hog of Nevlision, Eirhliston. 

Gbaham Binnt, W.S., Edinbuxgh. 

William S. Walkeb of Bowland. 

Kenneth Mackenzie. OA., Edinburgh. 

Bobebt Stewabt of Ingliston, Batho. 

7. FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 

Professor Balfoub, Edinbu:^h, Convener, 

„ Wilson, Edinburgh. 

Di Oleghobn, Siravithy, St Andrews. 

Alexandbb Fobbes Ibyine of Drum. 

Patrick Dudgeon of Cargen, Dumfries. 

Bobeet P. Newton of CastbudhiB, Polmont Bank, FalHrk. 
Bobeet Hutchison of Carlowrie, KirMiston. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

H. D. Ebskine of Gardroas, Stirling. 

8. GENERAL SHOWS. 

Andbew Gzllon of WaUhouse, Convener. 

Sir George Macpheeson Geant of Ballindalloch, Baii. 
Datid Stevenson, O.E., Edinburgh. 

Alskandeb Einloch, jt. of Gilmerton, Drem. 

Professor Wilson, Edinburgh. 

John Gibsun, Woolmet Di&eith. 

Abchibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame, Dunse 
George Hope of Bordlands, NoMehouse. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, Liberton. 

Alekandeb M-Dougal, Granton Mains, Edinburgh. 
Alexandbb Young, Keir Mains, Dunblane. 

Adam Oubbob, The Lee, Edinburgh. 

William Fobd, Hardengreen, Da&eith. 

Andbew Mitchell, Alloa. 

James W. Hunteb of Thurston, Dunbar. 

Bobebt Wilson, Dum, Perth. 

Geobge Beown, Westeztown, Fochabers. 

9. HALL AND CHAMBERS, 

John Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton. Convener. 

Sir Jambs Gabdinee Baibd of Saughton Hall, Bart. 
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Anthony Mubeat of DoUeiie. 
Geahaic Binnt, W.S., Bdinbnrgli. 
Adah Cttbeoh, The Lee, Edinbnrgh. 
J. Pbttiobew Wilson of Polqubaim. 
David Stevenson, C.E. 

William S. Walkee of Bowland. 
John Gibson, Woolmet, DaJkeitb. 
Alexandee Dickson, Henoiston. 


• 10. LAW.' 

Graham Binnt, W.S., Edinbxugb, Ccnvener, 

John Oed JIackenzib of Dolpbinton, W.S,, Edinburgh. 
William S. Walker of Bowland. 

Anthony Mitreat of Dollerie, W.S., Edinburgh. 

Hew Ceiohton, S.S.O., Edinburgh. 

Geoeob Axtldjo Jamieson, C.A., Edinburgh. 


11. MACHINKRY. 

James W. Hunter of Thurston, Convener. 

Earl of Dunmoee, Dunmore Park, Stirling. 

Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn of Smeaton, Bart. 

David Stevenson, C.E., Edinburgh. 

John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 

Professor Wilson, Edmbuigh. 

Jambs Wilson, Wester Oowden, Dalkeith. 

Thomas ICylne, Hiddiie Mains, Liberion. 

Alexander Henderson, Longniddrj. 

Patrick Small B^ir of Eindiogan, Pitlochrie. 

John Munro, Eaimington, Eelso. 

P. B. SwiNTON, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

T. B. B. Leslie Mi^ville CARTWRiOHr, Melville Hous^ Ladybank. 
0. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddlestone. 

Egbert Wilson, Dum, Perth. 

James D. Park, Engineer, Edinburgh. 

Eobert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kjirkliston. 


12. PUBLICATIONS. 

Alexander Forbes Irvine of Drum, Convener. 

Professor Balfour, Edinburgh. 

Henry Stephens, Eedbrae, Edinburgh. 

William S. Walker of Bowland. 

Egbert P. Newton of Csstlandhill, Polmont Bank, Falkirk. 


13. VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
Captain Tod of Howden, Convener. 

Sir Alexander 0. E. Gibson-Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bari. 
Andrew Gillon of Wallhouse, Bathgate. 

Professor Balfour, Edinburgh. 

„ Anderson, Glasgow. 

Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame, Dunse. 
William S. Walker o^Bowland. 

Alexander Kikloch, yr. of Gilmerfon, Drem. 

Henry Stephens, Eedbrae, Edinburgh. 

John Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 
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COMMITTEES FOE 1874. 


Geobqe Hope of Bordlasds, Hoblehon&e. 

James Wilson, Wester Gowden, JDalkeitb. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddiie Mains, Liberion. 
Aleeakdes M'Dougal, Granton Mains, Edinbnrgli. 
Professor Williams* Edinbnrgb. 


SPECIAI- COMMITTEES. 

1. E7d(mologtcdL jS^scwnens.—Eobert Scot Sfcirving, Camptonn, Drem, Gon- 
vener; Professor Wilson; Professor WyYiHe Thomson; John Wilson, Edington 
Mains, Chimside. 

2. Steam CiiZZ»wrf«m.---Tbe Marqnis of Tweeddale, Gomener; the Hon. George 
Waldegrave Leslie, Leslie House, Ladybank; Sir Thomas Bnchan Hepburn of 
Smeaton, Bart., Prestonhirk; DaTid Stevenson, C.E.; Professor Wilson; J. W. 
Hunter of Thurston; John Gibson, Woolmet; Thomas Mylne, Hiddrie Mains; 
George Bate, Myreside, Haddington; P. B. Swinton, Holyn Bank; Arthur 
Glennie, Femyflatt; James D. Park, ^gineer, Edinburgh; Alexander Hender¬ 
son, Longniddry. 

3. Land ImpTovmerd .—^The Marquis of Tweeddale, Chmoener; Charles Smith, 
WMttingham, Prestonkirk; P. B. Swinton, Holyn Bank, Gifford; Eobert 
ElHot, Laighwood, Dunkeld; Henry Stephens, Eedbrae, Edinburgh; Andrew 
Mitchell, Alloa; Jas. W. Hunter of Thurston, Bunbar. 

4. Transit of Stoch —^Patrick Dudgeon of Oargen, Dumfries. Cbnwnar; 
Graha a Binny, W.S.; Andrew Gillon of Wallhouse, Bathgate; Alex. Kinloch, 
yr. of Gilmerton, Drem; E. P. Newton of Gastlandhill; John Ord of Muirhouse- 
law; W. S. Walker of Bowland; Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmer- 
ghame, Dunse; Alex. P. Irvine of Dram; David Milne Home of Wedderbnm. 


The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasnrer, and Honoraiy Secretary, are 
memhers «e offido of all Committees. 


agrioultubal education. 


By a Supplementaiy Charter under the Great Seal, granted in 1856, the 
Society is empowered to giant Diplomas. 


Memhers of Council named hy Charter. 

The Pbesident of the B[ighlakd and Agricultural Society— Fresident 
The Lord Justice-General— Vico-Fresident 


The Lord Advocate. 

The Dean of Pacultt. 

The Professor of Agriculture. 
The Professor of Anatomy. 


The Professor of Botany. 

The Professor of Chemistry. 
The Professor of Natural His¬ 
tory. 


Memhers of Council Tiamed hy Society. 


Sir William Gibson-Oraig, Bart. 
Sir A. 0. B. Gibbon blAiTLAND, Bart. 
Georgs Hope 6f Bordlands. 


Hpjstrt Stephens, Bedbrae. 
John Wilson, Edington Mains. 
Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains. 
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Bte-Laws bstacted is 1866. 

I. That^ in terms of a Beport by the Oonnci] on Education, the follo^g 
Board of Examiners be appointed:— 

1. Science md Practice of AgricuJiure—Mechanice and ConstmdwtL — 

Professor Wilson; G^ige Hope of Bordlands; John Wilson, Eding- 
ton Mains; and Thomas Mylne, Hiddrie Mains. 

2. Botany. —^Professor Balfour. 

3. Chemistry —^Professor Anderson. 

4. Natural History .—^Professor Wyvffle Thomson. 

6. Veterinary Surgery. —^Professor Williams. 

6. Field Fngineering and Surveying. —^David Stevenson, C.E. 

7. Booh^ketpmg and Accotitds. —^Kenneth Mackenzie, C.A. 

11. That the examination shall be both written and oral; that the value 
of the answers shdl be determined by numbers; and that tiie oral examina> 
tion shall be public. 

ni. That there shall be two examinations, to be styled leppectively the 
“ Certificate Examination,’’ and the “ Diploma Examination.” The first to 
be open to candidates not less than eighteen years of age; the second to 
those who have completed twenty-one years. 

lY. That to pass the “Certificate Examination” a candidate must be 
acquainted with farm accounts, mensoratloii, and surveying, and must possess 
a good knowledge of practical agriculture, and a general acquaintance with 
the elements of botany, chemistry, and natural history. 

Y. That a certificate in the following terms, signed by the President or 
Yice-President of the Council on Education, and by the Secietozy, shall be 
granted to candidates passing this examination:— 

“ We hereby certity that on the A. B. was examined, 

and has been found to possess a knowledge of farm accounts, mensuration, 
and surveying, a good knowledge of practical agriculture, and a general 
acquaintance with the elements of botany, chemistry, and natural hmtoiy, 
and that he is therefore entitled to present himself for the farther examina¬ 
tion, in terms of the regulations, for the Society’s diploma.” 

VI. That to pass the “Diploma Examination” a candidate must be in 
possession of the certificate, and have attained his twenty-first year, and must 
be found to possess a thorough knowledge of the theory and practice of 
agriculture; of mechanics and mensuration; of the physiology and treatment 
of domesticated animals; and of the application of botany, chemistry, and 
natural history to agriculture. 

Yll. That a diploma in the follow^ terms, bearing the corporate seal 
of the Society, and signed by the Pimdent or Vice-President of the Council 
on Education, and by the Secretary, shall be granted to candidates passing 
the second examination:— 

“ These are to certify that, on the day of A. B. 

was examined in the arts and sciences connected with agriculture and has 
been reported to be proficient therein by a Board of Esoiminers nominated 
by the Council of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland on 
Education, in terms and by authority of a Charter, given under the Great 
Seal, on the 18th day of August 1856.” 

Till. That a sum not exceeding L.100 per annum shall be placed at the 
disposal of the Examiners, to be applied in prizes to candidates who pass with 
distinguished merits and on a standard exceeding that required for the 
diploma. 

BVE-Law ENACTED IN 1873. 

IX. That each successful candidate for the Sodet/s Agdcultural Diploma 
shall thereby become eligible to be elected a &ee life member of the Society. 
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AGKICDLTITRAL EDUCATION. 


The following gentlemen have passed Examinations *— 
For Diploma 


1. Jacob Wilson, Woodhom Manor, Morpeth, . . . 1858 

2. John Milne, Mains of Laithezs, Tnmif, . . . 1859 

3. William Heniy Bley, Islingham, Fiindsbuiy, Rochester, Kent,. 1859 

4. Gliomas Rome, Gronndslow, St^ordshire, . . . 1859 

5. William Norman, Hall Bank, Aspatiia, . . . 1860 

6. Geoige Campbell, Shanes Castle, Antrim, . . . 1861 

7. WiUmm B. Smith, Stoneleigh Villa, Leamington, . . 1862 

& John R. Hethezin^on, Carleton, Carlide, . . . 1862 

9. William, Brown, jim., Earlsmill, Forres, . . . 1S64 

10. Arthur James Hill, l^th, ..... 1864 

Fob CBBTiFicArB abb Bifloxa. 

{Under Bye-Laws enaded in 1866.) 

11. H. R. Goddard, Belsay, Newcastle-on-Tyne, . . . 1866 

12. G. Y. Wall, juxL, M.R.A.C., Durham, .... 1866 

13. Robert Biydon, The Dene, Seaham Harbour, . . . 1867 

14 George Kent Walton, Long Campton, Warwickshire, . . 1867 

15. Thomas John Elliot, Wilton, Salmbuiy, . . . 1 1868 

16. John Gteimrd, Veterinary Infirmary, Market Deeping,. . 1869 

17. Col vile Browne, Long Melford, Sutfolk, . . . 1872 

18. A. H. Ashdown, Uppington, Sal(m, .... 1872 

19. Adam Ogilvie Torry, St Anne’s, Ooupar-Angus, . . 1872 

20. Italo Giglioli, M.R.A,C., Florence .... 1873 

21. Edward Charles Mnnby, M.R.AC., Clifton Holme, Vork, . 1873 

22. R. F. Juckes, CotwaJl, Wellington, Salop^ . . . 1873 

Foe Cebttfzcatb. 

{Under Bye-Laws enacted in 1866.) 

1. J. C. Bowsteod, Halkthorpe Hsdl, Penrith, . . . 1867 

2. James Taylor, Allan Vale, Pitmuzton, . . . 1868 

3. Forbes Born, Hardacres, Coldstream, . . . 1872 


4 R. 0. Bmoe WOlis, M.KA.C., 8 Lansdowne Crescent, Cheltenham, 1873 


SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION. 

L-SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE, MECHANICS, 
AND CONSTRUCTION. 

1. The principles of rotation. Rotations of cropping in most common use 
for heavy and for light soils. 

£. Monies in ondinaiy use—casual quantities applied per acre—^time and 
mode of application—^their composition and relative values and uses. 

3. Composition and classification of soils—their agricultural treatment. 

4. The various ftzm crops—^their cultivatioii, general treatment, and mar¬ 
ketable value—ordinary produce per acre, and the different modes of storing 
them. 

5. The breeding, rearing, feeding, and humane treatment of the live stock 

of the farm—^the different breeds—their chaiacteristics—the districts where 
they are prindpaily met with—and also the best and most humane system of 
horse bzeakmg. * 

6. Drainage operations. 
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7. The implements used in agriculture^ the points to be attended to in 
their construction and use, and their prices. 


IL-BOTANY. 

1. NntiitiTe Organs of Plants—^Eoot, stem, leaves. Functions of roots. 
Various kinds of stems, vrith examples. Use of the stem. Structure of 
leaves. DiSerent kinds of leaves. Arrangement and functions of leaves. 

2. Beproductive Organs—^Flower and its parts. Arrangements of the 
whorls of the flower-Hsalys^ corolla, stamens, pistil Ovule. Mature pistal 
or fruit. Pruning and grafting. Se^ Young plant or embryo. Sprouting 
of the seed, or germination. 

3. General randples of CHassidcaiion.—Meaning of the terms Class, Order, 
Genus, Species. Illustrations taken from plants used in agriculture, such as 
grain-crops, grasses, clovers, vetchas, turnips, mangold-wurzel, pease, beans, 

&C. 

Practical Examination in fresh Specimens and ModeL>; some of the latter 
may be seen in the Museum, at the Eoyal Botanic Gaiden, Tsliich is open 
daily to the public, free. 

Text-book—Balfour’s "‘Elements of Botany,” pnblisbed by A. & C. Black, 
1869. Price 3s. 6d. 


ni—CHEMISTRY. 

1. CEEHISXaT. 

The laws of chemical combinarion. Atomic theory. Chemistty of the 
ncm-meialiic elements, and their more important compounds. Potassium, 
so^um, caldum, ms^nesimn, iron, and their compounds. 

Text-book—^^scoe^s “ Lemons in Elementary Chemistry,” published by 
MacmiUan & Co., London. Price 4s. 6d.' 

2. AomcuLTUBAi. CHEUISmT. 

Composition of Plants. Their organic and inorganic constituents. Com¬ 
position and characters of fertile soils. The principles of manuring. Compo¬ 
sition of farm-yard manure. Artificial manures. Their nature and com¬ 
position. Principles on which they should be used. Feeding stnfis>. Their 
composition and value, and the mode in which they may be most advantage¬ 
ously employed. 

Text-book—Anderson’s “Elements of Agricultural Chemistry,” published 
by A. & C. Black, EdinburgL Price 6s. 6d. 

IV,—NATURAL HISTORY. 

1. Zoology. 

1. The Primary Divisions of the Animal Eangdom, with examples of each. 

SL The Vertebrate Eingdom. The pecaliazitieB and functions of the 
alimentaiy HisHTigniftbiTig the Ruminants. 

3. The Orders—^Hymenopteia, Diptera, and Coleopteiar—with examples of 
insects injurious to farm mops belonging to each of the Orders—^the preserva¬ 
tion of birds which prey upon these insects, drawing a distinction between 
those which are benefic^ and those which are destructive to crops. 

2. GboiiOGY. 

4 The various strata forming the earth’s crust in their order of deposition. 

5. Their influences on the simace soils of the country. 

6. The meaniog and application of Disintegration, Drift, Alluvium, Dip, 
Strike, Fault. 
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V.—VETEEINAEY SUEGEEY. 

1. Anatomy of the digestiye oigans of hoise and ox, descnbing their struc- 
toral diffeiences. 

2. The process of digestion in the ahore animals, and food most proper for 
each in quantity and quality. 

3. The management of stock before, at, and after parturition. The time 
of utero-ges cation in the domesticated animals. 

4 The general principles to be followed in the treatment of yery acute 
disease, before assistance of the yeterimry surgeon can be procured. 

YI—FIELD BNGIlirEEEmG Am) SUEVEYING. 

1. Land-Suryeying with the Chain. 

2. Mensuration of Areas of Land, from a Chain Survey or from a Plan. 

3. Leyelling with the ordinary Leyelling Instrument and Staff. 
Textbooks—Any one of the following:—Butler Williams* “Practical 

Gteodesy ” published by J. W. Parker, London. Price 8s. 6d. Pages 
I to 20, 24 to 28, 30 to 33, 56 to 59,118 to 132. 

“Cassell on Land-Snryeying,** published by Cass^ Petter, & Galpin, 
London; or “ Broff on Land-Suryeying,” published by Simpl^ & 
Marshall, London; the parts which relate to (iiain-saryeying and 
ordinary levelling only. 

VII.--BOOE:-KEEPmG AND ACCOUNTS. 

1. Questions in practice and proportion. 

2. Book-keeping—^Describe books to be kept. Give examples—^taking of 
stock. 

Text-book—Stephen’s “Practical System of Farm Book-keeping,” pub¬ 
lished by Blackwood & Sons, Edbbuigh. Price 2s. 6d. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

Ldl the year 1823 the Highland and Agricfoltuial Society instituted lectures 
in Yeteiinary Science and Medicine, and arranged with the late Professor 
Dick to conduct the same. 

In 1824 Examinations were commenced and Certificates granted, but only 
to those Students who attended these lectures. Up to the present time 1023 
certificates have been issued. 

La June 1859, the Society resolved that the Students of any Yeterinary 
Teacher in Scotland, establ^hed under Her Majesty’s sign manual, should be 
eli^ble for Examination for the Society’s Certificate, and they autitorised the 
Examining Board to take on trial any party duly qualified who made appK- 
cation for the Society’s Certificate. 

lu IbTO, the Examinations were opened to the Students of any Veterinary 
Teacher duly recognised by Guvemment I and are now conduct^ under the 
following regulations:— 

1. There are two examinations yearly—one in April, the other in July, 

2. Candidates are allowed to present themselves for examination in Ana¬ 
tomy, Materia Medico, Chemistry, and Botany, nine months afber the com¬ 
mencement of their professional studies at a v eteiinary College recognised 
by Government. 

3. Candidates who have passed the First Examination, and who have 
attended at least Two Winter Sesrions and One Summer Session at a Vete¬ 
rinary College, are aUowed to come up for the Second or Fimd Examinations, 
which embrace Histology, Physiology, Cattle Pathology, Horse Pathology, 
and Gtinical Medicine. 
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4. Candidates must pass a Piactical dmicsd Examination before they arc 
taken on the subjects enumerated in No. 3. 

5. Candidates in entering their names for the Final Examinations must 
jnroduce CertifiGates that they haye attended a Oouise of at least Three Ses¬ 
sions at a Yeterinaiy College recognised by Government, and also produce 
Certificates from the Professor of each subject required by tihe Cuniculnm. 

6. Candidates failing to pass any of the Examinations are required to attend 
a Yeteiinary College one Session before being aUowed to present themselves 
for Be-examination. 

The examinations are conducted by leading members of the Medical Faculty 
and of the Yeterinaiy Profession; and a Certificate bearing the anus of tie 
Somety, and signed by the Examiners, is granted to those Students who pass 
the required Examinations. 

The Society, in January 1874, resolved to vote a certain number of Silver 
Medals to ea^ of the two Yeterinaiy Colleges in Edinburgh, and to the one 
in Gla^ow, for Class Competition; and two Medium Gold Medals, open to 
all the Students who come up to the April Examination for the Society’s 
Yeterinaiy Certificate for best general and bet>t practical Clinique Examina¬ 
tions. 

Boaud of Exaihsers—-April 1873. 

1. Anatomy and Physiology, —^Dr Dumbreck, Edinburgh; Dr Charles Dycer, 

Edinburgh; Thomas A Dollar, Y.S., Lon<u>n; 0. Gonningham, 
M.RO.Y.S., Slateford. 

2. Chemistry and Ma^erw —^Professor Anderson,Glasgow; Professor 

BalfourJSdinburgh ; Finlay Dun, Y.S., Weston Park; John Lawson, 
M.RG. V.S., Manahester. 

3. BmoMS of Horses, — ^Thomas Taylor, M.R.C.V.S, Manchester; John 

Lawson, Y.S., Manchester; Daniel McLean, M.RC.Y.S., Glasgow; 
John Borthwick, M.RO.Y.S., Eirkfiston, 

4 Diseases of CatUe, She^, Dogs^ cmd Swine ,—John Steele, M.RO.Y.S., 
Biggar; William Atken, M.RO.Y.S., Kilmarnock: John Dow, V.S., 
Dunkeld. 

5. Practical Clinique, —^T. A Dollar, V.S-, New Bond Street, London; 
Thomas Taylor, M.RO.V.S., Manchester; John Lawson, MRC.Y.S., 
Manchester; Daniel M^Le^, M.RC.Y.S., Glai^ow; Finlay Dun, 
Y.S., Weston Park, Shipston-on-Stonr, Warwickshire; John Steele, 
M.RaY.S-, Biggar. 

Board op Exashners—Jult 1873. 

1. Anatomy ,—Dr Dycer; Dr Dumbreck; andC. Guxmiagham, M.RG.Y.S., 

Slateford. 

2. Botany and Materia Mcdica.’-Dn Cleghom, Stravithv, St Andrews; and 

Daniel McLean, M.B.aY.S., Glasgow. 

3. Chetaistry, —Dr Anderson; and Jh W. Craig, EdinbnigL 

SYLLABUS OF VETERINARY EXAMINATION. 

ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Anatomy of bon^ muscles, blood-vessds, nerves, and viscera of horse, cow, 
and dog. Description of rdative position of parts Splayed by various dissec¬ 
tions. Demonstration horn actim specunens of muscles, tendons, blood¬ 
vessels and nerves, of horse’s limhs^ larynx, eye, &c. Comparative anatomy 
of veterinary patients. 

Minute anatomy of hone, blood, lung, and othefr tissues of infiammatoiy 
products, and of tumours. 
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VETERIN-AKT DEPARTMENT. 


Processes of digestion, ciicnlation, respiration, secretion, and excretion. 
Punedons of nerrons s^siem and of reproduction. 

The breeding, rearing, feeding, and humane treatment of the live stock of 
the &rm—the different breeds^their chaTacteristics— the districts where 
they are principally met with—and also the best and most humane system of 
horse breaking. 

Text-books—^Ohauyeau’s Comparatiye Anatomy of the Domesticated 
Animals,” by George Fleming, Yeterinary Surgeon, Royal Engineers, 
Churchill & Sons. L.1,11s. 6d. 

‘‘Lessons in Elementary Physiology,” by Thomas H. Huxley, 
LL.D. and F.RS. Macmillan Co. 4 b. 6d. 

Strangeways’ "Anatomy.” Maclachlan and Stewart. 17s. 

Kirk’s " Physiology.” 

CHEMISTRY AHB MATERIA MEDICA. 

Elements of inorganic and organic diemistiy; physiological chemistry; 
testing for commoner metals. 

Ple;^ration, properties, actions, uses, aud doses of medicines. Poisoning 
in the lower aniWls, symptoms, post-mortem appearances, antidotes. Writ¬ 
ing of prescriptions. 

Text books—Roscoe’s " Lessons in Elementary Chemistry.” Macmillan 
and Co. Price 4s. 6d. 

" Yeterinarian’s Pocket Conspectus,” by Thomas WaRey, 
M.R.G.Y.S. Lorimer & Gillies, Edinbu^L 

"Yeterinary Medicines, their Actions and Uses,” by Finlay 
Dun. Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh. 12s. 6d. 

BOTANY. 

Structure and funedems of nutrltiye and lepioducdye organs of plants. 
Natural fionilies of tnedicinal and poisonous plai^ Diseases of agricultural 
plants caused by fungL 

Text-book—Balfour's " Elements of Botany.” A. & 0. Black. Ss. 6d. 

* DISEASES OF HORSES, 

Nature, symptoms, post-mortem appearances, causes, treatment, and pre- 
Tendon; accidents; construction and management of sables; shoeing. 

Text-books—Manual of Yeterinary Science,” by the late William Dick. 
A. & 0. Black. 

Percivairs " Hippopathology.” 4 rols. L.4, 6s. 6d. 

Williams’ “ Principles and Practice of Yeterinary Surgery.” 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh. 30s. 

DISEASES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, AND SWINE. 

Nature, symptoms, post-mortem appearances; remedial preventive 
treatment; deleting and general management of domestic animals. 

Text-Books—^Youatt on “ Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, and Dogs.” 

Blaine’s “ Principles of Yeterinary Ajt.” 

Gamgee’s " Domesticated Animals in Health and Disease.” Ful- 
larton & Co., Edinburgh. 

PRACTICAL CLINIQUE 

Will include diagnosis orally and in writing of cases of kmeness and dis¬ 
eases of horses. Examination of horses as to soundness. Surgical and other 
operations performed on Yetexinaxy patients. Examination, chi^y of morbid 
spetimens, mostly conducted at the abattoirs. 
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CERTIFICATES IN FORESTRY. 

The Society giaats Fissr and Second Cl^ Cebtifica.tes in Fobestbt 
and the following Boaid of Examiners has been appointed;— 

1. Bckrute of Forestry and Fractical Management of TFbo<&.--Pr Cleg- 

HOBN, Stravithy, St Andrews; John Maogrbgob, Ladywell, Bnn- 

keld; William M^Corquodalb, Scone Palace, Perth; J. Grant 

Thomson, Orantown, Strathspey. 

2. Elements of Botany. —^Professor Balfour, Edmbnr^ 

3. Nature and Froperties of SoUs, Dramage, and J^ects of Climate .— 

Professor Wilson, Edinburgh. 

4. Landamd Timber Measuring and Surveying; Mechanicsaiid Ohnstruo- 

fton, as applied to Fencing, JDrainjoge, Bridging, and RoadrMaJdng ; 

Implemenis of Forestry ,—^A. W. Belfbage, O.E., Edinburgh. 

5. Booh-Jeeeping and Accounts. —^EIrnneth Mackenzie, C.A., E^burgh. 

Candidates must possess—lat, A thorough acquaintance with the details of 
practical forestry. M, A general knowledge of the following branches of 
study, so far as these apply to Forestry:—^The Outlines of Botany; the 
Nature and Properties of Soils, Drainage and Effects of CSimate; Lsmd and 
Timber Measuring and Suxre^g; Mechanics and Constmction, as apjdied 
to fencing, draining, bridgings and road-makmg; Implements of FoieAzy; 
Book-keeping and Accounts. The Examinations axe open to Candidates of 
any age. 

Passed fear First-Class — 


1. 0. F. Blioh, En^nd, ..... 1870 

2. George Young Wall, Junior, M.ILA.O., Durham, . 1870 

3. William Baiilie, Forester, TTOttlngham, East Lothian, . 1871 

4. William Bobertson, Forester's House, Lauder, . . 1871 

5. Peter Lonet, Maxchmont, Duuse, . . . 1873 


SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION. 

. L^CIENCE OF FOBESTEY AND PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT 

OF WOODS. 

I. Foormation and npeniim of Wood. Predisposing causes of decay. 

2 Restoration of Wood-mnds:—(1.) Natnral lepmuction; (2.) Artiffcial 
planting. 

3. G^eral management of j^tations. Cropping by xotalioiL Trees 
recommended for different situations. 

4. Season and methods of pruning, thinning, and felling. 

5. Circumstances unfavouiahle to the giowtii of trees. 

6. Mechanical appliances for conveying and converting timber. Constmc¬ 
tion of saw-mills. 

7. Qusiities and nses of chief indigenons timbers. Processes of loesexving 
timber. 

8. Management of nurseries. Seed-sowing. 

9. Collection of forest produce. 

10. Manufacture of tar and charcoal 

II. Insects injurious to trees — preservation of birds whidi prey upon 
them, drawing a distinction between birds whidli axe beneficial and those 
which are destructive to trees. 


2 
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CEBTIFICATBS m FOEESTBT. 


IL—ELEIHENTS OF BOTANY. 

1. Nutritive Organs of plants.—^Root, stem, leaves. Functions of roots. 
Various kinds of stems, with examples. Use of the stem. Structure of 
leaves. Diffeient kinds of leaves. Anangement and functions of leaves. 

2. Reproductive Organs.—^Flower and its parts. Arrangement of the whorls 
of the flower—calyx, corolla, stamens, pistiL Ovule. !fi£i.tuie pistil or fruit. 
Pruning and grafting. Seed. You^ plant or embryo. Sprouting of the 
seed or germination. 

3. General Principles of Gassification.—Meaning of the terms Glass, Order, 
Genus, Species. lUustiations taken from common forest trees and shmbs. 

Practical Examination on fresh specimmis and models; some of the latter 
may be seen in the Museum at the Boyal Botanic Gajden, which is open 
daily to the public fr^ee. 

Candidates may consult Professor Balfouris “ Elements of Botany,’* pub¬ 
lished by A. & 0. Black, Edinburgh, 1869. Price 3s. 6d. 


III.—NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF SOILS, DRAINAGE AND 
EFFECTS OF CLIMATE. 

1. The different descriptions of soils, their cUssificafion, and suitabiHtj to 
growth of different descriptions of timber trees. 

2. The composition and constituents of soils. The relations between the 
soil and trees growing on it. 

3. The effects of drainage on soils and on dimate. 

4 The mode of drainage for plantations. 

5. The influence of temperature, xainfrill, aspect, didter, and prevailing 
winds on tree life. 

6. The methods of roistering and recording ob^»rvatioDS^ and the instru¬ 
ments used* 


IV.—LAND AND TIMBER MEASURING AND SURVEYING; 
MECHANICS AND CONSTRUCTION as applied to Fencing, 
Bridging, and Road-mazing ; IMPLEMENTS OF FORESTRY. 

1. The use of the Level and Measuring Chain. Measuring and mapping 
sni&ce areas. 

2. The measurement of solid bodies—as rimber, stacked bark, fliggots, &c. 
earthwork. 

3. The different modes of fencing and enclosing plantations; their relative 
advantages, dniabilily, cost of construction, and repairs. 

4. The setting ont and formation of roads for temporary or permanent use. 

5. The construction of bridges over streams and gullies; of gates or other 
entrances. 

6. The different implements and tools used in planting, pruning, felling, 
barking, and working up timber trees, or preparing them for sale. 

Ewart’s ^‘Agricultural Assistant.*’ BlacMe & Son, Glasgow and Edin¬ 
burgh. !race 3s. 6d. 

Stiadian’s “Agricultural Tables.” Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. Price 
2s. 6d. 

V.—BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTa 

1. Questions m practice and proportion. 

2. Book-keeping—describe books to be kept; give Taking of 

stock. 
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CHEMICAL LEPABTMEHT. 

Ckemist, —Pro£ Asdeebok, Chemical laboiatoij, T7nivez8ityy Glasgow. 

Assistant ClumisL— Mr JauebDswae, The £jalK>mt(n74 Vetennaiy (Allege, 
EdinbuzgL 

The objects of the Chemical Department are fofoifold 

I. The prosecation of researches in Tarions subjects connected with Agrlr 
^tnzal Chemistiy, the results of which are published at interrals 
in the Transactions. 

The Chemists will be glad at ad times to lecerre suggestions from Members 
of the Society regan^g snbjects they may consider worthy of investigation, 
and which will be laid Wore the Ch^cm Committee. 

n. To asEost in the performance of minute and accurate Field Experi¬ 
ments. 

For this purpose it was resolved to institute £eld experiments on a syste¬ 
matic plan, and in such a manner as to obtain exact and comparable results. 
These experiments, as now arranged, are to be earned out under the peisoiud 
saperintendence and inspection of the assistant chemist in a limited number 
of districts, where a local committee of membera make appHcation for them 
and wdl contribute two-thirds of the expenses mcarzed. The nature and 
extent of such experiments to be detetmmed ly the Directors. Memhers 
who have any snggestLoiis to make legasding snhjeets deserving investigation 
axe regnested to ooimmmiicato wilti Dr Anderson or Mr Dewax. 

DEL District Iieetoies. 

Leetuzes hy the assistant difsouBt will be given in a limited number of dis¬ 
tricts on application from a local committee of members and on payment of 
Lk2, 2 b. for each lecture in addition to traveling expenses. If thm lectures 
be given on consecutive days the fee to be Lb, 5s. for the course. 

IV. The performance of Analyses of Manures, Soils, Vegetable Pro¬ 
ducts, &GL, for Members of the Society at reduced fees. 

In purchasing manures, cattle foods, &c., Members are recommended, in 
all cases, to do so by guai^teed analyses, and to ascertain that the article 
deliveied euzie^nds with it. Partial analyses, snch as Nos. 6 and 7 of the 
accompwying list, will genendly suffice to check the coirespondence of the 
stock with t!m guarantee, and give an approximate, though not a preda^ esti¬ 
mate of its value. When an exact estimate is requued,a oom|drie anal^^ is 
necessary. 

Samples intmided for analysis should be sent (carriage paid) addisessed to 
Dr Andbrsoh, Ghzmigai. LijBOBATOBT, UirrvEBsraT, Gnasoow, or Mr Jajibs 
Dbwab, Thb liABOBATOBY, Vetbbjiiiabt Ooue^]^ Bsxltsbijs&m, and when 
of small size, they are most chee^^Iy and expeditious]^ forwarded by post 
They should be distincdy labelled, marked wito the name and address of the 
sender in foil, and accompanied ly a letter specL^npg the paxrioolar amdysiB 
re^uire^ according to its number in the foUowlDg Itst^—^d, if po^ble^ the 
object in view,—aa^ by doing so, mudi tcouble arm dday will oomdonally be 
saved. 

Some inconvenience baving been expea^ced by peisons sending samples 
for analysis which had not be^ selected with suffix^t care, and were afoer- 
wards found not to represent the average oamposituHi of the sabstance, it is 
paritoobudly requested that the following instmcriona may be attended to as 
dosriy as Gueamstances will permit* 
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IN’STRHCnONS FOB SELECTINa SAMPX^ FOB ANALYSIS. 

MwnuTes *—laige double handful of the Manure should be taken from 
each of at leaxt five or six dhfeient bags ; and if any lumps are found in it, a 
due proportion of these should also be taken. The whole being laid on a 
large sheet of paper, should be carefully mixed by rubbing with the hand, 
the lumps beiug broken down and mixed as unifoi^y as possible with the 
powdery part II this mixture be carefully made, a quantity of it, not ex¬ 
ceeding two ounces, will suffice for the analysis. It should be folded up in 
tinfoil to prevent its becoming dry. In deikult of tinfoil, the sample may be 
wrapped in double folds of strong writing paper. Should the manure con¬ 
tain stones, or be very moist, or ^ould any difficulty be experienced in mak¬ 
ing a uniform mixture^ it is desirable that two or three ;poui^ should be sent. 

BoUs .—^Tn selecting Soils for analysis, five or six spadefuls should be taken 
from different parts of the held, and after being spread out in a thin layer 
for several days to dry, should be pnt two or thiee times through a iiine sieve, 
so as to ensure umfoim mixture. For a complete analysis, not less than two 
^pounds should be sent; for a partial analysis, three or four ounces will be 
sufficient. 

TFotera—-For the complete analysis of a Water, itom two to three gaUons 
are required ; for the determination of the amonnt of salts in solution, and 
hme thrown down by boiling, two quarts will suffice. A well water may be 
selected at any time, bnt the water of a spring or running stream should be 
taken in dry weather. The jars or bottles in which they are sent must he 
tightly corked and sealed. lu the analysis of a mineral water, it may some¬ 
times be desirable to determine the amount of gases held in solution, in 
which case certain precautions must be observed which require the presence 
of a chemist at the spring. 

JjmesioTtes, CUtys, Ironstones, Se —If the bed of any of these substances 
of which Ihe analysis is required be very uniform in appearance, a piece of 
two or three ounces weight taken from any part of it will be enop^ for 
analysis; but in all cases it is better to send th^ or four chips from dileient 
parte of its ihieknesEL Sometimes, where the character of different parte of 
the bed vary much, separate analyds of these portions may be requisite^ in 
which case two ounces of each nmy be sent. 

The following are the rates at which analyses, are fiiznisbed to Mem- 
hers of tke BocSt^, and it is requested that the fee be remitted along with the 

nple 

1. Complete analysis of a Soil, including determination of Alkalies and 
Phosphates, L 3. 

2. A partial analysis of a Soil, such as the determination of the quantify 
of Organic !h&tter, and relative proportion of Clay, Sand, and Car¬ 
bonate of Lime it contains, 10s. 

3. Quantitative determination of any one ingredient of a Soil, 7s. 6d. 

4. Complete analysis of Saline Manures and other substances, such as 
Gypsum, Kitrates of Soda and Potash, Ammoniacal Salts, Gnano, Oil¬ 
cake, Bone-dust, Bape-dust, Superphosphate of lime, L.I. 

5. Testily the above substances for adulterations—^for each sample, 6s. 

This examination is generally sufficient to determine whether or not 
any of these subi^ances are grossly adulterated, but it gives no 
idea of the comparative value of different Samples, where sdL are 
genuine. 

6. Determination of the percentage of Phosphates and Ammonia in a 

Guano, lOs. 

7. Beteimudng the Quality of Soluble and Insohible Phosphates in a 
Supu^oiGfphate, lOsu 

This and the preceding detmmination generally suffice to show 
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wbeiher tiie banmle is of fair quality, and corresponds with the 
anal^rsis by wM(£ it waa sold, but not to fix its exact commer¬ 
cial yalue. 

8. Complete analysis of lamestone, Marl, Shell-Sand, &g., L.1. 

9. Examining any of the above substances for the quantity of Lime, and 
ascertaining in the same the presence of Magnesia and Alumina, 7s. 6d. 

Ascertaining the proportion of these^ ^ 6d. additional for each 
substance; 

10. Complete ansdysm of the Ash of any Plant, L.3. 

11. Complete analysis of a Water, L.2. 

19. Determination of the Amount of Salts in Solution, and of the Lime 
thrown down by boiling in any water, 10a 

13. Analysis of Tile or Fire Clay, L.1,10s. 

14. Complete analysis of Boots, Grains, and other Vegetable Products, L.L 

15. Examining piquets of Vegetatiem, or of the Dairy, such as Nutritive 
Matters in Wheat, or other Grain—quantity of Butter or Cheese in 
Milk—6a for each ingredient 

16. Determination of the quantity of Nitro^n in any substance, 7s. 6d. 

17. Answers to letters asking advice on subjects within the department of 
the chemist, 5s. 

The cha^s for other Analyses not specified in the list will be settled by 
the Committee of Management, with reference to the amount of work which 
they involve, and on a s^e similar to the abova 
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GENERAL EEGlJLATlOirS EOR OOMPETITOES. 

All Eeporfcs mnst be legibly written, and on one side of the 
paper only; they must specify the number and subject of the 
Premium for which they are in competition; they must bear a 
distinguishing motto, and be accompanied by a sealed letter 
similarly marked, containing the name and address of the 
Beporter—^initials must not be used. 

No sealed letter, unless belonging to a Eeport found entitled 
to at least one-half of the Premium offered, be opened with¬ 
out the author’s consent 

Eeports, for which a Premium, or one-half of it, has been 
awarded, become the property of the Society, and cannot be 
published, in whole or in part, nor circulated in any manner, 
without the consent of the Directors. All other papers will be 
returned to the authors, if applied for within twelve months. 

When a Eeport is unsatisfactory, the Society is not bound to 
award the whole or any part of a Premium. 

All Eeports must be of a practical character, containing the 
results of the writer’s own observation or experiment^ and the 
special conditions attached to each Premium must be strictly 
fulfilled. General essays, and papers compiled from books, wiU 
not be rewarded. Weights and measurements must be indicated 
by the imperial standards. 

The Directors, before awarding a Premium, shall have power 
to require the writer of any Eeport to venfy the statements 
made in it. 

The decisions of the Board of Directors are final and conclu¬ 
sive as to all Premiums, whether for Eeports or at General or 
District Shows; and it shall not be competent to raise any 
question or appeal touching such decisions before any other 
tribunal. 

Eeports on subjects not included in the Premium List will be 
received, and honorary rewards will be given when merited. 
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E E P 0 E T S, 

Section 1.—THE SCIEJfCE AND PKACTICE OP 
AGEIOXHiTUEE. 

Foe Approved Eeports. 

1. On Wliat has Chemistry done for Agricnltnre by improv¬ 
ing or increasing the produce of the soil?—Fifty Sovereigns. To 
be lodged by 1st November 1874 

2. On the Agrictdture of the Counties of Edinburgh and 
linlithgow, and the industrial progress and development of 
these (5)unties during recent years—^Thirty Sovereigns. To be 
lodged by 1st November 1874 

The Beport should embrace Ml details of the different systems of 
Farm Management obseired in the Counties, and dT the progress 
which Agdcultuze and other industiies have made within the last 
25 years. 

3. On tbe Agriculture of the County of Caithness—^Thirty 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1874 

The Beporb should embrace full details of the different systems of 
Farm Management observed in the County, and of the progress 
which Agiicoltuie has made within the last ^ years. 

4 On the Agriculture of the County of Fife—Thirty Sove¬ 
reigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1874 

The Beport should embrace full details of the different systems of 
Farm hlanagnment obseived in the County, and of the progress 
which AgricoLtare and other industries have made within the last 
25 years. 

5. On the comparative advantages in Scotland of Ploughing in 
Manure in autumn or winter immediately after it is spread on 
the land, or of allowing it to remain on the ground for some 
weeks before it is covered—Medium Gold Medal, or Five 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1874 
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6. On the results of experiments for ascertaming the com¬ 
parative value of ferm-yard manure, obtained from cattle fed 
upon different varieties of food, by the application of such, 
manures to farm crops—^Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st November in any year. 

The Report mnst state the effects produced on tvro successive crops by 
the apphcation of manure obtained from cattle fed on different sorts 
of food, such as turuips and straw alone; and tumips and straw, 
with an addition of oil-cake, linseed, bean-me&l, grain, or other sub¬ 
stances. The animals should be as nearly as possible of the same 
age, weight, condition, and maturity, and ea& lot should receive 
daily the same quantity of litter; ani^ except as to the difference of 
food, they must be treated alike. 

The preparation of the manure, by fennentaiaon or otherwise, should 
be in every respect the same; and it is desirable that not less than 
two several experiments be made with each kind, and that the 
ground to whidi it is to be applied be as equal as possible in quality 
and condition. 

7. On the comparative value of Manure made in the ordinary 
manner, and of Manure kept under cover till applied to the 
Land—^Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November in 
aqy year. 

The ezpeiimeat may be conducted either with manure made in the 
open straw-yard, contrasted with that made in covered hammels or 
boxes, or with manure made in feeding houses, part of which shall 
have heen placed under cover, and part removed to the open dung- 
pit, and kept carehdly unmixed with any other manure. Prefer¬ 
ence will be given to experiments embracing both of these modes. 
The cattle must be fisd and littered alike. I&ete must be at least 
an acre of land experimented on with each sort of manure—the 
different lots must be manured to the same extent, and be equal in 
soil, and the crops must be aocazatd.y weighed and measn:^ on 
two separate portions of each lot^ not less than 20 poles. The 
result, as given by two successive crops, to be reported. 

8. On the Waste Chemical Products, and new combination 
of substances which might be made available for agricultural 
purposes—^Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
1874. 

9. On any new practical mode of securing the grain crops in 
harvest—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st November 1874. 

10. On the means successfully employed for obtaining new 
Agricultural Plants or new and superior varieties, or improved 
sub-varieties, of any of the cereal grains, grasses, roots, or other 
agricultural plants at present cultivated in this countiy—^Medals 
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or Sums of Money not exceeding L.60. To te lodged by 1st 
iTovember 1874 

It is necessaiy that the ysiieiies and sub-Tatieties reported upon sh^ 
have been proved capable of reproduction £rom seed, and also that 
the relation they bear to others, or well-known sorts, should be 
stated. The reporter is farther requested to mention the effects 
that he may have obse^ed product by different soils, manures, 
on the plants fonning the subjects of report, and how far he 
may have ascertained such effects to be lasting. 

Should any improved variety re^rted upon be the result of direct 
experiment by cross impregnation, involving expense and long-con¬ 
tinued attention, a higher premium will be awarded. 

11. On tbe cultivation of the Cabbage as a field crop—^The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st ITovember 
1874 

The experiment must be conducted on not less than one acre, and con¬ 
trasted with a like extent under turnips in the same field. Both 
lots must have been under one rotation, and most be prepared and 
manured iu the same manner. 

12. On tbe Insects which prey upon Agricnltnial Plants, and 
the diseases occasioned by them, and the best means of preven¬ 
tion—Twenty Sovere^ns. To be lodged by Ist November 1874 

13. On the hardy and nseftil Herbaceous Plants of any countiy 
where such climate exists, as to induce the belief that &e plants 
may be beneficially introduced into the cultivation of Scofland— 
The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st No¬ 
vember in any year. 

Attention is particularly directed to the Grains and Grasses of China, 
Japan, the Isknds of the Eastern Arcfaipdago,the Himalaya countiy, 
the Falkland and South Sea Islands, (hlifomia, and the high north¬ 
western districts of America. 

Eeporters are required to give the generic and spedfie names of the 
plants treated of, with the authority for the same—^together with 
the native names, so tir as known; and to state the elevation of the 
locality and nature of the soil in which they are cultivated, or which 
they naturally iuhabit, with their qualities or uses; and it is fiurther 
requested that the descriptions be accomppied, in so fiuras poedble, 
with specamens of the plwts, and their hmt, sei^ or other products. 

14 On the comparative advantages of fattening Cattle in 
stalls, in loose houses or boxes, and in sheds or hammels— 
Twenty Sovereigns. To he lod^ hy 1st November in any 
year. 

The Beport must detail the compaxative result of actual experiments. 
The same quantities and kinds of food must be used. Imormation 
is required as to the comparative 9xg&3Be of attendance, the cost of 
erecting the buildings,and any other dbrcamstances deserving of atten¬ 
tion. The state of the weather duzizig the experiment, in point of 
temperature and wetness, losust be particularly noted and reported.* 
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16. On expeiiments for ascertaining the actual addition of 
weight to growing or fattening Stock, by the use of different 
kinds of food—^Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st ITo- 
vember in any year. 

The attentloiL of the ezpenmenier is directed to turnips, carrots, heet, 
maz^old wnizel, potatoes, cabb^^, as well as to beans, oats, barley, 
Isdi^ com, licked, oil-cake or lape^-cake, and to the ^ect of 
warmth and proper ventilation, and the (Merence between food 
cooked and raw. The above roots and other kinds of food are 
merely suggested; competitors are neither restricted to them nor 
oblig^ to experiment on all of them. 

When e^riments are made with linseed and cake, attention should 
be paid to the comparative advantages, economically and otherwise, 
of the substances in these two states. 

Before commencing the comparatiye experiments, the animals must be 
fed alike for some time previously. 

The progress of difiEerent breeds may be compared. This will form an 
interestii^ experiment of itsdf, fcr reports of which encouragement 
will be given.* 

* The experiments specified in Nos. 14 and 15 must be conducted over 
a period of not less than three months. No lot shall consist of 
fewer than four Cattle or ten Sheep. The animals selected should 
be of the same age, sex:, and breed, and, as nearly as possible, of the 
same weight, condition, and maturily. The live weight before and 
after the experiment must be stated, and, if killed, their dead wei^t 
and quantity of tallow. 

16. On the AyTBhxte Breed of Cattle^ and the means that have 
been or might be used for its improvement—^The Gold Medal, or 
Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st STovembrnr 1874 

17. On Disinfecting Agents for preventing attacks of Cattle 
Plague and Flexno-Paeumonia, or in extiipatmg these diseases 
when they have appeared—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 
To be lodged hy 1st STovember 1874 

18. On the causes of the Septic, Anthrax^ or Carbuncular 
Fevers which prevail in Great Britain amongst Horses, Cattle, 
Sheep, and Pigs—^Fifteen Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st No¬ 
vember 1874 

The Beporb must state the causes which induce them, having particular 
reference to the influences of diet, heat, cold, moisture, drainage, 
ventilation, d;c., as well as to the soil upon which they ase most com¬ 
monly fomid; also whether they are contagious or in any way cap¬ 
able of propagation j&om one animal to another, not only of the same 
but of a ^flerent species; if the flesh of cattle, sheep, and pi^ 
slaughtered in any stages of the disease is fit for human food; an^ 
finally, to draw a comparison between the maladies and any forms of 
disease a&cfcing the human race. 
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19. On the value or otherwise of Inoculation as a preventive of 
Contagious Pleuio-Pneumonia—^Ten Sovereigns. Eeports to be 
lodged by 1st ISTovember 1874 

20. On the comparative return from Capital invested in Crop¬ 
ping, Grazing, or Planting land upon hill and moorland—^Twenty 
Sovereigns. Eeports to be lodged by 1st Ifovember 1874 

The subject to hare reference not oiil 7 to immediate letom upon capital 
espended, but also to be considei^ in relation to theamworation of 
the soil, dimate, and prospectiTe enhancement of ralue thereby. 

21. On the best mode of cultivating Grass in Scotland under 
rotation—^Twenty Sovereigns, Eeports to be lodged by 1st 
hTovember 1874 

The Eepoiter is spedahy to ^lect his attention to the system often 
adopted in the management of faims hitherto worked upon the £ve 
years’ rotation, arising from the longer penod under which land is 
now being left in grass. The best modes of prepanng land for sowing 
out, as well as its management during three or four years in grass, to 
be considered ; also the extent to which on the average of Scotch 
farms the dimioi&hed average under tuinip may be compensated by 
a heavier yield of crop peraore over the wnole rotation. 

22. Ou the managemeut of the best Pasture Districts in 

and how fSur such managemeut is applicable to Scot¬ 
land—^Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st ISTovember 
1875. 

The Bepoit should state the nature of the soil and subsoil—^the condi¬ 
tion of the land as regards drain^, the rotation of crops and system 
of management of the lands previous to being sown witii grass seeds ; 
the cultivation neoeasary before sewing out to grass, and whether the 
grass seeds should be sown with a com crop or without; the quan¬ 
tities and kinds of grass and dover seeds sown; the locahty in which 
the land is sitoatS; the average rain-fall and temperature of the 
district; the letting value of the land while under a rotation of crops, 
and its letting value as pasture after being five yearb in grass. 

23. On the formation and management of Water Meadows in 
England, and how far the system there pursued is applicable to 
Scotland—Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
1874 

The Eepoiter must refer to the value of the irrigated knd or water 
meadows in England as compared with land of the same quality 
under rotation of crop. 

24 On the advantages to be derived &om the use of Traction 
Engines, in point of economy and expediency, upon mixed farms 
of various sizes, soil, &c.—^IVeniy Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st November 1874 

Eeports to be verified by reference to the place or places from which 
W writer has derived his eiperience, must embrace cost, cost 
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of working, adaptability of engine to vaiious departments upon 
farms, saving in point of expense and lime, and details as to pro¬ 
posed uses of traction engines at vaiious seasons on a mixed &rm. 

25. On any useful practice in Rural Economy adopted in 
other countries, and susceptible of being introduced with advan¬ 
tage into Scotland—^The Gold Medal To be lodged by 1st 
MTovember in any year. 

The purpose chiefly contemplated by the offer of this premium is to 
induce travellers to notice and record such particahu: piactioes as 
may seem calculated to beneflt Scotland. The Report to be founded 
on personal observation. 


SEcmoN 2.—ESTATE IMPEO'VEMEH'TS, 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. By a Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland on the cultivation 
of not less than 150 imperial acres of land of inferior quality— 
First Premium, L.200; Second, L.150. Intimation of intention 
to compete to he lodg^ by 1st November 1874 

The operations to he reported on must be commenced not later than 
the autumn of 1874-~be conducted on a flunu of at least 150 acres 
imperial—extend over a period of not less than 5 or 6 yeais—and 
embrace a complete rotation of crops. 

The Society will appoint a Committee who shall determine if the land 
is of the class referred to. The Committee shall periodically inspect 
the operations, and shall have power to call for information on any 
point th^ may oonsider necessary. They shall not in any way 
inteifhie with the system of management porsned, nor make any 
suggestioiffi, but shall ttte their own notes so as to be able to cherit 
the statements made in the Report 

The Report must detail the previous state of the knd and the system 
of eolrivation pursued thereon, if any—the nstoie of the soU. and 
Bub-soil—the whole *operatioiis earned on, including ttrenching, 
draining^ liming, fendng, road-making during the rotation, 
and the cost thereof—tihe quantity and cost of sll seed and manure 
applied—the produce of each crop—and the kind and quantity of 
live stock kept. Olassifled abstracts of the whole expenditure and 
return for each year must also be given. 

2. By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have executed the 
most judicious, successful, and extensive improvement—^The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st November 
in any year. 

Should the successful Report be written for the Proprietor by bis 
resident ffictor or farm manager, a Medium Gold Medal will be 
awarded to the writer in addition to the Gold Medal to the Pro¬ 
prietor. 

The merits of the Report will not be determined so much by the mere 
extent of the improvements as by their (fliaiacter and relation 
to the size of the property. The improvements may comprise 
reclaiming draining, endosing, planting, road-makings buil^g, 
and all other operations proper to lamled estates. The p^^ 
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'witbin which tihe operations may have heen conducted is not 
limited, except that it must not exceed the term of the repoziei^s 
propnetoi&hip. 

3. By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have erected on 
his estate the most approved Farm-buildings—^The Gold Medal. 
Beports, Flans, and Specifications to be lodged by the 1st 
November in any year. 

4. the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
reclaimed within the ten preceding years not less than forty acres 
of waste land—^The Gold Medal, or !l?en Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by 1st November in any year. 

5. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed within 
the ten preceding years not less than twenty acres of waste 
land—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

6. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed not less • 
than ten acres within a similar period—^The Medium Gk>ld Medal, 
or live Sovereigns- To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The Beports in compefitioii fmr Nos. 4, 5, aud 6 may compr^end 
such general ohservations on the improvement of waste ^ds as 
the wiitefs experience may lead him to make, but must refer 
espedaliy to the lands reclaimed—to the nature of the soil—the 
previous state and piohable value of the subject—^the obstacles 
opposed to its improvement—the details of the various operations 
—the mode of cultivation adopted—and the produce and value of 
the crops produced. As the required extent cannot he made up 
of different patches of land, the improvement must have relation 
to one subject; it must be of a profitable character, and a rotation 
of crops must have been concluded before the date of the report. 

A deluded statement of tlie exptnditure and return, and a cert^d 
measurement of the ground, are requisite. 

7. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
improved within the ten preceding years the pasturage of not 
less than thirty acres, by means of top-dressing, draining, or 
otherwise without tillage, in situations where tillage may be 
inexpedient—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by 1st November in any year. 

8. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have improved not less 
than ten acres within a similar period—^The Minor Gold Medal. 
To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

Beports iu competitioii for Nos 7 and 8 must state the particular 
mode of management adofpted, the substances applied, the elevation 
and nature of me soil its prerious natural products, and the changes 
produced. 
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Section 3.—MACHINERT. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. On sncli inventions or improvements, by the reporters, of 
any implement or machine as shall be deemed by the Society of 
public utililgr—Medals, or sums of money not exceeding Kfty 
Sovereigns. To be lodged at any time. 

Reports should he accompanied by drawings and desmiptions of the 
implement or madbme,and, if necessary, by a model. 

2. On a macbine for cutting or condensing turf or peat by 
steam or horse power—^Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st November 1874 

3. On the best and most approved Gat&e Truck for feeding 
and watering the animals in transit—^Twenty Sovereigns. To 
be lodged by 1st November 1874 

Reports most be accompanied with drawings and descriptions, or, if 
necessary, by a model 

Section 4—FOEESTET DEPAETMENT. 

FOR APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. By a Proprietor in Scotland who shall, within the five pre¬ 
ceding years, have planted not less than 150 acres—^The Gold 
MedaL To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

whole planting operations which may have been condncted by the 
reporter within the five years, whether completed or not, must he 
embraced, and be must state the expense—description of soil—age, 
hind, and nnmber of trees planted per acre—mode of planting, 
dzahnii^, and fendng—genem state of the plantation—and any 
other observations of interest. 

2. By a Practical Forester, of the management of Plantations 
from the commencement of the first thinning till the period of 
yielding full-grown timbeiv^The Geld Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 
To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The Report must embrace the foliowiag points:—The progress of the 
different sorts of trees—^the efiects of altitude and exposure—the 
general advantages of shelter—the mode of thinniog and pruning 
adopted—^the uses and value of the thumings—^the plan of r^;istE 7 
and of valuing, or a specimen of the method in which the forestei^s 
book is kept—the valuation at the time of the report—together 
with such general remarks as may be thought useful 

The Report is not expected to embrace formation and early 
management, farther than the description of soil, kinds of plant^ 
whether mixed or in masses, together witii a note of the eiqpense 
tsom the time of planting to the commencement of the first 
tiunnin^ in so fiur as such infoimation is in the possestion of the 
loiter. 
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3. On snccessfnl planting 'witiiiii the infliience of the sea^ or 
on exposed sterile tracts^ founded on observation of the habits 
and appearance of the different sorts of trees considered best 
suited for such situations—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. 
To be lodged by 1st STovember in any year. 

The pkutatioias reported on must not be less than ten years old. 

Infonnation is particularly desired raiding the species and varieties 
of trees calculated for growing in situations unfavoumble to most of 
those generally cultivated, as bleak heaths, sandy links, unsheltered 
maxirime situations, and high northern ex^ures. 

The reporter must specify the extent of planringand mode of drainage 
and fencing—the nature of the soil and sub-soil—the elevation and 
exposure of the locality—^Its distance from the sea; and, if in his 
power, he should notice the geological features of the district. 

4. On Plantations, of not less than eight years’ standing, 
formed on deep peat bog—^The Medium Gold Medal, or Rve 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1874. 

The Premium is strictly applicable to d^ peat or How moss; the 
condition of the moss previous to planting, as well as at the date of 
the Beport, should, if possible, be shited. 

The Bcmozt must describe the mode and extent of the dxamage, and 
ike eSbct it has had in suhriding the moss—the trenching, levelling, 
or other preliminaxy operations that may have been penormed on 
the sui&oe—the mode of plant^—kinds, sizes, and number of 
trees planted per acre—and thdr relative progr^ and value, as 
compel with plantations of a similar age and description grown 
on other soils in the vudnity, 

5. On the more extended introduction of hardy, useful, or 
ornamental trees> which have not hitherto been generally cidti- 
vated in.Sco1iand—^The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sove¬ 
reigns, To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The Bepoxt should specify as distinctly as possible the kind of trees 
introduced. The adaptation of the trees for use or ornament, and 
their comparative prog]^ riiould be mentioned. Attention is 
directed to the introduction of any tree as a nurse in young planta¬ 
tions, which by growing iwidly for severe years, and attaining 
maturity when at the heignt 20 or S5 feet, ndght realise the 
advanti^ and avoid the evtis of tidck ^danting. 

6. On the value, for economical purposes, of the Corsican Fir, 
and on its adaptation to different soils and situations—The 
Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st 
November in any yean 

The reportei^s obsezvaticms must go l^ond the Hmited knowledge of 
this tree as Mtherto grown in and mnst embrace its nature, 

uses, and adaptations in those countries of whidi it is a native. 
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7. Oh the Gedrus Deodara and its progress in this country 
since its introduction, and prospective vsdue as Timber—The 
Medium Gold Medal, or Eive Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st November 1874 

8. On the Finm Piruister, or Cluster Pine—The Medium 
Gold Medal, or live Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
1874 

The report must state the extent of ground planted in any particular 
locality, age and size of trees, also the mlue and duration of its 
timber as compared 'with others of the fir tribe. 

9. On natural Coppice Wood of other species than Oak, such 
as Lime, Hazel, Beech, Hornbeam, Birch, and Alder—The 
Medium Gold Medal, or live Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st 
November 1874 

10. On the effects produced on the various species of Trees 
and Shrubs by smoke from public works—The Medium Gold 
Medal, or live Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1874 

11. On the more extended cultivation in Scotland of charcoal- 
producing Plants, for gunpowder or commercial purposes—^The 
Medium Gold Medal, or live Sovereigns. To he lodged by 
1st November 1874 

Eeference to be made to suitable 'varieties of plants not generally 
grown in this country for that purpose, such as Bhaimviis J^anguUtf 
prices realisable, and suggestions for their more general intr^ue- 
tion, treatment, && 

12. On the woods, forests, and forestry in the county of Perth 
—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st 
November 1874 

13. On the woods, forests, and forestry in the county of Boss 
—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November 1874 

14 On the utilization of waste produce of Forests and Wood¬ 
lands as matter for making, either separately or in combination 
■with other substances, an artificial fuel—^The Gold Medal, or Ten 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1874 

15. On the soils and subsoils suited for the various species 
of Forest Trees, coniferous and hardwood—^The Gold Medal, or 
Ten Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st November 1874. 

The report must state the kinds best suited for growing on peat and 
loam, likewise over limestone and granite; also the effects of the 
various soils and subsoils on timher. 
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CLASS 11. 

DISTEICT COMPETITIOSrS. 


The Money Fremiums awarded at District Competitions will he paid in 
January nertf hy ^ecepts, issued by the Directors. JVt> Faytaents must^ 
therefore, he made by the }:kcretary or Treasurer of any local Abboeiation. 


{Grants in Aid 0 / District CosiPETiTiosrs/or 1875 must he 
applied for before 1st Notrmbeb nejO.) 

Section 1.—CATTLE. 

2^'ote. —^The Soczet^s Cattle Premiiuns are gnnted to each District for three 
alternate years, on condirion that the District shall, in the two intermediate 
years, conrinne the Competitions by offering for the same description of 
stock a sum not less than one-half of that mven by the Society. 

At the intermediate Competitioxis, a Silver Medal will be pUc^ at the dis¬ 
posal of the Committee, to be awarded to the best belonging to a 
rzoprietor, and of the d^s for which the District receives Pieiuiams; also 
thz^ Medium Silver Medals to be given along with the first prize in the 
three Gia^ses of Cattle, provided there are not fewer than two lots exhi¬ 
bited in each clas&u 

The selection of the Breed is left to the Local Committee. See Buie 6. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. IsLAijiDs OP Islay, Jura, and Cgw^say.— Convener, I^ichard D. Camp¬ 
bell of Jura; Secretary, WilHain Morison, Callximkill, Port Ellen. 

2. District op Dessidb. — Convener, Colond limes of Leamey, Tozphins; 
Secretary, James Shaw, Tillydiing, Lumphanan. 

3. County of Eenpeew. — Convener, Colonel Campbell of Blythswood; 
Secretary, B. L. Henderson, Paisley. 

4 County op Stirlino.— Conrwicr, Sir Alexander C. B. Gibson Maitland 
of Clifton Hall, Bart.; Secretary, John M. Cozmingham, Stirling. 

5. County op WiGYOws.—JJonvencr, Bobert Vans A^ew of Bambazroch, 
MP., Wigtown; Secretary, Adair, Stranraer. 

6. CouiirTY OP Btncardine.— Cotwener, Sir Thomas Gladstone of Basque, 
Bart., Laurencekirk; Secretary, James B. Greig, Laurencekirk. 

7. District op Strathbooie.— Convener, Bob^ Simpson of Cobairdy, 
Huntly; Secretary, William Murdoch, Huntly. 

a District of Ea&t Ejlbrxde.— Convener, William Ponest of Lawmuir, 
Allanton, Hamilton; Secretary, William Hay., East EBbride 

9. District op Garioch.— Convener, William Leslie of Warthill, Pitcaple ; 
Secretary, William Home, Westerton of Pitmedden, Insch. 
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10. Districts op Lobw and Nether Lorn.— Convm&r^ James Bett, Easdale, 
Obaa; Secretary, Angus Wbyte, Easdale, Oban. 

11. District op ArotiiE.— Gowoener, Captain Orde, yr. of Eilmoiy, Auch- 
naba, Lochgilphead; Secretary, William Hopewell, Easlie Cottage, 

NilmaTHTt- 

12. Yale op Alford.— Convener, B. 0. Farquhaison of Haughton, Alford ; 
Secretary, G. Wilken, Waterside of Forbes, Aberdeenshire. 

13. District op Inyerarat,— Secretary and Coimner, John MacArthur, 
Inveraray. 

14. District op Spet, Avon, and Fiddochsidb.— Comener, Sir George 
Mac^herson Grant, of BaUindaBoch, Bart.; Secretary, William Eobert- 
son, Burnside, Balfindalloch. 

15. Counts’ op Eloin.— Convener, 0. L. Camming Bruce of Eoseisle ; 
Joint-Secretaries, William Ma<^onald, Elgin, and John Ferguson, East 
Grange, Forres. 

16. Island op Setb.— Convener, 

Secretary, Alex. Macdonald, Portree. 


PEEMIUMS. 


1. Best Bull, of any pure breed, belonging to a Proprietor, The Silver Medal. 

2. Best Bull, of any pure breed, calved before 1st January 1872, 

Medium Silver Medal and L.4 


Second best,.L.3 

Third best, ..L.1 


3. Best Bull, of any pure breed, calved after 1st January 1872, 

Medium SHver Medal and L.3 


Second best, ..L.2 

Third best, ... . . . JLl 

A Best 2-year-old Heifer (if Highland breed, 3 years), of any pure bre^. 

Medium Silver Medal and L.3 


Second best,.. L.2 

Third best,.L.1 


In 1874. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are in oompetitiion for the last year. 

Nos. 3, A, and 5 for the second. 

Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9 for the first year. 

Nos. 10, II, 12,13, and 14 compete for local Premiums. 

Nos. 15 and 16 are in abeyance on account of the ilbvemess Show. 


Section 2.— HOESES 

POR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 

Nate ,—The Society’s Stallion Premiums are granted to each district for two 
years, and are followed by Premiums for other two years for Bro^ 
Mares, and again for a similar period by Premiums for Entire Colts and 
Fillies. 

I. Stallions. 

1. District op Selkirk and Galashiels.— Cojiwwer, A11a.Ti Eliott Lock- 

Hawick; Secretary, James SmaiL Commercial 

'Ra.nfrj Galashiels. 

2. Cou^ OP CAiTHNBSS.--<:biMwntfr, Alexander Henderson of Stemster, 

Halkirk Eoad, Golspie, Joint-Secretaries, James Biima Writer 
Thurso; and James Pnrves, Lodiend, Dunnet ’ 
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3 District op Easter Boss. — Convtn&r^ Kenneth Mniray of Geanies, 
Feam ; Secretary, John Douglas, Galit^e, ParkhilL 

4. Westerst District of Fifeshirb.— Comtmr, Bobert Husband, Gellet, 
Dunfermline; Stcretary, Janies M*Farlane, Dunfexmline. 

5. District op Strathbndrick.— ComeTter, 0. H. H. Wilwne of Dalnair, 
Endrick Bank, Drymen; Secretary, James Murray, Catter Hoube, 
Diymen. 

Best Stallion, under 3 years, and not above 12 years old, . , Ii.25 

In 1874. 

Hos. 1 and 2 are in competition for the last year. 

Hos. 3,4, and 5 for the first year. 

2. Mares. 

1. District op Buchar.— Convener, Lieutenant-Colonel Ferguson of Pitfour, 

Mintlaw; Secretary, John Ferguson, Brae of CoyMch, Miutlav. 

2. CorafTT of Kjnross.— Conventr, Harry Young of Oleish, Kinross Secre¬ 

tary, James Beyerid^ of Balado, Kinross. 

3. District op the Black Isle.— Convener, Janies Fletcher of Bosehaugh, 

Avoch; Secretary, George Gillanders, Bosemarkie, Fortrose. 

1. Best Brood blare,.Medium Silver Medal and L 4 


2. Second best,.L.3 

3. Third best,.L.1 


In 1874 

Nos. 1 and 2 are in competition for the first year. 

No. 3 is in abeyance on account of the Inverness Show. 


3. Eetire Colts akd Fillies. 

1. CouNTT OP Haddihgtok.— Convener , The Bi^t Hon. B. C- Nisbet 

Hamilton ; Secretaries, Bichardson & Gemmeli, Haddington. 

2. CoiTNTT OP 1NVEBHSS& — Convc^wr, iEueaa W. Mackintosh of Baigmore, 

Inverness; Sectary, Hugh Fxaber, Banoch of Oulloden, Inverness. 

3. IbLAJTD OP Skye.— Convener . 

SecT^ary, Alexander Macdonald, Portree. 


1. Best Entire Colt, foaled after 1st January 1872, 

Me^um Silver Medal and Ii.3 

Second best,.L.2 

Third best,.L.1 

2. Best Entire Cdt, folded after 1st January 1873, 

Medium Silver Medal and Ib2 

Second best,.L.1 

Third best,.10s, 

3. Be&t Fihy, foaled after 1st January 1872, Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

Second be&t,.L.2 

Third best,.L.1 

4 Best Filly, foaled after 1st January 1873, Medium Silver Medal and H2 

Second best,.L.1 

Third best, ..lUs. 


In 1874 

No. 1 is in competition for the first year. 

No. 2 and 3 axe in abeyance on account of the Inverness Show. 
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SECJnoN 3.—SHEEP. 

Note —The Society's Sheep Premiums are granted to each District for three 
alternate years, on condition that the District shnllj in the two inter¬ 
mediate years, continue the Competitions by offering for the same de- 
scription of stock a sum not less than one-half of that given by the Society. 

At the intermediate Competitions, a Silver Medal w^ be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Committee, to be awmried to the best Tup belonging to a 
proprietor, and of the class for which the District receives Premiums; 
also four Medium Silver Medals, to be given along with the first prize in 
the four dasses of Sheep, .provMed there are not less than two lots in 
eachdass. 

The selection of the Breed is left to the Local Committee. See Eule 6. 


DISTEICTS. 


I. Island of Aeran. — Convener^ James Paterson, Lamlash; Seeretaryy Wm. 

Tod, Grienree, Lamlash. 

2 Upper Ward of Lanarkshire, — Convener, John Ord Mackenzie of Dol- 
phinton; Heerekury, David Oswald, Abington. 

3.l6LAims OF Mull, Coll, and Tyree. — Convener, Farquhar Campbell of 
Arcs; Seeretanj, David Thorbum, Calgary, Tobermory. 

4. West LoTHLpr and the Eastern District of Stirlingshire. — Con¬ 

vener, Sir WiDiam Baillie of Polkemmet, Bart., Whitburn; Secretary, 
George Wilson, Loch House, Linlithgow. 

5. County of Forfar.— Convener, The Earl of Dalhousie, K.T., Breddn 

Castle, Brechin; Secretary, J. L. Gordon, Swan Street, Brechin. 

6. District of West Teviotdalb. — Convener, W. S. Watson of Bumhead, 

Bttcklands, Hawick; Hecrstory, JamesOHver of Thomwood, Hawick. 

7. District of Br ead alb Convener, The Earl of Brea^lbane, Tay- 

mouth Castle, Abeifeldy; Searetary, John Holmes, Kenmore, Aberfddy. 

8. District op Oowal.— Cormner, Alex. S. Finlay of Castle Toward, 

Greenock; Secretary, Arddbaid Mitdiell, junr., Dunoon. 

9. District of Annandale, including Parish of KiRE3acHAEL.^(/on- 

vener, J. J. Hope Johnstone of Annandale, Eaehills, Lockerbie; Secre¬ 
tary, Christopher Johnstone, Dinwoodie Lo^, Lockerbie. 

10. District op the Border Union Society. — ^€onve:ner, John Ord of Muir- 

houselaw, Nisbet, Kelso; Secretary, William Jetdan, Kelso. 

II. County of Selkirk. — Convener, A. Eliott Loddmrt of Borthwickbrae, 

Hawick; Secretary, Peter Bodger, SelkirL 


1. Best Tup belonging to a Proprietor, 

2. Best Tup above one Shear, 

Second best, .... 
Third best, .... 

3. Bebt Shearling Tup, 

Second best, 

Third best, .... 

4. Best 5 Ewes, above one Shear, 
Second be^t, .... 
Third best, .... 

5. Best 5 Gimmers or Shearling Ewes, 
Second best, 

Third best, .... 


. . The Silver Medal. 

Medium Silver Medal.and L3 

.L.1 

■ ... * lOs. 

Medium Silver Medal and L3 

.L.1 

.10s. 

Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

.L.1 

.10s. 

Medium Silver Medal and L.3 

.L.1 

.10s. 


In 1874. 

Nfo. 1 is in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 for the second year. 

Nos. 6 and 7 for the first year. 

Nob. 8, 9, 10, and 11 compete for local Premiums. 
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Seohon 4.—swine. 

The Society’s S'vnne Fiemioins are given for three coDsecative years. 


DISTRICT. 


OouiJTT OF Orkney, — Convener^ David Balfonr of Tienahy, Kirkwall; Seer^ 
tary, Marcus Calder, Mwickbank, Earkwall. 


1. Best Boar belonging to a Proprietor, 

2. Best Boar,. 

Second best, .... 

Third best,. 

3. Best Brood Sow, .... 

Second best, .... 

Third best,. 


. . The Silver Medal. 

Medium Silver Medal and luZ 
. . . . . Ii.l 

.10s. 

Medium Silver Medal and L.2 
. . . . . L.1 

.lOs. 


In 1874. 

Orkney is in competition for the second year. 


Section 5.—DAIET PEODUCE. 

The Society’s Dairy Produce Premiums axe given for three consecutive yeaxs. 

DISTRICT. 

OousTY OF Wigtown. —Convener, Eobert Vans Agnew of Bambanodi, 
M.P., Wigtown; Secretary, Hugh Adair, Stranraer. 

1. Best Couple of Sweet Milk Cheeses belonging to a 

Proprietor,.The Silver Medal 

2. Best Couple of Sweet Milk Cheeses, . Medium Silver Medal and L.2 

Second best,.L.1 

Third best^.lOs. 

3. Best Cored Butter (not less than 14 lbs.) belonging 

to a Proprietor,.The Silver Medal. 

4. Best Cured Butter (not less than 14 lbs.), Medium Silver Medal and L.2 

Second best,. L.1 

Third best, . 10s. 


In 1874. 

Wigtownshire is in competition for the last year. 

RULES OF GOMPETlTlOlir. 

1. The Members of the Society connected with the lespeedve Districts axe 
appointed Committees for arrangizig the Competitions; nve members to be a 
quorum. 

2. The Convener of each District shall sammon a meeting of Committee 
for the puipose of detennining the time and place of Competition, the nomi¬ 
nation of Judges, and other preliminaiy arrangements. The time and place 
(which must be within the bounds ^ the District, unless in reference to 
Stallions special permission has been obtained to the contxaiy), shall be 
publicly intimated by COnveneis. 

3. The Money Premiums awarded at District Competitions will be paid 
in January next, by precepts issued by the Directors. No payments must, 
therefore, be made by the Secretary (» Treasure of any local Association* 
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4. Stock must be the property of the Exhibitor at the date of Entry. JVb 
entry Ml he recmed hter mm one week previous to the iShoio. Entry-Money 
shall not exceed per cent, on the amount of the premium to be competed 
for. 

5. The Competitions (except for Horses) must take place between the 1st 
of April and the 20th of October, and are open to all ^ies within the Dis¬ 
trict, whether members of the lo^ Association or not. 

6. The Committee shall select the breed, and specify it in the returns. In 
C^attle, the animals exhibited must belong to one of the following pure breeds 
-Short-horn, Ayrshire, Polled (Galloway, Angus, or Aberdeen), Highland. 
The Bulls may be of one bree(^ and the Heifers of another. In Sheep^ the 
breeds must be Leicester, Cheviot, or Blackfsced. 

7. Stock of an inferior description, or which does not fall within the pre- 

8. The^emiui^ shall not ^ divided. In Ca>ttle, Horses, Sheep, and 
Swine, four lots in each Class will warrant the award of M, and two lots 
of halJ^ Premiums. In Dairy Produce, eight Exhibitors in any one Class 
win warrant an award of full, and four of hali^ Premiums. A competitor 
may exhibit two lots in each Class, except in Dairy Produce, where only one 
lot is allowed from the same ferm. For the Silver Medal to Proprietors two 
lots are required. 

9. An aniTnal which has ^ed the Society’s first Premium at a previous 
District or General Show is inadmibsible iu the same Class, except in the case 
of Bulk, for the Medal; and one which has gained a second Money Premium 
can only thereafter compete in that Claris for the first. 

10. l^oprietors fami^the whole of their own lands may compete along 
with Tenant Farmers. &cept m the class for Horses, the Money Premiums 
are restricted to Tenants and Proprietors fiaiming the whole of their own lands. 

11. A Tenant or Factor may compete with P^prietors for the Silver Medal 
with a Bull which has gained the first Money Pr^um at a previous District 
or General Show. When there is any doubt as to whether a competitor should 
be ranked as a Proprietor or a Tenant, the point is left to the decision of the 
locsd Committee 

12. A Bull, the properly of two or more Tenant^ may compete^ althou^ 
the Exhibitors may not be Joint-Tenants. 

13. Bulls for which Money Premiums are awarded may be required to 
serve in the District at least one season; the rate of service to be fixed by the 
Committee. 

14 Evidence must be produced that the Prize Stallions have had produce. 

15. Mares must have foals at their feet (except where death of foal is certi¬ 
fied), or be entered as being in foal; in the latter case, payment of the Pre¬ 
miums will be deferred MU certificate of birth. 

16. Aged Tups shall have served the usual number of Ewes for at least 
three weeks during the previous season. All Prize Tups must serve within 
the district. Ewes and Gimmeis must be taken feom the Exbibitoi^s stock 
bred in the district; and Ewes must have reared Iambs during the season. 
Fleeces must not be artificially colonred. 

17. Should it be proved to the satisfectlon of the Committee that an 
animal has been entered under a fidse name, pedigree^ or description, for Mie 
purpose of misleading the Committee or Judges as to its que^fications or 
properties^ the case slM be reported to the Directors, and submitted by them 
to first General Meeting, in order that the Exhibitor Miall be disqualified 
feom again competing at the Society’s Shows, and his name, if he be a member, 
struck from the roU. 

18. When an animal has previously been diraualified by the decision of 
any Agricultural Association in Great Britaia or Ireland, such disqualification 
shall attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, mil to state 
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it, and the grounds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Committee to judge oi 
its validity. 

19. Competitors must certify that the Batter and Cheese exhibited by 
them are average spedmens of Ihe produce of their Dairies in 1874, and that 
the quantity produced during the season has not been less thaji l cwt. of 
Butter, or 2 cwt of Cheese. 

20. It is to be distinctly undeibtood that in no m^tance does any claim lie 
against the Society for expenses attending a show of sto(^ beyond the 
amount of the Premiums ofiered. 

21. Blank reports will be famished to the Conveners and Secretaries of 
the different districts. These must^ in all details, be completed and lodged 
with the Secretary on or hefore fhe 1st of 2Tovemhir next, for the approval of 
the Directors, against whose decisions there shall be no appeal 

22. A report of the Competition and Premiums awarded at the intermediate 
local shows in the several districts for Cattle and Sheep, signed by a member 
of the Society, must be transmitted to the Secretary on or hefore the 1st of 
ITovemher in each year, otherwise the Society’s grants shall tenninate. 


Section* 6.—SPECIAL GRANTS. 

L.50 and Medium Gk>ld Medal to the Edinbur;^ Christmas dub for 1874. 
L.20 to the Ayrshire Agricultuial Association for 1874, to be competed for 
at the Dairy Produce Show at £llmamo<±—Convener, The Hon. Gr. B. 
Yemon, Auchans Honse^ EHmamock; Secretary, James MfMutrie, Ayr. 
L.20 to the IJnst Society for three dtemate years— Convener, Thomas 
Edmondston of Buness, Lerwidk; Secr^ry, D. J. White, Unst, Lerwick. 
Granted 1871. 

L.5 to the Shetland Society for three alternate years— Convener, John Bruce 
of Sumbnxgh, Lerwick; Joint-Secretaries, John Walker, Maiyffeld, 
Bressay, and David Shepherd, Symbister. Granted 1873. 


Section 7.—MEDALS IN AID OF PREMIUMS GIVEN BY 
LOCAL SOCrETIES. 

The Society, being anxioiLS to co-opeiate with local Associa¬ 
tions, win give a limited number of Medium Silver Medals 
annually to Societies not on the list of Cattle or Sheep Pre- 
miiuns, in addition to the Money Premiums awarded in the 
District, for— 

1. Best Boll, Cow, Heifer, or Ox. • 

2. Best Stallion, Mare, or Gelding. 

3. Best Tup, or pen of Ewes or Webers. 

4 Best Boar, Sow, or Pig. * 

5. Best Coops of Poultry. 

6 Best sample of any variety of Wod. 

7. Best sample of any variety of Seeds. 

8. Best managed Farm. 

9. Best managed Green Crop. 

10. Best mona^ Hay Crop. 

11. Best managed Dairy. 

12, Best Sweet Milk Cheese. 

13, Best Cured Butter. 

14 Best Collection of Boots. 

15. Best k^ Fences. 
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16. Male Faim-Servaut who has been longest in the same service, and who has 

proved himself most effident inhis duties, and to have invariably treated 
the flniTTifils under his charge with kindness. 

17. Female Servant in charge of Dairy and Poultry who has been longest in 

the same service, and who has proved herself most efficient m her 
duties, and to have invariably treated the animals under her charge with 
kindness. 

18. Pest Sheep Shearer. 

19. Most expert Hedge Cutter. 

20. Most expert Labourer at Draining. 

21. Most expert Farm Servant at trial of Heaping Machines. 

22. Best Maher of Oat Cahes. 

It is left to the local Society to choose out of the foregoing list the 
classes for which the medals are to be competed. 

The Medals are given for Five consecutive years. 

Ah&rdeemkke. 

1. Aughzndoib, EiLDBrnorr, and Towib Association.— Convener^ Carlos 

Pedro Gordon of Wardhouae, Insch; Secretcery^ William Walker, 
Aidhuncart, Mossat. 4 Medals. Granted 1873. 

2. Btjchan Society.— Co/i®mer, Lieut.-CoL Ferguson of Pitfour, Mintlaw; 

Secretary^ John Ferguson, Brae of Ooynach, Mintlaw. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

3. Bctchan Poultry Association. —Gonvenery Lieut.-CoL Ferguson of 

Pitfour, Mintlaw; Seeretwry^ Bobert Scott, TokieshiU, Mintlaw. 2 
Medals. Granted 1870. 

1 Cluny Association.— John Gordon of dnny, Aberdeen; 
Secretary, John F. Fyffe, F. 0. Schoolhouse, Cluny. 4 Medals. 
, Granted 1870. 

5. CoLDSTONB AND Miovm —Cowomer amd Seeretary, Dr Bobeitson,Indego, 

TarlandL 1 MedaL Granted 1870 

6. Oboicar, Upper Dee and Doeside Association.— Omvmer , Dr 

Bobertson, Indego,'.Tarland; Secretary, John Gharlfe, Tadand. 4 
Medals. Graut^ 1872 and 1873. 

7. Donsxde Glttb. — Conetmer, Sir William Forbes of Graigievar, Bart, 

Fintiay Honse, Aberdeen; Secretary, William Wishart, Caiintradlyn, 
Blackburn. 1 Medal Granted 1870. 

8. Ebrieside AssocacAiraoN.—John Leith Boss of Araage, Ellon; 

Secretary, George Johnston, Overtown, Anchnagatt. 4 Medals. 
Granted 1871 and*1874. 

9. FoRaiARTiNB Association.— Convener, Lieut,-Col. Bamsay of Baxia, 

Stialoch, Aberdeen; Secretary, Alexander Davidson, Mains of Caim- 
brogie, Tarves. 2 Medals. Gmnted 1871. 

10. Fyvib Association.— Convener, CoL Gordon of Fyvie; Secretary, Wm. 

Ironside, Burnside of Petty, pyvie. 2 Medals. Granted 1872. 

11. Garioch Turnip Socibtt.— Convener, James Gordon of Manar, Inver¬ 

urie; Secretary, James Stephen, Conglass, Laverarie. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

12. Insch Horticultural Soctety.— Convener, CoL Leith Hay of Bannes, 

O.B.; Secr^ary, John Gartly, Insch. 2 Medals. Granted 1874 

13. Kbio Poultry and Dairy Produce Association.— Convener, Lord 

Forbes, Castle Forbes, £eig^ Aberdeen; Secretary, George Bruce, 
Keig, Whitehouse, Aberdeen. 2 Medals. Granted 1872. 
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14 Ejncardinb O’Neil aot Upper Debsidb Assooiatios. —Conveaery 
CoL Innes of Leaxney’Toiphins; Secretary, Alexander Niven, Craig- 
myle Mills, Torphios. 7 ISledals. Gianted 1871 and 1873. 

15. KjJS2TpHMONT Society.— Convener, CoL Iieith Hay of Bonnes, C.B., 

Leith Hall, Hinnetlunont; Secretary, William Genaid, Schoolhoose, 
Kjnnethniont 5 Medals. Granted 1870 and 1874. 

16. Leochel-Cusbnie Society. — Convener, Sir William Forbes of Graigie- 

var, Bart ; Secretary, Haiy Shaw, Bogfem, TarhmA 3 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

17. MarAssociatiok.—^C onvener and jSfgcretary,SilvesterCampl)eIl, Kinnellar, 

Blackbnm, Aberdeen. 4 Medals. Gianted 1874 

18. North-East Abeei>benshirb Society.— Convener, Alex. Lovie, Nether 

Boyndlie, Fraserburgh; Secretary, John Bell, Menyhillock, Fraser¬ 
burgh. € Medals. Gianted 1673. 

19. North op Scotland Boot, Vegetable, and Fruit Association.— 

Convener, Lieut-GoL Bamsay of Straloch, Aberdeen; Stcretarij, 
Janies Smith, Invemrie. 2 Medals. Granted 1874. 

20. Strathbogib Club.— Convener, Robert Simpson of Cobairdy, Huntly; 

Secretary, William Murdoch, Huntly. 2 iledals. Granted 1870. 

21. Strichen Society.— Convener, iJex. WMtelaw, M.P.; Secretary, John 

Sleigh, Stiichen. 1 Medal Granted 1873. 

22. Turripf Association.— Convener, Alexander Stuart of Laithezs, Turriff; 

Secretary, William Ingram, Sunnyhill, Turriff. 6 Medals. Granted 
1870. 

23. Wabthill Tubitip Club. — Convener, William Leslie of Warthill, Pit- 

caple; Secretary, Adam Singer, Bothmaise, Insch. 2 Medals, 
Giant^ 1873. 

Argyllshire^ 

24 Hjlfinast Society.— Convener, Campbell Macpheison Campbell of 
Ballimore; Secretary, W. Anderson, Ballimore, TighnabruaiGh. 3 
Medals. Gianted 1870. 

25. Kiktyre Society. — Convener, John Lorn Stewart of Coll, Campbel¬ 

town ; Secretary, Thomas Brown, Campbeltown. 4 Medals. Granted 
1873. 

26. Steontian SodETY. — Convener, Sir Thomas Miles Riddell, Bart, 

Strontian; Secretary, Alexander Ejnnear, Stiontian, FortrWiUiain. 
2 Medals. Gianted 1871. 

Ayr^ire, 

27. ARDROssAEir Society.— Convener, David Cuninghame^ Ohapelton, 

Ardrossan; iS^etar^, James Campbell, Saltcoat& 4 Medals. 
Gianted 1870. 

28. Cabrice Society.-- Convener, Ja&nes Baird of Cambusdoon, Ayr; 

Secretary, David Brown, I^ybole. 6 Medals. Gianted 1670 and 
187a 

29. Cuickoce: Society.— Convener, John Hyskp of Bank, New Cnmnock; 

Secretary, James Murray, jun., Dum£des Arms, Cumnock. 6 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

30. Dalry Society. —Convener, Andrew Allan, Munnoch, Dairy; Secretary, 

Robert Craig, Flashwood, Dairy. 2 Medals. Granted 1872. 

31. Dustdonald Club. — Convener, the Hon. G. B. Vernon, Anchans House, 

Kilmarnock; Secretary, John Oddwell, Piougbland, Dnndonald. 2 
Medals. Granted 1871. 
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32. Galstox SociETT.— Cowoen&r, Alexander D. Tait of MiMg, Galston; 

8ecreta/ryf Eobert Hendiie, Droiodroch, Gdston. 2 Medals. Granted 
187a 

33. Bjlmabjtocse Club.— Cbii^eTiar, Frederick: J. Turner, The Dean, Kilmar¬ 

nock ; Secretaries, James and W. H. Wilson, Eibnamock. 5 Medals. 
Granted 1870 and 1872. 

34. SjBE^fiCHABL SoGiETT.— Comen&r, John Eankine of Beoch, Lochlands, 

Maybole; Secretary, Wm. Anderson, Bameil, Kirkmicha^ Maybole. 
4 Medals. Granted 1874 

33. Loudoun Society. — Gammer, Eobert Mackie, Loudoun Cottage, Gal- 
ston; Secretary, Hugh Morton, auctioneer, Kewmilns. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1872. 

38. Mauchlinb Society. — GonveTier, 0. V. Hamilton Campbell of Nether 
Place, Oaimhill, Kilmamock; Secretary, John L. Thomson, Parish 
School, Mauchline 5 Medals. Granted 1870. 

37. Muirkibe Association. — Gomen&r, James Baird of Cambusdoon, Ayr ; 

Secretary, A. Donald, The Schoolhouse, Muirkirk. 6 Mechds. 

Granted 1873. 

38. New OuaiNocK Society.— Comener, John Kyslop of Bank, New Cum¬ 

nock; Secretary, John Picken, Mansfield M^s, New Cumnock. 
4 Medals. Granted 1874 

39. SoRN Socibtt.— Gomener, Graham SomerYdl of Som, Mauchline; 

Secretary, Thomas Traill, Som Mams, Mauchline. 5 Medals. 

Granted 1870. 

40. Stbwarton Societt. — Cemvener and Secretary, John Lindsay, Thom- 

hilL Stewarton. 4 Medals. Granted 1870. 

41. Tarbolton Society.— Gonvmer, William Cooper of Failfoxd, Smith- 

stone House, Tarbolton; Sectary, Edward Dodd, Tarbolton. 1 
MedaL Granted 1870. 

42 West Kilbride Society. — Convene, John OEawford, Milstonford, 
West Kilbride; Secretary, George Harvey, Gill, West Kilbride. 5 
Medals. Granted 187a 


Banjfsh^, 

43. Central Banffshire Club. — Convener, William Longmore, Keith; 

Secretary, James Geddes Brown, Kd& 6 Medals. Granted 1872 
and 1873. 

44. United Banffshire Society. — Gomener, 

Secretary, George Cninming, BanK 6 Medals. Granted 

1870. 

Bute and Arran. 

45. Bute Society. — Gonvmer, Henry Stuart, Eothesay ; Secretary, John T, 

Wilson, Rothesay. 3 Medals. Granted 1870. 

Caithness-Mre. 

48. Caithness Society. — Convener, Alexander Henderson of Stemster, 
Halkirkroad, Golspie; Joint-Secretaries, James Brims, writer, Thurso, 
and James Purves, Lochend, Thurso. 6 Medals. Granted 187a 

Clachmanrumshire. 

47. Claceicannanshire Society. — Gonvener, James Johnstone of Alva, 
Stirling; Secretary, John Bleloch, Hazleyshaw, Alloa. 4 Medals. 
Grants 1870* 
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I)umhaTto7uMT6» 

48. Bumbartonshirb Sooiett.— Canvener^ Alex. Smollett of Boniill, 

. Cameron Honse^ Alexandiia, N.R; Secretary, Wm. H. Murray, 
StiatHeven, Bumbariion. 4 Medals. Granted 1873 and 1874. 

49. ‘Westbr^t Bistbict of Bumbaetokshtre.— Convener, Sir James Col- 

quhoun of Lnss, Bart, Eossdbu, Loss; Secretary, Andrew Wyllie, 
Camstraddao^ Loss. 2 Medals. Granted 1871. 

Dumfriesshire, 

50. AjiTKANDAZs Pabxers’ Olub.— Convener, J. J. Hope Johnstone of 

Annandale; Secretary, John Baird, jnn., Lockerme. 4 Medals. 
Granted 1874 

51. Nithbdalb Societt.— Convener, J. Gilchrist dark of Speddoch 

Babton, Thornhill; Secretary, Br Bussell, ThoxnhilL 2 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

52. Saequhar Society.— Convener, John Gilchrist Clark of Speddoch 

Babton. Thornhill; Secretary, W. 0. Macqueen, Sanquhar. 6 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

BdinhurghMre, 

53. BaIiREith Society.— Convener, Sir James Gardiner Baird, Bart, Inch 

House, Liberton; Secretary, James Wilson, Wester Cowden, Bal- 
keith. 10 Medals. Granted 1870 and 1872. 

54 Peniouie Sooiety.— Convener, Charles Cowan of Ltganhouse, Penicuik; 
Secretary, James Alexander, Penicuik. 2 Medsds. Grant^ 1870. 

55. Western Bibteict of Mtd-Lothzan Association.— Conveners, Peter 

M‘La^ of Pumpherston, MP., Midcalder, and Captain Tod of 
Howden, Midcalder; Secretary, James HisLop, Midcalder. 2 Medals. 
, Granted 1870. 

ElginMre, 

56. Forres and Nobtsebn Club. — Convener, Bobert Grant of Kincorth, 

Forres; Secretary, R H. BEarns, Eamhill, Fortes. 6 Medsds. 
Granted 1870. 

57. Morayshire Faricebs’ Clitb.— Convener, 0. L. Camming Brace of 

Boseisle, Bunphail, EdinMllie; Jornt-Seerttaries, William Macdonald, 
Elgin, and Jomi Ferguson, East Grange, Forres. 6 Medals. Granted 
1870. 

58. Spey, Avon, and Fiddoghside Society.— Convener, Sir Geoi;^ Mao- 

pherson Grants Bart.; Secretary, William M. Skiimer, Biuimn, Bal- 
lindalloch. 4 Medals. Granted 1870. 

FifeMre, 

59. AucHTEBUtrcHTY Society.— Convener, J. Bogie, Balcanquhal, Auchter^ 

mnehty; Secretary, H. W. Walker, Anebtermnchty. 5 Medals. 
Granted 1874 

60. EjNGLASstB Society.— Convener, R Sinclair A^tm of Inchdaixnie, 
* £[irkc£ddy; Secretary, Bavid Beath, Anchmuir, Leslie^ 2 Medals. 

Granted 1870. 


Invemm-Siire, 

61. Badenoch and BoTHiEMUEcaBEus SocrBTT.--G()fiWfi«r, Cluny Mac- 
pheison, Cluny Castle, Eingussie; Seeretary, Bonald Stewait, Biallid, 
Kingnssie. 2 Medals. Granted 1873. 
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62. Glest XJrquhaet SociETr.— Gonverher^ The Earl of Seafield; Secretary^ 

Capt. Grant, Drumbuie, Glen Urqnhart. 3 Medals. Granted 1870. 

63. INTER3IESS SOCIETY.— Comemr, Arthur Forbes of Oulloden, Lavemess; 

Secrdaiy^ Hugh Fraser, BaJOloch of CuUoden, Inyemess. 7 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

64. Hoethbrit Oountibs Fat Show Club. — Cmvomer , The Hon. The 

Master of Lovat; Seerstary^ J ohn Oran, Elirkton, Inverness. 6 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

65 . Strathspey Society. — Gonvm&r, The Earl of Seafield; Secretary^ 

Francis Macbean, factoids ofi(^, Giantown. 8 Medals. Granted 
1870 and 1872. 


KiTimrdirmkire. 

66. Fetteecairh Club. — Gcwoefnier, Lieut.-OoL M^Inroy of The Bum, 

Brechin; Secretaary, John Smith, Balmain, Fettercaim. 3 MedaL. 
Granted 1870. 

67. Ejncarbireshire Club. — Gonvmer^ Sir Thomas Gladstone of Fasque, 

Bart., Laurencekirk; Secretary^ James B. Greig, Laurencekirk. 1 
Med^ Granted 1870. 


Kinross-shire, 

68. Ejhross-shirb Socebty. — Convener, Harry Young of Oleish, Kinross; 
jSecretary, James Beveridge of Balado, Kinross. 2 Medals. Granted 
1870. 


LanarMhire, 

69. Avondaub Society. — Commer^ John Stewart, Burnside, Strathaven; 

Secretary, William Lambie of HMbum, Strathaven. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

70. Bothwbll Society. —Cotvsenar, W. W. Hozier of Tannodislde, Bellshill; 

Secretary, Bobert Brace, teaser, Uddingston. 2 Medals. Granted 
1870. 

71. Gadder Society.— Com&rur, Alexander Campbell, CrossMU, Bishop^ 

briggs; Secretary, John Marshall, jun., 168 St Vincent Street, Gl^- 
gow. 2 Medals. Granted 1870. 

72. Oaider Watbb Society.— Convener, Peter Forest of Heirmyres, City of 

Glasgow Bank, Shotts; Secretary, James Ferguson, Femieshaw, Holy- 
tonn. 2 Medals. Granted 1873. 

73. Carmunhock Society. — Convener, ProfessorM'Call, Glasgow*; Secretary, 

William Fleming, Muiiside, Camunnock. 2 Medals. Granted 1870. 

74. Lanaekshieb Society.— Convener, D. 0. R. Garrick Buchanan of Drum- 

pellier, Coatbridge; Secretary, William Munro, Hamilton. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1870. 

75. Upper Ward of Lahareshire Association.— Comener and Secretary, 

Andrew Smith, Castle Mams, Douglas. 2 Medals. Grated 1874 

JJrdithgovMre, 

76. Bathgate Association.— Convener, Andrew Gillon of Wallhouse, Bath¬ 

gate ; Joint-Secretary, G. M. Joimston, Bathgate. 2 Medals. Granted 
1873. 

77. Whitburn Society.— Convener, Bobert Gardner, Whitburn; Secretary, 

A. B. Brown, Whitburn. 2 Medals. Granted 1870. 
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NmrrMre, 

78. ISfAiENSHnuB SociBrr-— Corvoem&r^'W.JL. StaWes, CawdorGastle, Kaim; 

Secretary^ John Boss, Badgate, Naim. 8 Med^ Gianted 1870 
and 1871. 

Orkney and Shetland. 

79. Shetland SodErr.— Convener, John Bmce of Sombnigh, Lerwick; 

Joint-Secretaries, John Walker, MaiyfidLd, Biessay, Lerwick, and 
David Shepherd, Symbister, L^^ck. 7 Medals. Granted 1870. 

FeebUsdvke. 

80. Broughton Society.— Com^ener^ James Tweedie of Quarter, Bachan 

House, Biggar; Secretary. James Wilson, jun., Bumetland, Biggar. 
1 Medal Granted 1870. 

81. West Linton Society.— Convener^ W- A. Woddrop of Dalmamock, 

Garvald House, Dolphinton; Seerdary, Archibald Alexander, We&t 
Linton, Penicuik. 2 Medals. Granted 1870. 

Ferthshire. 

82. CuLROss Society. — Convener, J. J. Dal^eish of West Gran^ ; Secretary. 

Christopher FoiTester,Balgownie Mains, Culross. 3Me£ds. Granted 
1870. 

83. Dunblane Club. —Con«cnar,i John Stirling of XippendaTie, Dunblane; 

Searetary, Andrew jBjnx^, Whitestown, Dunblane. 1 Medal. 
Granted 1870. 

84 Dunning Society. — Convener, James Morison, Bossie, Dunning; Seare’- 
tary, Wql Bruce, merchant, Dunning. 1 Medal Granted 1873. 

85. Middle District op Atholb and Tullykbt. — Convener, William Dick 

of ToUymet, Ballinluig; Se&rdary, Duncan hlacdouald, Ballinluig. 
1 Medal Granted 1870. 

86. Moulin Association.— Convener, H. B. Stewart of Balnaki]^, Kt- 

lochrie; 8&aretary, D. M'Gillewie, Pitlochrie. 1 Medal Granted 
1873. 

87. Scottish Midland Association.— Convener, Sir Wm. Stirling Maxwell 

of Keir, Bart, M.P., Dunblane; Secretary, Melville Jameson, Perth. 
4 Medals. Granted 1872. 

88. Stratheabn Central Society.— Convener, Colonel Hunter of Auch- 

terarder; Secretary, Bobert Gardiner, Chapel Bank, Auchteiarder. 
3 Medal& Granted 1370 and 1872. 

89. Upper Stratheabn Society. — Convener, D. B. Williamson of Lawers, 

Crieff; Secretary, James McLaren, CiicC 3 Medals. Granted 1873. 

Benfrewshvre. 

90. Lower Ward of Benpkewshire SodBiY.— Contmer, Sir Mkhael B. 

Shaw Stewart of Ardgowan, Bart., Greenock; Secretary, D. L. Mac¬ 
adam, Mansion House, Greenock. 4 Medals. Granted 1873. 

Boes-diire. 

91. Blach Isle Society.— Convener, James Fletdher of Bosehan^h, Avoch; 

jS^etar^, George Gillandezs, Bosemarkie, Fortrose. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1870, 
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92. Easter Boss Sooibtt.— Convm&r, Kenneth Murray of Geanies, Peam; 

Secretary^ John Douglas, Oalrossie, PaiMull. 6 Medals. Gianted 
1870. 

93. Wester Boss Club.— Convener^ K. W. Ste-wait Mackenzie of Seaforth, 

Dingwall; Searctaryy David Boss, DingwalL 6 Medals. Gianted 
1870. 

Stirlingshire. 

94. Eastern Distrect of Stirlingshire— Convener, BaJph Stark^ Game- 

Ion, Falkirk; Becretarg, Thomas Binnie^ auctioneer, Falkirk. 2 
Medals. Granted 1870. 

95. Gargunnock Society.— Convener, Sir Henry J. Seton Steuart of Allan- 

ton, Bark, Stirling; Secretary, Thomas Leishman, Meiklewood, Gar- 
guimock. 2 Me&k Gianted 1870. 

96. Stirlingshire Society.—G oTiveT^r, John Stirling of Elppendavie, Dun¬ 

blane ; Secretary, John M. Cunningham, Stirling. 5 Medsds. Granted 
1870. 


ButherhndMre. 

97. North and West of Sutherland Farmers’ Club. —Convener and 
Secretary, William Mitchell, Eibigill, Tongue, Lang. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1872. 


Wigtownshire. 

98. Bjrbmaidbn Society. —Convener and Secretary, Gilbert R Murray, 
Ghapelrossan, Stranraer. 5 Medals. Granted 1870 and 1871. 

The Medals are given for Fire conseculdve years. 

Applications from other Districts must be lodged with the Secretary of 
the Sodety by 1st November nes/L 


RTHiES OF OOMFE!T],TION. 

1. All Gompetitions must be at the instance of a local Sodety. 

2. The classes for whidh Medals are gianted must be in accordance with 
the list at pages 39 and 40. 

3. In e^ district the Convener (who must be a Member of the Sodety) 
diall fix the time and place of Competition, appoint the Judges, and makft 
all other necessary arrangement^ in concurience with the other Members of 
the Sodety, and the local Association of the District 

4. The Money Premiums given in the District must be L.2 for each Medal 
claimed. 

5. The Committee shall select the breed, and specify it m the return. 

6. The quantity of seed shown in Competition by eadi Grower must not 
be less than one quarter of each variety of Grain, or four bushds of Beans or 
Grass Seeds. The first Premium awarded by the District shall not be less 
than L.1 for each kind of Grain for which a hledal is claimed. The Judges 
shall be guided in their awards—1st, By the punty of the Seed; 2d, By its 
fmene&s ^m extraneous Seeds; and 3d, Where there is an equality in these 
respects, by the weight The varieties for which premiums Imve been given 
must be named. 

7. The Medal for Sheep Shearmg shall not be awarded unless there are 
three competitors, and it shall always accompany the highest money premium. 
There must not be fewer than two competitors in all the other classes. 

8. Blank reports will be famished to all the Conveners of the difierent 
Districts. These must, m all details, be completed and lod^ with the 
Secretary on or before fhs Isf of November next, with the exception of 
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green erop reports, whicli nmst be seat on or before ibe 20tli of December^ 
fortbeappiov^ of the Directors, against idiose dedsions there daall be no 
appeal 


Section 8.—PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

The Minor Silver Medal •vriU be given to the winner of the first 
or highest Premium at Plonghiog Competitions, provided a 
Eeport in the following tenns is made to the Secretary, within 
one month of the Competition, by a Member of the Society:— 

FOiUtf OF BEPOBT. 

I, of Member of the Highland ami 

Agiicnltural Society, hereby certify that I attended the Ploughing 
Match of the Association at in the county 

of on the when ploughs com¬ 
peted ; of land was assi^ed to each, and hours 

were allowed for the execution of the work. The sum of L. 
was awarded in the following proportions, viz.:— 

[Here enumerate the names and designations of successful Competitors.] 

BULBS OF OOSfpETmON. 

1. All matches must be at the instance of a local Society or Ploughing 
Assodation, and no Match at the instance of an individual, or confoied to the 
tenants on one estate, will be recognised. 

2. The title oi such Society or Association, together with the name and 
address of the Secretary, must be registered with the Secretaxy of t^ Mid¬ 
land and Agncnltoral Society, 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

3. Hot more than one Match in the same season can take place within the 
bounds of the same Sodety or Assodation. 

4. All reports must be iod^d within one month of the date of the Match, 
and certih^ by a Member or the Socmty who was present at ic. 

5. A Memb^ can only report one Match, and a Ploughman can only cany 
one Medal in the same season. 

6. To warrant the Medal, there must have been twelve ploughs in Competi¬ 
tion, and Three Pounds awarded in Pcemiuma. The Me^ to be given to the 
winner of the first or highest prize. 

7. Plou^imen ehaJl not be allowed any assistance, and their work must not 
be set up nor touched by others: on land of average tenacity the ploughing 
should be at the rate of an imperial acre in ten hours, and attention should 
be given to the firmness and sumdency of the work below, more than to its 
neatness above the suxfoce. 

Section 9.—COTTAGES AND GAEDENS. 

The following Premiums are offered for Competition in the 
Parishes after-mentioned. 

The Premiums for Cottages and Gardens are given for five 
consecutive years. 

1. FBEMIUHS FOB BEST EEPT COTTAGES AND GABDENS. 

1. Best kept Cottage in each Parish—One Pound ; and where there 
are four Competitors—^Minor Silver Medal. 

Second best—Ten Shillings. 

Third best—Minor Silver Medal 
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2. Best kept Cottage Garden in each Parish—One Pound; and where 
there are four Competitors—^Minor Silver Medal. 

Second best—Ten Shillings. 

Third best—Minor Silver Medal. 

AherdeeiiMre, 

1. Abotbtb AgbtctjltxjraIi Socibtt.— Convener, The Maiqois of Huntly ; 

Secretary, M. T. Bell, Aboyne. Granted 1870. 

2. Bibsk — Convener, W. E. Nicol of Boogie, Aberdeen; Secretary, George 

Wyllie, Ballogie, Aberdeen. Granted 1870. 

3. Gbathie and Bbaemar.— Convener and Secretary, Dr Bohertbon, Indego, 

Tarland. Granted 1872. 

4 Kinoabdinb O’Neil HoRTicraiyrDBAL Societt.— Convener, Colonel Lines 
of Learney, Torphins; Secretary, Alex. Cooper, Mill of Kincardine, 
Kincardine O’Neil. Granted 1870. 

5. Tjeochbl-Cushnib.— Convener, Sir Wm. Porbes of Craigievar, Bart.; 

Secretary, Hary Shaw, Bogfem, Tarland. Granted 1870. 

6. Stbichen.— Convener and Secretary, John Sleigh, Strichen. Granted 

1870. 

7. Tabl^nd-Cbouab.— Convener, Dr Eoberfcson, Indego, Tarland. Granted 

1870. 

Berwickshire, 

8. SiNCLAiBSHiLL HoBTicuLTUBAL SOCIETY.— Convmer, Archibald Camp¬ 

bell Swuiton of Kimmerghame, Dnnse; Secretary, David Jack, The 
Gardens, Eimmerghame, Dnnse. Granted 1873. 

BdMvrghMre, 

9. Baleeko and Cubbie.— Convener, A. J. Bussell, O.S., Edinburg; Secre- 

taries, David Bisset, Balemo, Currie, and Alex. Mcdtman, Bosebank 
Ootta^, Onirie. Granted 1870. 

10. Obamond.— Cowmer, Henry Davidson of Mnirhouse, Davidson’s Mains, 

Edinburgh; Secretary, Granted 1871. 

FifeMre. 

11. Newburgh Gardening Society.— John Lyell, Newburgh; 

Secrdary, Bobeit Clark, Newburgh. Granted 1874. 

Lanarkshire, 

12. Muibeire. — Cotivener, John Allan, Bankend House, Ounmock; Seatc- 

tary, Alexander Donald, Muirkirk. Granted 1870. 

Linlithgowshire. 

13. Dalmbny and Queenspebry Horticultubal Society.— Crniv&ner, Peter 

Glendinning, Dahneny Park, Edinburgh; Secretary, John Allan, Dal- 
meny Park. Granted 1872. 

14 JSHireliston Horticultural Association.— Cowcener, Peter Glendin- 
ning,Dalmeny Park; Secretary, A. W. Mack, Schoolhouse, Winch- 
burgh. Granted 1874 


Beeblesshire. 

15 Broughton. — Convener, James Tweedie of Quarter; Secretary, James 
Wilson, jun., Bumetland, Biggar. Granted 1870. 
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Ferthskire. 

16. Abernbtht.—O o?i«ejicr, John Bosomworth, Abemethy. Granted 1870. 

17. Auchterardee.— Conrener, Colonel Hrmter of Anchterarder; Secntary^ 

William Hutton, Anchterarder. Granted 1870. 

18. Bunbarnet, incliidin*^ that portion of Crai'^end in the parish of Perth.— 

Convener^ Sir Thomas Moncreiffe of Moncreiffe, Bart., Bridge of Earn; 
Sfcretary, Henry Methven, Dnnbamey House, Bridge of Earn. 
Granted 1874. 

19. BrNNi^TG.— Convener^ James Morison, Bossie, Banning; Secretary, Wm. 

Bnice, merchant, Banning. Granted 1S70. 

20. FoRGANDEN 2 fT.— Convmer^ Henry Brysdale, hlains of Aberdalgie, 

Perth; Secretary, A. jS^L Xicholson, Eastfield, Forgandenny. G^ranted 
1870, 

21. Gask. — Convener, Colonel Macdonald Macdonald of St Martins; Secre¬ 

tary, Thomas Boss, Bachilton, Perth. Granted 1870. 

TrigtoirtisJi ire. 

22. Ktrkcolm.— Conteiicr, Bavid Guthrie, Stranraer. Granted 1870. 

23. Lesttalt.— Convoier, Sir Andrew Agnew of Lochnaw, Bart. Granted 

1S70. 

24. Stokeyrirr.— Convener, Bavid Frederick, Bumbieddon, Stranraer, 

Granted 1870. 

RULES OP COMPBamOR. 

1. CompetitionB may take place in the different parishes for Cottages and 
Gardens, or for either separatdy. 

2. The occupiers of Gentlemen’s Lodges and Gardeners’ Honses, as well as 
Gentlemen’s Servants occupying Cottages in the Policies, or on land in the 
natural possession of their masters, are excluded, as well as others whom the 
Committee consider, from their position, not to be entitled to compete. The 
inspection must be completed by the 1st of October. In nniddbig Sie inspec¬ 
tion, the Conveners may take the assistance of any competent judges. 

3. It is left to the Committee of the district to regulate the maximum 
annual rent of the Cottages, which may, with the garden, be £K>m L.5 to L.?. 

4. A person who has gained the behest premium cannot compete again, 
but will be entitled to a Medal if certified by the Comiaittee to be equal in 
merit to the first on the list of Competitors. 

6. If the Cottage is occupied by the proprietor, the roof must he in good 
repair; if the roof is of thatch, it must be in good repair, though in the 
occupation of a tenant. The interior and external conveniencies must be 
clean and orderly—the windows must be free of broken glass, clean, and 
affording the means of ventilation. Dunghills, and all other nuisances, must 
be removed £rom the firont and gables. In awarding the Cottage Premium^ 
proference will be given to Competitors who, in edition to the above requi¬ 
sites, have displayed the greatest taste in ornamenting the exterior of their 
honses, and the gronnd in firont and at the gables. 

6. In estlmatij^ the daims for the Garden Premiums, the judges should 
have in view;—^l£e snfSciency and neatness of the fences and walks; the 
deanness of the gronnd; the quality and choice of the crops; and the general 
productiveness of the garden. 

7. Bepoits, stating the number of Competitors, the names of successful 
parties, and the nature of the exertions which have been made by them, 
must be trazismitted by the Conveners to the Secretary on or before tke 1st 
November next 

Parishes desirous of thc^ Premiums must lodge applicatums with the 
Secretary on or brfore ike la£ November next 


•i 
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2. VHT>ATJi fob cottages and aABDENS OB GABDEN PRODUCE. 

The Society \Fill issue annually two Medium Silver Medals to a 
limited number of local Associations or individuals, who at their own 
expense establish premiums for Cottages or Gardens under L.15 of 
E^t. The Medals may be awarded for best kept Cottage, and best 
kept Garden or Plower Plot, or Garden Produce. 

Local Associations or individuals desirous of these Medals, must lodge 
Applications with the Secretaiy on or before ^ 1st of Novm^&r next. 
The Medals are given for five consecutive years. 


AberdeenMre. 

1. Clunt.— Commer, John Gordon of Cluny, Aberdeen; Secretary, James 

Barron, Blaclstock, Cluny. Granted 1871. 

2. Craigievar.— Comener, Sir William Forbes, Bart. Granted 1870. 

3. Orimonmogate.— Convener, Sir Alexander Bannerman, Bart.; SecreUsry, 

James Thomson, Giimonmogate, Loanway. Granted 1870. 

4. Fintrat.— Convener, Sir William Forbes, Bart.; Secretary, William 

Wanack, Newmill of Fintry, Aberdeen. Granted 1870. 

5. Keig Club. — Convener, Lord Forbes; Secretary, George Bruce, Keig. 

Granted 1873. 

6. Kznellab.— Convener, 0. B. Bahymple of Kinellar Lodge, Blackburn; 

Secretary, Alex. Taylor, Fichnie, Kinellar. Granted 1870. 

7- O’Neil Corse. — Convener, J. 0. Forbes of Coisa Granted 1870. 


Ayrdiira 

8. Mauchlins. — Convener, 0. Y. Hamilton Campbell of Nether Place; 
Secretary, JohnL. Thomson, Mauchlina Granted 1870. 


Banffehire. 

9. BALUNDAiiLocH. — Convener, Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart. 

Granted 1870. 

l)mnhartonshire. 

10 . Vale op Levbn and Buhbarton HoEracuLTURAL Socibtt.— 

Sir James Lumsden of Arden; Secrecy, John M'Einnon, Cordale 
Cottage, Renton. Granted 1872. 


Mginskire. 

11. Mulben. — Convener, Alexander Paterson, Mulben, Keith. Granted 
1873. 


Kincardineshire., 

12. Fettercairn Amateur Horticultural SociSTr. — Convener, Lieut.- 

Col, MTnroy of The Bum, Brechin; Secretary, James Robb, Fetter- 
cadm. Granted 1873. 

13. Mearns Amateur Horticultural Societt. — Commer, Sir Thomas 

Gladstone of Fasque, Bart .; Secretary, James Burgess, Laurencekirk. 
Granted 1870. 
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LanarkMre. 

14 Eastebn District op Glasgow Hobticdltijral Socibtt.— jSecrefary, 
Thomas Aitdeison, Provan Mill, Glasgow. Granted 1870. 

15. HtTTGHEsoiTTOWsr GARDENS .—Scctdaryf Hngli A. Hopldiul, 75 Ho^ital 

Street, Glasgow. Granted 1872. 

16. Mossend and Carnbroe— J* 0. Sloan, Mossend Cottage, 

BellshilL Granted 1870. 

17. New Victoria Gardens, GoyanMH —Secretary^ Peter M'Dowall, 51 

Abbotsford Place, Glasgow. Granted 1870. 

18. Shettleston Horticultural Society.— Secrdwry^ James Barr, ‘East^ 

muir, Shettleston. Granted 1872. 

19. Uddingston Society. —ConvmeTi Thomas Scott of Croftbank, Udding- 

ston; Secretary^ Eobert Bruce, Uddingston. Granted 1870. 

Idnlithgoivshire. 

20. EccLEsaiACHAN.— Convener y James Thomson, Holms, Broxburn ; Seere- 

tary, James Cunningham, teacher, Ecclesmachan. Granted 1871. 

Feehlesdiire. 

21. West Lioton Society. — Convener^ W. A. Woddrop of Dalmamock; 

Secretary^ Archibald Alexander, West Linton, Peniciiik. Granted 
1870. 

Perthshire, 

22. Gulro8s Society. — Convener^ John James Dal^eish of West Grange; 

Seerdary^ Eobert Carmichael, Newfarm, Culr^ Granted 1870. 

23. IfOOXBALMOND AND Glenalmond SOCIETY.— Convener^ 

; Smetary^ D. Paton, Woodbum, Harrietfield, PertL 

Granted 1870. 

24. Slzosoarbh Society. — Convener^ Mrs Eobertson, sen. of Stiuan ; Secre¬ 

tary^ Ewan Cameron, Choiscraig, Pitlochiie. Granted 1870* 

25. Week and Breadalbane.— Contmer, E. 0. Douglas of EEliecbassi^ 

Aberfeldy; Seerdary, Peter Haggari^ Keltneybum, Abeifeldy. 
Granted 1870. 


regulations. 

1. Competitions may tske place in the different districts for Cottages and 
Gardens, or for either separately. 

2. The annual Talue of each Cottage, with the ground occupied In the 
parish by a Competitor, must not exceed L.15. 

3. If Competition t^es place for Garden Produce in place of the best 
kept Garden, such produce must be hona fide mn>wn In the Exhibitor’s 
Gkurden, and he will not be allowed to make up a CoUecdon fcom any other 
Garden. 

4. Blank reports will be furnished to the Conreners and Secretaries of the 
different Districts. These must, in aU details, be completed and lodged with 
the Semetaiy on or lefore the 1st November nexfy for the approT^ of the 
Directors, against whose decisions there shall be no appeaL 

3. QIFBOVING existing COTTAGES. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall report the Improvement of 
the greatest number of Cottages in the yeais 1871,1872, and 1873— 
The Gold Medal , 
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4. BUILDING NEW COTTAGES. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall report the Erection of the 
greatest numher of approved Cottages during the years 1870, 1871, 
1872, and 1873—^The "Gold Medal. 

RULES OF COMPETITION. 

1. Glaiins for the Premiums Nos. 3 and 4 must he lodged with the Secre¬ 
tary on or before the 1st of October next, to allow an inspection to be made 
of the different Cottages. The inspection wiB be conducted by a Oommittee 
of the Society’s Members, and Reports must be transmitted to the Secretary 
on or before (he Ist November. 

2. The annual value of the Cottage or Cottages separately, with the garden 
ground, must not exceed L.5. 

3. In estimating the claims of the Competitors, the following points will 
be kept in view;—^The external appearance of Ihe Cottages; their internal 
accommodation; the arrangements of the out-houses; the means of drainage 
and ventilation; and the expense of the building or of the alteration, com¬ 
pared with its durabiliiy and accommodation. When the Cottages of one 
Competitor are superior in style and comfort to those of another, &ough not 
so numerous, the Inspectors will give them the preference, provided they 
amount at least to three, and have been erected at a moderate expense. 

4. Parties competing wBl forward to the Society Plans, Specmcations, and 
Estimates, of wMch, and of all information sent therewith, copies may be 
t^en for pnblicatio]^ if the Society shall see fit, and the originals returned 
to the parties within six months if desired. 
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general show of stock and diflements 

AT 

INYEENESS 

On 28th, 29th, 30th, Aim 31 st July 1874. 

jof % S0ne:^. 

His Boyal Higlmess the PBINOEI of WALES. 

€mAtm of % ITixral (Sinmmttfe. 

The Hon. The MASTER of LOVAT. 

The Distiiet connected with the Show comprises the Gotinties of Inverness, 
Elgin, Nairn, Ross and Grokartt, Gaiteness, Sutherland, and 
Orkney and Shetland. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

STOCK AND POULTRY 

To be entered with the Secretary on or before Eriday, 12th June. Re¬ 
ceived in the Yard on Monday, 27th, and till noon on Tuebday, 28th 
July. Judged at 1 p.ai. on Tuesday. Exhibited on Tuesday, Wechiesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, 28th, 29th, 30th, and 31st July. 

nCPLEMENTS 

To be entered with the Secretary on or before Fnday, I2th June. Received 
in the Yard on Tuesday, 21st July, and till the evening of Monday, 27th 
July. Ejchibited Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 2&th, 29th, 
30th and 31st July. 

TERUINATTOK OF SHOW. 

Friday, Slst July, at 5 f.h. Stodk and Implements may remain in the Yard 
till Saturday afternoon. 

The Competition is open to Exhibitors ftom all parts of the United SSiigdom. 

Members of Ihe Society are admitted ftee during the Show. 

New Members may be proposed for election at uie General Meeting in June, 
and if on the list of Cancddates may miter at Members’ rates; but all entries 
must be made on or before 12th June. 
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PBSMXUMS. 

The Medium Gold Medal will he given to any animod which^ having 
gained the Soeiet^s highest Premium at Kelso 1872, or Stirlmg 
1873, in the Glasses of Aged BidU — Cows — Stalliom—or Mares^ 
is disqualified from again comjpeting. See General Gonditioiis 
Nos. 20 and 21. 

CLASS l.-CATTLE. 

Section shobt-hobn. 


1. Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1872, . . . £25 

Second best, ... . . 15 

Third best, ...... 10 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

Breeder of best Bull, The Silver Medal- 

2. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1872, ... 25 

Second best, ...... 15 

Third best, ...... 10 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

3. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1878, ... 15 

Second best, ...... 10 

Third best, ... . . 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), ...... 

4. Best Oovr of any age, ..... 20 

Second best, ...... 10 

Third best, ...... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), ...... 

5. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1872,... 15 

Second best, ...... 10 

Third best, ...... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), . . .... 

6. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 10 

Second best, ...... 8 

Third best, ...... 4 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 


£217 

POLLED ANGUS OB ABEBDEEN. 

7. Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1872, . . £20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best, ..... 6 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

Breeder of best Bull, The Silver Medal, 


Carry forward £35 £217 
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POLLED AEOUS OR ABERDEEN— CmtmUtd. 


Section Brought forward, £Zo 

8. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1872, . . 20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

9. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth bebt (Eeserve Number), 

10. Best Cow of any age, .... 20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

11. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1872,. . 10 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, ..... 4 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

12. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 8 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), . 

GALLOWAT. 

13. Best BuU calved before Ist Jan. 1873, . 20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best (Reserve Number), . . .... 

Breeder of best Bull, The Silver Medal. 

14. Best Cow of any age, . . . .15 

Second best, ..... 8 

Third best Reserve Number), . 

15. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1872, . 10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best (Reserve Number), . 

16. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873,. . 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best (Reserve Number), . . . ... 

ATBSHEBB. 

17. Best Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1873, . . 20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

Breeder of best Bull, The Silver Medal. 

18. Best Cow, in Milk, of any age, . . 15 

Second best, ..... 8 

Third best, , 4 

Fourth best (Reserve Number),. . . ... 


£217 


159 


Carry forward, £62 £456 
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AYBSHIBS— co^nutd. 

Section Brought forward, £62 £456 

19. Best Cow in Calf, of any age, or Heifer in 

Calf, calved before 1st Jan. 1872, . . 15 

Second best, ..... 8 

Third best, ..... 4: 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

20. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1872, . 10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

21. Best Heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

- 121 

HIOHLAND. 

22. Best Bull calved before Ibt Jan. 1871, . . 20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (^serve Number), 

Breeder of best Bull, • The Silver Medal 

28. Best Bull calved after Ist Jan. 1871, . . 20 

Second best, ..... 10 

Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

24. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1872, . . 10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

25. Best Bull calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 5 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

26. Best Cow of any age, . . . .15 

Second best, ..... 8 

Third best, ..... 4 

Fourth best (Eeberve Number), 

27. Best Heifer calved after Ist Jan. 1871, . 10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

28 Best Heifer calved after let Jan. 1872, . 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), . ..... 


Carry forward, £156 £577 
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HiOHLAHD— continued. 

Section Brought forward, 

29. Best heifer calved after 1st Jan. 1873, . 
Second best, .... 
Third best, .... 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

EAT STOCK. 

30* Best Shorthorn Ox calved after 1st Jan. 

1871, . 

Second best, .... 
Third best (Reserve Number), . 

31. Best Shorthorn Ox calved after 1st Jan. 

1872, .... 
Second best, .... 
Third best (Reserve Number), . 

32. Best Highland Ox calved after 1st Jan. 

1870, .... 

Second best, .... 
Third best (Reserve Number), . 

33. Best Ditto, calved after Ist Jan. 1871, . 
Second best, .... 
Third best (Reserve Number), . 

34. Best Ox, of any other Pure or Gross Breed 

calved after let Jan. 1871, . 

Second best, .... 
Third best (Reserve Number), . 

35. Best Ditto, calved after 1st Jan. 1872, . 
Second best, .... 
Third best Reserve Number,) . 

36. Best Cross-bred Heifer, calv^ after 1st 

Jan. 1871, . . . - 

Second best, .... 
Third best (Reserve Number), . 

37. Best Cross-bred Heifer, calv^ after 1st 

Jan. 1872, .... 

Second best, .... 
Third best (Reserve Number), . 


£156 £577 

5 
3 
1 


165 


6 

3 


5 

2 


6 

3 

5 

2 


6 

3 

*5 

2 



£806 
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CLASS II.-HORSES. 

SECTION POB AGBIGITLTITBAL PUKP08ES. 


1. Best Stallion foaled before 1st Jan. 1871, « . £S0 

Second best, 20 

Tbiid best, ...... 10 

fourth best (Reserve Number), ...... 

Breeder of best StalHon, Tbe Silver Medal. 

2. Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st Jan. 1871, *. . 20 

Second best, ...... 15 

Third best, 10 

Eourth bert (^erve Number), ...... 

3. Best Entire Colt foaled after 1^ Jan. 1872, . . 15 

Second best, ...... 8 

Third best, ...... 4 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

4. Best Entire Colt foaled after 1st Jan. 1873, . . 10 

Second best, ...... 5 

Third best, ...... 3 

Fourth best (Reserve Number}, 

5* Best Mare (mth Foal at foot) foaled before 1st Jan. 

1871,.20 

Second best, ...... 10 

Third best, ...... 5 

Fourth be^ (Reserve Number), 

6. Best Mare (in Foal) foaled before 1st Jan. 1871, . 20 

Second best, ...... 10 

Thiidbest, ...... 5 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

7. Best Filly foaled after 1st Jan. 1871, ... 10 

Second b^t, ...... 5 

Third best, ...... 8 

Fourth best (Reserve Number),’ 

8. Best Filly foaled after 1st Jan. 1872, ... 8 

Second best, ...... 4 

Third best, ...... 2 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

9. Best Filly foaled after 1st Jan. 1873, ... 6 

Second best, ...... 3 

Third best, ...... 1 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

10. Best Draught Gelding foaled after 1st Jan. 1871, . 8 

Second best, ...... 4 

Third best, ...... 2 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), ...... 


Cany forward, 


£276 
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BOJtsEs TOB AaBiCTTLTUBii. pxiBPOSBS— Continued. 

Section Brought forward^ £276 

11. BestBraught Greldingjfoded after Ist Jan. 1872, . 6 

Second best, . . ... 3 

Third best, ...... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), ...... 


HTTETERS AND BOADSIEBS. 

12. Best Maxe or Golding suitable for Field, foaled 

before Ist January 1871, . . , £20 

Second best, ..... ID 
Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

13. Best Mare or G-elding suitable for Carriage, 

foaled before 1st January 1871, . . 20 

Second best, ..... 10 
Third best, ..... 5 

Fourth best (Eeserve NumW), 

14. Best Mare or Gelding suitable as Hackneys or 

Eoadsters, between 14 and 15 hands high, . 8 

Second best, . .... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

PONIES. 

15. Best Mare or Gelding, between 13 mid 14 hands 

high, ...... 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

16. Best Mare or Gelding, between 12 and 13 hands 

high, ...... 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

17. Best Entire Stallion, 12 hands and under, . 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

18. Best Mare or Gelding, 12 han^ and under, . 6 

Second best, . . ... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 


THOBOUOH-BBED STAUJONS- 

Best Thorough-bred Stallion to serve in the District 
of the Show in season 1874^ • 


286 


40 

50 


£460 
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CLASS IIL-SHEEP. 

Section chewot. 

1. Best Tup above one shear, . . • . 

Second best, .... 

Third best, ... 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

2. Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup, 

Second best, ..... 

- Third best, ..... 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

3. Best 5 Ewes above one shear, . 

Second best, ..... 

Third best, ...... 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

Best Pen of Lambs shown with Ewes, . 

Second best, ..... 

4. Best 5 Shearling Ewes or Grimmexs, 

Second best, ..... 

Third best, ^ . 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 


BXiAOEEAOE]). 

5. Best Tup above one shear, , . .12 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

6. Best Dinmont or Shearling Tup, . . 12 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

7. Best 6 Ewes above one shear, , . ,10 

Second best, ..... 5 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

Best Pen of Lambs shown with Ewes, . . 2 

Second best, ..... 1 

8. Best 6 Shearling Ewes or Q-immers, . . 10 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

BOnnSB lEXOESTBB. 

9. Best Tup above one shear, . . .12 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, ..... 3 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 


^12 

6 

3 

12 

6 

3 

10 

5 
2 

’2 

1 

10 

6 
2 


£79 


79 


Oarry forward, £21 


£158 
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BORDER LEICESTER— COTtAinued. 

Section Brought forward, c£21 ^158 

10. Best Binmont or Shearling Tup, . . 12 

Second best, ..... 6 

Third best, .... 3 

Fouith best (Eeserve Number), 

11. l^est 6 Ewes above one shear, . . .10 

Second best, . « . . . .5 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

12. Best 5 Shearling Ewes or G-immers, . . 10 

Second best, .... 5 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), . . ... ^ 


LONG-WOOLLED OTHER THAN BORDER LEICESTER 


13. Best Tup above one shear, ... 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

14. Best Binmont or Shearling Tup, . . 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

• Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

15. Best 5 Ewes above one shear, ... 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

16. Best 6 Shearling Eweb or Gimmers, . - 6 

Second best, .... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), . ... 

SOUTHDOWN. 

17. Best Tup of any age, .... 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

18. Best 6 Ewes of any age, or Grimmers, . - 6 

Second best, . . . 3 

Third best, 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

SHROPSHIRE. 

19. Best Tup of any age, .... 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), . ... 


48 


Garry forward, £14 £306 
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SHEOPSHIEE— contimied. 

Section Brought forward^ -614: £306 

20. Best 5 Ewes of any age, or Grimmers, . . 6 

Second best, .... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

- 24 

SHORT-WOOLLBl) OTHER THIN SOUTHDoVn AND SHROPSHIBE. 

21. Best Tup of any a^e, .... 8 

Second best, ..... 4 

Third best, ..... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

22. Best 5 Ewes of any age, or Grimmers, . . 6 

Second best, ..... 3 

Third best, ..... 1 

Fourth be^ (Eeserve Number), 

- 24 

EXTRA SHEEP. 

23. Best 5 Cheviot Wethers, not above 3 shear, . 4 

Second best, ..... 2 

Thhd best (Eeserve Number), . 

24. Best 5 Blackfaced Wethers, not above 4 shear, 4 

Second beut, ..... 2 

Third best (Eeserve Number), . 

25. Best 5 Half-bred Hoggs, not above 1 shear, . 4 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Eeserve Number), 

26. Best 5 Grreyfaced Hoggs, not above 1 shear, . 4 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Eeserve Number), • 

27. Best 5 Wether Hoggs of any cross, not above 1 shear, 4 

Second best, ..... 2 

Third best (Eeserve Number), . 

- 30 

£384 


CLASS IV-SWINE. 


Section 

1. Best Boar, large breed,..... £8 

Second best, ...... 4 

Third best, ...... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 

2. Best Boar, small breed,..... 8 

Second best, ...... 4 

Third best, ...... 2 

Fourth best (Eeserve Number), 


Carry forward, £28 
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SWINE— c<mtmued. 

Section Brought forward, 

3. Best Sow, large breed, ..... 

Second best, ...... 

Third best, ...... 

Bouitb best (Reserve Number), 

4. Best Sow, small breed,..... 

Second best, ...... 

Third best, ...... 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

5. Best Pen of 3 Pigs, not above 8 months old, large 

breed, ...... 

Second best, ...... 

Third best, ...... 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 

6. Best Pen of 3 Pigs, not above 8 months old, small 

breed, . .... 

Second best, ...... 

Third best, . .... 

Fourth best (Reserve Number), 


^828 

6 

3 

1 

"g 

3 

1 


4 

2 

1 


4 

2 

1 


£62 


EXTRA STOCK. 

Animals not included in the Sections for Competition may be exhi¬ 
bited as Extra Stock, and will receive Honorary Premiums when 
specially commended. 


CLASS V.-COLLIE DOGS. 


Section 

1. Best Dog, not exceeding 6 years old, . . . £2 

Second best, ...... 1 

2. Best Bitch, not exceeding 6 years old, . . 2 

Second best, ....... 1 


£6 


CLASS VI.-POULTRY. 

First Premium—One Sovereign; Second Premium—Ten Shxllinqs 
—^in all the Sections of Poultry. 

Aged Birds must have been hatched previous to, and Cockerels and 
Pullets in, 1874. 

Section Section 

Dorking —Siher ffrey,. 1. Cock. 2. 2 Hens. 

3. Cockerel. 4. 2 PuUets 

Dorking— OoZoursd, . 6. Cock. 6. 2 Hens. 

7. Cockerel. 8. 2 Pullets. 
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poultry— continued. 
Section, 

Section, 

Coobon-Ohina, 

9. Cock. 

10. 2 Hens. 

11. Cockerel. 

12. 2 Pullets. 

£bae»iapootr\, . 

13. Cock. 

14. 2 Hens. 

15. Cockerel. 

16. 2 Pullets. 

Spanish, 

17. Cock. 

18. 2 Hens. 

19. Cockerel. 

20. 2 Pullets. 

Scotch Grey, 

21. Cock. 

22. 2 Hens. 


23. Cockerel. 

24. 2 Pullets. 

Hamburo— FmMed, . 

25. Cock. 

26. 2 Hens. 

27. Cockerel. 

28. 2 Pullets. 

Hamburg— Spangled, . 

29. Cock. 

30. 2 Hens. 

31. Cockerel. 

32. 2 Pullets. 

POUSH, 

33. Cock. 

34. 2 Hens. 


35. Cockerel. 

36. 2 Pullets. 

Game— Black or Brown 

(37. Cock. 

38. 1 Hen. 

Beds, 

(39. Cockerel. * 

40. 1 Pullet. 

Game— Diichwings, 

41. Cock. 

42. 1 Hen. 

43. Cockerel. 

44. 1 Pullet. 

Bantams— Game ,. 

45. Cock. 

46. 1 Hen. 


47. Cockerel. 

48. 1 Pullet. 

Bantams— Sebright, 

49. Cock. 

50. 2 Hens. 

51. Cockerel. 

52. 2 Pullets. 

Bantams — Any other 

(53. Cock. 

54. 2 Hens. 

Variety, . 

(55. Cockerel. 

56. 2 Pullets. 

Any OTHER Pure Breed 

/ 57. Cock. 

58. 2 Hens. 

OP Poultry, . 

1 59. Cockerel. 

60. 2 Pullets. 

Ducks— White Aylesbury, 61. Drake. 

62. 2 Ducks. 


63. Drake (Young). 64. 2 Ducklings. 

Ducks— Bouen, . 

65. Drake. 

66. 2 Ducks. 


67. Drake (Toung). 68. 2 Ducklings. 
Ducks —Any other Fure ( 69. Drake. 70. 2 Ducks. 

Freed, . . . ( 71. Drake (Young). 72. 2 Ducklings. 

TuKKBTa—JBZacZ; Norfolk, 73. Cock. 74. 2 Hens. 

75. Cock (Poult). 76. 2 Hens (Poults). 
Tubkbys — AnyotherBreed/Il. Cock. 78. 2 Hens. 

79. Cock (Poult). 80. 2 Hons (Poults). 
Gteesb-— Toulouse, 81. G-ander. 82. 2 Geese. 

83. Gander (Young). 84. 2 Groslings. 
Geese — Embden, . . 85. Gander. 80. 2 Geese. 

87, Gander (Young). 88. 2 Goslings. 
Geese —Any other Furei 89. Gander. 90. 2 Geese. 

Breed, . . 91. Gander (Young). 92. 2 Goslings. 

Total amount of Poultry Premiums, £138- 
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CLASS Vll-IMPLEMENTS, &c. 

Note ,—Urider Bnplements are included those for AgricuUure, 
Hoiiieulture^ and Forestry, 

Reference is made to the General Regulations for the terms on 
which Implements may he exhibited, and the conditions under which 
they will be tried and rewarded. 

The Inspecting Committee are authorised to award Silver Medals 
for General Agricultural Collections, Inventions, or Improvements, 
where a trial is not practicable. 

In addition, it is competent for the Local Committee to select 
any description of Implement they think proper for special trial. 
See Rule 57. 

Collections of Articles not Agricultural will be received for exhibi¬ 
tion, but such Collections will not be inspected by the Judges. See 
Rule 58. 


ABSTRACT OF PREMIUMS. 


1. Cattle, 

. 

£806 

0 

2. Horses, 


460 

0 

3. Sheep, 

. 

384 

0 

4. Swine, 


62 

0 

5. Collie Bogs, . 


6 

0 

6. Poultry, .... 

7. Medium Gold Medals to former Prize 

138 

0 

Animals, say 

8. Six Silver Medals to Breeders of best 

100 

0 

Aged Bulls and best Stallion, 

• 

4 16 

9. Extra Stock, say 

. 

20 

0 

10. Implements, say 

• 

60 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£2030 16 0 


REGULATIONS. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

1, Members of the Society are admitted to the Show-Yard without pay¬ 
ment, on exhibiting a “ Mewib&^s Tichit^ Tickets will be sent to all Members 
residing in the Counties connected with the Show—^Inverness, Elgin, Naim, 
Ross and ^omarty, Caithness, Sutherland, and Orkney and Shetland. 
Memhers residing in other loc^ities must apply for Tickets at the Secretary’s 
Office, 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, not later ^an the l&Si of July. 

2. No nTiTTYifl.1 to be allowed to compete in more than one section. 

3. AH must be entered in the section applicable to their ages, and 

cannot be withdrawn after entry, ^ ^ 

4, Stock must be hona fide the projperty a/nd in the possession of the Ex¬ 
hibitor from the 12th June (the last day of Entry), 

6, The schedule of Entry must he Med up so far as within the knowledge 
of the Exhibitor. 


5 
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6. Breeding Stock must not be shown in an improper state of Witness, and 
the Judges wul be prohibited from awarding Premiums to overfed anim^. 

7. The Competition of Thorough-bred Stallions will take place at Inver- 
nessTon Friday, the 20th March, at One o^clook. All Entries must be made 
with the Secretary on or before Wednesday, the 18th March The Horse 
shall be shown at least twice at the principal market towns in the district 
throughout the season till 18th July. Members of the Society who may 
offer Mares shall have a preference. The owner, to entitle him to the prize, 
must provide satisfactory evidence that his Stallion is a sure foal-getter. He 
will not be permitted to travel the Horse beyond the district allowed by the 
^dety, under the penalty of forfeiting the Premium. If the successful 
competitor does not comply with the above regulations, he will not only 
forfeit the Premium, but also be preduded from competing at any of the 
Society’s future Exhibitions. Terms^— £6, 5s. for thorough-bred mares, 
£Z, 3s. for half-bred mares, and 6s. to the groom. The Premium will be paid 
along with the Premiums for the General Show in the mouth of November 
1874, on a certificate by the committee in charge. 

8. Aged Bulls and Stallions must have had produce, and, along with Two- 
yeaivold Bulls and Three-year-old Colts, have served within the year of the 
Show. 

9. All Cows must have had calves previous to the Show, and when exbi^ 
bited, they must either be in milk or in calf; if in milk, birth must We been 
within 9 months of the Show; if in calf, birth must be certified within 9 months 
after the Show. In the case of Ayrsh^ Heifers in Calf, calved before 1st 
January 1872, birth must be certified within 9 months after the Show. 

10. All Milch Cows must have been milked dry the evening previous to 
being judged, and they must, while within the Show-Yard, be milked morn¬ 
ing and evening. The Judg^ will be instructed to withhold the prizes j&om 
any animals overstrained or sufierlng from want of being milked. 

11. Two-year-old Heifers—of the Short-hom and Polled Breeds—^must be in 
calf when exhibited, and the premiums will he withheld till birth be certified, 
which must be within 9 months after the Show. 

12. Mares in Section 5 must have produced foals after 1st Janmury 1874, 
and foals must be at foot, except when death can be proved. Mares in 
Section 6 must be in foal, and awards will be suspended till birth is 
certified. 

13. With reference to regulations 9 and 11, birth of at least a seven months’ 
calf must be certified; and in regard to regulation 12, birth of at least a nine 
months’ foal. 

14. Horses entered as suitable for Field are expected to be jumped in the 
Horse Bing, but this is not compulsory except wheu the anlmaih are being 
judged, and then only if required by the Judges. 

15. The inspectiou of Horses as to soundness is left entirely to the Judges, 
who may consult the Society’s Veterinary Surgeon if they deem it expedient. 

16. No protests on veterinary grounds will be reccivo<l 

17. AU Ewes must have reared Lambs in 1874; and Ewes in Sections 3 and 
7 (Cheviot and Blackfaced) must be in milk, and have tlioir Lambs at Ibot. 
Fleeces must not be artificially coloured. 

18. Sows must have reared pigs in 1874, or he in pig ; and Pigs must 
belong to the same litter, and be uncut. 

19. In Poultry the Aged Birds must have been hatched previous to, and 
Cockerels and Pullets in, 1874. In the sections for Hons and Pullets of the 
Game and Malay Breeds, the lots to consist of one bird only. 

20. An aninial which has gained a first premium at a General Show 
of the Society caimot again compete in the same section, except 2 year 
old Bulls in Sections 13 and 17, which may compete again at Glasgow in 
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21. First prize animals in the dasses of Aged Bulls, Cows, Stallions, and 
Marcs may be shown for the Medium Gold Medal at two consecutive Shows 
after gaining the first prize. 

22. No animal shiU bear on its mg, harness, pail, or other fittings, any 
initial, crest^ or mark of ownership, nor be distmguished otherwise than by 
the number indicating its place in the Oatdogne. 

23. Commendations will be given for extra Stock only. 

24 Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Directors that an animal 
has been entered under a false name, pedigree, or description, for the purpose 
of misleading the Directors or Judges as to its qualifitjation or properties, the 
case shall be reported to the first (^eral Meeting, in ord^r that the Exhibitor 
bhall be disqu^fied from again competing at me Sodet/s Shows, and his 
name, if he be a Member, strack £K>m the roIL 

25. When an animfid h^ previously been disqualified by the decision of any 
Agricultural Association in Great Britain or Ireland, such disqualification shall 
attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, to state it, and 
the grounds thereoi^ in Ms entry, to enable the Directors to judge of its validity. 

26. The violation by an ExMbitor of any one of the Begulations will mvolve 
the forfeiture of all Premiums awarded to him. 

27. Protests against the awards of the Judges must he lodged with the 
Secretary not later than 9 a.u. on Wednesday, 29th July, and parties must 
be in attendance at the Committee-Boom, in the Show-Yard, at 10 a.u 
that day, when protests will be disposed oi 

28. The Society shall not be liable for any loss or dam^e wMch Stock, 
Implements, or o&er articles may sustain at the Show, or in consequence of 
having been sent to it. 

29* The decisions of the Board of Directors are final in all questions re¬ 
specting Premiums, and it shall not be competent for any ExMbitor to appeal 
a^inst such decisions to, nor sedb: redress in respect of them from, any other 
tribunal 

30. The Premiums awarded will be paid in November 1874, and, with the 
exception of Silver Medals, may he taken either in money or in plate. 

CEBTIFIGA.TES OF ENTRY. 

31. Every Lot must be intimated by a Oerlaficate of En^, lodged with the 
Secretary not later than Friday^ &ie 12t^ of June. Printed forms will be 
issued on application to the Secretary, No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

AOinSSION OF STOCK. 

32. The Yard will be open for Stock on Monday, 27th July, and between 
Six and Twelve o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 2Bth, after whidi hour no 
Stock can be admitted. 

33. One Servant will be admitted in charge of each Lot. Bulls must be 
secured by a nose ring, with chain or rope attached, or with strong halters 
and double ropes, with a man on eadi side 

34. Servants in charge of Stock must bring their own buckets or pmls, 
and a piece of rope to carry their forage. Covered accommodation wul be 
erected for the whole of the Sto(^ Straw, hay, grass, and tares will be 
provided free by the Society during the four days of the Show ,* other kinds 
of food vrill be supplied at fixed prices in the forage yard. Any Servant 
removing bedding from an adjoining stall vrill be fined in double the amount 
taken. Fbddbitois may fetch their own cake or com to the Yard, but not 
grass, tares, hay, nor straw. 

35. No annual to be taken out of its stall after 9 am during the Show, 
Except by order of the Jud^, or with permission of the Secretary. Those 
infringing t^ Buie will be fin^ lOs. 

36. When the Sto<k: is leaving the Yard, no animal is to be moved till 
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oiniered by those in charge of dearnig the Yaad. Those transgressing this 
Buie will be detained till all the other Stock is removed. 

37. Cattle, Sheep, or Swine cannot be removed from the Yard till Five p.m. 
on Friday, 31st July, except on certificate by the Veterinary Surgeon em¬ 
ployed by the Directors. 

38. Horses may be withdrawn at Six each evening on a deposit of L,2 for 
each animal, wliich shall be forfeited if the animal is not brought back at Half¬ 
past 7 o’clock the following morning. Those not in before 8 will forfeit 10s. 

39. Smoking is strictly prohibited in the sheds, stables, and horse-ring 
gallery, and no lights allowed at night. Those infringing tliis Buie will be 
fined 10s. 

PLACING AND JUDGING STOCK. 

40. On Tuesday, 28th July, Exhibitors, and all others except Servants in 
charge of Stock, must leave the Yard at 12 noon. The Judges will commence 
their inspection at 1 p.m., when the public will be admitted. There shall 
be no award unless the tfndges deem the animals to have sufficient merit, 
more especially if there is only one lot in a Section; and it shall be in 
th^ power to suggest the removal of any lot which appears to them unworthy 
of being placed in the Yard. 

41. Two Members of Committee will attend each Section of the Judges. 
It Tnll be their duty to see that no obstruction is offered to them, and &at 
the space reserved for them is not encroached on; to communicate to the 
Secretary any question that may arise for the consideration of the Committee; 
to complete their reports; and to ticket the prize animals. 

42. It shall not be competent for any Exhibitor, nor for his Factor or Land- 
Steward, to act as a Judge or Attendmg Member in any class in which he is 
competing; and no Exhibitor shall remain in charge of any lot, wheiJier be¬ 
longing to himself or another, while the Judges are in the Yard. 

PLACING AND JUDGING POULTRY. 

43. Poultry must be brought to the Show-Yard on Monday, 27th July, or 
between 6 and 12 o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 28th July. Ho lot will 
be admitted without an Admission-order. Coops, food, and attendance will 
be found by the Society. 

44. The Judges will commence their inspection at 1 p.ii. on Tuesday. 

45. Ho lot to be removed 3&om the Yard till 5 p.m. on Friday. 

PLACING, INSPECTING, AND JUDGING IMPLEMENTS. 

46. All articles must be entered with the Secretary on or before 12th June, 
and Exhibitors must intimate whether they wish their goods ])laced under 
cover or not, and specify the space they require. For Bates, see Sttdl 
Bent, page 69. 

47. The Yard will be open for the reception of Implenients on Tuesday, 
21st July, and till 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 28th July. 

48. There must be attached to each Implement, when forwartled to the 
Show, a label bearing the Exhibitoris name, and that of the Implement. 

49- The carriage of all Implements must be prepaid 

50. The articles of each E:^ibitor will be all placed in one stand. 

51. All Steam Engines and other Machines requiring fire must be heated 
with Coke. 

52. Ho Steam En^ne shall be driven in the Yard at a greater speed than 
6 miles an hour. 

53. Locomotive and Traction Engines and other Machines must not he 
moved from their places without permission of the Secretary. 

54. All Machines to be in motion must be entered as such in the Certifi¬ 
cate, and will be placed in the Motion Yard. 
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55. The InApectiiig Gominittee will award such Silver Medals as they may 
deem proper for General A^cultural OoUections, Inventions, or Improve- 
monts, where a trial is not practicable, 

50. When an Implement or Machine is supposed to embrace a new inven¬ 
tion, or improvement, the nature of such must be specified in the entry 
to enable the Directors to order an inspection with a view to a tiiaL Su(^ 
trial, when recommended by the Inspecting Committee, will be institute 
in a convenient locality, and at a season of the year suitable for the operation 
of the implement or machine, which, when thoroughly tested, will be entitled 
to such a Premium as the Directors may see fit to award, on the report of the 
Judges employed by them. 

57. In addition, it is competent for the Local Committee to select any 
description of Implement they think proper for special triaL Such tnal 
shall be conducted by the Local Committee, who shall undertake the whole 
iurangements for carrying out the same at a period of the year they consider 
suitable. The Directors shall award such Money Prizes or Medals on account 
of the Competitive Trials as may be arranged with the Local Committee. 

58. Collections of Articles not Agricultural will be received for Exhibi¬ 
tion, but buch Collections will not be inspected by the Judges. 

59. AU articles must remain in the Yard till 5 p.il on Friday, the 31st 
July, and may be kept there till the afternoon of Saturday. 


STALL BENT. 


Closed-in stables will be provided for all the horses, and covered accommo¬ 
dation for the whole of the other stock. The following rates shall be paid by 
Exhibitors when making their Entries:— 


Cattle, .... 
Stallions—3 and 2 year old entire Colts, 
All other Horses, 

Sheep and Swine, per pen, . 

Collie Dogs, .... 
Poultry, per coop. 


No smaller space than 6 ieet frontage can be allowed for Implements. 



llembeis. 

Non-Heacnhexs. 


$. d. 

& 

d. 


10 0 

20 

0 


20 0 

30 

0 


15 0 

2a 

0 


8 0 

15 

0 


2 0 

3 

0 


2 0 

3 

0 

, 

2 0 

3 

0 

'9 

Free* 

1 

0 


* The extent of open space given free to Implement Exhibitors who are 
Members of the Society is limited to 50 feet by 20; for additional space the 
charge is Is. per foot. 

Covered Booths for Offices can be ba^ from £3,10s. to Members, and £6 
to Non-Members, according to size. Intimation to be made to the Secretary 
before the 1st of July. 


ADMISSION-OBDEES. 


Admission-Orders will be forwarded to Exhibitors by post previous to the 
Show. 

ADMISSION OF PUBLIC. 

The public will be admitted on Tuesday, 28th July, at 1 p,i£.,^when the 
inspection by the Judges commence Holders of Members’ Tickets are 
admitted free; Exhibitors of Stock (not Members) will be charged 5s. for 
admission to the judging; all others 10s. The space reserv^ for the Judges 
will be enclosed by ropes, and no encroatdiment v^ be permitted. 

Exhibitors of Implements and their attendants will he entitled to free 
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entry dming the Sho\r, but must remain at their stalls daring the judging of 
the stock on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday^ at 8 A.M., and throughout the Show, holders a£ Members’ 
Tickets and Exhibitors wiU be admitted free. 

The charges to others will be—Wednesday, from 8 a.m. till 5 P.M., 2s. Cd.; 
Thursday, from 8 a.m. till 1 pm., 2s. 6d., after 1 o’clock, Is. ; Friday, from 8 
A.M. till 12 noon, Is., and from 12 till 5 p.m. 6d. 


Placards are prohibited both inmde the Show-Tard and on the outside of 
the j^undaiy Fence, with the exception of those belonging to Exhibitors, 
whose rig^t is confined to their own stalls. No newspapers or any other 
artide allowed to be carried about the Yard for sale. No strolling bands 
admitted. 


Premium Lists, Eegulations, and Certificates of Entry, may be obtained by 
applying at the Sieccetaiy’s Office, No. 8 George lY. Bridge, Edinburgh. 


All Commmnications should be addressed to Fletcher Nobtoh Mehzies, Esq., 
Secretary of ihe HighUmd wnd Agriculimod Society of Scodemd, No. 3 
George IF. Bridge, EdmbvrgJi. 


LAST DAY OF ENTBY—FRIDAY, 12th JUNE. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS FOR ISTa 

" Oleabtko-House Reoulatiohs. 

1. Stock and implements to the Sliow to be charged full rates. 

2. From the Show, if sold, fall lates. 

;3. From the Show, if unsold, to be conveyed free back to the stiition whence 
they were sent, at owners’ risk, on productiou of a ceitificate from the Secre- 
tiiy of the AgriculturAl Show to tiie effect thuit they are really uiisoUL 

4t. All the above to be carried at owners’ risk. 

7*. When agricultural machines and implements are canied under these 
resodations to and from sliows, they must be invoiced station to station at the 
m dhjary rates. Delivery to, or collection from, the Show-Yard to be performod 
by, or at the expense of, the owners. 

6. Regulations Nos. 1, 2, 3, as to cattle and horses, to api>ly only if traffic 
be conveyed in Cattle Wagi^ns and by Goods Trains. 

7. Ponltiy and Dogs to be diarged full rates both ways. 

8. No reduction in the ordinary rates for Horses or Cattle when conveyed 
in Horse boxes. 

9. Parties requiring the exclusive use of a Hoisc-box fur only one animal 
to be chaigied one fare and a half 

The North-IUsbem Company dissent from these regulations, so far as they 
apply to ctittle. 
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Special Aebangehents for 1873. * 

The North British Bailway and branches (locally) will convey horses and 
cattle as follovre:—Horse-boxes may be used for the conveyance by Passenger 
or Spocud Trains of horses and valuable cattle, on corresponding terms wiA 
those hitherto applied to the conveyance of those by Goods Trains, viz., Full 
fare to the Show, and free return, if unsold, on production of certificate from 
the Secretary of the Society, Grmted in 1869, and cmtiimed. 

The Highland Bailway and the Great North of Scotland have agreed to 
give the same facilities as the North British. two Companies home adl 

(dong granted these prjMeges. 

The Caledonian Bailway Company will convey from the Show free, if unsold, 
in Horse-boxes, by Passenger or Special Trains, such Horses and Cattle as 
may have been conveyed by them in Horse-boxes to the Show at full rates. 
Grcunted 1870, and cordmued. 

The Glasgow and South-Western will convey Stock and Implements at 
the following rates:—^To the Show, full rates, and from the Show, if sold, 
full rates; if unsold, and on production of a certificate to that effect from the 
Secretary of the Show, they will be conveyed free to the station from which 
they were sent. Parties requiring a Horsae-box for the conveyance of one 
animal will be charged fare and a half. Bulls, if convened in Horse-boxes, 
will be charged as one horse for every stall occupied. Poultiy and Dogs will 
be charged full rates both ways. These rates are at owner's risk only, and do 
not include delivery or collection. The Company do not guarantee Horse¬ 
boxes. Gromted 1871, and continued. 


Note. —The ohom o/rrangemmts were grmdted for Iasi gear ; hut owing to 
the Eaikuay Companies not hming authorised dim for tJm year before going 
to jfress, they are not guaranteed m the meantime. 
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GEKEML SHOW OF STOCK AHH IMPLEMENTS 

At GLASGOW, 1875. 


Tlie Bistrict coniiected with, the Show comprises the Goimties of 
Lanark, Ayr, Argyll, Benfrew, and Bute. 


Premiums will he offered for the following Glosses :— 

CATTLE. 

AYBSHIBE. 

Bulls calved before 1st January.1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January .1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January .1874 

Cows in milk calved before 1st January.1872 

Cows in milk calved after 1st January...1872 

Cows in calf of any age, or Heifers in calf calved before 1st January 1873 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1873 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1874 

SHOBT-HOBN. 

Bulls calved before 1st January...1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January.1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January.1874 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers calved after 1st January.....1873 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1874 

POLLED ANGUS OB ABEBDEEN. 

Bulls calved before 1st January.1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January.1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January.1874 

Cows of any ago. 

Heifers calved after 1st January. 1873 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1874 

GALLOWAY. 

Bulls calved before 1st January...1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January.,....1873 

Bulls calved after 1st January .1874 

Cows of any age. 

Heifers calved after 1st January. 1873 

Heifers calved after 1st January. ,.,...1874 
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HIGHLAND. 

Bulls calve^ before 1st Jannary...1872 

Bulls calved after 1st January. 1872 

Bulls calved after 1st January. 1873 

Oows of any age. 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1872 ^ 

Heifers calved after 1st January.1873 * 

FAT STOCK. 

Short-hom Oxen calved after Ist January ..1872 

Short-bom Oxen calved after 1st January .. 1873 

Highland Oxen calved after 1st January.1871 

Highland Oxen calved after 1st January..1872 

Oxen of any other pure or cross breed calved after 1st January... 1872 
Oxen of any other pure or cross breed calved after 1st January...!873 

Cross-bred Heifers calved after 1st January.1872 

Cross-bred Heifers calved after 1st January.1873 


HORSES 

For AgrieullMral Furjgoses. 

Stallions foaled before 1st January... 

Entire Colts foaled after Ist January .. 

Entire Colts foaled after 1st January. 

Entire Colts foaled after Ist January. 

Mares with foal at foot, foaled before Ist January 

Mares in foal, foaled before 1st January. 

Eillies foaled after 1st January. 

Fillies foaled after 1st January. 

Fillies foaled after 1st January.. 

Draught Geldings foaled before 1st January. 

Draught Geldings foaled after 1st January. 


1872 

1872 

1873 

1874 
1872 
1872 

1872 

1873 
.1874 
1872 
.1872 


THOROUGH-BKSD STALLIONS. 

Thorough-bred Stallions to serve in the District of the Show in 
Season 1875. To be shown at Glasgow in Spring 1875. 


HUNTERS AND ROADSTERS. 

Brood Mares, suitable for field, foaled before Ist January.1871 

Yeld Mares or Geldings, suitable for field, foaled before 1st 

January ...1871 

Fillies or Greldings, suitable for field, foaled after 1st January ...1871 
Fillies or Greldings, suitable for field, foaled after 1st January ...1872 
Mares or Geldings, suitable for carriage, foaled before 1st Januaiy 1872 
Mares or Geldings, suitable as Hackneys or Eoadsters, between 14 
and 15 hands high. 

Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 15 hands, for milk carts of heavy 
draught. ^ 

Mares or Geldings, not exceeding 14J hands, for milk carts of light 
draught. 
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PONIES. 

Mares or G-eldiDgs between 13 and 14 hands high. 
Mares or (j^eldings between 12 and 13 hands high. 
Mares or G-eldings, 12 hands and under. 


SHEEP. 

JEwes, OimmerSj Wethers, and Hoggs to le exhibited in pens of Jive. 

CHEVIOT. 

Tups above one shear. 

Dinmont or Shearling Tups, 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or Q-immers. 

BLAOKI’ACSn. 

Tups above one shear. 

Dinmont or Shearling Tups. 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or G-immers. 

BORDEE LEICESTER. 

Tups above one shear. 

Dinmont or Shearling Tups. 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or Ginimeib. 

OOTSWOLB. 

Tups of any age. 

« Ewes of any age, or G-immers. 

LINCOLN, 

Tups of any age. 

Ewes of any age, or Giramers. 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Tups of any age. 

Ewes of any age, or Gimmers. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Tups of any age, 

Ewes of any age, or Gimmers. 

EXTRA SHEEP. 

Cheviot Wethers not above four shear. 

Blackfaced Wethers not above four shear. 

Half-bred Hoggs not above one shear. 

Greyfaced Hoggs not above one shear. 

Wether Hoggs of any cross not above one shear. 

Sheep not included in the above Classes Tfimt be entered as Extra Stack, 
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SWINE. 

PigB to he eaMhit^ in pern of three. 

Boars, large breed. Sows, large breed. 

Boars, email breed. Sows, small breed. 

Boars, Berkshire breed. Sows, Berkshire breed. 

Pigs not above 8 months old, large breed. 

Pigs not above 8 months old, small breed. 

Pigs not above 8 months old, Berkshire breed. 


POULTRY. 

To be shown in Pens of One Cock or Cockerel and Two Hens or 
Pullets of each of the following breeds, except in the sections for 
Hens and Pullets of the Game and Malay Breeds, where only one 


bird is required:— 

Dorking—Silver-Grey. 
Dorking—Coloured. 
Cochin-China. 

Brahmapootra. 

Spanish. 

Scotch Grey, 

Hamburg—Pencilled. 
Hamburg—Spangled. 

Polish. 

Game—Black or Brown Beds. 
Game—^Duckwings. 
Bantams—Game. 


Bantams—Sebright. 

Bantams—Any other variety. 
Any other pure Breed of Poultry. 
Ducks—^White Aylesbury. 
Ducks—^Bouen. 

Ducks—Any other pure Breed. 
Turkeys—Black Norfolk. 
Turkeys—Any other Breed. 
Geese—Grey Toulouse, 

Goese—Embden. 

Geese—^Any other pure Breed. 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 

Buxter —Cured, Powdered, and Eresh. 
Cheese —Cheddar and any other variety. 
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LIST OF MEMBEES 

OF THE 

HIGHLAND AND AGEIOULTUEAL SOCIETY 

ADMITTED SINGE THE LIST WAS PUBLISHED IN 
MAEOH 1873. 


26rH JUNE 1878. 


Abergeomby, Sir BoDert John, of Bir- 
keuhog, Bart., Forglen, Turriff. 

Alston, David, Hynafbrd Wells, West 
Linton. 

Anderson, James, Jeorline, Strachlach- 
lan, Inveramy. 

Anderson, John, Chapel, Moffat 

Anderson, John, Strachunnore, Inver¬ 
aray. 

Andean, Wm., Horton Mains, Batho. 

Andrew, Boheit, Allens, Inchinnan, 
Paisley. 

AEBUTHiTOTr, The Hon. the Master o^ 
Arbnthnott House, Pordoun. 

Aveland, The Bight Hon. Lord. 

Baird, Thomas, Hiindleshope, Peebles. 

Balfotte of Burleigh, the Bight Hon. 
Lord, Kennet House, Clackmannan. 

Barclay, David, Randcistone, Grail. 

Barty, James W., Procurator-Fiscal, 
Dunblane 

Biasett, Hugh, Pitarrow, Laurencekirk. 

Bissel^ Thos. S., agricnltnral engineer, 
Blairgowrie. 

Bland, Thomas, Greyston^ Tnllynessle, 
Alford, Aberdeenshire. 

Breingan, Alexander, Helenshuxgh 

Brock, William, Bams of Clyde, Yoker. 

Brown, William, Pitnamoon, Ijaurence- 
kirk. 

Browne, Rev. W. H. Cave, Dunmore, 
Stirling. 

Buchanan, David, Garscadden Mains, 
New Kilpatrick. 

Buchanan, Robert, Letter Form, Kil- 
leam. 

Bumess, William, Bedford, Laurence¬ 
kirk. 

Burrell, James, Denovan Mains, Denny. 


Carnegie, John, grain and commission 
agent, Stirling. 

Chapman, James, Ballencrieff Mill, 
Bathgate. 

Chapman, Mungo, auctioneer, Bathgate. 

Charles, John, Town and Coimty Bonk, 
Tarland. 

Christie, James, Bankend, Stirling. 

Christie, Jamei^ Gultenhove Mains, St 
Ninians. 

Clark, William, Northfield, Denny. 

Claik, William, Hopewell, Tarland, 

Common, James, Capplefoot, Lockerbie. 

Coningham, W. J. 0., Ellem Cottage, 
Dunse. 

Coabro, John, Hawkhill, Kincardine- 
on-Forth. 

Cowan, James, 10 North Queen Street, 
Glasgow. 

Oiaig, D. B,, Mount Pleasant, Thurso. 

Craiglieiul, James, Sillyllatt, Bcivie. 

Cunningham, David, Freugh, Rtnuiiuor. 

Curror, Patrick Robert, The Lee, Kdiii- 
buigh. 

Dewar, James, Caimstou, Dunblane. 

Donald, John, Acptheric, Stonehaven. 

Douglas, John, Gartartan Cottage, Gart- 
nioTO. 

Downie, George, Balcomie, Crail. 

Drummond, James, juu., Blacklaw, 
Dunfermline. 

Diysdale, David, Newhigging, Fossa- 
way, Kinross. 

Drysdale, Robert, Old Mills, Oroigforth, 
Stu'liug. 

Dun, Peter, KipphiB, Kippen. 

Edmond, William, Hillhead of Catter, 
Drymen. 
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Falconer, William, Candy, Dmmlitliie. 
Findlay, Charles Bannal^e, Botunch, 
Dnmharton. 

Fisher, Donald, Gartenkier, Tillicoultry. 
Fisher, Henry, hotelkeeper, Castleton, 
Braemar. 

Forbes, Bohert, auctioneer, Stirlinfif. i 
Forrest, Abram, of Calderhead, Auld- 
housebum, Muirkirk. 

Fortesene, Archer, of Kingcausie, Mary- 
eulter, Aberdeen. 

Fraser, Henry Hewby, Hay Close, Pen¬ 
rith. 

Fraser, Wm. A., Brackla, Haim. 

Fryer, John J., mnsicseller, Dumfries. 

Galashaw, Charles 0., saddler, Alloa. 
Galbraith, Thomas L., town-clerk, Stir¬ 
ling. 

Gardiner, Patrick, Newbigging, Anch- 
terarder. 

Gardner, Wm., Kepdourie, Bucklyvie. 
Gilchrist, John, Todhill, Larbert. 
Gilmour, John, yr. of Lundin, Leven. 
Glen, James, Kosebank, Luss. 
Glendinning, George P., Dalmeny Park, 
Edinbuigh. 

Gold, Joseph, Murthly Farm, Perth. 
Gordon, Carlos Pedro, of Wardhouse, 
Insch, Aberdeenshire. 

Gordon, Captain George G., Miltown of 
Kilravock, Naim. 

Graham, Alexander, Blackwater, Kil¬ 
malcolm, Benfrewshire. 

Grahame, James, of Auldhonse, Pollok- 
shaws. 

Granger, Andrew, Fettes, Inverness. 
Gray, Andrew, West Plean, Stirling. 
Gray, James, Birkenwood, Gai^nnock. 
Greenlees, Alex., Summerhill, Camp¬ 
beltown. 

Greig, David, Muircote, Tillicoultry. 
Greig, James Booth, secretary, Kiuearr 
dineshire Farmers’ Club, Laurencekirk. 
Grieve, Jame.s, Boithwickbrae Bum- 
foot, Hawick. 

Hamilton, Bobert, implement agent and 
maker, 27 Cockbum Street, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Harley, D., Bosebank, Bonnington 
Boad, Edinburgh. 

Hart, Wm., Kirklands, Auchterarder. 
Hawley, William, 27 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Holliday, Jonathan, West House, Abbey 
Town, Cumberland. 

Inglis, Thomas, land steward, Stoho 
Mill, Stoho. 

Irvine, George Forbes, Nigg, Parkhill. 
Jardinei Andrew, BaUemcnodi, Bow. 


Johnston, James, Greeuhum, Gartin- 
caher, Stirling. 

Johnstone, James, Hnnterheck, Moffat. 
Johnstone, John, ofHalleaths, Lockerbie. 

King, Dnncan, Kildean, Stirling. 

King, William, junior. Earn, Gartin- 
caber, Stirling. 

Kinnear, Arthur W., jun., Stonehaven. 
Kinross, Andrew, WMteston, Dunblane. 

Lander, William, Loeherlour, Crieff. 
Lawrie, Alexander, implement and ma¬ 
nure merchant, Laurencekirk. 

Lawrie, John, Kirkland Hill, Leven. 
Leith:, Sir George H., of Boss, Bart., 
Boss Priory, Alexandria. 

Lennox, James, Doune of Glendonglas, 
Luss. 

Leslie, Bohert C., of Butterglen, Dun- 
keld. 

Lindsay, Jas., Whitecastles, Lockerbie. 
Linton, Simon, Glenrath,Manor, Peebles. 

M'Alpine, James, tile manuEictnrer, 
Stirling. 

M'Anrian, James, Kirkniichael, Bow. 
MacDonald, Neil M‘Leod, of Dunach, 
Oban. 

M‘Farlane, Colin, Greenfield, Bow. 
M‘Farlane, Dnncan, Greenfield, Bow. 
Macfarlane, Lewis, Lettermay, Loch- 
goilhead, Greenock. 

McKean, John, grain merchant, Stir¬ 
ling. 

M‘Lachlan, Colin, Woodend, Bow. 
MTjaren, James, Little Sauchie, St 
Ninians. 

M‘Laren, John, Craggish, Comrie. 
McLean, Dani^ Kersie Mains, Stirling. 
Maemunich, Peter, Kennet Village, 
Alloa. 

M*Nah, Donald, Duchlage, Luss. 
M*Nah, John, Bracklin, Callander. 
M‘Nicol, John, Courshelloch, Clachan, 
Tarhert 

M‘Qneen, James, Divers’Wells, Alloa. 
MTtae, Ewan, Leadkachon, Kin^il, 
Lochal^. 

Mactaggart, Charles, banker, Campbel¬ 
town. 

Marshall, James, of Dnnerievie, Mllna- 
riiort. 

Mather, William, of Waterfoot, Meams. 
Maxwell, George, of Broomholm, Lang¬ 
holm. 

Maxwell, Wm. Jardine, yr. of Munches, 
Dalbeattie. 

Michael, James, Home Form, Dunmore, 
Stirling, 

Mill, Allan, Dods, Lander. 

Miller, Colin W., general agent. Bridge 
of Allan. 
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MitcEeU, Jolmj jiuiior, Barcheskie, 
Eerridk. 

Moffat, E. Carter, Prof, of Chemistiy, 
Veterinary College, Glasgow. 

Moir, James McArthur, of Hillfoot, 
Dollar. 

Moir, James, junior, factor to the Earl 
of EMlie, .^oa. 

MoUison, James, factor, Dochdarroeh, 
Inveomess. 

Mon^mery, Wm., jun., Stuck, Bow. 

Morrison, James M., banker, Stirling. 

Muir, Andrew Lees, coal merchant, Stir¬ 
ling. 

Muirhead, William, FimhaJl, Bannock¬ 
burn. 

Murray, James, of Gartur, Stirling. 

Murray, John, Munnieston, Thornhill, 
Stirling. 

Nimmo, And., of West Bank, Falkirk. 

Mvison, Stewart^ Lairdlaugh, Dal¬ 
beattie. 

Ogilvie, Alex. M., Tillynaught, Port¬ 
soy. 

Oliphant, Thomas, of Bossie, Bridge of 
Earn. 

Oliver, Wm. M., Howpasley, Hawick. 

Orr, Janies, Hill, Whitburn. 

Orr, Thomas, Limerigg, Slamannan, 
Falkirk. 

Ponton, Wm., MaryfidLd, Blairgowrie. 

Park, James D., engineer, Greenside 
Iiane, Edinburgh. 

Paton, Eobert, West Drip, Stirling. 

Patrick, James, Queenziebam, Kilsyth. 

Pennycook, William, Wester Logie, 
Dunkeld. 

Pitblado, Charles B., Colton Mains, 
Dunfermline. 

PoUok, John, of Blaekhouse, Hearns. 

PretseU, James, Dmmmelrier Place, 
Eachan Mill, Biggar. 

Beid, Alexander, aichitect, Elgin. 

Eichordson, Alexander, Caikleton, Gore- 
bridge. 

Bichaidson, John, Binnton Place, Car¬ 
lisle. 

Kisk, Rob, Dmmbrae, Bridge of Allan. 

Roberts, James, Lummr, Stonehaven. 

Robertson, James F., jSTewRWns, Pies- 
tonkiik. 

Robertson, John S., Calendar Park, 
Falkiric 

Bodgie^ Henry, Rothes Estate Ofice, 
L^lie, Fife. 


Sands, James, Milton. Bum of Cambus, 
Stirling. 

Sands, Robert, Greenfoot, Grargunnock. 

Scott, James G,, New Inn, Bankfoot. 

Sbai^, William, Poppletrees, Dumnoie, 
Stirling. 

Sievwright, W., National Bank, Ler¬ 
wick. 

Sime, Peter W., 16 George Street^ Edin¬ 
burgh. 

Smeaton, Rev. John (of Coni, Auchter- 
aider), TuBiallan Manse. 

Smith, tfames, Pitengardner, Fordonn. 

Smith, John, Balmain, Fettercaiin. 

Smith, Thomas, Dunabie, Lockerbie. 

Stewart, Charles, Tomintingle, Knock- 
ando, Oraigelldchie. 

Stewart, John, jun., Greystone, Doune. 

Stewart, Eobeit, Kippenross, Dunblane. 

Stuart, The Eight Hon. Sir John, of 
Loch OaiTon, Boss^hire. 

Terris, James, jm, Dnllomuir, Bkir- 
Adam. 

Thomson, Mitchell, Lomond House, 
Trinity. 

Tweedie, Alexander Gladstone, Glespin, 
Douglas, Lanarkshire. 

Udny, John Henry Fullerton, of ITdny 
and Dudwick, Aberdeenshire. 

lire, John, Westwood, Drip, Stirling. 

Virtue, George, 14 Murray Place, Stir¬ 
ling. 

Walker,'Alex., of Findyiate, Ballinluig. 

Watt, idex.. Primrose, Dunfermline. 

Wanchope, Andrew, Tillicoultry House, 
Tillicoultry. 

Whyte, John, Ardencaple, Helensburgh. 

Wightman, James C. Seton, Oonranco, 
Lockerbie. 

Wilken, George, Waterside of Forb(»«, 
Afford. 

Will, Eobert W., S.S.O., 37 Albany 
Street. 

Wilson, William (Tickslcy, Sims, k 
Co.), Leigh, Lancashit'e. 

Wilsone, Thomas, solicitor, Aberdeen, 

Wood, Walter A., 77 Upper Thames 
Str<^t, London. 

Wrigrht, Colin, AUangowan House, 
Brid^ of wAllm 

Young, George, auctioneer and farmer, 
Dollar. 

Young, William, Taylorton, Stirling. 

Young, Wm., Waterbauk, Oarmunnoek. 
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21st JANUARY 1874. 

Addie, GaTin, Yiewpark, Uddingston. Gannis, Geoxge Paiiton, Leckiti Hous «‘9 

StirlLig. 

Blair, John (of Messrs Dayidson and 
Syme, W.S.), Greenhill Gardens, Haig, Jas. Richard, of BlairhiU, Dollar. 
Edinburgh. Hall, John, Tomich, Invergorden. 

Blair, Patrick, advocate, Sherilf-substi- Hamilton, Commander Alexander, of 
tute, Inverness. Rozelle, R.N., Ayr. 

Brooke, A. B., Gardney, Dunkeld. Hay, Alexander Penrosei, Riverdal^ In- 
Bmce, Andrew Hamilton, yr. of Falk- verness. 
land, Ladybank. Henry, John, S. S. C., 29 Rutland Square, 

Edinburgh. 

Campbell, John, Calton Spinning Co., Home, David Milne, yr. of Wedderbum, 
15 Exchange Square, Glas^w. captain in the Royal Horse Guards. 

Chalmers, Axchd., of Kipp, Dalbeattie. 

('hisholm, John, land steward, Achna- Jamieson, Robert J., factor, Bonw- 
cany, Fort-William. stounness. 

(’olquhoun, Rev. J. E. Campbell, Kil- 
lermont, Glasgow. Kirkland, Major-General John Agmon- 

Oonacher, P. M., GaRin Cottage, Glen- disham Yesey, 1 Moray Place, Edin. 

lyon, Aberfeldy. Knox, Robert, Woodside, CamW. 

Cooper, Wm. S., yr. of Failford, Tar- 
bolton. Landale, John, of Woodbank, banker, 

Costine, John, Iiochvale, Dumfries. Dunfermline. 

(''ruickshank, George, Ardmore, Tain. Learmonth, James, desher, Linlithgow. 

Leith, James Forbes, of Whit^ugh, 
Dowlas, William, ArboU, Tain. Alford, Aberdeenshire. 

Dull, George Smyttan, Sanquhar House, Leslie, William, of Nethermuir, Lord 
Forres. Provost of Aberdeen. 

Duff, Thomas, of Garth, Aberfeldy. Love, JameEf, Greenock. 

Easton, R. F., 15 India Street, Glasgow. M'Callum, Alex. Inglis, chemist and 
Edgar, John, Kirkettle, Roslln. Y.S., 5 Grassmarket, Edinbuigh. 

ElUot, Robert Henry, of Clifton Park, M‘Connell, William, of KnodEdolin, 
Kelso. Girvan. 

M‘Dongall, Alex., merchani^ 5 Dixon 
Fergus, William, Craigour, liherton. Street, Glasgow. 

Finuie, William, of Newfield, M.P., Marduff, Alex., of Bonhard, 12 Brunts- 
Kilmaniock. held Place, Edinhiiigh. 

Fisher, Arthur William, Hedgefield, M‘Gregor, James, Mulderg, Feam. 

Inverness. Mac^*egor, P. Comyn, Lonend House, 

Forbes, James, Tombrcck, Glenbucket, Paisley. 

Aberdeen. M‘Gregor, Roderick, of Brae Bannoch, 

Forbes, William Forbes, of Loehcote, Kiucraig, Kingussie. 

Bathgate. M‘KeTrow,And., ^uchenskeoch, South- 

Fowler^ William, of Arieed, Turriff. wick, Dumfries. 

Frauec, Tliomas, ironmonger, Maybole. M‘Kirdy, Major-General D, Elliot (of 
Fraser, Alex., Batrisdale, Inverness. Letbam, Lanarkshire), Now Olnh, 

Edinbuigh. 

Gallaway, Alex., C.E. (Killin), Great Maclachlan, D., Lochgilphead. 

Kingjstreet, Edinburgh. M‘Master, Allan, Glcnhead House, 

Gillanders, Geo., l^semarkie, Fortrose. Stranr^, 

Gibson, Thomas, 98 Princes Street, M*Rae, Duncan A., Femaig, Strome 
Edinburgh. Feny. 

Glasgow, R. Brace Roheitsou, of Mont- Menziei^ John, Caledonian Hotel, In- 
greenan, Kilwinning. verness. 

Goodbrand, Jas. H., Cubnaha, ParkhiU. Miller, John, Seafield, CdUen. 

Gordon, James A., Udale, Invergorden, Mitchdl, James R., Drynie, Inverness. 
Grant, Major WiUiam, Drumhuie, Glen Mitchdl, William G,, Auchindairoch, 
Uiquhait, Inverness. Balladiulish. 

Guild, James Lyon, Abbey, North Munddl, John, ScaRisaift Glendg. 
Bei?srick. Mure, James, editor of Edin. 
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Mun*ay, Robert G., Spittal, Biggar. 

Park, Ebenezer, engineer, Greenbide 
lAne, Edinburgh. 

Park, John, merchant, Leith. 

Rankine, John, of Bassendeun, Berwick¬ 
shire. 

Eeddie, Captain John Griffiths, of Ked- 
honse, Rickarton House, Stonehaven. 

Reid, George, Baads of Drum, Peter- 
culter, Aberdeen. 

Richardson, George, 89 Wilson Street, 
Glasgow. 

Robson, John, jun., Bymess, Rochester, 
Northumberland. 

Ross, Angus, wool-broker. Fox Street, 
Glasgow. 

Ross, John, Meikle Tarrel, Peam,prain. 

Rutherfonl, Dr Jas., Argyllshire Lunatic 
Asylum, Lochgilphead. 

Simson, 0. S. Rankine, of Threepwood, 
Roxburghshire. 

Skinner, W. M., Drumin, Ballindalloch. 

Smith, Thomas, Raitloan, Naim. 


Smithson, Joseph S., general mamiger, 
W. & II. M. Gouldiug (Limit (mU 
North Wall, Dublin. 

Steell, Gourlay, R.S.A., Edinburgh, 
animal portrait p«\iiitt‘r to the Soriely. 

Stephenson, Richard, Oliaptd, Dnnse. 

Stratton, David, 13 Middleby Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Symo, David, manager of Lawson Seed 
and Nursery Company, 4 Wharton 
Place,' Edinburgh. 

Thoms, George Hunter, yr. of Aber- 
lemno, advocate, Sheriff of Caithness, 
Orkney, and Shetland. 

Trotter, Angus, auctionopr, Inverness. 

Tumbcdl, jDavid, W.S., 12 Belgrave 
Orescent, Edinburgh. 

Wadddl, A. Peddie, 4 Great Stuart 
Street, Edinburgh. 

Wilson, Jas., blacksmith, Linlithgow. 

Wood, Christopher, Gallin Cottage, 
Glenlyon, Aberfeldy^. 

Wylie, James, Innerwick, Dunbar. 


The following gentlemen, who hold the Diploma in Agriculture of the Society, 
were, in terms of the Bye-Laws, admitted free Life Members of the Society at the 
Genc^ Meeting on the 25th of June 1873 :— 


Ashdown, A. H., TTppington, Salop. 

Brown, Wm., jun., Earlsmill, Forres. 
Browne, Colvile, Long Melford, Suffolk. 
Biydon, Robert, The Dene, Seaham 
Harbour. 


Juckes, R. F., Cotwall, Wellington, 
Salop. 

Milne, John, Mains of Laithers, Turriff. 
Munby, Edward Charles, M.R.A.C., 
Clifton Holme, York. 


Campbell, Geo., Shanes Castle, Antrim. 


Norman, Wm., Hall Bonk, Aspatria. 


Eley, Wm. Henry, Islingham, Fiinds- 
bury, Rochester, Kent. 

Elliot, Thomas John, Wilton, Salisbury. 

Gerrard, John, Yeterinary Infirmary, 
Market Deeping. 

Gigliolio, Italo, M.R.A.O., Florence. 
Goddard, H. R., Belsay, Newca&tle-on- 
Tyne. 


Hetheiington, John R., Carleton, Oar- 
liide. 

Hill, Arthur James, Bath. 


Rome, Thomas, Qround&low, Staffonl- 
shire. 

Smith, William B., Stoueleigh Vilk, 
Leamington. 

Toriy, AdamOgllvie, St Anue’i^Coupar- 
Angus. 


Wall, G. Y,, jun., M,R.A.O., Durham. 
Walton, George Kent, Long Cam}>toii, 
Shipston-ou-Stour, Warwickbliire. 
Wilson, Jacob, Woodhoni Manor, Mor¬ 
peth, 

Number of Members in list published March 1873, . . . 4205 
Number of Members admitted in June 1873, .... 195 

Number of Members admitted in January 1874, . . 94 

Number of Holders of Agricultural Diplomar—Life Members, . 22 


Total, . 4515 

F. N. MBNZIBS, Secretary, 


RnniTBURaH, Mac'ch 1874. 
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B^pers, Trial of those selected at Stir¬ 
ling, Appendix A, 12. 
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toral Land, on, by David Stevenson, 
132. 

Scotch Fir Forests, on the Growth and 
Management ofi by John B. Websler, 
338. 

Sheep Walks, cm Fencing and Shelter 
of, by Patrick B. Latham, 114. 

Shetland, on the Agriculture of the 
Islands of, by Henry Evershed, 186— 
By Bobert Scot Skirving, 229. 

Skirving, Bobert Scot: On the Agricul¬ 
ture of the Islands of Shetland, 
229. 

Smith, Alexander: On Aberdeen¬ 
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Graham Speirs, 809. 
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of, for planting with a view to only 
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lows and Poplars, by Botieit iluU bi¬ 
son, 347. 

Trials Of Grabbers selected at Kelso, 
Appendix A, 6—Of Reapers and Po¬ 
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pendix A, 12. 

Turnips, on the comparative Advantages 
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Autumn, or in the Drills in Spiiiig, 
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Thomas Fandl, 174. 
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minations fixed. Appendix A, 4— 
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Webster, John B,: On the Stem and 
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the Growth and Management of Seoteh 
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Wet Seasons, on the Effeois of, as com¬ 
pared with Dry, on Wootl, For« sts, 
Moors, Game, &c., by C. Y. Micliic, 
323. 

Willows, on the most ProUtn Me Varieties 
of aVoos for planting, with a view to 
early Realisation and Profit, cmik- 
cially Willows and Poplars, by Rob(‘rt 
Hutchison, 347. 

Woods, on Aberdeenshiro, Forests, and 
Forestery, by Alexander Smith, 264. 

Woods, on the Eflbcts of Wet, as com¬ 
pared with Dry Seasons, on, by C. Y. 
Miobie, 323. 
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